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CHAPTER  I 

THB  WONDERFtTL  CBNTUBT 

The  Roman  Emperor  Tiberius  travelled  two  hundred 
miles  in  northern -Italy  in  twenty-four  hours;  in  1800. 
President  John  Adams,  journeying  from  Washington  to  his 
home  in  Quiucy,  Massachusetts,  was  fortunate  if  he  could 
cover  fifty  miles  in  one  day.'  By  the  middle  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  fifty  miles  an  hour  was  no  uncommon  speed 
on  an  Antericaa  railroad.  In  the  last  seventy  years  the 
appUcation  of  Aeam  and  electricity  to  the  movement  of 
machinery  and  the  invention  of  the  internal  explosion  engine 
have  again  accelerated  the  rate  of  human  travel,  have  made 
all  parts  of  the  earth  accessible  to  man,  and  have  provided 
for  the  navigation  of  the  air  above  and  the  waters  underneath 
and  for  the  transmission  of  inteUigence  and  administrative 
orders  from  one  part  of  the  world  to  another  without  other 
medium  than  the  atmosphere.  Why  all  this  should  have 
happened  in  the  Wonderful  Century  from  1815  to  1914  — 
in  the  hundred  years  between  the  world-wide  wars  —  is 
hard  to  ascertain.  Coal,  iron,  steam,  electricity,  have  all 
been  present  in  the  earth  and  in  its  atmosphere  from  the 

■  8m  ihe  present  work,  vol.  iv.   2-  hired  ooaoh.     F3ty  or  forty  milea  wu 

8.  75,  and  Caiolme  A.  J.  Skeel'a  Trat^  the  iuubI  spead  far  ordinmry  travellera. 

in  Ikt   Firtt   Centum  "iter   Ctiritl,   00.  I   »in   indebted   to   Piolenoi   CliAord 

Tiberiiu   was    haatenini   to   his  d^og  H.   Moote  of  Harrmrd  VnlroEri^  for 

bntber,    but    "  the    Dictator    Julius "  this  lelenniM. 
rods   one  hundred  milee  a   day  lo   a 
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carboniferous  age  and  yet  they  have  not  been  used  as  they 
now  are  until  the  era  of  machinery.  Why  was  it  left  for 
Watt  to  utilize  steam,  for  Fulton  to  apply  steam  to  the 
propulsion  of  boats,  for  Stephenson  to  make  the  first  prac- 
ticable locomotive,  and  for  Morse  to  use  electricity  for  the 
transmission  of  thought?  These  are  questions  at  present 
insolublfi.  Certain  it  ia  that  the  American  mind,  which 
had  concerned  itself  only  with  political  organization,  sud- 
denly turned  to  other  problems  of  humaa  existence  and 
became  renowned  for  fertiUty  of  invention,  for  greatness 
in  the  art  of  literary  expression,  and  for  the  keenest  desire 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  humanity.' 

For  forty  years  before  1815  the  world  had  been  at  war 
and  the  French  Revolution  was  the  greatest  wrecker  of 
complacency  that  had  occurred  in  modem  times,  —  before 
1914.  In  itself,  war  is  a  frightful  scourge ;  but  in  its  effects 
it  oftentimes  has  produced  most  beneficent  results.  Wars 
and  revolutions  lead  to  readjustments  in  swiial  relations,  in 
political  affairs,  and  in  the  mental  outlook  of  nations  and 
of  races.  Ordinarily,  our  rules  and  regulations,  our  ordi- 
nances, and  our  laws  are  directed  to  the  preservation  of 
human  life,  to  the  protection  of  individual  liberties,  and  to 
the  conservation  of  property.  In  war,  on  the  other  hand, 
our  design  is  to  kill,  to  destroy,  and  to  make  existence 
painful  to  men  and  women  on  the  other  side  of  the  boundary 
line.  In  such  times,  the  mind  breaks  adrift  from  its  every- 
day moorings  and  turns  to  thoughts  and  theories  that  in 
peaceful  hours  seemed  fantastic  and .  incapable  of  attain- 
ment.    War  leads  to  a  loosening  of  the  mind,  to  a  breaking 

I  McMMter  treated  the  BooUl  con-  teUectual  conditioiu  of  the  Americui 

ditioD  of  the  Amerioan  people  in  17S4  peoi^e  in  1800,  —  the  Uat  four  of  theee 

ia    the   first   volume   ol   hia   Bittory.  chaptera  presenting  a  r^narkaUe  anal- 

Hsnry  Adam  devoted  si  chaptera  of  y^   of    the    American    mind   in    the 

the  flrat  volume  of  hln  Uniltd  StaUt  eariy  yean  of  the  ntnetMnth  oentuiy. 
to  a  deecdptjon  of  ^le  eocial  and  in- 
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of  associations,  to  new  tboughts  and  groupings ;  and  human- 
ity leaps  from  one  stage  of  civilization  to  another.    In  the 
thirty-five  yeara  after  1815,  men  and  women  threw  off 
the  shackles  of  the  past :   they  exalted  the  position  of  the 
individual  in  society,  burst  the  bonds  of  education  and  reli- 
gion, experimented  with  schemes  to  better  human  life, 
sought  the  abolition  of  slavery,  and  the  refonnation  of 
drunkards  and  criminals.     All  this  led  to  the  giving  the 
masses  of  the  people  more  direct  participation  in  the  govern- 
ment of  town,  city,  county,  State,  and  Nation.     Unfortu- 
nately with  the  good  there  was  also  the  bad,  for  war  leads  ' 
to  a  Blackening  of  the  moral  sense,  and  to  an  increase  in  the 
desire  for  rapid  gain.     In  such  times,  men  forget  their 
obligations  to  their  fellow  men  and  embark  on  speculative  - 
ventures    without    other    thought    than    self-enrichment. 
This  was  particularly  true  after  the  fall  of  the  Napoleonic 
Empire,  for  great  discoveries  in  mechanics,  in  chemistry, 
in  physics,  in  biology,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  gave 
opportunities  of  pecuniary  profit  that  the  world  had  never 
dreamed  of  before  in  historic  times.     For  America,  the\ 
most  important  of  them  all  was  the  apphcation  of  the  new   1         "^^k 
inventions  to  the  transportation  of  persons  and  of  goods  I    r^ 
and  to  the  transmission  of  intelligence  and  of  administrative   V" 
orders  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.    Modem     /^ 
life  in  all  its  branches  from  day  to  day,  in  peace  and  in  war,     I 
depends  upon  the  mobility  of  men  and  of  things,  for  it  is     I 
this  that  makes  possible  the  association  of  human  beings      1 
for  the  prosecution  of  sociological,  political,  and  economic       I 
objects.'     It  enables  them  to  work  in  larger  units  and  results^X 
in  the  enormous  and  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth.     After 


mada  worid  out  be  Tinulued  by  a 
rtody  of  TKt  fntponum  nf  ArU  A 
Beimtem    that   wu    editad    by    Joba 


E.  Coze  and  ThonuM  Cooper  and 
publubed  at  Philadelphia  ia  Uke  yaan 
1612-18M. 
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pondering  these  things  and  viewing  the  tremendous  devel- 
opment of  production  and  the  enormous  accumulation  of 
wealth  which  has  gone  on  with  constantly  accelerated  speed 
from  one  decade  to  another,  one  tuma  to  Webster's  exhorta- 
tion that  in  the  "days  of  disaster,  which,  as  they  come  upon 
all  nations,  must  be  expected  to  come  upon  us  also,"  we  may 
turn  our  eyes  to  the  standards  of  the  Fathers  of  the  Republic 
and  be  assured  that  "  the  foundations  of  our  national  power 
are  still  strong." 

In  1815,  the  horse-drawn  stage,  the  ox-drawn  wagon,  and 
the  wind-propelled  sloop  or  schooner  formed  the  main 
:  reUance  of  traveller  and  forwarder.  The  roada  were,  for  the 
most  part,  of  the  colonial  dirt  type.  Already,  a  glimpse  of 
the  future  might  be  discerned  in  a  few  stone  roads  leading 
out  from  the  largest  towns,  a  few  miles  of  canals  connecting 
important  water  courses,  and  a  few  steamboats  plying  along 
the  coast  and  on  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers ;  but  the 
lack  of  capital  and  the  want  of  technical  skill  stood  in  the 
way  of  rapid  development.  The  country  was  new,  the 
demands  for  capital  and  labor  were  great,  banking  f acihties 
few,  and  credit  was  in  its  infancy.  Moreover,  knowledge 
of  modem  business  methods  was  lacking,  except  in  a  few 
isolated  spots.  There  was  not  a  technical  school  in  the 
country  and,  except  tor  a  score  of  men  —  all  of  them  bom 
on  the  other  side  of  the  ocean — there  was  no  mechanical 
skill  anywhere  to  be  found  and  there  were  no  machine- 
shops  where  actual  mechanical  work  could  be  done. 

The  first  advance  toward  the  betterment  of  transportation 
facilities  was  the  construction  of  stone  roads  after  the  mode 


ttoia  aprinc*  of  om  national  davelop-  1906;    Mb   Rite   of  Ote  New   Wtit   in 

ment  from  th»t  given  in  tbe  tsit,  aee  Albert  Buahnell  Hart's  American  iV«- 

Fiaderiok  J.   Tiint«r'i   "ContributJonB  lion  aeriai;    aod  hi*   The  Frontier  tn 

of  the  West  to  American  Democraoy"  Amariean  HtMlory  (New  York,  1920). 
in  Um  AOantie  iloTtMtt  for  January, 
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proposed  by  John  Loudon  McAdam-  This  extraordinary 
man  was  bora  in  Scotland,  came  to  America  with  an  imcle, 
and  went  back  to  Britain  with  the  Pennsylvania  Loyalists 
in  the  year  1783.  By  analysis  and  experiment,  helped  by 
observation,  McAdam  found  that  by  the  use  of  small 
angular  stone  fragments  —  none  of  them  exceeding  an  inch 
in  any  one  dimension  —  spread  ten  inches  deep,  a  roadway 
could  be  constructed  that  would  grow  stronger  with  time 
and  use.  Moreover,  it  could  be  made  nearly  flat  and  laid 
over  soft  ground  as  well  as  on  rock  foundation.  The 
expense  of  such  a  road  was  small  in  comparison  with  any 
kind  of  block  pavement  and  could  be  kept  in  repair  at 
small  annual  cost.'  The  establishment  of  the  new  govern- 
ment under  the  Constitution  greatly  stimulated  the  demand 
for  better  facilities  for  transportation  in  America  and  this 
demand  grew  more  and  more  insistent  in  the  years  of  em- 
bargo and  war.'  As  no  State  or  community,  in  the  crude 
methods  of  taxation  then  prevailing,  could  provide  the  means 
for  the  construction  of  any  extensive  system  of  roadway 
private  enterprise  came  in.  Corporations  were  formed  often 
with  financial  aid  from  the  State ;  they  procured  the  rest 
of  their  capital  by  lotteries  and  they  charged  tolls  for  the 
use  of  their  highways.  These  were  called  turnpikes  and  that 
word,  of  somewhat  obscure  origin,  was  gener^y  used  as 
synonymous  with  an  artificial  stone  road.  In  the  first 
twenty-one  years  of  the  century,  from  1800  to  1821,  twelve 
hundred  miles  of  road,  nearly  all  of  it  of  approved  con- 
struction, were  built.  Soon  after  that  time  canals  and  rail- 
roads attracted  public  attention,  and  the  turnpikes  failed  to 

■  Sm  John  L.   MeAcUm's  Betrutrkt  tm  pp.  lM-236  of  tbii  book,  glvM  tiw 

im  llu  Preteni  Syilem  of  Road  Uahing  beat  idea  of  hui  career  and  invmtioD. 
(LoDdoD,   1824).  34.  36.     Tbera  ia  no  'See  ch.  i  for  a  traatment  of  the 

odequatB   aecoiuit   of    McAdam's    life  poUtioal     and     ooiiH(itutioD«l    mpeetM 

and  mrk.     Hia  evidenoe  before  a  eota-  of  internal  inprovemeuta. 
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pay  expenses  and  had  to  be  taken  over  by  the  public.  In 
these  years,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  had  aubscribed 
nearly  two  million  dollars  to  the  capital  stock  of  the  road 
companies  within  her  limits,  besides  contributions  that  had 
been  made  by  counties  and  towns.  The  construction  of 
bridges  on  these  roads  was  usually  undertaken  by  other 
companies  which  were  also  often  aided  by  public  authorities.' 
Most  of  these  bridges  were  of  timber,  with  stone  abutments 
in  some  cases,  and  they  were  constantly  being  destroyed 
by  ice,  flood,  or  fire. 

Albert  Gallatin  made  the  first  suggestion  as  to  giving 
federal  aid  to  the  buUding  of  roads.  On  February  13, 1802, 
he  wrote  to  WiUiam  B.  Giles  of  Virginia,  who  was  then  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  consider  the  admission  of  Ohio 
into  the  Union.  Gallatin  proposed  that  one-tenth  part  of 
the  net  proceeds  of  the  land  that  was  hereafter  sold  by  the 
national  government  within  the  boundaries  of  the  new 
State  should  be  applied  towards  making  roads  from  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  Ohio  Valley,  and,  later,  to  the 
Mississippi.  Giles  followed  Gallatin's  recommendation  and 
Ohio  was  admitted  to  the  Union  with  such  a  condition  in  the 
act  of  Congress.'  In  1806,  Congress  authorized  the  Presi- 
dent to  appoint  three  commissioners  to  survey  a  road  from 
Cumberland,  Maryland,  to  the  Ohio  and  appropriated 
thirty  thousand  dollars  to  defray  the  expense  of  laying  out 
and  making  »the  road,^  —  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  as  Presi- 

'See    the    sectioQ    on    "Turnpike.  *  Adami'i    Writinet    of  OaliaUn,   I, 

or    Artifidnl     BoodB"     in     OaUatin's  76;     AnnaU   of  Crmortta,    7th   Cong., 

Report  .  .  .  on  .  .  .  PiMic  Roada  and  lat  Sen.,    1100.     The   deb&ta   foUon 

CanoU.     The  writingB  of  eaiiy  trsvellers  on  eucceediog  paeea.  but  Telatee  almost 

ore   Glled   with   the   diacomforts    and  entirety  to  tha  constitutional  questiona 

delaya  ai  stage-ooBch  travel  over  tbeee  involved.     Tha  w:t  is  in  the  tame  vol- 

Toada.     Zadok  Cramer  atatae  that  in  ume.  134S. 

the  year  1SI3  no  lea  than  4065  wagona  *  Sea  AnnaU  of  Conort*i,  9th  Cong., 

passed   along   "the  great  road"   Trom  lat  Seas.,   1237.     For  a  report  of  Qtt 

Philadelphia   to   Pittsburg   (NttMoaier,  commitaionei*.  see  "  MMaage  Irom  the 

9th  ed.,  p.  63  note).  Preaident  of  the  United  Statea,  tiana- 
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dent,  by  his  signature  approved  the  act.  In  this  case  the 
consent  of  the  States  through  which  the  road  should  run  was 
to  be  obtained  before  beginning  the  actual  work  of  construc- 
tion. Within  the  next  dozen  years  or  so,  this  road  was 
constructed  from  Cumberland  on  the  Potomac  in  Maryland, 
to  Wheding  on  the  Ohio  in  the  western  part  of  Virginia.^ 
The  eastern  portion  of  the  Cumberland  Road  — ■  or  National 
Road  —  followed  generally  the  lines  of  the  old  Braddock 
Road,  which  had  itself  pursued  roughly  the  course  of  an 
Indian  path.  In  later  years  the  National  Road  was  con- 
tinued westwardly  through  Ohio  and  Indiana  to  central 
Illinois,  and  it  was  proposed  to  build  a  connecting  line 
southward  from  Zanesville  in  central  Ohio,  to  Mayeville  in 
Kentucky  on  the  Ohio  River  and  thence  to  Lexington  and 
southwestwardly,  even  to  the  lower  Mississippi.  From 
1816  for  ten  or.  fifteen  years,  the  eastern  and  middle  por- 
tions of  the  Cumberland  Road  were  literally  crowded  with 
emigrants,  their  families,  and  wagons  laden  with  household 
goods  and  chattels,  pursuing  their  westward  way.*  In 
later  years  it  was  equally  crowded  with  wagons  bringing  the 
products  of  western  farms  to  the  markets  of  the  Elast. 
Farther  south,  through  Cumberland  Gap  and  along  the 
Wilderness  Road,  a  smaller  tide  of  emigration  sought 
Kentucky  and  the  country  south  of  the  Ohio  River,  and,  at 
a  later  time,  many  of  these  migrants  or  their  children  crossed 
that  stream  into  the  States  of  the  Old  Notthw^t. 

miUtng  a  Report  ot  tba  GMtuniHionan  btrland    Rood,    tad   Thomu    B.    Sea- 

BKudnted  under  .  .  .  '  An  mot  to  recu-  lisht'a    Tht   OU   Pike.     A    HiHory   of 

lato  the  layuic  out  and  nukinc  s  road  iht  National  Road,  but  none  of  thsM 

fR>n)Ciiaibul«nd,"'etc.,dkt«dJaiiUMT  bookala  Mtiatyioa. 
31.1807.  Mahlon   Dickeraon   of  New  Jeney 

■  Fol  an  enumeration  ot  the  acta,  stated    in    tlie    Home    of    Bepieaenta- 

WM  atatuie*  at  Laroe.  u.  367  aad  aote.  tivtm    (FetHiiary    1,    1827)    that    tb« 

>  For  an  account  of  this  road.  Me  Cumberluid   Road  bad   ooot  fourteen 

Jeremiah    S.     Youim'i    PalitiaU    and  thouaand  doUan  a   mile  up  to    1823, 

Cmufitutumnf    Study    of   Uu    Cumba~  or   about   one   and  a   quartef  milUoa 

hnd  Road,  Anher  B.  Huibtrt'i  CInn-  doUan  for  a  road  130  milea  loos- 


.,,  Google 
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The  opening  of  the  ciuoal  between  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester, England,  in  1772,  gave  a  great  impulse'-to  the  pro- 
viding of  internal  water  communications  everywhere.     The 

■  Revolution  postponed  all  such  attempts  in  America,  but 

■  in  1783  Washington  noted  that  the  Mohawk  River  with 
Wood  Creek  and  Lake  Oneida  offered  what  seemed  to  be  a 
practical  route  to  the  western  country.'  As  a  Virginian, 
however,  hia  interests  and  sentiments  pointed  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  James  and  Potomac  rivers  by  clearing 
their  beds,  accelerating  the  current  in  places  by  constructing 
wing  dams,  digging  canals  around  the  falls  and  impassable 
rapids,  and  connecting  the  highest  point  of  river  navigation 
by  roadways  with  the  Mississippi  system.  Companies 
were  formed,  individuals  subscribed  for  stock,  and  States 
also  were  induced  to  face  the  tax  payers  by  voting  money 
for  the  achemes ;  *  but  nothing  of  any  importance  was 
ever  accomplished  and  the  canal  and  canal  rights  of  the 
Potomac  Company  and  its  successor,  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Canal  Company,  proved  only  hindrances  in  the  way  of 
the  construction  of  the  National  Road  and  later  of  the 
Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.  E^ly  in  the  new  century, 
a  water  route  from  the  Mohawk  to  Lake  Ontario  was  opened. 
It  accommodated  ten-ton  boats  at  ordinary  stages  of  the 
river,  but,  owing  to  its  dependence  upon  variable  water 
supplies,  it  wae  never  satisfactory. 

<  WMhiagton'i  fTriMng*    (Ford),    i.  Early  Li/«  of  Waihington,   in  earuua- 

826.  lion  with  NarraHve  Hittory  of  the  Fo- 

■  Sm  John  E.  SemmM't /(An  H.  0.  tomae  Comvany  (New  York,  1866). 
LatrAe  and  Au  Tima.  1809-1891,  The  "Report"  of  a  aonunittee  ot  the 
pp.  335-3E2;  Ck>r»  Bwmo-Foster'i  Home  ot  Raprwantetivea  (Mfty  23, 
Earlu  ChapUn  in  Ikt  Detlopmanl  nf  1626,  l»th  Cong.,  let  Ben.,  No.  22S) 
llu  Palomae  Bmtle  to  Ou  Wat  (iepiiiit«d  ii  ■  oonveDient  account  of  the  oooneo- 
from  (he  Btcordt  ot  the  Columbia  Bis-  tioa  botwMn  the  PolomBe  aud  tbo 
toriool  Bodety,  vol.  IS) ;  Q.  W.  Ward's  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  projeeta.  See 
"Eaily  Development  ot  the  Cheaa-  alao  JottmtU  of  iha  Internal  Imprafo- 
peake  and  Ohio  Canal  Froitet"  in  meni  Convtntion  .  ,  .  8th  Day  of  Do- 
John*  Bopkint  Studim,  xv&\  and  ctiribtr.  ISSi,  whieh  it  pnowled  t)y  an 
John  FickcU'l   A  Nob  Chapttr  in  ti 
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Many  short  canals  were  dug  to  overcome  obBtructione 
i%  j^herwise  navigable  streams  and  attempts  were  made 
to  connect  the  bays  and  sounds  of  the  coast,  to  provide 
a  line  of  communication  from  Boston  to  Charleston  that 
would  be  sheltered  alike  from  storm  and  foe.  When 
Secretary  of  War  Henry  Knox  had  a  route  surveyed 
across  Cape  Cod  on  the  line  of  the  present  canal,  he  esti- 
mated the  expense  of  constructing  the  canal  at  half  a  million 
dollars  !  ^  Robert  Morris  advocated  connecting  the  Dela- 
ware and  Ohio  by  canals  wherever  possible,  with  roads 
between.*  John  Nicholson,  writii^  to  Jefferson*  from 
Herkimer,  New  York,  in  1806,  proposed  that  the  national 
government  should  open  communications  for  vessels  of 
eighty  tons  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Ontario  and 
thence  to  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  using  canals  wherever 
neceesary.  Nothing  came  of  any  of  these  schemes  at  the 
time ;  but  in  1808,  the  Middlesex  Canal  *  connecting  the 
Menimac  with  Boston  Harbor  was  opened. 

The  discussions  over  the  Cumberland  Boad  project  and 
the  growing  interest  in  canals  culminated  in  a  resolution  of 
the  Smate  requesting  Gallatin  to  prepare  and  report  a 
plan  for  "the  application  of  such  means  as  are  within  the 
power  of  Congress,  to  the  purposes  of  opening  roads,  and 
making  canals."  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  replied  on 
April  4,  1808,  with  one  of  the  most  remarkable  documents 

>  Th0  looln  WWB  to  ba  ISO  («et  louc-  *  TKomaa    Jiftnon    Comtpoadaie* 

1h»  labor  «M  ««tiin»t«d  to  oott  about      (Boaton.  1016),  p.  136. 
S29O.O0D,    tha  mechamDal    utHiala    to  •  9m    "The    Hiddleaex    Canal"    in 

Ijow«U    Hiatorioal    AaacxiiatioD'*    Con- 


SiaOO  waa   allowad  tor   oontinseneiaa.  InbuHiini,  iii,    273-308:    and  O.  Arm- 

"ICdoz    Papen"    and    Tkt    MeUta    or  myd'a  Intanal  Nanoation  of  llie  Unilad 

NmbaHori  Marina  Journal  lor  Febru-  SlaUt.  32.    Writins  to  Knoi  in  1793, 

BIT  3,  1797.  JameH     Sullivan     and     lahem     RiuaeU 

'Haaard'*     Rtoitttr.     U.     llS-t22.  declared    that    they    needed    a    man 

A  oonveniaot  statcmant  of  the  Imowl-  "skilled    in    canal    biuineaa"    to    but- 

adce  of  the  tama  in  retard  to  oanala  v«y   the    propoaed    Middleaex    Canal, 

may    b«    found    in    A     Trtalite    on  They  had  heard  that  "lucb  an  Arttit" 

InUmal     Nawigaiion     (Ballaton    Bpa,  waa    at     Philaddphia.     Sea     "Enos 

1817).  PapeiB"  nndor  date. 
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that  ever  came  from  his  pen.^  In  it  he  proposed  coastructiiig 
a  line  of  canals  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  other  By^Hes/a 
connecting  the  seaboard  with  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
St.  Lawrence.  This  plan,  if  carried  out,  together  with  turn- 
pikes and  connecting  roads,  he  thought  would  cost  twenty 
miUion  dollars.  The  cost  of  the  canals  would  be  more  than 
sixteen  milHon  dollars  and  the  connecting  roads  or  canals 
about  three  or  four  millions  more.  Two  Appendixes  to  the 
"Report,"  written  by  B.  H.  Latrobe  and  Robert  Fulton, 
were  printed  at  the  time.  In  a  postscript  to  the  former, 
Latrobe  describes  "rail  roads."  These,  he  wrote,  were 
constructed  of  iron  or  of  timber  covered  with  rails  of  cast 
iron  forming  in  section  the  letter  "L"  on  its  back;  the 
gauge  of  these  railroads  was  from  three  and  a  half  to  five, 
feet  and  the  total  cost  of  such  a  road  with  "  a  set  of  returning 
ways"  would  be  about  ten  thousand  dollars  a  mile.  The 
carriages  to  run  on  these  roads  might  be  of  various  dimen- 
sions, but  they  were  to  have  low  cast  iron  wheels  fastened 
to  the  axle.  Astonishing  loads,  Latrobe  wrote,  could  be 
drawn  on  these  railroads  with  one  horse.  The  objection 
to  them  was  that  ordinary  carriages  could  not  travel  upon 
them,  but  even  with  this  disadvantage,  they  might  supple- 
ment internal  navigation.'    Fulton  argued  most  strongly 

■Btporl  t^  lh«  Sterttarv  of  (A«  Tr»tu-  pMidixM  E  and   F,  it  wp«Dded  to  A 

vry,    m   the   Subj'iel   of  PtMie   Roadi  Traatiit  an  irUvnoi  Namgation   (BaU- 

and  Canoif;    madt  in  vurtwmee  of  a  ston  Spa,  I8I7). 

itwolutvon  of  3tnaL»,  oS  itardi  B,  1807.  >  Joha   StevenE   of   Hoboksn,    Nmr 

April  It,  1808,  Printed  bu  Order  of  U«  Jersey,  whose  ateuD  propelled  Phanix 

Smote  (WuhingtoQ,  1608)  and  Amtri-  almoat      anlioipated      Fulton's      mde- 

«m    SlilJfl    Papers,     MUeelianetmt.    i,  wheded   Clermont    publiabed   in    1812 

Ho.  250  (pp.  724-921).     The  Beparata  ft  pamphlet  entitled  DocamenU  lendino 

time  does  not  contain  Appendiiea  A-D  ;  to   prose    the   Superior    Arfeantoffu    of 

tbeM  are  printed  in  the  Stale  Paperi  RaU-Waj/t    and    Steam-Carriagei    over 

and    oontain    much    information    on  Canat   Naeiootion    (reprinted    in    Ab- 

contemplated    int«iiial    improvementi.  batt's    Maoaeine    of    Hutorv.     Extra 

InteraatlDg  it«m8  oonoerning  the  Cum-  Number  —  No.   64) .     In   tliis  Steveiu 

beiiand  Road  are  in  Henry   Adama'a  argued  that  roilniads  on  which  watona 

Wraingt   of  QaUalin.   i.   78,   79,    304,  could  be  hauled  by  hone  or  steam  poww 

aOfi,  309,  396.     Qallatiii'i  Report  .  .  .  would  be  much  chei^ier  and  better  than 

(tf  PtibUc  Road*  and  CanaU,  with  Ap-  eanala. 
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for  the  conBtruction  of  caoalB,  which  were  vastly  superior  to 
^fij^orm  of  turnpike.  He  calculated  that  the  saving  on  the 
transportation  of  one  barrel  of  flour  for  one  hundred  and 
fifty  miles,  if  carried  by  canal  instead  of  by  road,  would  be 
one  hundred  and  fifty  cents,  which  was  equal  to  the  existing 
import  duty  on  thirty  pounds  of  coffee  or  thirty  gaUons  of 
molasses,  and  the  saving  on  the  bringing  of  fifty  thousand 
cords  of  wood  to  a  city  of  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  in 
one  year  would  pay  all  the  duties  levied  by  the  govern- 
ment on  those  people  during  that  time  and  leave  a  surplus.* 
It  followed,  therefore,  that  canals  could  be  dug  and  operated 
at  public  e^iense  with  a  great  saving  of  money  and  of 
effort,  even  though  they  were  operated  free  of  toll. 

The  Erie  Canal  *  stands  out  from  aU  others  of  that  period 
in  its  influence  on  building  up  the  industries  of  the  East, 
peopling  the  farms  of  the  West,  and  providing  the  laboring 
masses  of  large  portions  of  Europe  with  food.  It  has  been 
so  successful  that  its  origin  has  been  clouded  by  the  claime 
of  many  persons  and  their  descendants.  It  makes  little 
difference  to  whom  the  idea  first  occurred,  for  the  canal  would 
not  have  been  dug  when  it  was  had  it  not  been  for  the 
powerful,  continuing  support  given  to  the  project  by  De 
Witt  Clinton  *  and  to  him,  therefore,  must  fairly  be  given 
the  credit  for  its  construction.  The  Western  Inland  Lock 
Navigation  Company  had  provided  a  somewhat  uncertain 

'  Thii  mattm'  u  mmmttiiied    from  iketchsi  of  the  did*1  en^neen  in  hi* 

PuJtoti'i    IVMtui  on  lilt    Imprmenenf  BBoood  volume. 
e/  CoKol  ffmnoalion  (London,   1706).  '  CUiitoa  puUiah»d  trntyt  under  the 

*0n  the  New  York  c&nala,  see  NoUa  naioea    of     "Atlteua,"     "Hibetniciu," 

E.    Whitford'a    Hi»liirv    of   titt    Canal  and  "Teeitui"  and  he  mi  pnMuat 

SytUm    0/  -  ■  -  Nob     York    (2    vole.,  of  the  New  Yoil  AjoodatioD  for  the 

Albany,    1906,  —  forming  the   3uj>plt-  PromotiaD   of   Internal   ImpioTementa 

mani    to    the    Amuiat    Rtjiort    of    the  which  puUiahed  CimtvUraiiirnt  on  tht 

Stat*   ElnoineeT   for   1906,    and   issued  Ortat  Wtttem  Canal  from  Ott  Httdton 

aepMStdy   with   the  above  title)    and  to  Lait  Erie  in  1816.     Of  these  papers 

Uejpv  and  MacOill'a  Hittoni  of  Trant-  his  Canal  PaUey,  printed  In  1831,  bad 

porAriion,  180-196.  eta.      Whitford  has  the  greatest  infiueno*. 
a  lonK  bibliopvphy  and   biognphloal 
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navigatioD  between  the  Mohawk  and  I^ake  Ontario  using 
existing  water  courses  wherever  possible.^  The  Erie  CAalj^ 
on  the  other  hand,  was  constructed  independently  of  any 
parallel  river  or  lake  navigation*  and  connected  the  Mohawk 
with  the  Great  Lake  system  above  Niagara  Falls;  it  ran 
by  the  side  of  the  Mohawk  and  even  crossed  it,  but  never 
utilized  its  bed.  The  canal  was  close  to  Lake  Ontario,  but 
Boon  changed  its  course  for  Lake  Erie.  Its  only  dependence 
upon  lakes  and  rivers  was  for  the  necessary  water  to  operate 
the  locks.  Ja  this  way  it  avoided  all  the  dangers  and  diffi- 
culties besetting  river  navigation :  high  water,  low  water, 
rapids,  rocks,  and  tumultuous  current  —  and  connected  the 
Hudson  with  the  navigation  of  the  continental  interior 
and  not  with  that  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Valley.'  The  digging 
of  the  Erie  Canal  was  authorized  by  the  New  York  legis- 
lature in  1817  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  application  having 
been  made  in  vain  for  national  assistance.*  There  proved  to 
be  many  critical  engineering  problems  to  be  solved  and  no 
trained  engineers  to  face  them.  The  difficulties  of  the  enter- 
prise may  almost  be  said  to  have  laid  the  foundation  of 
American  constructive  engineering,  for  they  were  studied 
and  overcome  in  a  manner  that  aroused  the  admiration  of 
English  experts  who  visited  the  canal.     As  at  first  con- 

■  For  tlia  doings  of  this  eompui]',  bnnisht    in     aBreDt^three    tluHUtwd 

•M  the  Report  qf  Vit  Dvadon  of  tha  dollan  in  UiBi.    See  WhiUord'e  Conol 

Wnltm  Inland  Lack-Namoatim  Com-  Sydem,   i,   113.   410-418,   &79-0B7,   ii. 

Donv  .  .  .  leth  FtbrvDTV.   1798;    Buf-  1004. 

ftlo   Hictorical   Society'a   FtMieationt,  '  For  m&pa  and  proGlei  of  New  York 

il,   lfi7 ;    and  Elkanah  Wateon's  Hit'  canals,      see      Engron'HI'  ■  ■  ■  acccm- 

lory   of   tlu   Rue  .  .  .  of   Ota   Wealtrn  panyiTid    the    Anntml    RejMrt  ...  on 

Canal*.  62,  93.  Hit  CanaU  /or  1889.     Theie  ia  mi  ex- 

>The  bed  of  Tonawanda  Creek  tor  cdlent  short  "A<iconnt  of  the  Grand 

ten  or  twelve  miles  was  used  for  the  Canals"  in  A  Brief  TopogrojAieai  and 

eanal;     otherwise  it  followed   aa   arti-  StahiUcai  Mamud  of  tiU  Stalt  of  Nea 

fidal  chanoel.  York    for    1822.     A    reduced    profile 

*  The    Champlain    Canal    connect-  of  the  Erie  Canal  and  some  intecpet- 

ine    the    Hudson    and    St.    ^wienoe  ing   details   are    to    be   found   in   the 

•ystenu  was  opened  in  1822 ;  in  twelve  Biographv  of  WHiiam  C.  Yov.no,  —  one 

iMmtha,    bom    October    1,    182S,    it  of  the  early  surveyors. 
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atructed,  it  wu  363  miles  long  and  the  highest  point  was  at 
Lake  EIne,  568  feet  above  the  Hudson  at  Albany.  Owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  canal  ascended  and  descended  to  avoid 
expensive  cuttings  or  embankments,  the  total  lock^e  was 
increased  to  about  700  feet. 

The  effect  produced  by  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal 
was  immediate  and  great.'  It  provided  a  comparatively 
easy  and  uninterrupted  mode  of  transportation  from  the 
Hudson  to  Lake  Erie.  It  facilitated  the  movements  of 
western  emigrants  and  provided  a  commercial  outlet  for 
the  surplus  products  of  their  farms.  At  once  the  increase 
in  the  demand  for  food  by  the  western  emigrants  raised 
the  price  of  grains  along  the  western  portions  of  the  canal, 
but  this  was  temporary.  Salt  making  at  Salina,  or  Syracuse, 
and  the  manufacturing  of  many  kinds  of  household  goods 
developed  at  several  points  along  the  canal ;  but  its  greatest 
effect  was  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  New  York  City.  The 
older  Western  Inland  Lock  Navigation  Company's  canal 
and  slack-water  eyetem  had  lowered  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation between  the  Hudson  River  and  Lake  Ontario,  but 
it  was  unsuitable  for  the  conveyance  of  bulky  and  heavy 
goods,  because  everything  had  to  be  shifted  from  boat  to 
wagon  and  back  again  several  times  to  pass  the  falls  and 
rapids  of  the  Mohawk.  Sections  of  the  Erie  Canal  were 
open  for  traffic  as  soon  as  completed.  By  1825,  when  it  was 
opened  for  its  full  length,  the  cost  of  transportation  of  one 
ton  of  merchandise  from  Buffalo  to  New  York  City  was 
reduced  from  one  hundred  dollars  to  less  than  eight  dollars.* 

>Por  Bome  miiitratiT«   fisurra.   Me  tlw    debt.    (78.862,153.84,    leavina    a 

Note  tn  ftt  and  of  ehkpter.  balance  of  H2, 599,7 17 .26.     Aftar  thk 

*  Mejrar   and    MaoQill's    Hitloni   of  there  ware   no  mora   tolli   t«   be   ool- 

Trantporlation,     168    nota.     In    1882,  lected.  aa  the  canals  of  the  State  wara 

the  State    auditor   reportad   that   the  made    free.      Wbitfocd'e    HMory     tf 

gKMB  ravMue  of  the  Erie  Canal  to  date  tit*   Canal   3ytl*m  ,  .  .  tf  lf»m    York, 

was    tl2l,M1.871.0a.    the    noae    es-  i.  31T. 
paoditara,    eieliiMve    of    intenat    on 
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In  other  words  the  conveyance  of  merchandise  between  the 
Great  Lakes  and  the  seaboard  was  now  a  commercial 
possibility.  The  outstanding  and  continuing  result  was  the 
'decline  in  prosperity  of  all  the  seaports  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
north  and  south  of  New  York,  in  comparison  with  the 
wonderful  growth  of  that  commercial  metropolis.^  As  early 
as  1827  Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  wrote  that  the  wheat  of 
western  New  York  was  already  supplanting  that  of  Georgia 
in  the  Savannah  markets,  for  no  fertility  of  soil  or  geniahty 
of  climate  can  overcome  "a  difiEerence  of  freight  of  five 
to  one."  Since  1825  the  Erie  Canal  has  been  reconstructed 
again  and  again,  and,  practically  following  its  course/  run 
the  railroads,  from  Lake  Erie  to  the  Hudson.  The  ultimate 
influence  of  the  break  in  the  Appalachian  system  through 
which  these  lines  of  transportation  run  may  be  seen  in  the 
fact  that  in  1910  nearly  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State  of  New  York  lived  within  five  miles  of  the  line  of 
water  commimication  between  New  York  Harbor  and  the 
eastern  end  of  Lake  Erie.  Had  there  been  no  Erie  Canal 
the  development  of  that  region  would  have  been  delayed 
for  twenty  or  thirty  years  until  the  railroads  reduced 
transportation  costs,  but  it  would  have  come  then.  The 
settlement  of  the  Old  Northwest,  north  of  the  line  of  the 
National  Road,  would  also  have  been  greatly  retarded,  so 
greatly  retarded,  indeed,  that  the  War  for  Southern  In- 
dependence might  have  terminated  otherwise  than  it  did. 
Finally,  the  part  played  by  lessening  costs  of  transportation 
on  social  evolution  may  be  seen  in  the  fact  that  of  the  four 

>  In  1820  a  ptmarapli  in  Haianl'i  uid  LkIcs  Erie  and  by  -tlM  Erie  and 

Amtalt     o}     PtnntiilKmia     (iii,     320)  Ohio     oanals,    for     SI.37t:     on    tb« 

■tated    Uikt   one    hundred   weight   of  other  hand,  it  coBt'Sl.60  to  tnngport 

goodi  oould  be  treiuported  from  New  the  BBioe  weight  of  gooda  by  wacon 

York  City   to   Middleburs  in   central  twm.  Philadelphia.   140  milw,  to  Mil- 

Oblo,  a  diitAnoe  of  760  miles,  all  the  ton  in  oentrnl  Penniylnulia. 
war  by  water  by  tbe  Hudson  Riv«r 
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hundred  and  Bixty  men  of  highest  literary  attainment  who 
were  bom  and  nurtiired  in  the  United  States  between  1815 
and  1850,  three  hundred  and  fifty-eight  first  saw  the  light 
of  day  in  the  section  north  of  the  Potomac  and  east  of  the  . 
Ohio. 

The  FennE^lvanians  earlier  had  enjoyed  an  almost  com-  ' 
plete  monopoly  of  western  traffic  between  the  Atlantic 
and  the  MissLseippi  Valley  and  north  of  the  Potomac. 
Conestf^a  wagons  lined  the  roads  leading  westwardly 
through  Pennsylvania.  This  traffic  had  centred  at  Rtta- 
burg  for  so  long  a  time  that  at  first  the  Pennsylvanians  were 
disposed  to  minimize  the  dangers  of  impending  competitioa ; 
through  the  Mohawk  Valley.  They  may  also  have  been 
deterred  from  taking  up  any  canal  projects  through  their 
own  State  by  the  great  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  moun- 
tains that  nature  had  flung  from  north  to  south  across  its 
limits.^  With  the  actual  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal,  more 
attention  was  paid  to  westward  transportation  and,  in  1834, 
an  independent  route  by  canal  and  railroad  was  opened  from 
Philadelphia  to  Ptttsbut^.  This  system  was  often  referred 
to  as  the  Portage  Railway  from  the  name  of  the  project 

iHw  ftdlowinc  facta  are  taken  fnim  a  "Comparinn  of  the  Qraat  RontM 
propooed    to   unite   the  Atlantic  with  tbe  Qreat  Lakes"  In  the  "Biddle  Maott- 
■crlpti"  in  tbe  Library  of  Coninai  nnder  data  ol  Feturuary  13,  1S2S. 
Ho.  I.        New  York,  by  bel  Grand  Canal 
No.  n.      The  National  Route  by  Harria- 

boTC    Wilkeibam;     Seneoa 

Lake  to  Lake  Erie    .... 
NolHL    Philadelphia     by     Sehuylklll, 

Harriaburx  to  Lake  Erie  ■     • 
No.  IT.     Tnoton    by    Eaaton,    Lehi^, 

WiUuabarre  lo  Lake  Brie,  by 

uppOT  tunnel 

By  lower  do. 

NOl  V.       Prom  Waahincton  City,  1^  Po- 

toinao   River  and    Cumber- 
land, to  Lake  Erie  .... 
No.  VL     From  Philadelphia    by  Union 

Canal,  Juniata  to  Alleghany 

and  thence  to  Lake  Erie  -     ■ 
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by  which  the  moiintaiDOus  mass  was  overcome.  The 
total  distance  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsbui^  by  this  route 
was  3d5  miles.  David  Stevensoa,  a  British  engineer,  made 
the  jomney  over  this  line  in  1837.  He  covered  the  whole 
distance  in  91  hours'  travelUng  time.  He  went  by  railroad 
from  Philadelphia  to  Columbia  on  the  Susquehanna  and 
tiien  by  canal  and  slack-water  navigation  to  the  eastern  end 
of  the  Portage  Railway.  The  highest  point  of  the  portage 
was  2326  feet  above  the  mean  level  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.' 
This  was  overcome  by  ten  inclined  planes  with  stretches  of 
level  railroad  in  between.  The  planes  were  from  1480  feet 
in  length  to  over  3000  feet,  the  height  varied  from  150 
feet  to  307  feet.  Up  these  planes,  railroad  cars  and  canal 
boats  were  hauled  by  an  endless  rope,  actuated  by  stationary 
engines,  of  which  there  were  two  at  the  head  of  each  plane. 
Bits  of  railroad  from  one-sixth  of  a  mile  to  thirteen  miles 
in  length  connected  the  planes.  Stevenson  took  seven 
hours  to  pass  over  the  Portage  Railway.  In  the  first  seven 
months  that  it  was  open  nineteen  thousand  passengers  and 
thirty-seven  thousand  tons  of  merchandise  were  conveyed 
over  it,  —  a  most  convincing  proof  of  the  necessity  of  this 
particular  internal  improvement,  whether  it  could  or  could 
not  compete  with  the  New  York  route  or  whether  it  evel- 
repaid  the  cost  of  construction  or,  indeed,  of  operation. 

The  temporary  success  of  the  early  trunk  line  canals 
incited  the  people  of  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  to  demand 
the  construction  of  canals,*  either  connecting  their  towns  with 

>  8m  David   Btevenwm'i   Sketch   e/  Ttnis  for  1808-09,  Pt.  iv.  No.  8,  ili- 

IM  Ciiit  Btvmetrittc  of  North  America,  xcvi.     There  U  s  brief  and  clear  ao- 

262-274.    A     iDOst     inteiesliac     and  count  of  the  PortaKc  Railway  hxA  of 

ample  account,  giving  helpful  illuitra-  the  connecting  BjratemB  in  C.  B.  Trego'a 

tiona,   inoluding    one    of    an    inclined  Qtoffrapfiji     of     i'miutrfwinva     (1843), 

plane,   it   "The  Evolution,  Decadence  147-156. 

and   Abandonment   of    the   Allegheny  'The   canal   commitBioDer'B   report 

Portage  Railroad."  by  W.  B.  Wilson.  forms  "Appendix"   to  vol.  ii  of    Tha 

in   the   Anrmal  Beport   of   the   Secre-  Journal  cf  Iha  Stnatt  of  Pennsylvania 

tkir  of   Internal   Aflaira   of   Peonsyl-  of  1833-34. 
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the  main  system  or,  in  some  cases,  merely  for  transportation 
of  goods  from  one  town  or  county  to  another.  The  legis- 
lators could  not  resist  these  appeals  and  multitudinous 
canals  were  dug.  Many  of  them  had  no  economic  justi- 
fication whatever  and  few  of  them  provided  enough  business 
to  repay  the  cost  of  operation.  Moreover,  there  was  great 
inefficiency  in  the  construction  and  carrying  on  of  these 
pubUc  utilities  and  there  was  also  corruption  and  extrava- 
gance. The  State,  too,  had  gone  into  the  venture  of  public 
ownership  and  operation  without  making  any  adequate 
financial'  ptoviaions.  In  the  end  the  people  of  Pennsylvania 
found  themselves  burdened  with  canals,  most  of  them  not 
paying  expenses  and  unable  to  compete  with  the  railroad 
systems  when  they  came  to  be  built.' 

West  of  the  AUeghanies,  the  canal  fever  raged  with  nearly 
as  great  severity  as  it  did  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  1822, 
the  Ohio  legislature  authorized  a  survey  to  be  made  to 
determine  the  practicabiUty  of  connecting  Lake  Erie  with 
the  Ohio  River  by  a  canal.  The  committee  reported  in 
1823,  and  ten  years  later  the  canal  was  opened  for  business 
from  the  "southwesterly  comer  of  the  Village  of  Cleveland" 
to  Portsmouth  on  the  Ohio.  It  was  308  miles  in  length 
and  its  summit  was  395  feet  above  Lake  Erie  and  491  feet 
above  its  entrance  into  the  Ohio.  On  portions  of  the  route, 
there  were  serious  engineering  difficulties  and  the  sudden 
risings  of  rivers  more  than  once  seriously  interfered  with  the 
muntenance  of  the  canal  after  it  was  opened  and  occasioned 
lai^  and  recurring  expenditures.     In  the  early  years  the 

>  See     Thomu    E.     WortiiinKton's  schede,    but  uaatul    aloo,    u   ihowiss 

"HiMorieal    Sketch    of    the    FinkncM  the  bat  thought  of  the  time  on  frsiiB- 

of  Pennaylruua"  in  the  PtMieationt  portation,    in    the   Jovmal   (tf  (A«   in- 

ol   ibe   American    Economio    Aseods-  Itmal  ImprovanaU  Caraenlian  that  WM 

tion,  vol.  H.    There  ia  »  good  deal  of  held  at  Baltimora  in  ISU  and  in  the 

inteavatiiis     matter     relating     mainly  "Iloport"  tfaataocompaniaait. 
to   tt»    Cheaapaake    and    Ohio   Canal 
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traffic  OQ  this  canal  was  heavy,  —  the  tolls,  fines,  and  water 
rents  in'  1837  amounted  to  nearly  three  hundred  thousand 
dollars.^  Its  early  success  led  to  visions  of  vast  interior 
navigations.  Some  of  these  were  abundantly  realized,  but 
for  the  most  part  there  was  disappointment.  There  were 
many  other  western  canals,  the  most  important,  perhaps, 
being  the  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal  which  was  designed 
to  connect  Chicago  with  the  Mississippi  system.*  Work 
was  begun  on  it  in  1836  and  continued  off  and  on  for  a  dozen 
years  greatly  to  the  relief  of  many  groups  of  settlers  in 
northern  Illinois,  who  otherwise  would  have  found  difficulty 
in  securing  the  necessities  of  existence. 

The  Southerners  also  prajfictg^  extensive  systems  of 
canals;  one  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  and  another  from  the  Flint  to  the  Savannah,'  but 
the  only  southern  canal  of  any  length  to  be  constructed  in 
this  period  was  that  connecting  the  Santee  and  Cooper 
rivers  in  South  Carolina.    It  was  very  expensively  con- 

>See    "Annu&l    Reports"    of    the  Stale  of  Indiana  Ddinealed  that  was 

Ohio   Cuial    Commiamonera ;     W.    F.  publiihed  at  New  York  in  1S38. 

Qephart'B    Tnmtportation  .  .  .  tn    (^  'See  James  W.  Putnam's    "IlliaoU 

Middle    West,    107-128;     Dr.    R.    B.  and  Michigan  Canai"  fonnuiK  vol.  z 

Way's    artide    on    the     "Misdosippi  of  Chicago  Hiatorioal  Society's  CMtc- 

Valley    and    Internal    Improvements,  ivma,  and  see  also  the  Ulinois  State  His- 

182&'1840"  in  Missisdppi  Valley  His-  toiieal  Library's  CoOecCiotu,  vii,  pp.  Izii- 

torical    AssodatioD'H    Proettdingt,    iv,  Ixivii. 

153-lSO;  James  L.  Bates's  AUrtd  >B.  J.  Hansen's  Lif»  of  Otorae 
KtOey,  m-93 ;  and  the  Hitlorv  of  lAe  M.  Troup,  174,  ISO.  In  1824  Oov- 
Ohio  Canala  puUished  by  the  Ohio  emor  Troup  advocated  undertaking 
State  Archsological  and  Historical  a  system  of  intetnsl  improvements  by 
Society  in  1906.  An  eariier  and  the  State  of  Georfcia-  U  this  wet« 
shorter  account  is  Charles  M.  Morris's  done,  instead  of  "dec^dng  dtleB 
essay  in  American  Historical  Associa-  and  a  vadllatins  trade  .  .  .  seeking 
tion's  Papen,  iii,  107-136.  There  an  emporium  elsewhere  than  within 
is  a  valuable  "List  of  Works  relating  her  own  limits,  she  will  witneoa  the 
to  Ohio  Canala"  in  C.  B.  Oalbteath's  proud  and  aumating  spectacle  of 
Ohio  Conola,  S~17.  published  hy  the  maritiiiie  towns  restored  and  flourish- 
Ohio  State  Library  in  1910.  ing,   new   ones  rising   up  —  her  trade 

On  Indiana,  Logan  Esarey's  article  steady  and  increasing —  .  .  .  and  she 

in    the    Indiana    Historical    Society's  may  witness  .  .  .  the  Weetem  watva 

PubHoaiiont,  v.  No.  2.  is  detailed  and  mingling  with  her  own,  and  the  trade 

oaietul;      and     much     outr«f-the-way  of    Miseouri    and    MiasiaBippi    Boated 

material    can    be    gleaned    from    Tht  through  her  own  territory  to  her  own 
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stnicted  and  without  adequate  engmeering  oversight.*  It 
was  of  small  utility,  was  dug  and  operated  by  a  private 
corporation,  and  is  interesting  mainly  as  an  example  of 
Southern  desire  for  better  transportation  facilities.'  In  the 
countiy  as  a  whole,  in  1830^  there  were  3908  miles  of  canal 
either  fini^ed  or  well  advanced  toward  completion  and 
6833  miles  more  either  under  construction  or  actively  con- 
templated.' These  canals  were  constructed  at  vast  out- 
lays for  those  days.  States  and  municipalities  issued  bonds 
to  provide  the  necessary  funds  out  of  all  proportion  to  their 
ordinary  taxable  receipts.*  With  the  coming  of  the  steam- 
boat and  the  railroad,  most  of  the  canals  went  out  of  use 
and,  finally,  in  many  instances  they  proved  to  be  menaces 
to  the  public  health.  The  great  changes  that  the  appli- 
cation of  steam  to  transportation  on  coastal  and  inland 
waters  and  on  the  land  itself  were  to  make  within  a  score  of 
years  could  not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  statesmen, 
financiers,  and  promoters  of  that  time,  and  they  should  not 
be  held  blameworthy  for  these  miscalculations.  Of  all 
the  canals,  the  Erie  alone  retained  its  vitahty.  Even  as 
late  as  i860,  it  had  a  grain  tonnage  equal  to  that  of  the 
railroads  paralleUng  its  course,  partly  because  the  roads 
paid  heavy  taxes  from  which  the  canal  was  exempt. 

It  is  an  interesting  thought  how  one  invention  supplants 
another.  For  a  time,  the  cry  was  for  roads  and  more  roads ; 
the  Nation,  the  States,  and  private  companies  undertook 
thdr  construction  and  operation  usually  in  return  for  tolls 

nqorto,  aod  lU  Qua  within  Hm  com-  Carntiaia  BooUeL.  x,  122.  uid  the  "Mur- 

pam  of  bar  own  rasourMa."  pbey  Fapan"  in  iiia  North  Caiolinft 

>  n.  B.  Phillip«'B  TrantportaUon  in  Hiotorical    Commiimon's    Pvblicatioru, 

U«  KatUrn  CeOon  Bdl.  34-43.  ii.  103-161. 

1  Akzaader    Trotter'a    ObtnaHon*  ■  Oeorse   Armioyd'a  JntcrnoJ  Nati' 

anViM  .  .  .  CraiSi  a!  tuch  q^  tkt  Statu  goHon.  447-48S. 

...  a*     haaa   eonttaeUi   PvUie   Dtbl*  'See  B.  R.  Curtia'i  "Debts  of  the 

(London.     188S),   chs.    T-riii.    J.    A.  Btatea"    in    TKa   NoriK   AmanMit  B*- 


"State  Aid  to  TmiQNntk.      tiftf  for  Jantury.  1814. 
1  in  Nitftb  Canliu"  In  the  North 
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that  were  levied  on  all  traffic  passing  over  them.  Then  came 
the  canals  which  rendered  partially  useless  the  stage- 
coach and  the  wagon,  and  also  the  stone  road  except  for 
merely  local  purposes.  In  their  turn  the  canals  were  hardly 
completed  as  a  system  when  the  steamboat  and  the  railway 
took  business  away  from  them.  Is  it  not  possible  that  the 
automobile  and  motor-truck  with  the  airplane  and  the 
electrically  propelled  car  will  one  day,  and  perhaps  a  not 
far  distant  one,  Ukewise  deprive  the  railroad  of  its  place 
in  the  transportation  system  of  this  country? 

The  Clermont  and  the  Phoenix  made  their  trial  trips  in 
1807 ;  but  the  application  of  steam  to  movement  by  water 
did  not  become  effective  on  the  seaboard  until  after  the 
close  of  the  War  of  1812  '  or  on  the  Mississippi  until  about 
1819,  and  even  later  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  speed  of  the 
first  boats  was  very  slow,  from  four  to  siz  miles  an  hoiu*,  — 
a  rate  of  progression  that  was  ineffective  against  the  current 
of  a  rapidly  running  river.  The  early  Hudson  River  steam- 
boats took  thirty-six  hours  to  make  the  run  between  Albany 
and  New  York  City  which  is  now  covered  in  a  quarter  of 
that  time.'    By  1820,  however,  they  were  carrying  sixteen 

■For  the  history  of  tl>e  ateamboat  i»t^    for   1S31    CDtiim.   N.   Y.,   p.   6). 

In    America,    ne    Stovenaon'a    Sktieh  My  attentioa  waa  called  to  Ihia  book 

0/    the     Civil     fitwtnecnne     af    North  by   Mr.    F.   B.   Owen.     The   tine   hy 

Amtriaa,  110-169.     The  Euooceaive  edt-  the  nuul-<x»oh  from  Boaton   to   New 

tlona    of    Samuel    Cumiixsa'B    Wattm  York,  210  milM.  was  forty-one  koure 

Pilot  from  182G  to   1S41  give  tu  ao-  and   the   fare   Stl.QO;    but   by   goins 

count  of  the  Ohio  BiTer  and  the  Mia-  oomenhat  alower  by  stage  and  ateam- 

■iasippi     River    bdow    the     Miaaouri  boat  from   New   London,  Piovidcmoe, 

and    of    the    towna    and    eettlementa  or  Norwich,  the  fare  waa  |7.2fi  {Th» 

along  tlie  banks  of  those  streams.  If  eio   England   Almanae   and   Matonie 

*The   Btjmbliean    Critia.    July    22,  Caimdar  for   1838,   atag^-lirt  at  end). 

1608.    The   "Telegraph   Coach"   with  The  rates  of  poata«e  had  incraaaed 

aeats   for   eight   paasengera   only   waa  ainco    1300.    being    IS   cents   in    1816 

advertised  to  make  the  nm  from  Al-  tor  ninety  miles  for  a  single  tetter  aa 

bany  to  Buffalo  in  Gfty-mi  hours,  or  against   10  oenta  in   1800  and  12)  in 

ninety-two  boura  in  all  by  steamboat  1832.     The  rato  on  the  ahorteat  dia- 

and  coach  from  New  York  City  to  Buf-  t&nce.  under  30  milea,  waa  reduced  in 

falo,  —  four  daya  for  the  run  that  is  this  later  year  from  .12   to  .06.     See 

now  made  in  ball  a  day  or  leaa.    See  the  preoent  work,  vol.  iv,  9,  and  al- 

Tht  Stagt,  CwiaJ,  and  Btamboat  Btg-  manaca  of  iba  p«iod. 
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thousand  passengers  a  year  between  the  two  cities  at  a  fare 
of  six  dollars  for  each  person.  By  that  time,  traffic  through 
Loi^  Island  Sound  was  also  active,  steamers  running  to 
Norwalk,  Hartford,  New  London,  and  even  to  Providence 
in  Rhode  Island.  The  use  of  steamboats  from  New  York 
southward  grew  more  slowly,  but  after  1820  there  were 
many  of  them  plying  along  the  seaboard.  In  1825,  Nicholas 
Biddle  wrote  to  WilUam  H.  Crawford,  who  was  then  at 
Washington  slowly  recovering  from  an  illness.  He  invited 
him  to  come  to  Philadelphia  and  wrote  that  the  "steam- 
boats will  render  the  travelling  very  easy  — -and  in  leas  than 
four  and  twenty  hours  you  can  be  in  Philadelphia,"  — a 
(^stance  that  is  now  covered  by  train  in  one-eighth  of  that 
time.'  The  route  followed  in  1825  was  from  Washington 
to  Annapohs  by  coach,  across  Chesapeake  Bay  by  steamer, 
thence  to  Newcastle,  Delaware,  by  coach,  and  up  the  bay 
and  river  by  steamer  to  Philadelphia.  This  does  not  sound 
very  inviting  at  the  present  time,  but  the  people  of  those 
days  were  accustomed  to  great  hardships  in  traveUing. 

The  first  steamer  to  be  launched  in  the  Mississippi 
Valley  was  the  ^ew  Orleans,  which  was  built  at  Pittsburg 
in  1811.  She  was  constructed  for  Livingston,  Fulton,  and 
Nicholas  Roosevelt,  and  was  built  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  last  named.  In  September,  1811,  she  started  down 
stream  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  as  passengers.  After 
some  delays,  while  awaiting  high  water  at  the  falls  of  the 
Ohio  at  Louisville,  she  passed  them  safely  and  in  due  course 
reached  New  Orleans.*  For  two  years  she  plied  between 
that  city  and  Natchez,  but  in  1814  was  destroyed  by  acci- 
dent.    In  1815,  the  EjUerprise  that  had  been  built  at  Browns- 

■  "Biddle  Manuscripta"  in  Librtwy  B-teanboat    Vovnge    oa    the    Weotam 

of  CoocnM,  andai  dtM  of  Febrouy  Wnteis"    in   Maryland  Historical   8o- 

16. 1S26.  ci«ty'i  find-PMieiaian,  No.  0. 

*Sm   J.   H.   B.   Lmtnbe't   "Fint 
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ville,  in  Pennsylvania,  not  only  went  down  the  river,  but 
ascended  against  the  current  to  Louisville  and  thence  to 
Pittsburg,  thereby  demonstrating  the  possibility  of  river 
steamboat  navigation.'  The  building  of  steamboats  now 
proceeded  with  rapidity  and  before  the  end  of  1819,  no  less 
than  sixty  of  them  had  been  launched  on  the  waters  of  the 
Mississippi  or  its  affluents.  It  seems  to  be  impossible  to 
estimate  the  number  of  steamboats  plying  on  the  Mississippi 
and  its  branches  at  any  one  time,  for  the  Ufe  of  a  river  steamer 
was  brief.  The  boats  were  flimsily  constructed,  the  engines 
were  weak  and  clumsy,  and  the  boilers  were  poorly  put 
together.  The  sudden  and  frequent  changes  from  motion  to 
rest  at  the  various  landings  made  it  very  difficult  to  control 
the  making  of  steam.  The  pressure  was  very  uneven  and 
resulted  in  blowing  out  of  cylinder  heads  and  bursting 
of  boilers,  —  the  burning  of  the  boat  being  an  ahnost  in- 
evitable result.  The  navigation  of  the  rivers  was  also 
peculiarly  perilous.  In  addition  to  shoals  and  swiftly 
running  currents,  they  were  infested  with  drifted  trees 
that  had  become  anchored  by  their  branches  to  the  river 
bottoms  with  the  trunks  swinging  down  the  stream  at  an 
angle  of  from  thirty  to  fifty  degrees.  These  were  the  snags, 
planters,  and  sawyers  that  brought  many  a  steamboat  to 
an  early  end.*  For  these  reasons,  the  life  of  an  early 
Mississippi  steamboat  was  about  four  years,  which  was 

1  Ben   Canftday's  Hutory  (^  ham»-  1336.     Donalil    iicLeod     (Butorv    <if 

sOU.  120.  tfuiboiwin,    Buffalo,    1646)    wtiniatod 

■J.    T.    Bcharfa    Eittory    of   Saint  that  in  1S42  there  were  4S0  steamsrv 

Louit,  il,  1094-1123,  which  is  repeated  on  tlie  Miniaaippi  River  and  ita  afflu- 

in  E.  W.  Oould'a  Fifty   Teari  on  (Ae  enta    with    an    aurecate    tomutee    of 

Mimutippi,     ch.     niv ;      De     Bow's  00,000  and  valued  at  more  tbsa  seven 

ComvKTcial  S«oino  for  1849,   pp.   279-  million  dollorH. 

288.    Chapter    lii    of    James    Hall's  The    epitit    of    weatern    steamboAt 

SlaiUtie*  of  Iht  Wett  (Cincinnati,  1836)  navigation   of   this   eaily   time  is   set 

ia    an    intereetins    eariy    account,     A  down   in    John  Hay's   "Jim   Bludso" 

toUe  on  pp.  262-203  ^ves  the  namefl,  with  a  vigor  and  tmthfulnets  that  on* 

tonnace,  and  dates  of  building  and  losa  seldom  find*  in  tliu  worid. 
of    all    weatam    ri' 
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later  increafled  to  aix.  In  1836  there  were  only  eighty-seven 
steamboats  on  the  river  that  had  been  launched  before 
1830.  In  1835  the  fare  for  cabin  passage  including  board 
from  Wheeling  to  New  Orleans,  a  distance  of  1908  miles, 
was  thirty-five  dollars  and  deck  passage  one-quarter  as 
much,  the  passenger  "finding  himself."'  The  ten  years 
between  1840  and  1850  saw  river  navigation  at  its  height ; 
th^i  the  railroads  grew  quickly  west  of  the  mountains  and 
set  a  limit  to  the  commerce  of  the  northern  Mississippi 
Valley  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

Steamboats  made  their  appearance  on  the  Great  Lakes 
at  a  later  day  than  they  did  in  the  Mississippi  region.  The 
WaUt-inrike~Waler  made  her  first  trip  in  1818  on  Lake  Erie. 
With  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  the  demand  for  steam 
navigation  grew  and  it  was  supplied.  In  1834,  it  was  ar- 
ranged to  run  a  weekly  steamboat  from  Buffalo  to  Chicago 
during  the  summer.  In  1837,  there  were  said  to  be  forty-two 
steamboats  in  active  emplo)Tnent  on  Lake  Erie  and  six 
miore  on  the  stocks.'  By  1840,  they  had  established  regular 
business  with  the  harbors  on  Lake  Michigan.  From  that 
time  on,  steamer  traffic  on  the  Lakes  exercised  an  extremely 
important  influence  on  the  settlement  of  the  northern  part  of 
the  Old  Northwest.  By  1848,  the  time  from  New  York  to  St. 
Louis  by  rail  and  steamer  had  been  cut  down  to  eight  days  and 
could  be  made  with  a  fair  amount  of  comfort  and  certainty. 

The  application  of  steam  to  transportation  on  land  was 
demonstrated  to  be  commercially  possible  by  George 
Stephenson,  an  En^sbman.  There  were  locomotive  engines 
as  good  as  Stephenson's  from  the  theoretical  point  of  view, 

•EbU'b  SfaluMca  nf  04  Wut,   240.  8l«uaboat  Tniv«l  on  the  Ohio  Rivar" 

tSmay  tntomUm  detiJU  *ra  livmk  in  in   Ohio   Arduaolcgieal    and    Bitloncal 

MooeUe'a    "IVogr«M    of    Navisntion  Quarttriy,  iz.  3SB. 
...  of  the  MiBB[qii"  in   Uie  Mia-  'J.  N.  Lunad'a  Bitlory  ^  Bnt^ 

MMvei    Hittofital    Sodetr's    PuUtoo-  1,  33,  tf. 
lioM.  Tii.  Mtd  L.  &  HowliMT'i  "Eariy 
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but  he  tuanaged  to  combine  correct  mechanical  appliances 
with  a  commercially  profitable  line  of  railroad.'  He  con- 
structed the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  railway  in  the  face 
of  doubt  and  legislative  refusal  of  aid.  It  was  open  for 
traffic  in  September,  1830,  and  its  success  spurred  on  the 
building  of  railroads  in  Europe  and  more  extensively  in 
America.  The  earhest  or  one  of  the  earliest  railroads  to  be 
built  was  the  five  miles  of  "way  leaves"  that  connected 
near-by  collieries  with  Sunderland,  England,  and  was  in 
working  order  in  1723.'  These  early  railroads  were  used  to 
haul  the  coal  from  the  pit  to  the  shipping  point.  Almost 
one  hundred  years  later,  Stephenson  equipped  the  railroad 
leading  from  a  colliery  to  Durham  with  a  steam  locomotive 
that  .drew  seventeen  loaded  wagons  at  four  miles  an  hour.* 
The  first  railroads  to  be  built  in  America  were  one  on  Beacon 
Hill,  Boston,  and  another  in  Delaware  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, in  the  first  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but 
the  details  are  indefinite.  The  third  railroad  or  tramroad 
or  possibly  the  fourth  was  built  at  Falling  Creek,  Virginia, 
in  1810.  It  was  about  a  mile  long  and  at  one  point  ran 
across  a  trestle  some  seventy-five  feet  highiT^One  of  the 
rails  was  grooved  and  the  other  tongued  to  fit  corresponding 
wheels  on  either  side  of  the  wagon.    The  sixth  road  was 


1  Afl  wai  the  case  with  Fulton,  Bt«- 


1  oombioed  the  devioea  ftnd  ex-  to   produce   a   praotioable   looontotivB. 

his   predeceeaors   in   the  Sea   Bamuel   Sniilsa'a   Qtorgt   SUjAtn- 

production   ot   a  machine   that  would  ion  and  William  H.  Bniirn'H  Hiatory 

go   commercially   and   keep   on   going  r^  tKt  Firti  Locomotwa  in  Amaiea. 

profitably:     theae    were    the    amooth  'Royal  Eiitorical  Manuacript  Coin- 

wheel   in   place   of   the   oog   wheel   of  miwion'!    Rtporl    an    TTcfbacfc    Jbbcy 

earlier  typea,  the  exhauiting  the  ateam  Manuacripli,  vi,  lOi. 

from   the   vlinders   directly  into   the  ■  William   H.   Brown'a   Fittl   Loett- 

cbimney,  thus  creating  a  Btrong   draft  motisei     in     America    (ed.     IS7I),    55. 

without  the  uae  of  bellows,  and  the  mak-  Lewis  H.  Haney'a  "  CongreBaiooal  HiB' 

Ing  of  a  tubular  boiler  in  which  twenty-  tory  of  Railways  in  the  United  State* 

five     three-inch     copper     tubes     con-  to  1850,"  forming  BuUttin  No.  211  of 

ducted  the  heated  gasea  from  the  fur-  the  Univerwty  ol  Wiaoonain,  oontaina 

nace  to  the  chimney.     It  was  not  until  much   useful   mfoimstuiii   In   »   brief 

the  m»lang  of  Um  "Booket"  in  1820  oompaa. 
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built  at  Quincy,  MassschusettB,  in  1826.  This  road  had 
wooden  rails  laid  on  stone  sleepers  and  covered  with  iron 
plates,  the  wheels  of  the  wagons  being  flanged.^  These 
railroads  were  all  for  the  traiisportation  of  heavy  material 
for  short  distances.  They  were  either  gravity  roads  or  the 
propelling  power  was  provided  by  horses,  or,  on  one  of  the 
later  roads,  by  men.*  Some  of  the  early  roads,  especially  in 
Pennsylvania,  were  constructed  at  pubUc  expense.  These 
were  open  to  any  one  who  had  the  necessary  locomotive 
or  horse  equipment  and  on  one  of  them  the  regulations 
provided  that  the  slower  conveyance,  whether  steam  or  horse 
drawn,  when  overtaken  by  a  speedier  must  make  for  the 
first  siding  and  allow  the  swifter  to  pass.'  The  first  steam 
locomotive  to  be  used  in  America  was  the  "Stourbridge 
lion"  which  was  imported  from  the  Stephenson  engine 
works  in  1829.*  For  some  time  it  was  blocked  up  in  the 
yard  of  a  machine  shop  and  operated  with  steam  from  a 
stationary  boiler  to  run  the  machinery  of  the  shop.  At  a 
later  time  it  was  used  on  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  railroad, 
but  was  too  heavy  for  the  rails  and  disappeared.  The 
natural  prejudice  against  the  employment  of  steam  loco- 
motives comes  out  in  a  conversation  with  Governor  Troup 

>  Bae  article  by  Time  L.  Cowlea  in  loadj    wen    built    at    publio    expena*. 

Bsiton    Stmiing    Trmteriid    for    Miy  tbey  wera  op«n  for  uob  by  any  ona  who 

12.    IMO;    W.    Haadl   Wilson's  Brirf  had  the  proper  equipmant  upon  psy- 

Rsncw  0/  Railroad  Bidorf,   20;    and  mant  of   a   toll.     Tha   mlaa   providsd 

Qeorca    SmitlL'B    Biitory    of   Dttauan  that  no   oai   should   oany   more  than 

Couniv,   3SB.    The  beat  iKieF  koeount  three  and  •  half   tooa   and  no  "bur- 

of    land    ttsnaportatdon    wiUi    hdptul  den  car"  Bhould  Ifavel  taater  than  five 

illuatratuuij    Ii    QeoT£e    O.    Crockar'a  miles  an  hour.     The  ocoaaionBl  shipper 

From     Iha     Staffs     CoaeK     to  .  .  .  Oie  (ound  it  too  ezpeniiTe  to  provide  tha 

iSbwf  Car.  Tehidaa  with  flanged  wheals  to  run  on 

■  Tha    advantatea    of   raitwayi    am  the  rafls,  and  the  buaiDua  drifted  into 

set  forth  in  the  fleport  as  to  tha  prao-  the  hands  of  individuals  or  companiea. 

tieabtlity  and  expediency  of  oonstnicb-  Bee  abatract  of  Antes  Snyder's  article 

ins  a  railway  from  Boaton  to  the  Hud-  in     Seientifie     American     3nppUm«nt, 

son  River  that  was  presented  to  tbo  November  28,  1003. 
Msasai  Iiiiiiiillii    House   of    Rapraaonta-  '  W.   H.  Brawn's  Pint  LoeomctuM 

tiTM  in  January,  1827.  in  AtHtnca,  74-03. 

*Aa    the    eariy    PMmaylnnia    niU 
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of  Georgia  in  which  he  assented  to  the  advisability  of  rail- 
roads, but  as  for  the  employment  of  steam  locomotives 
exclaimed,  "Good  God,  I  cannot  stand  that ;  I  will  go  to  the 
extent  of  horse  power." 

The  "historic  moment"  in  the  railroad  history  of  America 
was  on  July  4, 1828,  when  Charles  Carroll  of  CarroUton,  the 
sole  surviving  Signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
laid  the  "comer  stone"  on  the  line  of  the  contemplated 
'  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroad.^  The  first  steam  railroad  to 
be  operated  in  the  United  States  was  the  Charleston  and 
Hamburg  Railway  connecting  South  Carolina's  great  sear- 
port  with  the  Savannah  River,  opposite  Augusta,  in  the 
State  of  Georgia.  It  was  constructed  partly  at  the  coat  of 
South  Carolina  to  divert  the  commerce  of  the  upper 
Savannah  River  to  Charleston,  which  had  been  the  point  of 
transshipment  for  the  interior  trade  in  colonial  days.  It  was 
an  attempt  to  revive  the  waning  fortunes  of  Charleston, 
which  were  already  beginning  to  feel  the  effects  of  com- 
petition with  the  cotton  lands  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
and  the  diversion  of  trans-Atlantic  traffic  to  New  York, 
and  other  northern  seaports.  The  new  railway  was  lightly 
built,  running  for  miles  over  low  trestles,  and  the  final  ap- 
proach to  the  Savannah  Kver  was  made  by  an  inclined 
plane.  The  stage-coaches  had  carried  twelve  passengers 
or  so  a  week  between  Charleston  and  Augusta ;  after  the 
opening  of  the  railroad  in  October,  1833,  the  number  of 
passengers  increased  to  fifty  a  day.  The  South  Caroliniana 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  energy  and  public  spirit  that 
they  displayed  in  carrying  through  this  enterprise.  As  aa 
instrument  of  transportation,  however,  the  road  was  not  a 
success  because  the  Georgians  forbade  its  extension  across 

Biown'a  Firtt  I/oeoKUtmi  in 
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the  river  and  constructed  a  railroad  of  their  own  to  tap  the 
resources  of  the  State  above  Augusta  and  to  concentrate 
commerce  at  Savannah.' 

The  first  engines  used  on  the  early  railroads  were  very 
li^t  and  of  small  power,  and  the  earliest  lines  were  built 
with  sharp  curves  and  steep  pitches.  These  could  be  ovei^ 
come  in  dry  weather,  but  a  very  small  amount  of  moisture 
on  the  rails  stalled  the  locomotives.  An  example  occurs 
in  the  early  history  of  the  Philadelphia  and  Germantown 
Railway,  which  was  very  steep  in  places.  It  advertised 
that  a  locomotive  engine  will  depart  daily  with  a  train  of 
passenger  cars  "when  the  weather  is  fair"  ;  when  not  fair, 
cars  drawn  by  horses  will  be  used.'  So  uncertain  was  eariy 
steam  locomotion  in  New  England  that  trains  were  some- 
times lost  in  rain  or  snow  and  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
provide  relays  of  horses  at  convenient  spots  to  rescue  any 
locomotive  that  might  be  unable  to  proceed.  It  was  also 
thou^t  dangerous  to  run  in  the  darkness  and  therefore  all 
motion  on  these  roads  came  to  an  end  at  sundown. 

The  electric  telegraph  came  into  existence  most  oppor- 
tunely to  make  possible  the  running  of  trains  on  the  rail- 
roads with  the  minimum  of  danger  and  the  maximum  of 
speed  and  certainty  of  operation.  As  was  the  case  with 
Fulton,  so  Samuel  Finley  Breese  Morse  *  was  a  portrait 
painter  by  profession.  He  was  the  son  of  Jedidiah  Morse, 
the  geographer  and  a  Calvinistic  minister.  Permitting  the 
son  to  study  art  must  have  seemed  a  good  deal  like  consigning 

1  n.  B.  FbilUps'B  Hitloru  o/  Trant-  •  HMorv  of  tht  BaUum  LocomeHa* 

vorlatim   in  Ihi   Eatiem   Cotton   BM.  Worit.  1831  to  1907.     A  faonnuls  ol 

ch.  iii ;   T.  D.  JerTejr'a  Bobtrt  Y.  Havn*  Um  kbove  sdvertiiemant  la  on  p.  13. 

ami  Ail  Tima,  using  index;   H.  Hun-  'See  E.   L.   Morae'a  Samuel  F.  B. 

mood'a  SoalA  Carolina,  629-633;  Hand-  Mortt:      HU     LtUeri     atid     Jounalt 

book  of  Soulk  Carolina  (2nd  ed.,  1908),  (2  vols.,  Bocton,  1914).  and  Snmuri  I. 

pp.  606~50S :  ftnd  Meyer  and  MkoGill'a  Prime's  Lift  of  Samiul  f.  B.  Mont, 

Hidery  «f  TraatportaHon  in  fftt  Vwltd  LLJ>.  (Now  Yotk,  187«). 
Oste,  422-427. 
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him  to  perdition ;  but  his  parents  consented  and  the  profits 
of  the  "Geographies"  provided  the  necessary  funds.  While 
returning  home  from  one  of  his  Europeim  trips,  a  fellow 
passenger  —  Dr.  Charlea  T.  Jackson  of  Boston  —  asserted 
that  the  electric  current  went  instantly  from  one  end  of  a  line 
of  wire  to  the  other.  At  once  Morse  declared  that  if  that 
were  bo  there  was  no  reason  why  "intelligence  may  not  be 
transmitted  instantaneously  by  electricity."  From  that 
moment  telegraphy  occupied  Morse's  mind  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else  except  that  he  was  obliged  to  exercise 
his  profession  to  procure  bread.  In  devising  the  telegraph, 
he  freely  used  information  that  he  obtained  from  Joseph 
Henry,  Alfred  Vail,  Ezra  Cornell,  and  others ;  but  the  success- 
ful assembling  of  their  ideas  and  combining  them  with  hia 
own  to  produce  a  workable  electric  telegraph  has  given  him 
deserved  immortality.'  The  firat  line  was  opened  in  1844. 
It  immediately  attracted  attention  and  the  telegraph  caSm 
into  common  use^  within  a  few  years ;  but  Morse's  later  life 
was  very  largely  occupied  with  defending  his  invaition 
against  the  infringements  of  others. 

The  first  improvement  in  the  railroad  was  the  substitution 
of  the  solid  U-shaped  iron  rail  for  a  combination  of  strap- 
iron  and  wood.     The  next  was  to  substitute  wooden  trans- 

■  An  Mcount  ot  th*  origlii  and  de-  de[>oBitioiit   from  vaiioiu   peracHtB  ez- 

vdoiuiiieDt  ol    Morse's    invention    by  poamg  errois  of  dates  sjid  statemeat* 

WilliuD  B.  Tajdoc  was  printed  io  the  of  hia  opponents.     The  telegraph  oou^ 

Annuai    Bcport    of    the    Smithsonian  panies  and  the  miles  of  wire  in  opera- 

lustltutioit    for     1S78,     pp.     263-300,  tion  in  ISGO  «j«  given  in  Report  of  th« 

under   the   title   of   "Henry   and   the  SuptrintatderU  0/  Ote  C«nm»  /Or  18BB, 

T^egraph."     See    also    Alfred    Vail's  p.  112. 

Deseripiion    0/    tfit    Amrrieem    Electro  As  a  sdentifio  man  Joseph  Henry 

MaOMiie   TtUorapli:    nine  in  aptraHon  probably   deaervee   in   OUT   history  th« 

httaetn  tlu   Cititt   0/  WathinaUrn  and  place  next  to  Franklin ;   but  be  ma  «n 

BoUttnore     (Washinston,      1S4G)     and  experimenter  rather  than  an  ezploitor 

J.  C.  Vail's  Sortv  Hietorv  of  Ute  Electro-  and  the  oblivion  that  attends  tiie  man 

MagntUe  TeUorarA.    From  LeOer*  arul  in  the  laboratory  seema  to  hare  niiw 

Journals   of  Alfred   VaU   (New   York,  rounded    him.     See    A    Memorial    of 

1914).     Morae,    himself,    prepared    an  Joeeph   Henrv-    PyMiehed  by  Order   of 

account     in     1867     entitled     Modem  Canvr—  (Waatunston,  1680}. 
Tdtgra^iy,  which  has,  as  an  appendix, 
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Terse  sle^pere  laid  on  the  surface  of  the  road  bed  instead  of  on 
the  stone  posts  or  walls  that  were  used  at  first  and  found  to 
be  inelastic  and  disturbed  by  the  frosts  of  northern  wintere. 
As  it  was  financially  impossible  to  build  reasonably  straight 
and  level  road  beds  in  a  new  country  and  over  the  moun- 
tainous approaches  of  .the  Appalachians,  it  proved  to  be 
feasible  to  change  the  form  of  the  locomotive  by  providing 
it  with  four  front  wheels  on  a  truck  to  which  the  engine  was 
attached  on  a  pivot.  A  locomotive  mounted  in  this  way 
could  go  around  a  sharp  curve,  and  then  the  same  principle 
was  appUed  to  the  coaches  or  cars  in  which  the  passengers 
rode  or  freight  was  carried.  This  again  led  at  once  to  the 
substitution  of  a  long  boxlike  car  for  a  replica  of  the  old 
stage-coach,  which  had  been  the  form  of  the  first  railroad 
passenger  conveyances.  Then  a  doorway  was  cut  in  the 
end,  the  passengers  were  seated  on  either  side  of  an  aisle,  and 
thus  the  American  locomotive  and  coach  were  evolved. 

With  each  improvement  of  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad, 
speed  was  increased  and  the  conditions  of  travelling  were 
improved.  In  1817,  the  time  from  Boston  to  New  York 
had  been  cut  down  from  eighty  hours  to  forty  or  so.  Pas- 
sengers left  New  York  by  boat  on  Monday,  Wednesday,  or 
Friday  morning  for  New  Haven,  where  they  transshipped 
to  another  boat  for  New  London  and  from  there  proceeded 
by  stage-coach  to  IV>vidence  and  Boston.  In  1826,  the 
time  was  further  reduced  to  twenty-four  hours.'  From 
New  York  southward,  one  went  by  railroad  through  New 
Jersey.  In  1833,  Adams  travelled  over  this  line.  He  timed 
the  rate  of  speed  at  sixteen  miles  in  fifty  minutes;  "We 
had  flakes  of  fire  floating  about  ua  in  the  cars  the  whole 
time,"  he  wrote.  Between  Amboy  and  Bordentown  a 
wheel  on  one  of  the  coaches  burst  into  flame  and  slipped 

>J.  q.  Adunt'i  JffMotra.  iv,  4;  vii,  Slfi;  Tui,  641:  ix.  aO;  lii.  7a 
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off  the  rail.  One  of  the  care  was  overeat  and  the  side 
crushed  in.  Two  pereons  were  killed  and  one  only  in  that 
car  escaped  unhurt.  In  the  same  year  Audubon,  journeying 
southward,^  from  Fetereburg,  Virginia,  was  dragged  in  a 
"car  drawn  by  a  locomotive"  at  the  rate  of  twelve  miles  an 
hour  and  "  sparks  of  fire  "  came  into  the  car  in  such  quMitities 
that  the  passengers  were  kept  constantly  busy  extinguishing 
them  on  their  clothes.  In  1844,  Adams  left  Baltimore  at 
nine  o'clock  in  the  morning  and  reached  the  Aster  House  in 
New  York  before  midnight  of  the  same  day. 
.  These  improvements  in  transportation  were  greatly  for 
the  public  benefit.  They  were  essential  to  the  peopling  of 
the  West  and  to  the  building  up  of  the  industries  of  tlie 
iEast.*  Capital  was  in  scant  supply  and  the  citizens  naturally 
turned  to  the  public  authorities  for  aid.  The  federal  Con- 
gress, State  legislatures,  and  the  cities  and  towns  answered 
the  demand.  The  Erie  Canal  was  constructed  by  the  State 
of  New  York ;  States  and  cities  subscribed  to  the  stock  of 
road  companies,  and  legislatures  gave  promotera  the  right 
to  hold  lotteries.  When  the  railroads  came,  therefore, 
the  people  were  accustomed  to  pubUc  contribution.  In  the 
western  country  especially,  public  aid  was  very  necessary 
because  roads,  canals,  and  railroads  could  not  possibly  earn 
any  return  on  the  money  invested  in  them,  until  the  coun- 
try served  by  them  had  been  cleared  and  was  producing  a 
surplus  for  transportation.  The  result  was  a  mass  of  public 
debt  which  was,  for  the  most  part,  entirely  justifiable  from 
economic  and  political  standpoints,  but  was  none  the  less 
burdensome.  It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  many 
of  these  States  went  into  the  banking  business  with  the 

>  F.  H.  Hemok'B  Audubon,  ii,  63.  Eeonomtet,  ivii ;  D.  R.  Dswey*!  "Btkto 

■O.    S.    Csllender'a    "Eaiiy  Ttbo*-  Bkokjni  Betor*  iho  CivQ  War"  i3*n- 

pottalioD     mod     Banldns   Entotpriaca  «!«  Daeatittnlt,  Slat  Cone.,  Sod  8a^, 

of  tba  State"  in  Quarltrly  Jmtntat  of  Tid..34). 
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expectation,  apparently,  that  they  could  secure  enough 
profits  from  banking  to  relieve  themselves  of  a  part,  at 
least,  of  the  burdens  of  railroad  building.  In  many  cases 
these  hopes  proved  to  be  elusive,  but  in  some  States,  notably 
in  Virginia'  and  South  CaroUna,  the  State  banks  were  well 
managed  and  profitable.  The  Bank  of  South  Carolina  was 
founded  in  1812.  The  act  for  its  estabhshment' provided 
that  all  the  assets  of  the  State  should  form  its  capital  and 
that  all  the  taxes  collected  by  the  State  should  be  deposited 
in  it.  The  bank  might  receive  private  deposits,  discount 
biUs  of  exchange,  loan  money  even  on  mortgages,  and  issue 
paper  currency ;  but  the  amount  loaned  on  real  property 
was  to  be  apportioned  among  the  election  districts,  according 
to  the  number  of  representatives  in  the  Assembly.*  The 
income  of  this  bank  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  revenue 
of  the  State.  This  act  was  amended  from  time  to  time 
and  the  operations  of  the  bank  aroused  jealousies  and  envy 
on  the  part  of  legislators  and  of  financial  institutions.  It 
lived  down  aJl  these  troubles  and  in  1847  had  received  and 
paid  out  over  twenty-eight  million  dollars. 

Three  journeys  made  in  1796,  1836,  and  1S45  reflect  the  ■ 
chMiging  conditions  of  travel.  The  first  was  made  by  Moses 
Austin,*  who  left  Virginia  on  December  8,  1796.  He  and 
his  comrades  rode  on  horseback  about  thirty  miles  a  day 
to  Harrodsburg,  K^itucl^,  which  they  reached  on  the  23rd 
of  that  month.  On  the  29th  they  crossed  the  Ohio  by  ice 
and  by  boat  and  on  the  9th  of  January  reached  Kaskaskia  - 
on  the  Misrassippi,  having  been  almost  exactly  a  month  on 

>  Ridkard    Ii.    Morton's    "^^rsiium  'Boe  A  CompUation  of  AU  Uu  Acta 

Stata    Dabt    and    Intenul    Impiove-  ...  in  SdoKon  te  the  Bank  of  lltt  3taf 

menta,    IS30-38"    in   Journal   of   Po-  of  SaiKk    Cardina   (ColumbU.,   8.   C. 

lOie^    Eeommv.    xiv.    No.    4,    April,  ISiS}. 

1917:    and   William  h.   Royall'a  Hit-  ^Am*rieai%    ffwAn-iBo)     Raritm,     ▼, 

ton/   of   Vvvinta  Sonibt  .  .  .  Prior   b>  £38. 
tiuCvU  War. 
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the  way.  The  second  journey  was  made  by  Lucian  Minor.* 
He  left  Baltimore  by  stage  on  November  29, 1836,  over  the 
National  Road,  which  he  described  as  a  "fine  McAdamised 
turnpike."  On  December  6  he  left  Wheeling  by  steam- 
boat for  Cincinnati.  The  ice  was  running  in  the  river  and 
the  voyage  proved  to  be  full  of  peril.  But  he  reached  Louis- 
ville on  the  I6th.  There  he  passed  through  a  canal  with 
two  locks  which  had  cost  nearly  a  million  dollars,  five- 
sevenths  being  paid  by  the  United  States.  At  Louisville 
he  stayed  at  the  Gait  House,  which  he  described  as  "a  new 
and  elegant  hotel,  almost  vieing  with  the  Tremont  of 
Boston  " ;  he  had  a  warm  room  on  the  fourth  story  and  clean 
towels.  On  December  21  he  reached  Shawneetown  in 
Illinois.  Nine  years  later,  in  May,  1845,  W.  W.  Greenough  * 
travelled  by  steamer  and  railroad  from  Detroit  to  Boston 
in  less  than  three  days  and  a  half. 

By  1840  there  were  nearly  three  thousand  miles  of  steam 
railroad  in  operation  in  the  United  States.  About  one-half 
of  this  mileage  was  in  the  Middle  States,  —  Pennsylvania 
with  seven  hundred  and  fifty  miles  having  the,  greatest 
extent  of  railroad  of  any  State  in  the  country.  Indeed, 
there  were  more  miles  of  railroad  in  Pennsylvania  than  in 
all  the  Southern  States  put  together.  In  the  next  ten  years 
the  railroad  mileage  tripled  to  about  nine  thousand  miles  in 
all.  By  this  time,  New  York  had  outstripped  Pennsylvania 
and  Massachusetts  was  pressing  hard  upon  the  Keystone 
State.  In  1850,  something  less  than  one-quarter  of  the 
total  mileage  was  in  the  States  south  of  the  Potomac  and  the 
Ohio.  The  seasonal  variation  of  cotton  and  tobacco  carriage 
in  that  region  and  the  multiplicity  of  navigable  waters  made 
against  railroad  building.     In  Kentucky  there  were  only 
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eeventy-eight  miles  of  completed  railroad,  and  in  Virginia 
there  were  less  than  four  hundred  miles  in  comparison  with 
thirteen  hundred  in  New  York.  Georgia,  indeed,  in  1850, 
was  the  only  Southern  State  that  had  a  railroad  qrstem  in 
actual  operation  that  was  at  all  comparable  to  those  of  the 
SUtes  of  the  Northeast.' 

Important  as  transportation  has  been  in  determining  the 
growth  of  cities  and  towns  and  the  settlement  of  farming 
areas  —  in  the  development  of  the  material  side  of  life  —  the 
effect  of  these  new  forces  on  the  relation  of  man  to  man  has 
been  even  greater.  By  making  practicable  the  working 
together  of  human  beings  in  larger  tmits  it  has  conduced 
to  the  development  of  democracy  and  direct  government ; 
democracy  has  outgrown  the  town  and  State  until  now,  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific,  from  Canada  to  Mexico,  the 
whole  force  of  the  community  in  a  brief  space  of  time  can 
be  thrown  in  any  one  desired  direction.  Peering  into  the 
future  and  embarking  on  the  dangerous  path  of  prophecy, 
it  is  not  at  all  out  of  the  realm  of  possibihty  that  the  same 
forces  that  have  broken  down  sectional  barriers  within 
national  borders  will  shatter  national  barriers  themselves 
and  racial  lines,  too,  and  lead  to  international  action  on  a 
scale  and  in  directions  hitherto  tmdreamed  of.  So,  too,  in  a 
similar  way  and  for  similar  reasons  the  old  associations  of 
man  to  man,  of  the  employer  and  employed  working  to- 
gether, side  by  side,  have  disappeared.  The  man  of  executive 
mind  and  of  power  can  now  direct  far  more  than  the  gang 
of  working  men  laboring  by  his  side  or  within  easy  reach  by 
^e  or  horse ;  he  now  can  administer  a  factory  or  a  group  of 
them,  or  even  groups  of  groups  scattered  widely  over  the 

■  Theie  Gsures  are  taken  from  tbe  uras,      we     Dudley     Leavitt'l     fftw- 

table  in   Poor'i   Man^nl   of  Ae   Rail-  Bnoland   Almanack  .  .  . /«r   A*    Ttar 

roadt  of  thx  UniUd  Slatet,  for  1888-09,  1841,  pp.  41,  43. 
p.    20.     For    somewhat    differeat   fie- 
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couDtiy  or  the  world.  Entrepreneurs  combining  together 
can  conduct  operations  limited  only  by  the  demand  for 
their  goods,  without  much  regard  to  distance,  countiy,  or 
clime.  So,  also,  labor  has  been  forced  to  act  in  larger  and 
larger  units,  to  disregard  political  barriers,  and  even  to  leap 
over  the  bounds  of  race  and  religion ;  the  town  guild  has 
become  the  labor  union  by  federation  extended  to  many 
trades  and  employments  and  tending  to  disregard  the  lines 
of  political  and  physical  geography.  Under  these  cir- 
cumatances,  schemes  of  living  and  working  that  have 
hitherto  been  impracticable  are  every  day  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  the  usual  mode  of  action. 
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NOTES 
I.  GMwral  BibHocr^hy.  —  Hildreth's  aniulistic  work  stops  with 
tbe  year  18^  and  Heory  Adams's  survey  of  the  administrations  of 
Jefferson  and  Madison  closes  with  the  accession  of  Monroe  in  1817. 
James  Schouler's  History  of  the  Uniied  State*  (vols,  iii-iv)  is  tbe  only 
work  of  tbe  formal  historical  type  that  coveis  the  period  from  1816 
to  1850  in  detwi.  It  is  especially  worthy  of  note  for  this  time  because 
tbe  author  takes  a  sympathetic  view  of  Jacksonianism.  McMastn's 
Hittory  of  the  People  of  the  UniiedStatet  {vols,  iv-vii)  covers  tbe  period 
in  a  most  comprehensive  manner.  Tbe  author  has  discarded  tbe 
sprightly  style  of  the  opening  part  of  bis  work  and  the  volumes  are 
unusually  hard  reading;  but  owing  to  the  mass  of  detail  in  them 
and  to  the  abundance  of  quotation  and  citation,  they  are  extremely 
nsefuL  Possibly  most  readers  will  find  Scbuiz's  Clay,  Lodge's 
W Aster,  and  Sbepard'a  Fan  Buren,  in  tbe  "  American  Statesmen" 
series,  mwe  useful  than  either  Scbouler  or  McMaster.  Books  dealing 
with  tbe  more  important  topics  of  this  era  will  be  dted  in  lat^  notes.* 
IL  Traniportation.  —  The  best  general  work  is  Meyer  and  Mats 
Gill's  HiMory  of  Tnmaportation  .  .  .  b^ore  1860  (Washington,  1917). 
A  much  shorter,  but  useful  essay  is  Henry  V.  Poor's  Skeich  of  the  Rise 
and  ProgreM  of  the  Internal  ImproKmenta  .  .  ,  of  the  United  State*; 
this  was  first  printed  aa  an  introduction  to  bis  Jf  anual  of  the  RaUnadt 
For  1881  and  was  published  separately  with  the  same  title,  but  with 
a  sjightly  different  pagination.  An  earlier  comprehensive  sketch  ta 
contained  in  the  Report  of  the  Supenntendeni  of  the  Cennitfor  Decern^ 
her  t,  t85S.  David  Stevenson's  SitrfcA  of  the  Ctmi  Ettgineermg  of 
North  America  (London,  183S)  and  George  Annroyd's  Connected 
View  of  the  Whole  Internal  Nangation  of  the  United  Stale)  (Philadel- 
phia, 1830)  iave  already  been  mentioned  several  times,  —  a  list  of 
canals  completed  and  projected  is  on  pp.  454r-489  of  the  latter.  Part 
iv  of  tbe  second  volume  of  Noble  E.  Wbitford's  Hietory  of  the  Canal 
System  of  Uie  State  of  New  York  is  a  comprehensive  view  of  the 
"  Canals  of  the  United  States  and  Canada."*    G.  G.  Huebner's  and 

*  Hk)  stodent  of  inqidiiui  mind  dan  but  really  baa  a  much  widsr  aigmficanM 

ftnd    infoRDBtioD    turranBtd    in    luable  than  ita  title  imptus. 
form  in  the  State  Oaietteera,  of  thia  ■  A.  vaat  amount  ot  uirftil  infonna- 

pmiod,     especially     T.     F.     Qoidon'a  tion  on  theoe  topics  and  on  social  and 

OamttMr  0/  th*  Stait  o!  Ntvi  York  that  poUtical  mattsrs,  also,  may  bs  easily 

was  puhliohnd  at  PUIaddphU  in  1636,  gatbend  from  the  lueMMiv*  voluniM 
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T.  W.  Van  llfetie'a  articles  on  "  The  Foreign  IVsde  of  the  United 
States  since  1789,"  "  Internal  Commerce,"  and  "  The  Coaatwise 
Trade"  in  £.  R.  Johnson  and  associates'  Higfory  ttf  Domestic  and 
Foreign  Commerce  oj  the  UnUed  States  give  a  convenient  conspectus 
of  the  subject^  studied. 

m.  The  Effect  of  the  Erie  Canal.  —  It  appears  firom  Delaval 
Carpenter's  Addreaa  to  the  Peojde  o/  the  United  Kingdmn,  on  the 
Com  Laws  (London,  1840)  that  the  price  of  wheat  in  England  by 
the  quarter  of  eight  bushels  was  65  shillings  in  1820,  43  in  1822,  66  in 
1825,  and  thereafter  varied  from  fifty-six  to  sixty-six  until  1833, 
when  it  went  to  fifty-two ;  in  1835  it  went  to  the  lowest  point,  40 
shillings  a  quarter ;  but  in  1838  it  was  up  again  to  sixty-three  shillings. 
The  price  of  wheat  in  America  had  similar  inexplicable  variations. 
In  1820,  flour  by  the  barrel  was  16.00  at  New  York ;  in  1829  it  was 
J8.50,  in  1831  was  »6.12,  in  1835  just  under  $5.00,  and  in  1837, 
(11.00  a  barrel.'  It  would  seem  from  this  that  other  factors  than 
chei^ness  of  transportation  between  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  sea- 
board governed  the  price  of  food.*  The  figures  and  titles  in  this 
Note  were  given  to  me  by  Mr.  F,  E.  MiUigan  of  Pittsburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

of   HeMkUh   NUes's   WeMv   RtoitUr.  ,  39*.    4<1,  In  183S 

pnblighed    at    Bultimora    fnim    1811  e4<,    7d,  in  1S38 

omrard;  and  Samuel  Haxard'*  Reo- 
ular  a}  Pmn«vl>a)»a,  tlia  fiist  volume 
of  which  WHS  published  at  Phila- 
delphia in  1828  and  the  six  volumes  of 
hJLH  Unil«d  Staiet  Cammtrcial  and 
SlatitHcal  Beguter,  irbich  was  pub- 
lished a(  the  Mine  place  bepnnim  with 
1839. 

'Aooording  to  the  ParliamenUnT/ 
Paptri  (Aooounta  and  Fapera,  1843, 
Kii,  No.  177,  p.  18)  the  "Annual 
Avenve  PiieM"  of  wheat  in  BnEland 
and    Walea   per    "Imperial    Quartet" 


67*.  lOd,  in  1820 
44t,  7rf.  inl822 
08t,  Od.  in  1826 
CS*,  lid,  in  1833 


*  Bee  also  tables  of  the  eiporta  of 
wheat,  flour,  and  manufacttire*  in 
Thomaa  O.  Gary's  Un  of  Iht  Cradii 
of  Ou  Stale  for  Ot  Hootac  Tunnel 
(BoBtoD,  1863),  pp.  22,  23. 

De  Bow's  Raiea  for  July,  1849. 
p.  82|  aivea  a  table  of  the  agBteiate 
value  of  breadatuffs  and  provicLooa 
exported  by  five-year  periods : 

1821-1825     -«8e.800,537 

1825-1830     -S5B,S67,4St 

1631-1S36      -S67,705.481 

183e-lS40     -»e3,064.453 

1841-1846     -S80,01Q,657 

The  snialleBt  amount  exported  in  r 

dngle   yew   was   19,588,359   in    1837; 

and  the  largest  amount  was  968,701,921 

in  1848. 
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C3HAPTER  n 

THE  WB8TWABD  HABCH 

The  migration  from  the  "Old  Thirteen  States"  on  the  ' 
Atlantic  seaboard  and  from  European  countries  to  the 
Mississippi  Vfdley  is  one  of  the  marvellous  phenomena  of 
history.'  The  coming  of  the  Germanic  hordes  to  western  . 
Europe  in  the  days  of  Alaric,  the  West  Goth,  and  Attila, 
the  Hun,  and  their  overthrow  of  the  Roman  Empire  is  com- 
parable to  it  by  reason  of  far-reaching  success ;  it  has  no 
relation  to  the  occupation  of  the  trans-Appalachian  region 
'  in  point  of  dze.  Moreover,  the  Germanic  invasions  de- 
stroyed, or  greatly  modified,  the  most  highly  developed 
institutions  of  that  time;  the  migration  across  the  Alle- 
ghanies  and  the  occupation  of  the  MissisBippi  Valley  sub- 
stituted civilization  for  savagery  at  the  cost  of  the  extinction 
of  the  original  occupiers  of  the  land,  to  the  accompaniment 
of  warfare,  treaties,  and  the  inevitable  effects  of  the  contact 
of  savagedom  with  the  vices  and  diseases  of  civilization. 

Transappalachia  includes  the  greatest  portion  of  the 
United  States.  Measuring  across  the  continent  from  Cape 
Henlopen  on  the  Atlantic  to  Cape  Mendocino  on  the  Pacific,  ' 
seven-eighths  of  this  territory  is  to  the  west  of  the  Appala- 
chian Mountains.  In  1815  the  United  States  was  hmited 
on  the  west  and  on  the  south,  but  by  the  Florida  Treaty  of 
1819,  the  Oregon  Treaty  of  1846,  and  the  treaties  following 

I  Pot  tlw  M>rii«r  tim*,  m«  llw  pnMut  work,  voL  ii.  600  and  fol.  i  Ui,  16-34; 
VoL  IT,  ch.  ix. 
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on  the  close  of  the  Mexican  War  the  boundaries  of  the 
homelands  of  the  United  States  were  established  as  they 
are  today.  Transappalachia  may  be  roughly  divided  into 
the  Mississippi  Valley  with  the  accompanying  alluvial- 
coastal  plains,  the  Rocky  Mountain  region,  and  the  Pacific 
Coast.  For  practical  historical  purposes  the  country  west 
of  the  Appalachians  may  be  regarded  as  divided  by  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  meridian  which  forms  the  eastern 
boundary  of  the  present  States  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 
It  is  with  the  eastern  section  that  the  present  chapter  is 
concerned.  Journeying  weatwardly  from  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  one  came,  in  the  old  days,  to  a  densely  forested 
country  extending  almost  from  the  Lakes  to  the  Gulf. 
The  hardwood  trees  were  of  no  structural  value  at  that 
time,  but  they  offered  a  great  impediment  to  the  pioneer 
as  they  must  be  cut  down  before  com  could  be  grown  for 
the  sustenance  of  himself  and  his  family.  Nevertheless, 
for  years  the  pioneers  hesitated  to  go  out  from  the 
protection  of  the  trees  to  the  naked  prairies  beyond,  for 
there,  there  was  no  shelter  from  the  summer's  sun  or  the 
winter's  storms.  Moreover,  surface  water  was  scarce, 
although,  as  the  pioneers  did  not  know,  by  sinking  wells  it 
might  be  obtained  almost  anywhere.  The  prairies  stretch 
westwardly  to  about  the  ninety-seventh  meridian,  where 
they  are  succeeded  by  higher  and  drier  level  tracts  known  as 
the  "high  plains."  It  is  not  known  why  th^re  are  no  trees 
on  the  prairies  and  the  plains.  The  best  explanation 
perhaps  is  that  forests  to  Uve  require  a  certain  amount  of 
moisture.^    When  the  rainfall  is  below  that  point,  minor 

<  See   papers   by   J.    D.    Duia,    A.  lanua,    ch.    ii.     See    also    Bomrwn'B 

Winchell,      aad     Leo     Leaquereuz      in  Forat   Ph^tiographv,    427;     Daniel   E. 

Klliman's  American  Jourtui/  of  Scienee  Willard's  Storu  of  the  Frairie»;   and  W. 

arid  Artt,  vols,  ixivjii,  xxxix.  and  xl;  V.  Pooley's  BeUUment  of  JUiiunt.     An 

and   Johii    D.    Caton's   oommeDti   on  iDteteating  oid-tima  view  is  in  Junee 

Ltequenuz's   theoriea   in   bia   MUeel-  Ball's  Slatulici  of  the  Wttt,  oh.  tL 
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factors,  that  ordinarily  would  bAve  little  influence,  become 
decisive.  Thus  in  a  region  of  abundant  rainfall,  a  fire 
started  by  lightning  would  have  slight  effect,  but  in  a  drier 
,  country  it  mi^t  prove  fatal  to  tree  life.  So,  too,  the  pulver- 
ization of  the  surface  soil  by  drought  keeps  the  scanty  supply 
of  water  near  the  surface  and  thereby  prevents  the  reforest- 
ation of  bumed-over  areas.  With  artificial  encouragement, 
trees  can  be  grown  as  far  west  as  the  one  hundred  and 
fourth  meridian,  except  in  limited  areas  where  special 
considerations  apply. 

South  of  the  Ohio  River  and  between  the  mountains  and 
the  MissiBsippi,  the  country  Is  suited  to  the  production  of 
com,  tobacco,  and  cotton.  The  Black  Belt,  extending  from 
western  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  Biver,  possesses  a  dark 
aoQ  which  in  its  pristine  condition  is  exactly  suited  to  the 
needs  of  the  cotton  plant,  and  the  rainfall  and  temperature 
of  this  belt  of  land  are  also  exactly  what  the  growing  cotton 
demands.'  Northward  of  the  Ohio  River,  com  and  wheat 
grow  luxuriantly.  Indeed,  nowhere  else  on  the  earth's  sur- 
face is  there  a  block  of  half  a  million  square  miles  of  land  so 
thoroughly  suited  to  the  needs  of  agricultural  man  as  eastem 
Transappalachia  and  impinging  upon  it  are  areas  of  iron 
and  coal  and  copper,  in  richness  beyond  the  dreams  of  the 
most  ambitious  manufacturer. 

The  obstacles  to  the  occupation  of  this  country  had  heen 
the  difficulty  of  reaching  it  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  and 
the  lack  of  surplus  population  in  that  section  to  take  advan- 
tage of  such  means  of  transportation  as  then  existed.  In  1800 
there  were  not  enough  people  living  in  the  original  States 

>  Bw   J.    W.    Hallet's    Cetton  .  .  .  Survey  and  m  Ph.D.  of  Oftttuvai.    A 

Ike  Actual  CondMmu  and  Pradiee  of  modem  book  on  the  Nune  subject  li 

ChUutc  in  tilt  aouOtm  or  Caltm  Slala  C.  P.  Brookt's  CMon:  ilt  Uia.  VaH^ 

0/    It«rth    Anutieit    <lx>adoD,     1862).  Ii«>,   FUttr   Stneture,    CuUivalion.   and 

Profii»or   Mallet  ma   analytio   chaii>.  Praparalum  for  iht  MarM  and  at  an 

itt  of   the  Alabama   State   Oeologioal  Artidt  of  CcnmerM  (New  York,  ISSS). 
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to  more  than  scratch  the  surface  of  opportumty.  Those 
who  sought  the  lands  over  the  mountains  in  the  earher 
time  were  actuated  mainly  by  the  love  of  adventure,  by 
the  lure  of  the  wilderness ;  stem  economic  necessity  had  . 
not  as  yet  touched  the  people  of  the  older  settled  area. 
From  1800  to  1820,  the  embargo,  the  war,  and  the  hard 
times  spurred  on  migration ;  but  it  was  not  until  the  finan- 

^  cial  revulsion  of  1837  and  the  critical  years  thereafter  that 
eastern  people  sought  the  western  wilds  in  great  numbers. 
This  gradual  strengthening  of  the  tide  of  emigration  from 
east  to  west  synchronized  with  the  development  of  the  new 
modes  of  transportation.^  Until  the  opening  of  the  National 
Road,  travel  toward  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  arduous, 
dangerous,  and  prolonged,  —  and  that  highway  served 
mainly  the  needs  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  States  to  the 
southward.  It  was  not  until  the  Erie  Canal  and  connecting 
links  of  transportation  became  available  about  1830  that 
emigrants  from  New  York  and  New  England  could  gain  the 
western  country  with  any  fair  degree  of  safety,  speed,  and 
comfort.*  By  1840  the  railroad  began  to  influence  migration, 
but  only  to  small  distances  from  tidewater.  It  was  not 
until  after  1850  that  this  mode  of  transportation  became  an 
important  element  in  the  settlement  of  the  Northw^t. 
A  contributory  cause  to  the  growing  march  of  westward 

-  ^  migration  was  the  development  of  the  national  land  system. 
Land  acts  were  passed  in  1800,  1820,  and  1841,  and  the 
movement  increased  in  volume  after  each  one  of  those  years, 
but.  whether  there  was  any  direct  relation  between  these  two 
facts  cannot  be  stated.    It  is  certain  that  the  land  legis- 

'  Proferaor  Albert  P.   Brixham  haa  oount  of   the   Pennaylvuua  route  be- 

ft    n&dBble    artiole    od    "The    Great  fore  the  days  of  the  Portage  Railway 

'Roada    acniai    the   AppalacUana"    in  in  bia  Jatimat  (ed.  1824,  p.  147). 
the    BuUain    at    the    American    Geo-  *  See     Michigan     Political     Seteaoa 

crapbicBl     Society     for     June.     1905.  ~ 

MosM  Gueat  givei  an  inteieatiiis  to. 
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lation  exi^ains  some  of  the  peculiaritiea  of  western  settle-' 
ment  and,  therefore,  would  better  be  briefly  examined.  In 
1785,  when  the  land  ordinaace  was  passed,  western  public 
lands  wen  looked  upon  as  prospective  producers  of  wealth 
for  the  States  of  the  Confederation  and  the  idea  that  the 
lands  were  a  valuable  financial  asset  to  the  older  settled 
part  of  the  country  remained  into  the  constitutional  period 
as  can  be  seen  in  the  land  act  of  1796.'  In  1800,  while  the 
Federalists  were  still  in  control  of  the  government,  a  land 
law  was  passed  that  marked  the  beginning  of  a  different 
policy.*  In  the  future,  the  national  domain  should  be  used 
for  the  benefit  of  the  cotmtry  as  a  whole  by  encouraging 
the  settlement  of  unoccupied  lands.  In  the  future,  land 
would  be  sold  in  good  sized  lots  to  settlers  at  a  minimum  price 
of  two  dollars  an  acre,  a  portion  being  paid  down  at  once 
and  the  remainder  in  instalments  at  interest,  —  the  govern- 
ment, on  the  other  hand,  allowing  a  discount  for  cash  on 
the  payments  that  might  be  deferred.  The  mode  of  sur- 
veying that  had  already  been  adopted  was  continued  with 
some  alterations.  Under  this  system,  settlers  often  outran 
the  surveyors  and  demanded  recognition  of  their  preemption 
rights.  It  is  easy  to  see  how  many  complications  might 
arise.  Men  were  often  tempted  to  buy  as  much  land  as 
they  had  money  in  hand  to  pay  the  first  instalment ;   and, 

1  Pot  Uiii  uid  latar  land  lawa  ne  Jeffenon  canw  into  power,  and  W.  H. 

AtuiaU    d/   CoTiarf*    and    SUUulei    at  Harruon.    himjAH    a    VirKUuan,    was 

La^at  undor  data ;    thcae  lam  and  Q-  Ohio'*  deleiate  in  ConsreM,  a  new  act 

hwtrative  matter  have  been  ofdlected  waa   aecured.   largdy   throuBb   hii   fn- 

in  four  volumee  as  Houa«  MitctOantoiu  fluenoe.  which  permitted  trtuts  of  320 

Doe-mtntt,    47Ui    Cons,.    2nd    SeM,,  acrea  to  be  purohaaed  by  individuals." 

No.    4S    (Waihington,    I8S4}.     For   a  It   ia   perhaps   aeedleas   to   point   out 

•cholaily   rtaumi   of    the   earlier   hie-  that    in    1800,    the    Federalists    were 

t(S7  of  the  land  system,   see  Fayeon  still   in   power   and   this  aot  wM  ap- 

J.  Treat's  NaUotud  Land  Sytlttn,  1785-  proved    by    Presdent    John    Adams. 

IStO.  '  Harrison  did  favor  it,  but  one  of  llie 

'  ■  See    however.    Kobert    B.    Chad-  stronseet  opponents  of  it   was   Henry 

dock's   OMo   btfort   1850,    p.   54,     Be  Lee,   likewise  a  Virtinian,   and  fattuc 

wiitM   "In   1800,   when  the  party  of  of  Robert  B.  Lee. 
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with  the  frontiersman's  speculative  hopes,  relied  on  the 
future  to  provide  the  funds  necessary  for  the  deferred 
payments.  As  long  as  everything  went  well  —  as  long  as 
the  Indians  kept  quiet,  new  settlers  came  pressing  in  from 
the  East,  and  frost  and  malarial  sicknesses  held  off  —  the 
lands  would  constantly  increase  in  value  and  a  man  by  selling 
off  part  of  his  holdings  could  raise  the  money  to  pay  the 
instalments  as  they  came  due.  After  1810  for  a  dozen  years 
or  so,  there  were  Indian  troubles,  sicknesses,  and  droughts 
which  culminated  in  financial  distress.  On  September  30, 
1819,  it  appeared  that  settlers  owed  to  the  United  States 
government  more  than  twenty-four  million  dollars  of  unpaid 
instalments.  The  condition  called  for  a  remedy  and  had 
been  calling  for  a  remedy  ever  since  the  passage  of  the  act. 
,  So,  too,  had  the  case  of  the  unauthorized  dwellers  on  the 
government  land,  the  squatters  as  they  were  later  called. 
If  the  object  was  to  increase  the  power  and  strength  of  the 
United  States  by  the  rapid  occupation  of  lands  and  the 
building  of  homes,  why  should  men  wait  for  surveyors  to  run 
their  chains  over  bog  and  mountaijl?  Why  not  take  a  bit  of 
good  land  and  pay  for  it  when  the  surveyor  did  come  ?  But 
this  of  course  created  trouble.  Not  infrequently  it  happened 
that  when  a  man  had  regularly  purchased  land,  he  would  find 
one  of  these  preSmptioners  already  living  upon  it.  Some- 
times the  matter  might  be  amicably  settled  by  payment  For 
improvements,  but  often  there  was  friction.'  Settlers  were 
constantly  appealing  to  Congress  for  extensions  of  time  in 
which  to  make  their  payments  or  to  have  their  squatter 
rights  legalized.  Congress  might  have  insisted  upon  the 
law  being  rigidly  enforced  or  it  might  have  provided  some 
entirely  new  system.     It  did  neither,  but  granted  extension 

■  For  a  detoriplion  of  the  mode  by      Horsebaek   Tour"   ia   TfiwMntte  Bi»- 
which   the   setUeis  overrode   the   Uw,      torieat  CoUecttom,  sv,  277. 
see  Alfred  Bnuuou'a  "Circuit  RJder'i 
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of  credit  no  less  than  thirteen  times  and  passed  no  less  than 
thirteen  preemption  acts  that  were  Hmited  in  their  appli- 
cation. At  length  in  1820,  Congress  put  an  end  to  the 
credit  system  and  provided  that  lands  should  be  sold  ia 
eighty  acre  lots  at  a  minimum  price  of  one  dollar  and  a 
quarter  an  acre.  Twenty-one  years  later,  in  1841,  it 
passed  a  general  preemption  law,  and  twenty-one  years 
after  that  President  Lincoln  put  his  name  to  the  Homestead 
Aetby  which  it  was  hoped  that  actual  settlers  would  acquire 
farms  practically  without  money  payment.'  Id  all  these 
eaiiier  years,  Congresses  and  Presidents,  generally,  stood 
firmly  against  making  special  grants  or  special  exceptions, 
but  there  were  some  instances  and  some  of  them  were  entirely 
commendable  as  the  presents  in  1803  and  1825  of  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  public  lands  to  General  Lafayette. 

The  first  settlers  were  backwoodsmen,  or  frontiersmen,  or  ■ 
pioneers,  or  pathbreakers,  —  they  cannot  be  called  farmers 
or  planters  because  as  soon  as  they  had  brought  a  little  patch 
of  ground  into  farming  condition,  they  sold  out  to  the  next 
comer  and  moved  away  into  the  wildem^s.  They  were ' 
temporary  reversions  to  the  hunter  type;  they  did  not 
bielong  to  the  agricultural  stage.  They  loved  solitariness 
and  the  smell  of  the  smoke  of  a  neighbor's  chimney  was  in 
itself  enough  to  drive  them  back  to  the  wilderness  road. 
The  mother  and  children  had  as  great  a  fondness  for  the  life 
of  the  fringe  of  civilization  as  the  father  and  moved  willingly 
on  and  on  with  him.  Daniel  Boone  is  the  stock  represent- 
ative of  this  type  and  he  is  a  very  good  one,  because  not 
until  age  stiffened  his  limbs  could  he  be  brought  to  quiescent 
living.     Next    came    the    farming    and    planting    pioi^ers 

■  Emeriek'a    "The    Credit    System  bom'a    "Some    PoUtlcMl    Aspects    of 

Bod  Ute  Putdic  Domun"  in  the  Pub-  EomeBteod   Legialation"   in   Amtriean 

liealioat   at   the   Vaaderbilt   Soiltheni  BMorical  Reriea.  vi.  19. 
History    Sodety    (No.    3)    and    San- 
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following  hard  on  the  first  rank  of  wilderaesB  invaders. 
They  exhibited  some  symptoms  of  Battled  existence,  build- 
ing better  cabins  than  the  half-faced  camps.  They  cultivated 
the  fields  for  several  years  untU  the  ground  was  free  from 
stumps,  the  soil  pulverized,  and  neighbors  appeared.  Then 
the  "Western  Fever"  seized  upon  them  and  drove  them 
once  more  to  the  wilderness :  —  to  the  Connecticut  Kver, 
to  New  York  State,  to  the  Western  Reserve,  to  Illinoifl,  to 
Minnesota  and  beyond.'  An  interesting  example  of  this 
restless  type  was  Hezekiah  Lincecum  and  his  son,  Gideon. 
The  latter  was  bom  in  Georgia  in  1793.  In  the  course  of 
the  next  ten  years  or  so,  the  family  lived  in  eight  or  nine 
different  places  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina.  The  lance- 
cums  *  then  settled  for  a  time  near  Tuscaloosa,  in  Alabama, 
and  finally  on  the  Tombigbee  River  near  Columbus,  Mis- 
sissippi. There  Gideon  struck  out  for  himself.  He  became 
a  self-taught  doctor  and  collector  of  insects  and  lived  his 
last  years  in  Texas  and  in  Mexico.  Although  belonging  to 
a  later  generation  HamUn  Garland's  family  well  repres^its 
the  farming  wanderer.  The  grandparents  left  Maine 
before  the  Civil  War  and  moved  by  canal  and  steamer  to 
Wisconsin.  Hamlin's  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Union 
army.  Returning  to  his  Wisconsin  home,  he  Hved  there  for 
a  time;   then  "Fair  freedom's  star"  pointed  to  the  sunset 

<"At  firtt  tbe  w««t  wa«  the  Con-  West,"   it  has   baeo   found   adviMld* 

neolicut  river ;    then  tiie  hill  country  to  uaa  &  definite  geograiiliical  tana  — 

of     Weatem     MassscfausettB  .  .  .  and  TranasppalBohiB  —  to  deacribi  the  omm- 

finally    the    legionB    beyond."    Aaron  try    beyond    tlie    Old    Thirteen.     At 

W.     Field's     "8»ndisfield:      Ita    Past  the  premat  time    (1920)   there   tMoas 

«nd    Present"    in    Berkshire    Histori-  to    be    a    reaction    against   tlie    t«nn 

cal    and    SdentiGc    Society's    CoUeo-  "the  West"  u  used  by  Mr.  Fitid,   tor 

ItoiM  for  I6B4.  p-81.     In  point  of  fact,  W.   P.   ShortiidKO   in   Uinnacla   RU- 

the  Atiantic  beach  woa  really  the  first  IvnaU  BvOttin.  m.  116,  speaks  of   the 

frontier,   because   the   ^ree   thousand  region     beyond     the     AllsgbMiieB     >■ 

mile  voyage  across  the  ocean  brought  "the  first  real  American  WMt." 

to  many  a  man  and  woman  entirely  '  Mississippi      Historical      Boeivty'm 

net*   ideas  ol   the  responaibilitiea   and  PubUcaUont,    vlH,    443^19.    Bee   «Iao 

posdbilitiee    of    life.     Owing    to    the  Southern    History    Associfttjon'a   Ph&- 

shifting  geognphical  position  of  "the  licaUoru,  i,  89-97. 
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regions  and  away  he  and  hie  wife  and  children  went  to 
Minnesota,  to  Iowa,  to  southern  Dakota.'  In  reading  this 
family  life  story,  one  is  impressed,  as  he  is  with  the  life 
stories  of  other  migrant  fanning  famiUes,  with  the  absence 
of  home  ties.  They  had  no  feelings  of  affection  for  the  houses 
and  lands  that  they  left  behind ;  they  only  looked  to  the 
future  and  over  the  mountains  and  rivers  to  the  westward. 
As  years  went  by  and  the  fringe  of  settlement  moved  out 
from  the  wooded  country  to  the  prairies,  the  hunting  pioneers 
disappeared.  Now,  when  the  railroad  brings  immigrants 
from  the  Atlantic  coast  in  one  journey  to  the  railhead  on 
the  prairie,  the  first  comer  is  no  longer  a  farming  migrant, 
but  himself  belongs  to  the  group  of  home  making  farmers 
or  homesteaders,  as  they  might  well  be  called. 

The  magnitude  of  the  westward  movement  and  its  mean- 
ing can  best  be  expressed,  perhaps,  by  a  study  of  population 
statistics  of  different  parts  of  the  country  in  years  that  are  a 
generation  apart.  In  1790,  ninety-four  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  country  of  about  four  million  human 
beings  lived  in  the  Old  Thirteen  States,  the  takers  of  that 
census  reporting  under  one-quarter  of  a  million  people  in 
the  western  settlements.  By  1820  practically  one-quarter 
of  the  whole  population  of  nine  and  a  half  million  people 

I  Hamlin   Gulaiid'i   A   Son   of  Hit  the  Vermont  ftnd  Naw  York  ihorei  of 

Middle    Bordtr.     The    kutlior    hinuelf  Lake  Chunplain.    Aft«T  turying  tbore, 

CMne  la  Boaton  (or  trmiiiiiix  in  btent-  representBtiTes  of  tho  funiljr  moved  bo 

ture  and  then  removad  to  New  York,  MiohlxKn     and    Wuconiin     and     Ne- 

■nd  in  1893  IwouglA  back  hia  parenta  braaka;    ooms  of  tbem,    revivified    by 

fram  ILeir  Dakota  farm  to  Wiaoonsn.  contact   with   the  wMtem   wilderaew, 

The  family  hiatory  of  my  ooUeacue,  retununs  to   tlieir  fitst  landing  jrfaM 

Profaaaor    Frederick    Jacknn    Turner,  In  tlie  New  Worid. 
ftiminhm  an  admirable  example  of  a  A  good  illuitration  of  re-migration 

ndgiaat  aod  tv-migrant  family.    The  is    the    Ohio    Society    of    New    York. 

fint  inmicTaDts  from  England  aettied  In    18S0   a  lirt  of   ita   303   memben, 

in    aaatem    Massacbusetta.       Thence.  giving    the    placea    in    Ohio    whence 

after    a    good    intmrral.    the    Tumera  they    had    come    to    New   York,   wM 

took   up  the  weatward  march,  going  printed    in    Henry    Howe'a    HMtarwoI 

6nt  to  Connecticut,  and  then  north-  CnUtelion*  of  Ohio,  i.  177-183. 
weatwardly  through  MaMachuwtte  to 
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lived  beyond  the  western  limits  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
States,  Mid  in  1850,  forty<five  per  cent  of  the  twenty-three 
million  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  lived  there.  Since 
that  time,  the  proportion  has  slowly  increased,  until  in 
1910,  nearly  fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  dwellers  in  the  hom.&- 
lands  lived  to  the  westward  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York 
and  the  other  original  thirteen  States.'  So  great,  on  the 
other  hand.  Has  been  the  growth  of  urban  population  that 
in  1910  Bs  many  people  lived  within  a  radius  of  thirty  miles 
of  the  New  York  cxistom  house  as  inhabited  the  country  to 
the  westward  of  the  one  hundred  and  fourth  meridian,  even ' 
to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  far  the  greatest  part 
of  the  increase  in  the  newer  part  of  the  country  was  by 
emigration  from  the  older  States  on  the  seaboard.  In  1820, 
the  western  population,  instead  of  being  less  than  half  a 

I  The   followins   table   i«   oomiuled  1010,  vol.  i.  p.  146  Mid  fol.  It  iUos- 
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Centut    (1850),   pp.    40.   41;     Cmtat  Mid    ^rea    oompaiuonH    of  «    U.t^ 
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In  1800  the  total  utban  popuUtJon 
of  the  United  States  &s  a  whole  was 
lasa  than  one-quarter  of  a  milUon; 
in  1850  it  was  over  two  milliona,  and  in 
1920  it  was  approiimalelj'  Gfty-four 
nuUlons  as  against  fifty  niillioiia  as  the 
total  rural  population  of  the  country. 
Id  1910  the  total  population  of  the 
States  weat  of  the  104th  meridian, 
which  is  the  western  boundary  of  the 
Dakotas  and  Nebraska,  was  6326,821 


and  at  the  same  time  there  wei«  toon 
than  7,226,416  human  Udngi  living 
within  a  radius  of  thirty  mtlaB  of  tlia 
New  York  custom  houae.  In  fact, 
in  1910  more  people  lived  oa  Statea 
Island  in  New  York  Harbor  than  in 
the  whole  State  of  Nevada.  The  peoid* 
'Tevada  were  represented  I^  two 
in  Congreea.  white  the  people 
of  Staten  Island  were  represented  by 
l))  part  of  two  Senators. 
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millioD  as  it  would  have  berai  by  the  usual  excess  of  births 
over  deaths,  was  over  two  and  a  half  millions;'  at 
least  one  million  and  a  half  of  this  increase  represented  immi- 
grants from  the  older  States.  In  the  second  thirty  years 
from  1820  to  1S50,  the  inhabitants  of  Transappalachia  more 
than  doubled  by  some  five  millions ;  the  seaboard  section, 
notwithstanding  the  great  immigration  from  Europe  in  the 
last  ten  years  of  that  time  failing  to  double  by  at  least  two 
millions.  It  would  seem  probable,  therefore,  that  in  those 
two  decades,  the  West  took  at  least  four  million  people  out 
of  the  East.  When  we  consider  also  that  the  migration 
from  the  farms  to  the  manufacturing  towns  and  commercial 
cities  was  very  large  in  these  sixty  years,  especially  in  the 
last  thirty  of  them,  we  can  realize  what  a  strain  was  placed 
upon  the  old  rural  population. 

Looking  over  the  figures  given  in  the  "Census  of  1850," 
one  is  impressed  with  the  targe  proportion  of  the  migration 
from  the  four  South  Atlantic  States.  Two-fifths  of  the  free- 
bom  South  Carolinians  —  whites  and  Jblacks  —  were  then 
living  outside  of  the  State  of  their  birth.  This  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  emigrants  than  from  any  other  State  in  the 
Union,  but  nearly  one-third  of  the  Virginians  and  North 
Carolinians  and  nearly  one^uarter  of  the  Georgians  had 

>  The  Sfima  givco  in  (he   text  an  Mtlnutte  ot  the  toUI  !(»■  ot  the  Ameri- 

baeed    upon    eomewhat    intricate    eal-  can  aimy  in  the  whole  war,  ineludins 

mlatioiu  about  which  then  may  be  a  those  killed  in  action  and  thoae  dyinc 

Kood  deal  of  doubt.     In  a  new  eoun-  of  diaoaaa   and  wounda,   aa  leoi   Oian 

try  poimlalion  is  suppoaed  to  double  twenty-flre    thousand.     Bee    the   pn«- 

by   natural   reproductioa  about  every  ent  work,   vol.  ii,  493  not«   and  WU- 

thir^    yc*n,    but    the    nle    declinea  liam  Jay's  "Table  of  ^e  Killed  aad 

laindly  aa  a  oountry  emergea  from  the  Wounded  in  the  War  ot  1812"  in  New 

pitweer  staxe.     Borne  of  the  aocretioD  York    Historical    Society's    C«UteHon», 

of  the  population  of  Traosappalaohi*  Second  Seriea,  ii,  447-166. 

was  due  to  the  aequiaitiaa  of  Louidana  For    other    oilculKtitms   limited    to 

wfaiidi  bitnii^t  two  hundred  thousand  New    Boi^andera,    see   Profaaatw  T<lt- 

people  into  the  United  Btatefl  at  one  ner's   "Qnater  New   En^and  in   tlM 

time.     On    the    other    hand,    (he    tn~  Middle   of   the   Nineteeoth   Csotui)'" 

SuBDoe  ot  (he  War  of   1812  may   be  in  American  AntiquariMi  Boditr'*  Av- 

cltmiiiated.  if  we  aeoept  William  Jay's  ettdingt,  October,  IfflV. 
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likewise  sought  the  newer  lands.  The  mhabitantfi  of  the 
Southwest  from  Alabama  to  Arkansas  and  Texas  were 
■  almost  entirely  from  the  Old  South ;  there  were  some  foreign 
born  immigrants  and  rather  more  from  the  Northern  States, 
especially  in  Texas,  liut  most  of  the  settlers  were  Southerners 
born  and  bred.  Moreover,  Southerners  crossed  the  Ohio 
River  from  western  Virginia  and  from  Kentucky  and  formed 
the  predominant  element  in  the  Old  Northwest,  south  of 
the  line  of  the  National  Road.  Indeed,  the  New  Englanders 
at  Marietta  and  vicinity  were  almost  the  only  Northerners 
in  this  region.  The  oaaiaes  of  this  Southern  migration  are 
eiaily  found  in  the  coide  methods  of  agriculture  of  that 
region  and  in  the  tcfimendous.  demand  for  cotton  that  devel- 
oped almost  beyond  belief  in  each  decade  from  1800.  The 
area  of  cotton  culture  rapidly  grew  and  the  cultivation  of  the 
plant  became  more  intense,  more  a  matter  of  business,  of  the 
appUcatioQ  of  capital  to  labor.  The  units  of  cultivation  grew^ 
larger  and  the  small  farmer  could  no  longer  compete  with 
the  man  of  capital.  By  1830  cotton  growing  had  spread 
from  western  Georgia  to  the  Mississippi  River.  The 
planters  in  the  older  States  could  not  compete  with  the 
cotton  growers  of  the  "black  belts."  ^  The  only  thing  for 
the  less  advantageously  situated  planters  and  farmers  to 
do  was  to  go  to  the  newer  cotton  lands  and  westward  they 
went.  George  Tucker,  a  Virginian,  writing  in  1824,'  de- 
clared that  "the  west"  was  "the  el  Dorado  of  all  bad  man- 
agers" ;  but  he  was  unjust  to  his  neigjibors,  for  it  was  the 

>8ee  Phillips's  "OriKiD  &ikd  Groirth  or   ifcfntnra   of  the  Orai/ioru,   i,    169. 

of    tlie    SouOieni    Black    Belts"     in  This  worlc  of  fiotioD,  whiob  waa  printed 

American   Hittorieal  Rentw,   xi,   TS^  in  two  volumes  at  New  York  in  1824. 

Slfl.    Some   conditions  of  lite  in   the  9vea  ao  Intimate  view  o[  Ote  life  of  11i« 

South    and    circumatances    of    niign-  pUiit«rs  of  Virginlft  by  one  of  them- 

lion  are  vividly  set  forth  in  Edwin  3.  sdves;    Pauldlni^'B   The  Banlct   of  the 

Scott's     Random     BecolUctvnu     (Co-  Ohio;    or    Wetlv/ard    Hoi     (3    vols., 

luratHa.  S.  C  1884).  London,  1833}  i*  a  MmarkaUe  irictura 

•  Bee    his    VaUqr    e/    ShtnandooK;  in  prose  of  the  ViiiJnU  mimlion. 
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general  economic  condition  of  Virginia  planting  life  and  not 
especially  bad  management  that  made  migration  inevitable. 
The  tobacco  plant  was  a  destroyer  of  the  soil  and  Virginia 
methods  were  undoubtedly  extravagantly  wasteful.  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  were  both  of  them  disturbed  at  the 
outlook.  They  studied  books  and  corresponded  with  emi- 
nent agriculturists  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States  and  in 
Europe,  but  both  of  them  seem  to  have  been  helpless  in 
introducing  thorougb-going  reforms  even  on  their  own 
estates.  Then,  as  the  centuiy  advanced,  Kentucky-^own 
tobacco  appeared  in  the  markets  and  added  to  the  distress 
of  the  Virginians.  The  years  after  1815,  instead  of  bringing 
relief  from  the  conditions  of  embai^go  and  war,  only  in- 
creased the  troubles  of  the  tobacco  men.  Droughts  and 
insect-pests  were  added  to  the  pressure  of  old  debts,  and 
the  hard  times  in  the  cotton  region  greatly  lessened  the 
demand  for  Virginia  slaves,  which  were  offered  for  sale  by 
the  thousands.-'  Jefferson's  ^perience  is  interesting.  It 
would  seem  that  an  estate  of  over  five  thousand  acres  with 
one  hundred  and  thirty-two  slaves  might  have  been  made 
to  pay,  but  it  is  very  doubtful  if  Jefferson  ever  secured  any 
net  return  from  his  property.*  In  fact,  as  the  tobacco 
acreage  on  Virginia's  exhausted  fields  diminished,  the 
amount  of  labor,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  slaves, 
increased  so  that  the  plantation  slowly  ate  itself  up.  Vir- 
ginia planters,  following  the  exampleof  the  South  Carolinians, 
migrated  to  the  westward,  taking  their  slaves  with  them, 

1  Sptaeh    <4    TAomo*    J.    RandoIM  estin<    picture    of    the    oonditioD    of 

.  .  .  on  UU  Jtoltlvm  of  Slowrv   .  .  .  Eaatam   ^ivnis   mt   the   time   of  the 

Jan.  Bl,   1831,  p.   11.    Ambler,  dtiag  westmrd  migratioli. 

ThomM  Mwtfaall,  stetea  that  the  ecrt-  '  Bee  tht  "  Jefferaon  Fapen"  in  the 

euitunl  produota  of  VlrsiDia  in  1S31-  e«binet  of  tbe  MuaachuHtta  Hirtori- 

32  were  "wortii  no  more  then  Uioy  bed  eel  Society  under  date  of  AugUBt   II 

been    edshty    yeen    prior    when    the  end  27,   1819,  uid  hig  Account  Book 

popuIstioD  wee  ooly  ooe^eixUi  as  large."  tor    1823.     "A    List"    ot    Jeflereon'e 

SccMona/un*  in  Virginia,  p.  111.    Pagea  proper^    ia    in    the    seme    eollectioii 

110-117   of  thia   book  in   an  inter-  under  date  of  May  14.  181S. 
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or  one  or  two  membera  of  the  family  with  some  of  ti»e 
slaveB  estabUahed  new  homes  in  Transappalachia.  In  tliese 
years,  the  population  of  eastern  Virginia  including  the 
Valley  of  the  Shenandoah  was  actually  declining,  —  in  1840 
there  were  26,000  fewer  inhabitants  living  there  than  in  1830.' 
It  will  be  interesting  to  study  the  migration  from  a 
more  personal  point  of  view.  There  were  the  Cabells  of 
Vii^nia  who  were  connected  by  marriage  with  the  Brecken- 
ridges  of  Kentucky  and  Missoiiri  and  with  the  Shelbys  of 
Alabama ;  and  there  are  few  States  of  the  Union  that  have 
not  representatives  of  the  Cabells  and  their  kin.  The  best 
known  Southern- Western  migrating  family  was  that  of 
JeffersoiL  Davis.  TTih  grandfather  came  to  Pennsylvania 
from  Wales  and  moved  to  Georgia.  His  fatiier  went  next 
to  western  Kentucky,  where  the  future  President  of  the 
Confederacy  was  bom  in  the  year  1808.  In  infancy  he 
was  taken  by  his  father  to  Louisiana  and  then  to  MiB- 
sissippi.  Also  in  western  Kentucky,  and  one  year  later  in 
point  of  time,  Abraham  Lincoln  first  saw  the  light  of  day. 
His  ancestors  had  come  to  Massachusetts  in  1637  and  the 
family  had  moved  slowly  through  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Virginia  to  Kentucky,  leaving  members  behind  at 
various  points  of  the  route.*  Abraham  Lincoln  wiHx  his 
father  and  mother  crossed  the  Ohio  River  to  Indiana  and 
later  he  removed  to  central  Illinois.  Of  the  other  two  great 
characters  in  the  secession  struggle,  General  Grant  belonged 
to  a  Massachusetts  family  *  that  migrated  to  Ohio  by  way  of 

>ThsM   fisurea   were   oompiled   far  of  tide-water  had   deoreMed  by  S274 

me    by    Mr.    R.    L.    Morton.     From  between  1820  and  1S30;   and  five  Pied- 

tbein  it  appean  that  tbe  white  popu-  moot  oouatiee  had  likewise  niffered  a  loai 

lation  of  the  Piedmont  dietrict  actually  of  1522  white  EnhabitantB  in  those  yeara. 
deerewed    otbt    4%    in    the    deeade.  ■  For   a   oomi^Bte   and   oareful   ao- 

J.  B.  Baniaon  in  hu>  Renns  of  the  Siaat  oouat  of  the  Linooln  tamUy.  Me  Lea 

Quution  .  .  .  By   a   Vin/inian   (Rich-  and    Hutcbiiuon'B    Antxttry   of   X6r«- 

mond,   1833),  p.  10,  livaa  flgurea  that  haan  Line/An  (Barton,  190S). 
■how    that   tbe    white    population    of  ■  Arthur H.Oraot'BThitTrantfontib 

nine  Virginia  oountiea  b^ow  the  head  .  .  .  Dt»undanU  of  MaUltta  Grant. 
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FennsylTuiia ;  the  immediate  family  of  his  great  opponent, 
Robert  E.  Lee,  remained  persistently  in  Virginia,  being  the 
only  one  of  the  four  to  have  no  Western  associations. 

Viewing  the  course  of  the  morement  from  a  more  general 
standpoint,  one  is  impressed  by  the  part  played  by  Vermont 
and  central  and  western  New  York  and  western  Penn- 
sylvania as  temporary  abiding  places  for  these  western 
going  families.    An  almost  endless  procession  begins  in 
Massachusetts  and  moves  through  Connecticut  or  western 
Massachusetts,  to  Vermont  or  to  the  New  York  shore  of    i 
Lake  Champlaln.     There  a  family  remained  for  a  generation     1 
or  two  and  then  in  the  1820's  moved  to  the  "  Genesee  coun-     | 
tiy"  ^  in  western  New  York,  and  then  another  generation    I 
went  farther  west.    If  the  migrant  family  found  itself  in 
western  Connecticut,  the  line  of  march  was  often  farther  1 
south  throu^  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  Ohio,  or  ' 
sometimes  even  farther  south  to  Kentucky  by  way  of 
Virginia.    The   Uberal   Institutions   of   Vermont    coupled 
with  an  abundance  of  vacant  land  drew  people  to  that 
northern  country;   but  the  life  there  was  very  hard,  the 
labor  severe,  and  the  reward  small.     Western  New  York 
attracted  families  of  passage  by  its  greater  economic  oppor- 
tunity, and  also  because  in  a  larger  and  rapidly  growing 
State  the  chance  for  service  and  personal  advancement 
was  much  greater  there  than  in  a  smaller  and  longer  settled 
community.     Frequently  ill  health  necessitated  a  freer  open- 
air  life  and  drove  many  a  promising,  but  physically  weak, 
lad  from  eastern  town  or  farm  to  the  western  wilderness,' 
as  was  the  case  with  Luther  Burbank. 

The  great  migration  from  central  and  western  New  York   ' 

>  A  good  eiBiDiile  u  to  be  found  in  p«t«nial    irmndfttiMf    from   Conn«eU- 

tiie  funily  of  WiUiam  L.  Sill  of  Wyo-  cut. 

mlnB.     He  WM  bom  io  Wiscondn,  hia  •  W.   S.   Hannod'a  Km  OrtoHOM 
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between  1830  and  1840  is  not  easily  accounted  for.  At 
first  sight  it  would  seem  that  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal, 
by  subjecting  the  fanners  of  that  region  to  the  competition 
of  the  workers  of  the  fertile  lands  tributary  to  the  Great 
Lakes,  would  so  have  reduced  the  price  of  flour  and  other 
agricultural  products  that  the  New  Yorker  would  abandon 
his  farm  and  proceed  to  a  new  country.  It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  the  price  of  flour  at  New  York  City  and  at 
Philadelphia  was  materially  affected  by  the  radical  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  transportation  from  Buffalo  to  tide-water. 
Moreover,  Hie  marvellous  increase  in  the  manufacturing 
population  of  the  Northeast  created  a  new  demand  for 
agricultural  products,  for  these  workers  abandoned  the 
production  of  food  for  the  making  of  shoes,  cloth,  and  other 
commodities.  It  is  probable  that,  contemporaneously 
with  the  drifting  into  towns,  there  was  a  change  in  the 
taste  in  food  from  bread  made  of  com  and  the  dark  grains 
to  bread  made  from  wheaten  flour.  Owing  to  the  shifts  in 
the  methods  of  cei^us  taking,  it  is  impossible  to  state  the 
growth  of  the  urban  population  as  distinguisAted  from  the 
rural  at  different  periods.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  in  the 
first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  urban  and  suburban 
population  had  grown  from  something  like  a  quarter  of  a 
million  in  ISOO  to  about  ten  times  that  amoimt,  or  two  and  a 
half  milhons  in  1850^  none  of  these  town  dwellers  produced 
much,  if  any,  food,  and  every  one  of  them  had  to  be  fed  by 
the  labor  of  others.  The  Northeastern  farmer  of  the  olden 
type  was  of  about  the  best  human  material  that  America 
has  ever  seen.  He  lived  an  almost  ideal  political  and 
social  democratic  existence.  With  a  chaise  in  agricultural 
conditions  that  the  use  of  machinery  brought  in,  with  the 
establishment  of  manufacturing,  and  the  coming  of  immi- 
grants of  other  stocks,  an  abandonment  of  the  old  life  was 
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necessary,  for  a  part  of  the  family,  at  any  rate.*  Some  of 
the  children  became  prosperous  farmers  in  Illinois  or  other 
Western  States,  others  of  them  entered  business  or  manu- 
facturing life  in  the  towns  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  after  a 
generation  or  two  became  prosperoxis  manufacturers  or 
commercial  men  or  bank  presidents  or  entered  one  or  another 
of  the  learned  professions.  Some  of  the  western  wanderers 
were  attracted  to  Transappalachia  by  ideals  of  freedom  or  the 
probability  of  economic  independence  offered  by  a  farm  in 
the  new  country.  But  many  men  sought  speculative 
opportimities  there;  not  a  few,  who  had  read  law,  per- 
ceived a  chance  to  acquire  wealth  in  the  endless  litigation 
that  was  sure  to  arise  over  western  lands ;  and  others  sought 
political  preferment  in  new  communities  where  positions  were 
not  already  held  by  well  known  men.  la  the  earlier  years, 
the  em^rant  moved  by  short  stages  from  one  State  to 
another ;  but  after  1840  steamboat  navigation  on  the  Lakes 
made  it  almost  as  easy  to  go  from  Buffalo  or  Cleveland  to 
Milwaukee  or  Chicago  as  it  was  to  go  to  Toledo  or  Detroit. 
The  story  of  a  few  families  will  illustrate  the  points  made 
in  the  preceding  paragraph.  Of  New  Englanders,  perhaps, 
the  Fairbanks  family  is  the  most  interesting :  the  immigrant 
Jonathan  Fairebanke  came  from  England  to  Massachusetts 
in  the  IftSO's  and  at  Dedham  built  a  house  which  is  still 
standing  and  was  occupied  by  members  of  the  family  for 
eight  generations.  Descendants  of  the  original  settler  to 
the  number  of  a  thousand  or  more  have  lived  in  thirty-four 
States  of  the  Union :  at  Monroe  and  at  Leon  in  New  York ; 
at  Madelia  in  Minnesota;  at  Waupun  in  Wisconsin,  at 
Berkeley,  California,  and  elsewhere.    The  first  Fairbanks 

<8ea  CluiriM  F.  Emeriok'a  "Aii*l-  toiy  of  Danltl  Webatar  adnlmbly  [)• 

yi^  of  Agiietiltunl  I>iioont«iit  in  the  luabatM  Um  molivs  of  tnicrstioB  from 

Unitad    Stetca"    in   Politwnt   Sci*nc«  tbe"oldlHm"  todty  oriwalite. 
OMorbrtv.  ■!.  4aft,  tt7;  ttw  mdy  hia- 
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were  farma^,  but  the  later  .ones,  or  some  of  them,  haye 
entered  many  occupations.  Wmong  them  were  ThaddeuB 
Fairbanks  of  St.  Johnsbury,  'Vermont,  who  invented  the 
standard  scales  that  bear  hifi  name;  Nathaniel  Kellogg 
Fairbank,  who  began  as  an  apprentice  to  a  bricklayer  in 
Sodus,  Wayne  County,  New  York,  and  ended  his  life  in 
Chicago  as  a  princely  manufacturer;  and  Charles  Warren 
Fairbanks  of  Indianapolis,  who  was  Vice-President  of  the 
United  States.'  There  are  many  other  families  with  similar 
histories,  as  that  of  Heniy  Kingsbury  who  came  to  Maasa^ 
chusetts  from  England  in  the  Talbot  in  1630.  Since  then 
nearly  two  thousand  of  his  descendants  have  Uved  in  lliirty 
States  or  territories  of  the  Union.'  One  mi^t  go  on  for 
page  after  page  giving  repeated  inferences  and  mentioning 
family  after  family,  but  it  would  be  a  mere  fortifying  of  a 
story  that  is  beyond  dispute.  Indeed,  of  the  seven  Pres- 
byterian ministers  commemorated  in  Hotchkin'e  "Western 
New  York,"  five  came  from  Connecticut  and  of  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty-eight  original  settlers  of  Chautauqua 
County,  nearly  one-half  were  New  Englanders.*  New  York 
stood  in  the  relation  of  foster  parent  to  thousands  of  families 
who  paused  there  a  generation  or  two  on  the  way  from  New 
England  to  Ohio  and  the  States  farther  west,  even  to  tlie 
shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.    On  the  other  hand,  it  is  notice- 

>  See  Lor«u6   B.   PiirtMnkB'*  0*n-  L.    Do^'a    LMnfftton    Counlu,    N*» 

talom    of    Iht    Fair^la^lle^    FamUy    m  York    (Genesao.    1S7«);    Andrew   W. 

Amenca,  1633-1897.  Young's  Chavlav^ua  County,  A'nv  Fort 

I  F.  J.  Kiosabury  ud  M.  K.  Tal-  (New  York,  1S48)  ;  O.  Turner's  PwHMO- 

oott'a    Otntaliiev    of    Ott    Dtteendanlt  SelUmieni     of    PMpi    and    Oorham't 

of   Bmry   Kinoiburv   of  Iptmeh   and  Pureftoje    (RochMtei.   1870) ;    uid   an 

BmtrhiU,   Matt.    O!  tJie  nine  undet  alnnst  endleai  number  of  baogrnphiiB, 

of  »  lady  from  Maine  of  nty  acquaint-  local    historiea.     and    pubUcstiona   of 

anoe  ax  weot  to  Califonua,  made  some  hlBtorical    aocietjea.     A    tabulation   of 

money,    and     then     abandoned     the  five   volumea    of    7%e    Maufloaer  Da- 

Qolden     Weat.     Four     of     them     re-  tctTuianl  ahows  that  descendanta  of  tb* 

turned  to  New  E^ngland;  the  otJier  two  Piigrima  have  lived  or  are  living  in  al- 

aettled    in    Georgia    and     Kentucky,  most  every  part  of  the  United  8t«te« 

■  Beaidea   Botohkin,   aee   LockmMd  and  outlybis  poiioimona. 
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able  that  the  families  of  the  ordinal  Dutch  settlers  of  New 
Netherland,  to  an  even  greater  extent  than  the  Pennsylvania 
Germans,  stayed  in  their  first  homes. 

Thousands  of  family  stories  present  certain  elements  of 
similarity.  There  is  the  closing  of  the  old  home,  the 
packing  of  housdiold  goods  and  children,  sometimes  the 
mother  and  grandmother,  into  a  wagon  drawn  by  two,  four, 
or  six  horses  or  oxen  and  sometimes  by  a  mixed  team. 
Often  the  elder  children  and  the  mother  walked  with  the 
fstiier,  an  uncle  or  two,  and  possibly  a  hired  man.  There 
were  always  troubles  with  the  road  whether  one  went  south 
or  north  or  through  the  Middle  States.  There  were  rivers 
to  be  forded,  mountains  to  be  crossed,  and  swamps  to  be 
passed.  Following  the  southern  and  middle  routes,  one 
went  directly  from  one's  former  home  to  the  newer  place  of 
living.  In  the  North,  the  first  part  of  the  journey  was 
sometimes  made  wholly  or  partly  by  canal  boat,  from  the 
Hudson  westward  to  Buffalo.  There  the  travelling  family 
with  its  paraphernalia  and  ftnimftla  embarked  on  a  steamboat 
to  go  by  water  to  a  port  in  Michigan,  or  Wisconsin,  or 
IlUnois  and  then  to  take  up  the  landward  march.  These 
journeys  were  not  mere  matters  of  days  or  weeks,  but  often 
consumed  a  month  or  more.  The  desires  of  the  emigrant 
were  often  aroused  to  join  the  westward  movement  by  letters 
received  from  a  brother  who  had  gone  before '  or  by  alluring 
circulars  from  land  speculators  who  were  able  to  acquire  large 
tracts  on  credit  under  the  act  of  1800.  Later  the  transport!^ 
tion  companies  became  active  and  touted  for  business.' 

>Dr.  Solon  J.  Buck  In  Qm  "Intro-  OuiiU  UnwoA  tht  Uniud  State*  (1838). 

ductian"  to  the  "Lett«n  of  Oerahom  loaeta  give  detailed  intonnatioD  u  to 

Flagg"    ttatem    that    Bre    of    flagc'i  roada,  etc..  in  the  ridnity  of  the  lead- 

brotheiB  and  mMn  tallowed  him  to  ins  dtiea. 
DliDOia.  ■  John    T.    Bloia    in    hia    Otufttter 

For    loada,    distancei,    ataanboata.  of  U>  Slate  of  Michiaan  (DetfoiyiSaS. 

and  canal  routea,  soe  the  map  accom-  p.  IdO)  aaya  that  in  Miahlgan,'  in  1837 

panying    8.    A.    Mitchell'*    TroxMer'i  a  farm  of  80  acrea  of  sovemment  land 
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Arrived  at  the  new  home  or  the  place  that  was  to  be  a 
new  home  for  five  or  ten  years,  the  family  either  moved 
into  a  frontier  hut  that  had  been  erected  on  a  half  cleared 
farm,  or,  if  the  emigrant  took  up  land  that  had  not  been 
touched  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  a  shelter  and 
then  construct  a  log  house.  Everything  was  of  the  rudest 
type,  necessarily  so  in  the  existing  conditions  of  trans- 
portation. Then  followed  the  work  of  clearing  the  land  or 
of  continuing  the  clearing  operations  of  an  earlier  occupier. 
Throughout  lai^e  portions  of  the  western  country  fevers 
and  agues  and  stomachic  troubles  beset  the  settlers.  They 
generally  attributed  these  disorders  to  the  turning  up  of 
large  areas  of  sod  or  decaying  humus  in  the  forested  tracts. 
Probably  they  were  malarial  infections  and  were  unavoid- 
able in  the  existing  condition  of  hygienic  science.  They 
certainly  were  not  diminished  by  the  sudden  change  in  the 
condition  of  the  soil  covering.     As  to  remedies,  the  pioneers 

I  had  vigorous  constitutions,  otherwise  they  could  hardly  have 
survived  the  combination  of  disease  and  "cure";  and  under 
the  circumstances  there  was  Hkely  to  be  resort  to  alcohol 
either  in  the  form  of  a  beverage  or  in  the  more  insidious  guise 
of  a  medicine.  When  one  had  cleared  his  land  and  got  his 
fields  in  fair  producing  order,  there  was  usually  no  market 
for  whatever  surplus  grain  or  live-stock  the  farm  might 
produce  and,  therefore,  there  was  no  money  with  which 
manufactured  conmiodities  could  be  purchased.  The  early 
farms  were  perforce  self-sustaining  in  that  the  women  made 
the  clothes  from  the  wool,  the  flax,  or  the  skin,  the  men  of 
the  family  helping  in  the  heavier  work,  as  boot-making. 
One  of  the  most  interesting  accounts  of  early  western  life 

cost  SIOO.OO.  or    a  farm  of  d40  acres  qualiiy  of   land."     By   migratioii,   he 

cost    tSOO.OO;      therefore    a    "father  would   better  hia  own   conditioa   and 

may  Bell  hia  small  farm  in  the  East  that  of  each  member  of  his  family,  who 

for  a  sum  that  will  purchase  a  doien  would  soon  become  independent, 
large   ones  in  the  West,   of  the  best 
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was  written  by  Gerahom  Fli^,  an  early  New  England 
settler  in  southern  lUinoiB.  He  raised  com  and  wheat  by 
the  hundred  bushels  and  could  do  nothing  with  it.  In 
1820  com  was  selling  at  from  twelve  and  one-half  cents  to 
twenty  cents  a  bushel  at  Edwardsville  in  lUinois.'  A 
settler  in  the  earlier  days  was  almost  immobile.  Public 
conveyances  ran  infrequently,  if  they  ran  at  all,  the  fares 
were  very  high  and  the  distances  to  be  travelled  long. 
About  the  only  way,  therefore,  to  get  a  change  of  sc^ne  was 
to  migrate  to  some  other  part  of  the  country.  If  one 
lived  within  a  day's  journey  of  a  navigable  river,  the  case 
was  perhaps  a  little  better,  but  even  the  teaming  of  farm 
produce  to  a  steamboat  landing  for  twenty  or  thirty  miles 
was  extremely  difficult  and  expensive.  It  was  under  these 
circiunstances  that  the  farming  population  of  the  newer 
country,  territory,  or  State,  welcomed  any  kind  of  su^ested 
improvement  in  transportation,  whether  road,  canal,  or  steam 
railroad,  and  cheerfully  consented  to  the  incorporation  of 
banks  and  to  the  incurring  of  debt  on  the  part  of  the  State 
or  town  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  opening  of  lines 
of  transportBtion. 

Religion,  ideaUsm,  or  economic  causes  often  led  the  mi- 
gration to  assume  a  group  form.  Hiere  are  examples  of 
concerted  movement  from  the  old  Puritan  settlements,  of  the 
transplanting  of  Southern  Quaker  "Meetings,"  and  of  the 
removal  from  Europe  to  America  of  particularistic  groups 
whose  religious  views  or  social  doctrines  were  displeasing  to 
some  European  ruler.  The  migration  from  Granville, 
MassachuseMs,  to  Granville,  Ohio,  in  1805,  is  probably  the 

■Gerahom     Flags'^     "Letten"     ia  prices  are  for  St.  Louia  tud  EthraTdB. 

niiDDia  State  Hiatorical  Society's  rronr-  viUe.  tltinoiH,  which  waa  within   easy 

aetiom   for    1910.    p.    167.     Cora   bad  teanung    diatanoe   of   iha   Misranippi. 

been  BeUing  at  33  to  fiO  ceota  in  1819;  Farther    inland    the    prices    of    farm 

in  1SI6  and  again  in  18SG  it  was  as  produce  must  have  be«n   very  mneli 

bi^    as    7&    cents    a    bushel.     These  hm. 
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most  perfect  example  of  the  continuance  of  tiie  old  Puritan 
system  of  group  migration.'  In  this  case,  a  "church"  of 
the  old  New  England  type  had  previously  been  organized 
and  a  constitutional  agreement  drawn  up  and  signed  in  the 
old  Granville  and  land  acquired  in  the  new.  In  the  first 
migration  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  persons  participated, 
fifty-two  of  them  being  heads  of  families ;  in  most  cases  the 
weaker  members  were  left  behind  to  follow  on  later.  They 
laid  out  their  town  on  the  New  England  model,  with  a  public 
square  in  the  centre  where  they  erected  a  log  house  that  in 
the  earher  years  served  for  rehgion,  business,  and  education. 

.  In  1831,  the  people  of  Bergen  in  New  York,  incited  by  reli- 
gious zeal,  determined  to  become  a  church  in  the  wilderness 
as  the  Pilgrims  had  before  them.  Five  years  later,  just 
b^ore  starting  on  their  westward  way,  they  covenanted 

,  "with  God  and  with  one  another"  to  found  such  a  church. 
In  1836  and  in  1837,  about  fifty  persons,  included  in  seven 
or  eig^t  families,  left  Bergen  and  journeyed  to  Illinois, 
across  Canada,  southern  Michigan^  and  northern  Indiana. 
They  occupied  nine  weeks  on  the  journey  and  founded  the 
settlement  of  Geneseo'  near  a  similar  colony  called  Princeton, 

>  8m   Hemy   BuBbntU'*   BUtory  of  Pacific  Stolw  ftnd  long  nadMt  fa  Ban 

Gfrannllfl,   LtcMnff   Cotmtu.   Olm   (Co*  Fnudseo,     wm    born    in    Onovill*. 

Inmbus,  Ohio,  1S89)  and  Tht  OraaaOU  Ohio ;    hia   uioeaton   hftving   lived   in 

JvbiU*.  etttbnUed  at  Granntte,  Mat*..  OnuiTille  and  Wsot  SpringSdd,  Hun. 

A-ufiut  ST  and  tS,   tSJfi   (Spiingfield,  ohuMtU,  the  fint  of  them  landing  at 

IS«6}.  Lyon  in  1032. 

<^dinaTil7,    little    Teliance    can    be  '  iiansrnai       Addret*  .  .  .  of      IKt 

plac«d  on  aatnee  of  towns  and  townahipa  SMUmml  of  Oenetao,  -lUinait.     Other 

in     deduoing     institutional     relation-  instancea  of  gro\ip  migratiaa  from  New 

■hips.    In  1816  Gershom  TXieti  statea  Englaod   are  those   fr»m   VennoDt  to 

that  these  were  then  in  Ohio  3  Con-  Varmontville     in     Michigan     (Michi- 

eorda,    6    Fsirfielda,    11    Madisons.    7  gan   Pioneer   and   matorical   Society's 

Salems,  and  8  Springfields.     See  Flagg's  ColUetions,    uviu,    pp.    197-26S}    and 

"Ijetters."  p.  143,  and  note  and  Mra.  'rom  Durham  to  Connecticut  to  Dur- 

Martin's  "Origin  of  Ohio  Place  Names"  ham  in  New  York  (William  C.  Fowler'i 

in    Ohio    Arcluailogical    and    Higtorical  Hitlory    of     Durham,    209.     214,     and 

Publicaiioiu,  idv,  272.     It  is  interest-  Loia  K.   Mathews'  Expantion  tf  N«k 

ing  to  note  that  Hubert  Howe  Ban-  Enaland,  S 

croft,  Ihe  maksr  of  the  BitUny  of  (Aa 
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which  had  been  established  in  1831  by  people  of  Northamp- 
toQ,  Massachusetts. 

Most  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  and  south- 
em  Illinois  were  from  the  Southern  States  and  Pennsylvania, 
sometimes  directly  and  sometimes  by  way  of  Kentucky. 
Many  of  them  were  attracted  to  Ohio  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  land  as  well  as  by  the  fertility  of  the  soil.  Large  tracts 
had  been  assigned  to  Virginia  at  the  time  of  the  cession  and 
a  great  deal  of  this  land  had  been  turned  over  to  Virginia's 
Revolutionary  soldiers  to  satisfy  their  claims  under  the 
bounty  laws  of  that  State/  and,  besides,  Virginia  had  made 
many  private  grants  in  the  Ohio  region  before  the  cession. 
Many  of  the  soldiers  and  other  grantees  sold  their  warrants 
for  what  they  would  bring  to  speculators,  who  in  turn  sold 
them  below  the  government  rate  to  actual  settlers.  It  has 
often  been  asserted  that  many  of  the  early  Ohio  colonists 
left  their  Southern  homes  because  they  disliked  the  slave 
system  and  that  others  had  been  driven  out  of  the  South  by 
the  increasing  competition  of  slave  labor.  This  was  true 
in  some  cases,  but  probably  the  aversion  to  slavery  on  the 
part  of  the  Southern  settlers  in  Ohio  has  been  overem- 
phasized. It  certainly  strongly  influenced  the  migration  of 
Quakers  from  Virginia,  the  Carolinas,  and  Georgia  to  the 
free  country  north  of  the  Ohio  River.  This  movement 
continued  tiiroughout  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century. 
In  some  cases  the  clearance  of  the  Quakers  from  their  old 
homes  to  the  interior  resulted  in  the  transference  of  their 
meeting  as  a  whole.  In  other  cases,  some  members  re- 
mained behind,  but  most  of  these  or  their  children  probably 
Joined  the  earlier  emigrants  in  the  years  of  deepening  slavery 
and  secession  feeling  in  the  Southern  States.     An  idea  of  the 

■  PayKm  J.  Treat'*  Nalwtuit  Land  ceneral  and  Itddi  100  to  800  mem  to  ■ 
SiftUm,  178S-I8tO.  p.  329.  nisbia  private,  MOwdins  to  th*  lancth  of 
!•«■  pmaiaad  lfi,000  bctm  to  a  maioT      nrrice. 
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size  of  this  Quaker  migration  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  letters  transferring  the  membership  of  nearly  two 
thousand  persons  from  meetings  in  the  Southern  States 
to  the  Miami  Meeting  were  received  in  the  four  years  from 
1803  to  1807 ;  and  the  minute  books  of  Cedar  Creek  Meeting 
and  South  River  Meeting  in  Virginia  contained  more  than 
one  hundred  letters  of  dismissal  to  Ohio,  —  which  probably 
meant  the  migration  of  four  times  as  many  persons.  The 
Friends  went  to  Cincinnati,  to  Miami  County,  to  Fairfield, 
to  Rainfield,  and  to  other  places  in  Ohio.^  Their  aver- 
sion to  slavery  grew  rather  than  weakened  as  the  years 
went  by  and  this,  combined  with  their  industrious  and  law- 
abiding  habits,  made  them  an  exceedingly  important  element 
in  the  State. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  case  with  the  Southern 
settlers  of  Ohio,  the  Southern  colonists  of  Indiana  and 
Illinois  were  not  impelled  by  any  religious  or  idealistic 
motives,  but  crossed  the  Ohio  River,  either  because  of  the 
love  of  adventure  or  because  on  the  northern  side  they 
hoped  to  make  a  living  more  easily  than  they  could  in 
western  Virginia  or  Kentucky.  Until  1840,  Indiana  and 
southern  Illinois  were  distinctively  Southern  in  thought  and 
institutions.  The  Black  Swamp  protected  Indiana  from 
invasion  from  the  north  and  the  distance  of  the  inhabited 
parts  of  Illinois  from  the  southern  end  of  Lake  Michigan 
made  against  migration  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes.'    The 

■Harlow   Lindley's    "The   Quaken  '5.  J.  Buck's  "The  New  England 

In  the  Old  Northwest"  in  Proceedingi  EUement    in    Illinois    FoliticB    before 

of    the    MinisBippi    Valley    Historical  1833"    (MiasisHippi    Valley   Historic^ 

Anoeialioa,    v,    60-72;     Stephen    B.  Association's  Proc«ifin0(,  vi,  49)  biio^ 

Weeki'a  "Southem   Quakers  and  Sla-  together  with  abundant  citations  many 

very"   in    Johtu    Bopkint    Univernlt)  interesting   and  not  easily  get-at-abls 

Studia,  extra  volume  iv,   eh.  i;    the  facta  as   to  early   Illinois   populadon: 

Jnnofi  itf  Neaberrji  by  J.   B.  O'Neall  and     the    map    accompanying     S.     A. 

and  J.  A.  Chapman  (Newberry,  B.  C.,  Mitch^'a    lUinou    in    1SS7    provides 

1892)   specially  Part  ii,   |i;  ud  Our  tangible    information    as    to     county 

Q-aaker    Friendt    of     Y»    Oldtit     Tim*  Unes,  canals,  tavat,  etc. 
(Lynohburg,  Va.,  1906). 
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settlers  of  Bouthem  Indiana  and  Illinois  had  none  of  the  anti- 
slavery  Bentiments  of  the  Southern  settlers  of  Ohio.  Indeed, 
they  would  gladly  have  introduced  slavery  into  their  new 
homes  and  came  very  near  doing  so.* 

Apart  from  the  Northern  and  Southern  groups  that  have 
Just  been  mentioned,  one  of  the  first  religious  communities  to  ■ 
appear  in  the  Western  country  after  1800'  was  led  by  George  ' 
Bap£;  a  Wurtemberger,  who  had  lost  faith  in  Lutheranism, 
had  denounced  its  vices  and  corruptions,  and  had  found  it 
desirable  to  abandon  ihe  land  of  his  birth.  With  his 
followers  he  migrated  to  Pennsylvania  and  later  sought  the 
Wabash  Valley  in  Indiana.  There  they  established  a  home 
in  the  wilderness  which  they  named  Harmony ;  but  the  spot 
was  unhealthy.  In  1825  they  sold  out  their  farms  and  vil- 
lage to  Robert  Owen  and,  returning  to  Pennsylvania,  estab- 
lished the  town  of  Economy  on  the  Ohio  Kiver  about  eigh- 
teen miles  from  Pittsburg.  The  Rappists  were  celibates 
and  communists  and  believed  that  the  second  coming  of 
Christ  and  the  end  of  the  world  were  bo  near  that  they 
themselves  would  ^ee  them.  Another  German  religious 
body  to  come  to  Pennsylvania  was  that  composed  of  the 
followers  of  Joseph  Bimelgr  or  Bftumeler.  He  also  was  a 
Wartemberger  and  either  he  or  one  of  his  comrades  had 
warned  Napoleon  of  his  danger,  owing  to  the.  multitude  of 
souls  he   was   hurrying   into    eternity.     Bimeler   and   his 

■  See  T.  C.  Feue'B  T?n  Frontier  booki  then  cited ;  and  aleo  J.  I.  Mom- 
Slot*  (CenintTwnl  BitUay  of  lUinoiM,  bert's  £iinaul«r  Counfif.  3M-302;  tmd 
ti>  di.  iv;  N.  D.  Hanis's  Biiiorti  of  Hindii'B  Ameriean  Communitiet  (2nd 
tftero  Savitvde  in  JUtnoti,  chs.  iii  and  ed.).  10-26.  For  liie  Rappiata,  aee 
it;  E.  B.  Waabbume'B  fetich  of  Bd-  ibid.,  SO-SS,  and  the  booka  cited  on  the 
tfori  CaU*.  61-198;  and  William  H.  tatter  pace;  and  eipedally  J.  H. 
Biom's  "Historical  Sketch  of  tlie  Baunnan'i  fi<a>«r  Counfir,  Paint]^ 
Kaily  Movement  in  Illiiioia  tor  tha  tania,  ii,  1004-1030;  and  alao  O.  B. 
Lesaliiation  of  Stavvy"  {Fvgai  Bit-  Loclnrood'a  Tkt  tfaa  Harmmti  Mmo- 
loriail  Seria,  No.  4).  meTtl,  7-42. 

■  For     the     earlier    Qerman     com-  A  liit  of  book*  on  American  oont- 
munitiM    in     Pennaylvaiiia,     see    the  munitiea  ia  in  note  to  oh.  xr,  below, 
peoent   work,    vol.   ii,   411,    and   the 
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people  landed  at  Philadelphia  in  1817.  They  soon  moved 
to  Ohio,  calling  the  place  of  their  aettlemeat  Zoar.  As 
was  the  case  with  the  Rappists,  communism  had  heen  no  part 
of  the  original  schema  of  Joseph  Bimeler ;  but  the  struggle 
with  the  wilderness  convinced  the  Zoarites  that  in  no  other 
way  could  they  succeed  in  keeping  body  and  soul  together. 
For  a  time,  too,  celibacy  was  the  rule,  but  later  on  marriage 
was  piermitted. 

Another  communal  experiment  of  this  early  time  is  that 
which  is  associated  with  the  name  of  Bobert  Owen.  He  was 
a  native  of  Wales  who  had  some  very  pronounced  theories 
as  to  property  and  modes  of  living.'  He  had  been  a  mill 
manager  in  Scotland  and  had  greatly  contributed  to  the 
success  of  the  establishment  in  his  charge  by  reducing  the 
hours  of  labor,  increasing  the  wages  of  the  operatives,  and 
providing  for  the  happiness  of,  the  working  people.  At  one 
time  he  had  hit  upon  the  belief  that  the  way  to  cure  most 
of  the  evils  of  society  was  for  men  to  associate  together,  to 
eliminate  the  distributing  middleman,  but  otherwise  to  be 
free  to  work  out  their  own  salvations.  In  1820,  the  idea 
came  to  him  that  reason  indicated  the  grouping  of  humAn 
beings  into  villages  of  about  a  thousand  soub  apiece,  E^ch 
person  in  one  of  these  settlements  should  be  allotted  an 
acre  of  land  or  possibly  two ;  families  should  live  separately 
in  contiguous  houses,  the  members  taking  their  meals  in  a 
common  dining-room.^  Individualism  would  disappear  and 
each  and  every  one  would  work  for  the  benefit  of  all.  Owen 
thought  that  his  plan  to  be  successful  should  be  tried  on  a 

■Duke   BeniMd  ot   Saie  Wdnuu-.  of  BobaH  (heat  (London,   1871),  p.  4. 

DD  Uie  occasion  of  Owen's  death,  wrote  R.     Owen    at    New    Lanark ;  .  ,  .  By 

that  his  wish  had  been  "to  renovate  One  formtrly  a   Teachtr  at  ffew  Lart- 

tbe  worid.  to  «itin>ate  all  evil,  to  ban-  ark    oontains  many   illustrative   aoec- 

ish    ^1    punishments,    to    create    like  dotes  of  Owen's  early  life. 
views   and  like  wants,   and   to   euard  '  Owen's    Rtport    to   the    Countf    of 

ngunat  all   conflicts   and  bostilitjes" ;  Lanark  (fid.  1821),  pp.  24-34. 
O.  J.  Hoiyoake's  Lift  and  Latt  Daui 
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great  scale,  but  not  raising  the  necessary  f\mds,  he  decided 
to  try  it  on  a  small  scale.  He  bought  out  the  Rappiat 
improvements  in  Indiana,  and  in  1825  he  led  his  colonists 
thither,  and  renamed  the  settlement  New  Harmony.  The 
course  of  life  there  ran  anything  but  smoothly  after  the 
first  few  months.  There  was  incessant  debating  and  con- 
stitution making,  but  very  Uttle  labor.  In  1827,  the 
experiment  as  a  commimity  cams  to  an  end,  but  most  of  the 
Owenites  remained  in  Indiana,  although  Robert  Owen, 
himself,  eventually  returned  to  England.' 

The  story  of  the  founding  and  early  days  of  any  one  of 
the  newer  States  is  merely  a  repUca  of  that  of  western  New 
York,  western  Pennsylvania,  Kentucky,  or  Tennessee. 
When  New  Englanders  and  New  Yorkers  moved  to  the 
newer  country,  they  carried  with  them  their  churches, 
their  schools,  and  their  ideas  of  corporate  responsibility.' 
The  Southerners  in  their  migration  likewise  carried  to  their 
new  homes  their  strong  individualism  and  their  peculiar 
labor  institutions.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  two 
sets  of  ideas  began  to  jostle  one  another  as  these  States 
received  more  Northern  immigrants.  For  a  time,  there 
was  a  good  deal  of  friction,  but  finally  a  conglomerate  in- 
stitutional fabric  was  worked  out  under  which  Southerner, 
Pennsylvanian,  and  Northerner  lived  together  side  by  side 
in  reasonable  harmony.  After  1850,  when  the  rapidly  grow- 
ing network  of  railroads  opened  the  "Middle  West"  to 
Northern  influences  and  Northern  markets,  the  old  North- 

1  For  Robert  Owsn  and  his  expmi-  mcnl  tnS  the  booka  mentionMl  on  p- 

menta.   sae   hia   Lift   (1  -vol.,  London,  381. 

1S57)  by  himaeir  and  a  SuppUmmiary  ■  John  T.  BloU  (OatttUer  of  Uu  Stait 

Avpatdii    (London,     ISSS)  ;     W.    L.  qf  JfieAtgiin.  1G7,  ISS)  Bays  that  of  ths 

Saiisnt'i  Robert  Owen  (London,  1800) ;  white  population  in  MichiKUi  in  1S37, 

New    Viewi   of  Ut.   Owtn   of   Lanark  the     gnMet     portion,    estimated    at 

(London,  IS19) ;    Owen's  New  Vitui  of  neariy  twa-tMrds.  ia  from  New  Eng- 

Sociaj/  (3rd  ed,,  London.   1817) ;    and  land  or  waatern  New  Yoik,  or  ia  eom- 

Oeorge  B.  Lockwood'a  Ifme  Harmonji  pomd   ol   "  New   Englandraa   or   their 

CommunilHi  and  ^«w  fiornionv  Jifoae-  deaoendanta,  and  moatly  of  the  Uttar." 
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',  west  rapidly  changed  its  political  and  social  alignment. 
Michigan  and  Wisconsin  had  no  Southern  elements  in  their 
populations,  but  both  of  them  in  the  40*8  and  SO's  were  to  be 
powerfully  influenced  by  bands  of  immigrants  from  Germany 
and  Scandinavia. 

The  perusal  of  diaries,  journals,  and  letters  written  by 
these  early  settlers  of  Transappalachia  convinces  one  of  the 
attachment  of  these  pioneers  to  the  homes  of  their  youth, 
and  to  the  ideab  of  the  communities  whence  they  came. 
The  direct  contact  with  nature  and  the  hardness  of  frontier 
life  brought  back  to  the  race  those  qualities  that  easier 
existence  seemed  to  have  softened.  As  the  Reverend  J.  D. 
Butler  of  Madison,  Wisconsin,  phrased  it  in  1870 :  "Through 
a  change  of  base  men  secure  a  vantage-ground  for  a  new 
start  after  failure,  they  gain  a  fair  field  for  new  experiments, 
they  plunge  into  that  necessity  which  is  the  mother  of 
invention,  —  they  cast  off  in  their  long  march  valueless 
heirlooms,  mental  no  less  than  material,  —  they  are  roused 
to  the  utmost  endeavors  by  new  hopes,  new  havings,  new 
potentialities  of  progress." ' 

'  C.  K.  Wniianii'B  CentamM  Cd«-  theM  new  conditions,   tor  the  Ameri- 

brotum   of   (Aa   ScfUement   of  fiutlonJ,  can  people  ia  now  and  has  been   for 

VI.,    51.     It   is   remtu'ktlble   how   ev-  some  yean  amons  the  most  oonaerv»> 

kneacent   haa   beea   the   influence   of  tive  of  the  nation*  of  tbs  earth. 
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NOTES 
L  BibHoKraphj.  —  Professor  Frederick  Jadraon  Tutimt's  The 
Frontier  in  Amerietm  Bittory  (New  York,  1920)  is  by  far  the  beat 
book  on  the  subject  and,  besides,  itself  ia  ui  embodiment  cJ  the 
pioneer  spirit.  Detailed  citations  are  given  io  the  footnotes  of  tlus 
book  and  also  in  Turner's  List  of  Referenca  on  the  History  of  the  Westf^  )  j 
published  by  the  Harvard  University  Press,  and  in  the  later  sections 
of  Channing.  Hart,  and  Turner's  Ouide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of 
American  History.  When  he  was  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
Professor  Turner  broke  away  from  the  ordinary  path  of  American 
historical  endeavor  and  mth  his  students  organized  the  study  of 
"  the  West "  on  a  new  basis.  In  a  series  of  articles  in  the  Atlaatic 
Monthly  and  in  other  publications,'  he  set  forth  his  ideas.  His 
students,  in  the  volume  of  "  Turner  Essays  "  *  and  in  separate  con- 
tributions, have  reinforced  their  master's  theories.  J.  W.  Monette's 
History  of  the  Discovery  and  Sdtlement  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi 
was  published  in  1846  ;*  it  contains  a  mass  of  information  and  reflects 
the  thoughts  of  an  early  inhabitant  of  that  part  of  the  country. 
James  Hall's  four  books  *  well  set  forth  the  condition  of  the  West 
at  about  the  same  date.  Lob  K.  Mathews's  Expansion  <4  ^'^ 
England  treats  the  Northern  stream  of  migration  and  Ulrich  B. 
Phillips  in  his  "  Origin  and  Growth  of  the  Southern  Block  Belts  " 
in  American  Historical  Renew,  xi,  798,  in  his  chapters  in  The  Sovlh 
in  the  BvUding  of  the  Nation,  and  in  his  History  of  Transporiation 
in  the  Eastern  Cotton  Bdt  has  done  excellent  work  for  the  Southern 

lAmoEic  them   niAy  be   mentitmed  *  E—ayi  in  Anuriatn  Bittcry  dedi- 

"Tbe    SiKnifiuoce    of    the    Froatier"  eaiad    to     Frtderick     Jackton     Tum<r 

to    Americkn    Historical    AnociatioD'H  (New  York,  IQtO). 

Beport  for  1893  (reprinted  with  ume  '  Two  utides  by  Monette,  one  on 

chances   in   WiaconAD   HiBtoricnJ    So-  "The    ProBreM    of    Navifation    and 

ciety's  Prneudtofft  for  December,  1893 ;  Commerce      on      the  .  ■  ■  Miasisappl 

and  also  aa  chapter  ii  of  C.  J.  Bui-  River    and    the    Qreat    Lakea,"    tbe 

lock's  Sdacttd  lUadinai  in  Bamomict);  other   on    "The    MLssiBsippi    Floods." 

"The   Significance   of   the   Misaiaaippi  are  printed  in  the  Publicalion*  of  the 

Valley   in    Aineiicao    History"    (Mia-  Mississippi  HistorieaJ  Society,  vol.  vii. 

•iMippi  Valley  Historieal   Association's  *  SMchtt     of    Hiitory,     Lift,     and 

Froetedino*  for   1909);    "The   Middle  Manner;  in  Ott  Wat  (2  vols.,  Phila- 

Weat"     Untemational    MonMy.     iv) ;  delphia,   1636) ;    Slaliilia  of  tA«  WttI 

and  "The  Colonisation  of  the  West,  {Cincinnati,  1838);   NoUm  on  Utt  Wett~ 

1820-1830"    (American   HUlorical   Rb-  cm   Slalet    (Philadelphia.    1S38) ;    and 

new,    xi.    303-327)     and    with    some  The  Wat:    Hi  Commtret  and  NanffO- 

ohanKes  aa  chapter  v  of  his  Riw  of  th*  tion  (Cincdimati,  1848}. 
NevWttt. 
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part  of  the  movement  Possibly  McMaster'a  chapters  in  the  fourUi, 
fifth,  and  sixth  volumes  of  his  Bittory  of  the  Peojile  of  the  United 
States  taken  together  form  the  best  bit  of  vriting  on  the  subject  that 
has  been  done.  Among  the  isolated  monographic  works  the  best  are 
Solon  J.  Buck's  JUinoia  in  1818  (SpringBeld,  lU.,  1917) ;  George 
N.  Fuller's  Eeonomic  and  Social  Beginnings  of  Michigan  (Michigan 
Historical  Pvblieatumg,  University  Series,  vol.  i) ;  Frederick  Merk's 
Economic  Bistory  of  Wieeoruin  during  the  Civil  War  Decade  (Wis- 
consin  Historical  Society's  Pvblicatione,  "  Studies,"  vol.  i)  and  the 
second  part  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaites'  Wi»am»in  in  the  "  American 
Commonwealth "  series.'  Almost  innumerable  works  of  travel, 
«Epk«ation,  and  trade  were  printed  or,  at  all  events,  written  about 
the  countty  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Rockies  before  1846. 
A  mass  of  these  narratives  has  been  gathered  by  Thwaites  in  his  Earli/ 
Wettem  TtokU  (32  vols.)  and  by  H.  M.  Chittenden  in  The  American 
Fur  Trade  of  the  Far  Wett  (3  vols.).^  Besides,  there  are  books  without 
number:  county  histories,  famUy  histories,  town  histories,  remi- 
niscences,  and  diaries.'  Each  state  has  its  historical  society  and  the 
Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Society  has  gathered  into  its  Proceeding* 
and  into  the  Renew,  that  is  published  under  its  auspices,  material 
that  is  necessary  for  the  student  of  this  portion  of  American  history. 
n.  Indian  Treaties.  —  The  treaties  made  with  the  Indians  relat- 
ing to  cessions  and  compensations  were  numbered  by  the  hundreds, 
most  of  them  since  1850.  They  are  calendared  and  the  geographical 
extent  of  the  cessions  noted  in  the  18th  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  Ameri- 
can Ethnology,  Pt.  ii.  The  treaties  themselves  were  printed  in  1S26 
in  a  volume  entitled  Indian  Treaiiea,  and  Laws  and  Regulationi  relating 
to  Indian  Affaire,  again  in  1837  in  Treaties  betv>een  the  United  Staiea 
of  America  and  the  aeseral  Indian  Tribes,  from  1778  to  18S7,  a  third 

1 W.    y ■    Pooley'a    "  Settlement    of  '  One    of    the    best    oontempoTaiy 

Dlinou  from  1S30  to  1S60"   (SuUefin  desoriptioiia   of   Western   lite   is   Bay- 

of  the   Cniveraity   of  Wuconnn,    No.  nerd    R.    Hall's    The    Nea  Purduue: 

23tf)    tad   B.   H.   Hibb«rd's   "History  or,  Seeen  and  a  Half  Yean  in  tkt  Far 

of  Agrlcutture   in    Done   County"   in  Wttl.      Bu    Robtrt    CarlUm,    Btq.     (3 

ibid..  Economic  Seriee.  i,  are  of  greater  vols.,     New    York,      1843).     Substan- 

Talue  and  wider  appUcatioa  tbfta  their  tially    the    eame    material    waa    put>- 

titlee  indicate.  liahed  in  one  volume  at  New  Albany. 

■Solon   J.    Buck's   bibliography   of  Indiana,   in   1S5G.     In   1016,   an   "In- 

Tratel     and     Daeriplion.     1765-1885,  diana  Centennial   Edition"   edited   by 

forming  vol.  ix  of  the  ColUeUont  of  the  J.    A.   Woodbum    wai    published    at 

Illinois    State    Historical    Library.  '  is  Prinoeton,  N.  J. 
■xoallant  within  the  years  treated. 
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time  io  vohime  vii  d  the  Pvbtie  Statutet  al  Large  (^  the  United  Staiee 
and  in  1904,  in  Indian  Affairt.  Lowe  and  Treatiee,  edited  by  Charies 
J.  Ki^pler,  vol.  ii  (Senate  Document,  No.  319,  58th  Cong.,  2nd 
Sess.).  Tlieie  are  differences  in  the  text  of  the  tieatiea  as  printed  io 
these  several  publicationa,  and  some  treaties  are  in  one  and  not  in 
any  ot  the  others.  The  whole  subject  of  Indian  relations  and  ot  the 
United  States  Indian  factory  system  needs  careful  and  extended 
treatment  Up  to  the  present  time,  Cyrus  Thcmas's  "  Introduction  " 
to  the  Bureau  of  Ettmolt^y's  volume  above  cited,  and  the  "  Table  of 
Contents  "  to  the  volume  of  1837  oi  Indian  treaties  already  mentioned 
are  the  best  official  statements  of  the  Indian  relations,  but  chapters 
xiii  and  xv  in  M.  M.  Quaife's  Chicago  and  the  Old  Northweat  gives  one, 
perhaps,  the  best  insight  into  the  matter  that  can  be  had.  Ilie 
official  story  down  to  1826  as  told  in  documents  is  io  the  two  voluntes 
of  American  State  Papen,  Indian  Affain. 
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CHAPTER  in 

THE  TJEBAN  MIGRATION 

Toe  westward  morement  forms  a,  distinct  picture  in  our 
annals.  No  less  distinct,  but  much  less  known,  is  the  rise 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  cities  and  towns,  princi- 
pally in  the  Northeast,  and  the  development  therein  of 
classes  and  of  an  industrial  social  system.  The  more 
venturesome  of  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  settled  popu- 
lation of  the  seaboard  sought  the  fertile  farming  lands  of  the 
West ;  others,  of  a  mechanical  turn  of  mind,  or  ambitious 
of  gain,  or  addicted  to  books,  found  employment  in  the 
factories,  countinghouses,  and  shops  in  the  cities  and  towns 
that  cam©  into  being  as  part  of  the  new  industrial  movement 
or  that  grew  out  of  some  demand  connected  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  agricultural  or  mechanical  products.  The 
•  settlement  of  the  West  was  a  dispersion  of  families  over  a 
j  great  space  of  territory ;  the  building  up  of  the  cities  of  the 
I  Northeast  was  the  concentration  of  men  and  women  in 
Hmited  areas.'    As  the  latter  development  progressed  the 

■  New  England  townB  grew  or  da-  volume.     SamueL    Forbes  of   Canoui, 

dined    in    most    astoni^iing    fashion.  Litchfield    County,    Connecticut,   was 

Oftentimes    Uie    territorial    extent    of  an  'Admirable  example  of  a  New  Eng- 

a  tovm  would  diminish,  but  the  popu-  lander  of  diveisified   modee   of   bread 

tation    would   increase   owing   to    the  winning.     He  was  one  of  the  earliest 

establishment  of  some  industry.    An-  iron    masters    in    the    United    States, 

other  town  mi^t  lose  almost  all  its  kept  a  Bourishing  genenU   store,   and 

inhabitants    owing    to    some    sudden  loaned  money  to  hia  neighbors.     Dr. 

migration    of    industry    and    workers.  Percy  W.  Bidweli's  assay   on  "  Rural 

About  all   that  can  be  said   is   thst,  Economy  in  ^iMfr  Eni^i^nd  in   1800" 

in   general,    agriculture    declined    and  (T'rannictums^dr     tin      CoDnvdJcut 

manufacturing  increased  in   tlie  older  Academy   of   Arts   and   Sciences,    xx, 

settled    parts    of     the     Northeastern  241-399)    gives   sn   admiraUe   picture 

States   in   tbe   yenn   aov«red   in   this  of  the  conditions  of  life  in  tiiat  soo- 
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demand  for  clerks  and  shop  hands  in  the  commercial  service, 
for  operatives  in  the  factories,  and  for  domestic  help  in 
the  household  became  stronger  and  stronger.^  This  in- 
crease of  the  farming  area  and  this  building  up  of  centres  of 
commerce  and  manufacture  depended  upon  the  develop-f 
ment  of  transportation  and  this  in  turn  created  a  demand 
for  labor  ;^  but  the  steamboat  and  the  railroad  made  it 
possible  to  feed,  house,  and  warm  large  groups  of  people  in 
contracted  spaces.  At  the  same  time  the  constantly 
broadening  market  for  manufactured  goods  and  the  in- 
creasing area  from  which  the  manufacturer  could  draw  his 
supply  of  raw  material  rapidly  led  to  manufacturing  in  larger 
imite  and  thereby  separated  the  owner  and  manager  from 
the  working  men  and  women.  The  growing  ease  of  move- 
ment also  tended  to  make  labor  mobile :  on  the  one  hand, 
the  worker  could  go  from  place  to  place ;  on  the  other  hand, 
any  particular  body  of  workers  became  Liable  to  an  inun- 
dation from  outside  of  those  who  were  as  skilled  as  them- 
selves or  could  become  so  after  short  periods  of  instruction. 
The  revival  of  immigration  from  Europe  also  provided  the 
manufacturers  with  operatives  who  oftentimes  were  more 
skilful  than  the  native  American  and  were  accustomed  to 
work  for  smaller  compensation.    Not  infrequently  groups 

'  of  these  workers  were  imported  from  Great  Britain  to  aid 
in  the  establishment  of  some  new  manufacturing  industry, 

■  or  to  provide  a  supply  of  cheaper  labor,  —  and  these  also 
brought  to  their  new  homes  the  social  prejudices  and 
theories  of  their  old  places  of  habitation. 

taoD  at  the  begbming  of  the  new  era.  Morgan's  Connedieul  ai  a  Ceiont/  an<i 

A  more  definite  [ricture  of  the  old  life  at  a  Slait,  iii,  bring  the  facbi  togetiier 

can  be  obtained  from  a  peniBal  of  the  in  a  convenient  form, 
opening    pagea    of    W.    H.    Francis's  >  The  Ci>Ium&uiR  CetUinel  of  BoBlon 

Hutani  oi  the  Hatting  Trade  in  Dan-  for   July   29,    1809,  has   an   advertise- 

burg.   Conn.  (1860),  which   practically  meat  of   an   "Intelligence   Office"   at 

is  repeated  in  Bailey's  Hitlarv  of  Don-  number  10  State  Street. 
bwv,  ch.  zzzi.    Three  chapten  in  F. 
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''   According  to  the  above  analysis,  the  rise  of  manufacturing 

--^  in  the  United  States  depended  upon  mechanicid  inventions 

,   that  were  common  to  Western  Europe  and  the  United 

States  and  to  the  development  of  transportation  facilities 

—in  America  and  throughout  the  world.     In  those  days, 

government  protection  through  the  tariff  was  regarded 

as  an  important  element  in  the  successful  operation  of 

American  mills  and  of  other  manufacturing  establishments 

where  handworkers  were  employed  in  great  numbers  in 

proportion  to  the  total  product.^     Imposts  had  been  laid 

upon  foreign  manufactures  ever  since  the  formation  of  the 

government  under  the  Constitution?   but  they  had  not 

amounted  to  much  in  the  way  of  protection.    The  embargo' 

of  1808,  the  commercial  war  that  followed  it,*  and  the  umed 

I  conflipt  that  succeeded  had  provided  a  very  efficient  stimulus 

/I  to  the  establishment  of  industries.     After  the  close  of  the 

/   war,  Congress  sought  to  limit  the  influx  of  goods  from  eut- 

''I    aide  by  the  passage  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1816.    This  Jaw  yas 

I     followed  by  others  in  1824,  1828, 1832,  and  1833,     This  last 

V    act  provided  that  the  duties  then  levied  by  law  should  be 

' )  gradually  reduced  during  a  period  of  ten  years.     In  1842, 

]  however,  the  condition  of  the  treasury  made  more  revenue 

'  necessary  and  the  tariff  was  again  increased  to  be  lessened 

>  By  1816,  even  JeS«non  had  begun  Jamtt  Monroe  (I^iltkdriphU,  181%,  p. 

to   believe   that   some   encoutagement  61. 

waa  neoeasary  to  build  up  the  maiiu-  A  good  protectire  arEument  ia  J.  8. 

factuna     of     the     United     States :  —  Young'a  Addrcu  to  Conertn  o»  A»  Pro- 

"EiperieDcehaB  taught  me,"  he  mote,  ttction  o/  Anuncoa  Labor  (Portsmouth, 

"that  manufaoturea  are  now  as  neoee-  N.  H.,  1849). 

■ary    to   our  independence   aa   to  our  The   "Tariff  Acta"   are  printed  at 

comfort."      Jefferson'a   WriHtict    (Me-  length  in  SenaU  Report  No.  2130.  filet 

morial  ed.).  xiv.  393;    also  quoted  in  Cong.,   2nd   SeM.  and  in  Houm  Doctt- 

Tlit  Soundnesa   of  the   Poticu   of  Fro-  ment  No.   662,  6Sth  Cong.,  Zod  Seaa. 

tiding   Dometiie   Manufactura,    issued  For  a  modem  statement  of  the  facts  see 

by   the   Philadelphia   Society   for   the  Frank  W,  Taussig's  Tariff  HUtory  i>f 

Ftomotion  of  American  Manufacturea,  Ote  United  Slata  (fith  ed..  New  York 

in    1817.      Bee   also   JeSeieon's   letter  and  Loodon,  1914). 
to  D.  Lynch,  Jr.,  of  June  26,   1817.  iSee    the    pceaeot   woA    T(d.   iv, 

in    A   Narraiin   of   a    Tmcr    .  .  .   iv  oh.  liT. 
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in  1846.  Seme  manufacturerB  and  some  Btudents  main- 
tained in  those  daya  and  have  ever  since,  that  special  duties  * 
were  neceflsary  to  equalise  the  cost  of  high-priced  American 
operatives  and  the  "pauper  labor"  of  Europe.  Others 
have  argued  that  this  end  would  be  more  certainly  gained  by 
stimulating  American  invention  and  efficiency  of  operation 
by  the  exposure  of  American  industry  to  active  competition 
from  outside.  Fortunately,  it  is  no  part  of  the  historian's 
duty  to  deteimiue  which  of  these  two  views  is  correct,  or 
how  much  or  how  little  of  truth  there  was  —  and  is  —  in 
either  of  them,  because  down  to  1850  there  was^ot  enough 
fixity  to  tarifF  legislation  to  do  much  in  the  way  of  building 
up  manufacturing  industry.  Moreover,  there  were  manyf 
other  factors  that  exercised  an  unquestionable  influence  I 
on  manufacturing.  One  of  these  was  the  abundance  or  the'i 
lack  of  loanable  capital  in  America  and  Europe  that  accom- 
panied  eras  of  prosperity  or  risUig  prices,  or  eras  of  depression 
or  falling  prices,  —  for  mdustry  on  a  large  scale  can  be 
carried  on  only  by  the  use  of  borrowed  funds.  With  much 
of  the  ups  and  downs  in  the  demand  for  manufactured 
goods  and  abundance  or  dearth  of  capital,  cooditions  in 
America  and  the  precise  percentage  df  ^protections  had 
next  (•  nvthii^  tt  d^.  Iron  and  textiles  were  the  most  im-  L-«^ 
/  portant  manufacturing  industries  at  that  time.  The ' 
:  development  of  the  iron  industry  grew  out  of  the  new  and 
',  urgent  demands  that  were  created  by  the  new  methods  of 
t  transportation  and  by  the  introduction  of  machinery 
,  actuated  by  water  or  steam  power  in  the  new  mills  and 
factories.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  account  for  the 
enormous  growth  of  Ihe  textile  industry  because  the  yardage  , 
of  manufactured  cloth  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the  ^ 
growth  of  population  ^»  and  the  amount  of  cotton  cloth 
exported  was  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  production. 

_, OOglf 
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It  would  seem  probable  in  this  instance  as  in  many  others 
<  that  the  supply  of  cheap  and  attractive  fabrics  created  a 
.  demand.  The  same  thing  is  true  as  to  innumerable  small 
articles  of  utility,  convenience,  or  omament|'— their  pro- 
duction on  a  large  scale  and  at  low  cost  created  a  demand 
that  had  hitherto  been  lacking  or  dormant.  Bearing  in 
I  mind  all  these  considerations,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
\  effect,  if  any,  was  produced  by  an  eveivchangiDg  protectiTe 
'  policy. 

I     The  impulse  to  manufacturing  was  general  throughout 
rthe  country,  —  Southerners  and  Westerners  were  as  aoxiouB 
j  to  partake  of  the  baiefits  of  the  new  movement  as  were 
I  the  Northeastemers.    In  the  South,  factori^  were  estab' 
t  lii^ed   at   Richmond,   Spartan|burg,   Columbia,   Atlanta, 
'  Natchez,   and   at   many   other  places.    The  extent  and 
development  of  manufacturing  in  that  section,  apart  from 
bare  statements  like  the  above,  are>impossibIe  to  discover 
and  describe  owing  to  the  absence  of  printed  records  and 
reports  and  to  the  destruction  of  quantities  of  manuscript 
material  in  the  course  of  the  War  for  Southern  IndRpendennfe 
In  itself  there  would  seem  to  be  no  reason  why  manufactur- 
ing sBbuld  not  h^d^ourished  there  in  slavery  days  as  it 
undoubtedly  has  prospered  in  the  years>of  ireedou^   ^t  has 
/often  been  said  that  slavery  and  manufacturing  could  not 
j  live  together,  but  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  good  reason 
>  for  this  opinion.    In  the  States  where  slavery  existed  in  a 
non-intensive  form,  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  for  the 
poorer  planters,  or  farmers,  owning  only  a  few  slaves  to 
work  with  them  in  the  field.     Possibly  free  whites  ajid  black 
slaves  could  not  work  together  in  a  textile  factory,  but 
surely  the  slaves  might  have  done  the  hard  labor  while  the 
whites  tended  the  machinery,  —  tl^two  sets  of  workers 
being  in  separate  parts  of  a  building  or  in  different  buildings. 
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'In  iron  manufacturing,  negoo  slavea  certainly  were  used.    I 
The  payroll  of  the  Tredegar,  Iron  Works  at  Richmond  indi-    * 
eatee  the  employment  of  aeveri^  hundred  negroes ;  ^  and 
the  negroeB  belonging  to  the  Nesbitt  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany* of  South  Carolina  brought  seventy-five  thousand- 
dollars  at  a  sale  of  the  company's  assets.    Probably  it  was  i 
not  the  existence  of  slave  labor  that  interfered  with  the  \  ' 
prosperity  of  Soutliem  manufacturing ;  it  was  the  fact  that    \ 
there  was  more  than  ample  employment  for  all  Southern     1 
capital  in  the  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant.  ^_j 

Iron  had  been  worked  up  in  Virginia  from  an  early  time 
and  in  1800,  there  were  several  furnaces  and  forges  in  opera-    \ 
tioQ  in  the  Old  Dominion.    Coal  was  also  mined  near  Rich-    1 
mond.    It  was  not  until  the  establishment  of  the  Tred^ar 
works  at  that  place  that  iron  manufacturing  beyond  the 
rougher  stages  was  carried  on  on  a  commercial  scale.    Those    ; 
works  went  on  prospering  through  the  decades  and  in  the  War    | 
proved  to  be  of  great  utility  to  the  Confederacy.    The 
Nesbitt  Company  was  a  South  Carolina  corporation  that 
numbered  among  its  stockholders  some  of  the  most  prom- 
inent men  of  that  State.     It  owned  valuable  beds  of  iron, 
scattered  over  some  eight  thousand  acres  of  land ;  and  also 
possessed,  water  power,   limestone,   and   forested   tracts. 
Hie  company  prociired  machinery  and  workmen  from  New 
York  and  arranged  to  borrow  one  hundred  thousand  dollars 
from  the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  but  it  seems  never  to 
have  had  the  use  of  the  full  amount,  owing  to  the  financing 
of    the    Louisville,    Cincinnati,    and    Charleston    Railroad 
Company  of  South  Carolina  by  the  State  through  the  bank. 
Owing  to  various  difficulties,  among  which  were  trans- 

>HuB    KktUeen    E.     Bruoe    Tvy  'A     CoMfOaUon    of    AU   Um    AcU 

Idndly  plmced  at  my  dupbnl  tha  notaa  ...  in  A«IaMon  to  tA«  BoMifc  tf  th»  iSMa 

of   bar    Teaearoh   oa   the   Iron   MmnD-  q/  Soulk  Careluw,  297. 
Isotnre  in  VirEUuA' 
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portation  troubles  and  the  inqrpossibility  of  Becuring  skilled 

workmen,  the  company  could  not  repay  the  money  thstit 

had  received  and  mortgaged  its  lands,  buildings,  and  one 

hundred  of  its  most  valuable  slaves  through  the  bank,  and 

later  all  its  property  was  put  up  at  auction  and  bid  in  for 

one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand  dollars,  three-fifths 

of  the  assets  being  scheduled  as  negroes.    It  appears  in  this 

case  as  in  the  case  of  other  Southern  manufacturing  and 

transportation  corporations,  subscribers  to  the  capital  stock 

oftentimes  paid  in  the  form  of  slaves,!  and  it  may  be  that 

jtiie  fact  that  three-fifths  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  company 

!was  invested  in  labor  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  its 

lack  of  success.     After  the  sale  a  new  corporation  was 

formed  which  agreed  to  pay  seven  per  cent  on  the  loan  an- 

nu^y  for  five  years,  and  thereafter  to  pay  one-fifth  of  the 

debt  yearly  until  the  entire  amount  was  paid ;   but  what 

happened  to  the  Nesbitt  Company  after  that  is  imknown.* 

Very  Uttle  has  been  written  about  early  Southern  cotton 

r.  mills.     Half  a  dozen  or  so  were  in  operation  in  1825  and  at 

,    one  time  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  enthusiasm  created 

i    over  the  establishment  of  cotton  mills  near  the  cotton  fields. 

f  There  was  abundant  labor  of  the  same  class  of  poor  whites 

I  that  formed  the  mainstay  of  the  later  mills  in  their  earUer 

f  years.     It  ia  said  that^o  mill  that  was  founded  in  the  South 

before  1826  was  financially  successful  and  after  1830,'  the 

advocacy  of  manufacturing  in  the  Cotton  States  was  looked 

upon  loc^y  as  more  or  less  treasonable  in  that  it  implied 

I  some  slight  behef  in  tariff  and  the  rightfulness  of  protection. 

I        1  n«m  Uie  "Elmore  Maaiucripts "  in  tUtotion  lo  Oit  Bank  of  the  Stols  of 

It     appears     that     ahareholdsr*     oon-  South  Carolina,  541-644,  643. 
tributed  negro   slaves  to   the  Neebitt  'See   Viator   S.   Clark's   Hitlory   of 

Cotapany    uutond    of   money   to    the  itanufaelura    in    (Ae     Uniud    Stalta, 

total   amount  of   S34,000,  —  foTKemen  1807-1880:      August     Kohn's     CeHon 

b^g  valued  at  S2fi00  and  blaekamitlM  MHU    of   South    Carolina    (Colwnbia, 

BtSaOOO.  8.  C,  1907):   Robert  MiUa'a  amktiei 

■  A  ComptloMm  of  ali  Uu  AOt  ...  of  South  CaroHaa. 
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In  the  Northwest,  in  the  country  beyond  the  Pem^ylvania 
boundary  line,  manufacturing  had  been  begun  in  the  towns  ' 
on  the  Ohio  River  and  ita  affluents.  The  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  and  from  the  Eastern  commercial  cities  was  well 
nigh  prohibitive:  Cincinnati  people  paid  about  double 
U%iladelphia  prices  for  manufactured  goods  and  were 
pbliged  to  sell  their  Sour  and  pork  for  about  one-half  the 
'amount  those  commodities  would  bring  at  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore,  owing  to  the  high  freights  by  way  of  the' 
New  Orleans  route.^  The  saying  was  that  it  required  four 
bushels  of  com  to  buy  at  Cincinnati  what  one  bushel  would 

(purchase  at  Philadelphia.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  saw  mills  were  erected  for  fashioning  the  material  for 
frame  houses,  grist  mills  for  grinding  wheat  and  com  grown 
in  the  neighborhood,  and  mills  for  spinning  wool  and  weav- 
ing cloth.  There  were  also  some  factories  for  working  up 
iron,  many  breweries,  and  a  few  distilleries.  In  1810,  the 
prospect  of  disseminated  manufacturing  in  the  Western  I 
country  was  very  good ;  but  road,  canal,  steamboat,  and  I 
locomotive  brought  the  high-priced  labor  of  the  newly 
settled  country  into  competition  with  the  lower-priced  labor 
of  the  Northeast  with  the  result  that  the  budding  manu- 
factures of  the  Western  country  either  died  or  experienced 
a  very  slow  development. 

Maniifacturing  began  in  the  Northeast  at  the  very  earliest 
time  and  progressed  through  the  colonial  and  Revolutionary 
periods,  practically  without  a  break.  After  the  Revolution, 
when  reports  of  the  new  English  manufacturing  processes 
began  to  reach  the  country,  efforts  were  made  to  reproduce 
them  in  America  and  make  the  United  States  independent 
'  of  the  Old  World.    Hamilton  and  Duer  were  at  the  head  of 

<  Than  itatemaata  mn  takm  from  •  (lil.  7081-  Ha  dtM  two  tonal  p«pen, 
vahnbla  utide  tqr  F.  P.  Ooodwin  LOmtv  HaB  Hid  the  Wtakm  Spy,  u 
in    tha    Amtnean    Bittorieai    BtriM      hii  Mithoiitiea. 
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wliat  -was  to  be  a  great  manufacturing  enterprise  in  New 
Jersey ;  on  the  Hudson  there  were  active  iron  factories  and 
in  Penn^lvania  and  Connecticut  there  were  many  others. 
Woollen  miUs  and  cotton  mills  were  in  operation  in  all  of 
these  States  and  also  in  Rhode  Island.  There  were  many 
obBtacles  in  the  way  of  the  successful  prosecution  of  these 

(designs.  There  was  lack  of  capital,  lack  of  accurate  knowl- 
edge of  modem  machinery,  very  little  skilled  labor,  and 
great  di£Bculty  in  procuring  raw  material.  It  appears  in  the 
case  of  a  Hartford  mill  that  the  cost  of  the  cleaning  and  prep- 
aration of  the  wool  for  the  spinning  machines  frequently  de- 
stroyed the  profits.  Indeed,  one  manufacturing  enterprise 
after  another  was  established,  only  to  fall  a  victim  to  one 
or  more  of  these  adverse  factors.  The  founding  of  the 
modem  textile  business  was  due  to  Samuel  Slater,^  an  Eng- 

I  Ushman,  and  Francis  Cabot  Lowell,  an  American.  They 
practically  reinvented  the  machinery  with  which  Slater  had 
been  familiar  in  the  old  country  and  which  Lowell  had  ex- 
amined there,  while  on  a  visit.     The  Jeffersonian  commercial 

;  policy  and  Madison's  War  of  1812  gave  American  spinners 
and  weavers  their  first  great  opportunity,  but  it  was  not 

{  until  the  1820's  that  the  American  textile  industry  really 

/  began  its  successful  career.  Thereafter,  there  were  many 
serious  setbacks  due  in  great  measure  to  financial  dis~ 
turbances  throughout  the  world,  but  taking  year  in  and 

iyear  out  there  was  a  constant  development.  The  "Census" 
of  1840  gives  a  rough  idea  of  the  progress  of  manufacturiixg 
in  the  United  States;  according  to  this  there  were  nearly 
ei^t  hundred  thoxisand  people  employed  in  it  and  they 
.  produced  about  two  hundred  and  forty  million  dollars'-worth 
'   \of  commodities  in  one  year.*    It  is  noteworthy  that  New 

•Qaorce    B.     White'!    Manair    of  •Oeorge   Tucker'a   ProartM    e}   Ot» 

AomiMJ  SUOar,  71-78 ;  and  see  the  UrtUed  Staie*  in  PopuUUion  tmd  Wtalth 
[aeooit  work,  vol.  iii.  423  and  fol.  (lit  ed.,  pp.  137,  IK). 
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England  and  the  Middle  States  had  about  tvro-thirds  of  the 
total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  pro- 
duced nearly  four-fifths  of  the  total  value  of  commodities 
made  in  the  United  States,  Furthermore,  it  is  sigtiifi-'^ 
cant  that  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  the  Northwestern  section 
produced  more  than  the  Southern  and  Southwestern  sec- 
tions put  together. 

The  growth  of  commercial  and  manufacturing  cities  and 
.  towns  was  phenomenal  in  these  years.    In  the  Mississippf 

•  Valley,  there  were  New .  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati, 
Lpuisrille,  and  Pittsburg,  to  which  might  be  added  Mobile 
although  that  town  is   not    within    the    limits    of    the 

■  Miss^appi  watershed.  The  introduction  of  steam  navi- 
gation on  the  Mississippi  and  its  affluents  built  up  the  busi- 
ness of  Nbw  OrlPATip,  which  became  a  distributing  centre 

•  for  imports,  as  well  as  a  place  of  concentration  for  up-river 
'  products    designed    for    exportation.    New    Orleans    also 

■  shared  with  Mobile  in  forwarding  the  cotton  grown  on  the 
rich  lands  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  and  it  handled  great 
quantities  of  tobacco  from  Kentucky  and  of  sugar  from 
Iiouisiana.  To  New  Orleans  also  came  immigrants  from 
Europe  bound  for  Texas,  or  for  points  up  the  Mississippi. 
St.  Louis  was  the  centre  of  the  mid-Mississippi  commerce 
imtfTrfTKel'ur  trade  of  the  western  country  except  that  which 
found  an  outlet  through  Canada.     It  also  was  the  shipping 

-  point  for  the  products  of  the  lead  mines  of  the  upper  river 

-  and  was  the  centre  of  the  steamboat  traffic  engaged  in 
collecting  the  grain  and  hog  products  from  the  shipping 
ports  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  navigable  affluents.  Cin- 
cinnati and  Louisville  performed  similar  functions  for  the 
Ohio.  The  importance  of  these  four  centres  of  river  steam- 
boat traffic  in  the  thirty  years  before  1S50  can  hardly  be 
overstated,  for  in  those  years  practically  all  the  commerce  ■ 
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of  the  Mississippi  Valley  gained  access  to  the  outer  woiid 
by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Mobile 
'  was  almost  entirely  dependent  upon  cotton  for  its  commercial 
life  and  its  period  of  great  prosperity  did  not  begin  until  the 
opening  of  the  Indian  lands  in  Alabama  and  Mississippi 
provided  fields  of  great  richness  for  the  cotton  planter. 
4  Pittsburg  has  a  most  astounding  history.'  Politically, 
I  it  belongs  to  Pennsylvania  and  the  East,  but  geographically 
}  it  is  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  standing  at  the  edge  of  the 
mountains  that  separate  the  Atlantic  seaboard  from  the 
interior  basin.  The  National  Road  reached  the  Ohio  River 
at  Wheeling  in  western  Virginia^  but  the  steamboat  traffic 
of  the  river  still  made  its  headquarters  at  Pittsburg.  The 
Portage  Railway  connected  it  with  Philadelphia  and  other 
routes  gave  it  access  to  the  Genesee  Valley  and  the  Erie 
Canal.  It  was  inevitable  that  manufacturing  should  begin 
at  an  early  date  in  such  a  centre  of  human  effort,  and  grist 
mills,  wood-working  establishments,  and  distilleries  were 
founded  there  or  in  the  vicinity  at  an  early  time.  Pittsburg 
stands  in  a  region  rich  almost  beyond  comparison  in  coal 
and  iron.  In  1803  Zadok  Cramer  stated  that  upwards  of 
1350,000  worth  of  manufactured  articles  were  made  at 
Pittsburg  in  one  year.  Of  this  amount  $56,000  represented 
manufactures  of  jron  ranging  from  axes  to  cowbells ;  an- 
other $13,000  was  given  as  the  value  of  manufactured 
glass,  some  of  which  was  said  to  be  equal  to  any  cut  in  the 
states  of  Europe.  Then  there  were  nine  hundred  barrels 
of  beer  and  porter,  five  thousand  pairs  of  shoes,  "segars, 
snufF,  and  pig  tail  tobacco"  to  the  amount  of  $3000,  five 
thousand  yards  of  striped  cotton  and  ninety  dozen  chip 

1  8m   J.   N.    Boucher's   A   Century  of   a    Tour,    ch.    xxxvii.     I.    Hania'a 

omf  a  HaV  of  FUttbarg.  i.  cha.  xii  and  Piatburah   fitutn«u   Dvedery,  fur  -Of 

[ol.,  and  the  books  cited  tbei«in,  es-  Year  1837  eivea  a  complets  piatUM  <d 

pecislly   Fortoacue   Cuming's   Skeidui  the  (own  ftt  that  time. 
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I  -  hats.*    Even  in  1807  the  Pittsburg  atmosphere  was  de- 

<  scribed  as  filled  with  soot.    Anne  Royall,  that  notorious, 

earty,  strong-minded  female,  visited  Pittsburg  in  1828  and 

gave  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  town  and  its  people.' 

-  She  was  greatly  impressed  with  "the  polite,  chaste  and 

-  gentlemanly  deportment  of  her  [Pittsburg}  workmen  and 
mechanics  .  .  .  they,  as  a  body,  are  the  only  gentlemen 
in  the  city."  She  devotes  thirty-eight  pages  to  describing 
Pittsburg  factories,  including  those  in  what  were  then  the 
suburbs  of  Birmingham  and  Manchester.  She  spent  two 
weeks  wandering  around  them.  It  is  quite  evident  that  the 
growth  since  1803  had  been  very  great,  although  it  is  im- 
possible to  state  any  comparative  figures  from  her  descrip- 
tion. It  appears,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  castings 
made  by  the  Pittsburg  Foundry  in  1828  was  approximately 
as  much  as  the  vahie  of  all  similar  products  turned  out  in 
the  city  in  1803.     In  1850  Samuel  Fahnestock  estimated 

.  the  total  business  of  Pittsburg,  —  manufacturing  and  (or* 
warding  — to  "not  fall  short  of  150,000,000  annually."' 
There  were  then  thirteen  rolling  mills,  thirty  large  foundries, 
five  cotton  factories,  eight  glass  factories  besides  countless 
other  establishments  of  one  sort  or  another,  —  and  yet 
Pittsburg  was  only  at  the  threshold  of  her  career.  ^ 
Of  cities  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  —  and  of  the  country  as 

i     >0.    H.    Thuiston'a    PiOAurgh    At  Royall  u«:   The  Bieck  B^ek;  SmtJi«m 

'It  It   [ISfiTl,  p.  81.   quoting  Cruner's  Taw,    or   Stcond   Stritt   c/   Oit   Black 

■Almanack  tor   1804.     An  enumeration  Book    civing    donoriptionH    of    Wsah- 

';of   the   majiufaetum    in    1810    is    in  ioKtoii  society  in  the  Jacksonian  time; 

.-^Cmner'i   Naviaoiif   (Qtii  od.),   p.    63  LeUtr*   from   Alabama:     and   Skiickt* 

and  tol.    A  table  of  manufactures  in  of  Hittory.  Life,  and  Mannert.  in  Ou 

.:1S18    is    in    Feann's    Sketdta.    205.  VniUd    Stala.     S.    H.    Porter'a    Lift 

-iCbariM     W.     Dahlinger's     PitUlrurgh  and  Timet  of  Anne  Bovall  givea  a  not 

•  ...  lit  Barlu  Social  Life  (New    York.  unintereatiaK    akotch    of    this    woman, 

1916)    is   a   readable    account   of   the  who  was  greatly  and  justly  (eared  by 

i  early   development  of  the   town  with  her  contemporaries, 

mfttter  quoted  from  nempapers.  ■  N.    B.    Craig's    Hittory    of   PtHe- 

*Mrt.     ReyaWt     Pennei/liianvi,     or  bur0h,  311.     See  also  J.  N.  Boucher** 

TrmeU  Continued  in  Ote  United  Sl^tt,  Cmtury  and  a  Half  of  JHHtburg  and 


4V-132.     Other    works     by    Mis.      her  Peojula,  i, 
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vl  a  whole  —  New  York  stood  foremost  in  1850.  The  Revolu- 
I  tiott  left  it  in  distinctly  a  second  place,  being  inferior  to 
'  Philadelphia  ia  population  and  in  businesa.  At  once  its 
period  of  phenomenal  growth  began.'  It  grew  faster  than 
Boston  or  Philadelphia  and  soon  outstripped  them  in 
,  population  and  commerce  and,  later,  it  exceeded  Philadelphia 
fin  manufacturing.  Then  came  the  Erie  Canal,  tremendously 
jaccentuating'  New  York's  commercial  business.  By  1830 
\  it  had  acquired  the  incontestable  primacy  in  population 
&nd  wealth,  and  had  grown  from  a  small  town  on  the 
aouthem  end  of  Manhattan  Island  to  occupy  about  one- 
fifth  of  its  present  area.  As  the  century  advanced  New 
York  absorbed  more  and  more  of  the  distributii^  business  of 
the  Northeast.  It  became  an  American  counterpart  of 
Liverpool  as  a  collecting  and  forwarding  commercial  centre. 
It  is  inevitable  that  when  a  town  gains  a  certain  commercial 
position,  it  absorbs  to  itself  business  that  had  formerly 
belonged  to  its  rivals,  at  first  those  near  by  and  then  slowly 
those  farther  and  farther  off.  Commerce  is  attracted  to  euch 
a  port  by  the  certainties  of  Becurii^  conveyance  to  the 
destination ;  vessels,  railroads,  and  steamboats  Ukewise  seek 
it  because  of  the  certainty  of  freight  money  both  ways. 
Finally,  such  a  centre  of  commerce,  manufacturing,  and 
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.'distribution  becomes  naturally  a  centre  of  finance,  and 
1  NggL-^oxk.  from  about  1840  dietJnctly  assumes  the  position 
tin  Amerina  which  befote.  that  time  had.  been  held  by  Fhil- 
A^plphift     The  accumulated  wealth  of  New  York  had  be- 
come very  great  compared  with  Philadelphia  and  Boston 
and  Uie  other  cities  on  the  seaboard.    But  when  one  speaks 
of  it  as  the  financial  centre  of  the  country,  one  means  that 
'  the  business  of  collecting  funds  —  money  and  credit  —  and 
>  exchanging  them  for  commodities  and  labor  all  over  the 
'  United    States   centred  at  that    point.     Philadelphia  and 
.  Baltimore  grew  steadily.     Each  of  them  made  great  efforts 
to  retain  the  business  that  had  once  been  theirs.     In  a 
measure  they  succeeded  In  extending  their  influence  into 
that  part  of  the  western  country  that  was  not  distinctly 
tributaiy  to  the  Great  Lakes,  the  Erie  Canal,  and  New 
York  City;  but  it  was  not  until  after  1850,  when  railroad 
1  connection  was  made  between  those  seaports  and  the  Middle 
I  West,  that  they  were  able  to  divert  much  of  the  western 
'  trade  from  New  York  and  New  Orleans  to  their  own  wharves 
and  warehouses.    Boston  found  itself  seriously  menaced  by 
the  commercial  augmentation  of  New  York  and  the  utmost 
that  it  could  do  only  deferred  the  loss  of  ocean-borne  com- 
merce.   The    New    Englanders,   thereupon,    turned    their 
abundant  capital  and  energy  into  other  directions.     They 
biiilt  up  great  manufacturing  ^iterprises  and  handled  most 
of  the  commerce  dependent  on  them;    but  as  the  years 
went  by  the  tendency  grew  more  and  more  to  concentrate 
the  commission  and  forwarding  business  of  New  E^land 
at  New  York. 

The  story  of  the  old  colonial  towns  of  the  South  is  a 
melancholy  one.  Williamsburg  almost  disappeared,  but 
-  Richmond,  owing  t-o  its  nearness  to  coal  and  iron,  not  only 
kept  its  place,  but  slowly  developed  although  the  project 

„,,  _.,,.,,Gooj^Ic 
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of  making  it  accessible  to  seagoing  vessels  was  defeated. 
With  the  growing  years,  Charleston  and  Savannah  slipped 
backwards ;  Charleston  absolutely,  and  Savannah  relatively 
to  the  other  shipping  ports.  The  new  cotton  country  except 
a  part  of  western  Georgia  was  tributary  to  the  Gulf ;  trans- 
Atlantic  vessels  no  longer  sought  the  Southeastern  harbors 
because  they  could  be  assured  of  freight  both  ways  by  going 
to  New  York.  Charleston  became  hardly  mor6  than  a 
port  of  call  for  coastwise  commerce,  and  its  population 
actually  declined.  Had  Robert  Y.  Hayne's  project  of  a 
great  railroad  line  connecting  Charleston  with  the  mid- 
Ohio  Valley  not  been  defeated,'  owing  partly  at  least  to 
the  efiForts  of  Calhoun,  it  is  quite  possible  that  a  large 
part  of  the  business  of  the  Middle  West  might  have 
gone  to  Charleston,  instead  of  to  Baltimore  and  I^iiladel- 
phia,  —  and  thereby  might  have  altered  the  course  of 
American  history.' 

In  the  ways  described  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  there 
grew  up  great  centres  of  human  activity  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  some  places,  owii^  to  advantageous 
positions  on  lines  of  commerce,  to  nearness  to  iron  and  coal, 
or  to  proximity  to  abundant  water  power,  commercial  cities 
and  manufacturing  villages  and  towns  came  into  existence. 
On  the  Great  Lakes  there  were  Detroit,  QevdMnd,  Buffalo, 
and  Chicago ;  in  Pennsylvania,  Lancaster  and  Wilkesbarre ; 
in  New  Jersey,  Paterson  and  Newark;  Rochester  and 
Geneva  in  New  York ;  Meriden  and  Willimantic  in  Connec- 
ticut ;  Providence  and  Pawtucket  in  Rhode  Island ;  Lynn, 
Lowell,  and  Fall  River  in  Massachusetts ;  and  innumerable 
others  scattered  throughout  the  Middle  States  and   New 

'Seo    T,    D.    Jerrey's    Robert     T.  Pourllt  Centeniion  .  .  .  BtldinChcrlm- 

Haune   and   HU    Timet   and   hi«    Tht  ton..  S.  C.  AprQ  15.  18SB.  for  tkt  Pro- 

Raiiroad     the     Conqueror     (Columbia,  motion  <4  0**  Dirtet  Ttadt,   MiinrJtllj 

S.  C.  1913)  uid  the  authorities  ther«o  p.  24. 
dted;    (tnd  Me  also  ProceadiTige  of  the 
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England.  Some  of  them  were  old  towns  revived  to  new 
uses;  others,  perhaps  most  of  them,  owed  their  existence 
to  new  maniifacturing  enterprises.  In  great  commercial 
centres  like  New  York  and  Philadelphia  there  were  always 
large  numbers  of  workers  who  were  not  connected  directly 
with  the  commercial  business  of  the  place.  And  the  larger 
the  city  the  greater  was  the  supply  of  non-commercial  labor. 
It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  manufacturing  enterprises 
should  develop  there,  especially  those  forms  of  manufacture 
that  required  comparatively  large  amounts  of  hand  work, 
as  was  the  .case  with  the  making  of  shoes  and  clothes  before 
the  days  of  the  development  of  mechanical  sewing.  On  the 
other  hand,  enterprises  that  utilized  water-power  neces- 
sarily grew  up  from  the  beginning  near  the  rapids  or  falls 
of  some  river. 

Of  all  the  towns  that  have  been  mentioned  in  the  pre- . 

[ceding  paragraphs,  none  have  more  interesting  beginnings  j 
than  the  cotton  mill  cities  of  Lowell  and  Fall  River.    The 
former  owes  its  origin  to  the  half  dozen  men  who  had  made 
a  Bucceasful  beginning  of  cotton  spinning  and  weaving  at 

fWaltham  in  Massachusetts.'  fVancis  Cabot  Lowell  was  the 
master  spirit  of  this  enterprise.  Being  in  England  in  1811 
'  and  possessing  a  mathematical  and  mechanical  turn  of  mind, 
he  studied  with  great  care  all  the  cotton  machinery  he  could 
see  and  gathered  information  as  to  that  which  he  could  not 
.  see.  Returning  home  in  1813,  he  duplicated  from  his 
memory  and  notes  of  conversations  the  power  loom  which 
-    he  had  not  seen  in  England  or  in  Scotland,  and  he  and  his  as- 

*  NaUiui     Appleton'a     Intrcduetion  oont^iu  a  trn»t  deal  of  iiiMreiitiiiE  in* 

of  itu  PoKtr  Loom  and  Origin  of  LotrtU  formation     and    Samuel    Batchcldet's 

ia  the  basia  of  all  accounta  of  the  bb-  Introdvelion  and  Early  Frograt  of  Oia 

tabUshmeat    of    the    dty    of    Lowell.  CoUon     Mami/actiirt     in     ihi     Vniiad 

Of  the  later  books  Jamaa  B.  Fi-ancis'i  Slatf    lifts   some   definit*  information 

IriMocU    ffvdraujw    Bzjltrimtnli    (Boa-  by  a  oontsmporaiy. 
ton.   ISfifi,  Snd  ed..  New  York,  1808) 
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Bociates  woriced  out  readjustmenta  and  improvements  in  the 
other  machinea  used  in  the  making  of  cotton  cloth  and  per- 
.  fonaed  all  the  processes  in  one  establishment.  At  first  iUere 
'  was  a  prejudice  against  American  machiae-woven  cotton 
cloth  and  it  was  difficidt  to  dispose  of  the  early  products  of 
the  Wattham  mill.  Within  half  a  dozen  years  the  enterprise 
outgrew  the  space  and  watei^power  at  Walth&m.  It  was 
su^ested  that  the  associateB  should  buy  the  Pawtucket  Canal 
Company,  which  had  coostructed  a  canal  around  Pawtucket 
Falls  of  the  Merrimac  River,  not  far  above  the  entrance  of 
the  Concord.  This  enterprise  had  never  paid  and  the  Wal- 
tham  people  were  able,  therefore,  to  buy  up  the  stock  at  a 
low  figure.  They  also  secured  practically  all  the  land  on 
the  river  front  below  the  falls  for  what  might  well  be  termed 
a  nominal  sum.  They  also  purchased  the  "  rights  necessary 
to  control"  the  outlet  of  Lake  Winnepesaukee,  a  large  lake 
in  central  New  Hampshire,  which  furnished  most  of  the 
water  to  the  Merrimac  River.  They  formed  the  Merrimac 
Manufacturing  Company,  deepened  and  widened  the  canal, 
erected  the  necessary  buildings  and  machinery  and,  in  im 
astonishingly  small  space  of  time,  the  first  Merrimac  mill 
was  turning  out  cotton  cloth.  The  associates  then  estab- 
lished a  separate  corporation  for  the  management  of  the 
water-power  and  disposal  of  factory  sites  in  their  new  town, 
which  they  named  Lowell  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the 
Waltham  enterprise,  who  was  no  longer  living.  They 
disposed  of  their  surplus  water-power  to  others  at  extremely 
reasonable  rates.  The  first  steps  in  acquiring  the  stock  of 
the  old  Pawtucket  Company  were  taken  in  1821.  By  1839, 
there  were  twelve  distinct  manufacturing  corporations  at 
Lowell  with  a  combined  capital  of  twelve  million  dollars, 
and  the  town  which  had  only  a  few  hundred  inhabitants  in 
1820  had  over  twenty  thousand  in  1840,  and  over  thirty- 
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Feale  advertised  that  his  musexim,^  a  renowned  institution  of 
Philadelphia,  would  be  lighted  hy  "lamps  burnii^  without 
wick  or  oil"  and  using  "carbonated  hydrogen  gas";  and 
the  Chestnut  Street  theatre  was  illuminated  in  a  aimilar 
manner  in  the  following  November.  New  York  seems  to 
have  been  tiie  first  city  to  undert^e  the  public  lighting  of 
the  streets  by  gas.  By  1S30  the  use  of  some  form  of  illu> 
minating  gas  was  common  in  the  larger  cities,  not  without 
serious  disasters  in  its  train. 

In  the  preceding  pages  the  enormous  social  changes 
wrought  by  the  westward  movement  and  by  the  migration 
into  urban  areas  have  been  suggested  rather  than  described. 
In  the  new  western  homes,  conditions  were  not  essentially 
unlike  those  of  the  parental  estate  except  that  after  toilsome 
beginnings,  it  was  possible  to  produce  much  more  generously 
on  the  rich  soils  of  Transappalachia  than  could  be  done 
on  the  gravelly  firms  and  worn-out  plantations  of  the 
Original  Thirteen  States.  The  case  was  very  different 
with  thoee  who  sought  the  mill  town  or  the  commercial 
city.  There  the  farmer  boys  and  girls  found  themselves 
surrounded  by  entirely  new  conditions  of  life  and  thought. 
This  produced  an  awakening  that  was  as  remarkable  as  that 
engendered  by  the  long  journey  to  the  farms  of  Ohio, 
Indiana,  and  the  other  Western  and  Southwestern  States. 
It  is  int^csting  to  consider  for  the  moment  the  relation  of 
literary  and  scientific  activity  to  density  of  population. 
This  has  heea  worked  out  by  several  investigators  with 
somewhat  .different  results  as  to  details,  but  in  generid 

■Sduuf  ftnd  WeBtoott'B  HiHery  of  /Owninanl    (Earton,    Pft..    1912).    pp. 

FhOadttjAia.    i,    6U,    683,    «ap«oUUy  12-14;     and    Victor    S.    CUrk'i    Hit- 

686.  643-646;    WOliun  Dunlap's  HiM-  tory    <4   Ma.rm.Sai*ajtt    in    Ou    Umltd 

tcry  .  .  .  of   a*   AtU   q]   Z>wiirn    (td.  filota,    4M    and    footDotcs.    Thonua 

1018).  ii,  189;    Ltetun  AeHtatd  at  At  Goopw   published   at   Philadelphia   la 

Ctmienary  CeUbntiioi  of  Hit  Fmt  Cetn-  1816.     Somt     ItttonmHon     OpnuniMW 

■urciat  Oa*  Company  to  mU  Oh  a*  on  AwLvMi. 
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the  agreement  is  remarkable.'     From  one  of  these  estimates 

I  it  appears  that  of  978  Americans  bom  before  1851  who 
achieved  distinction  in  letters,  no  fewer  than  803  were  bom 
in  the  Middle  States  and  New  England.  Also,  it  may  be 
remarked  how  persistently  men  of  literary  and  scientific 
attainments  reside  in  the  largest  cities,  and  the  same  thing 
is  observable  of  business  men  and  of  the  foremost  lights  of 
the  learned  professions.  Many  of  these  are  reared  on  the 
farm  or  in  the  small  town,  but  they  seek  the  great  centres  of 
industry  and  commerce  because  there  they  find  the  greatest 
chance  for  the  exercise  of  their  talents.  All  this  concen- 
)tration  of  industry,  commerce,  and  business  within  the 
/limits  of  a  comparatively  small  number  of  cities  and  towns 
gave  rise  to  new  problems  that  the  people  Uving  in  the  thirty- 
five  years  from  1815  to  1850  strove  most  vigorously  and 
conscientiously  to  solve. 

'Edwin  L.  Clarke's  "American 
Men  of  Letters;  their  NHtura  and 
Nurture,"  fiT,  in  Columbia  Univer- 
ally's  Studiet  in  Hittiirv,  vol.  lixii; 
Oeorge  R.  Dftviea'  "Ststistie^  Study 
in  the  Influence  of  Environment"  in 
Quarltrl]/  Joumai  of  Ott  VmttxtHy  of 
North  Daiola.  iv,  232:  JameB  McKeen 
Cattell'i  "StatiBticsi  Study  of  Ameri- 
can Men  of  Science"  originally  printed 
in  Science,  New  Series,  uiv,  and  re- 
printed as  Appendii  to  the  2nd  ed,  of 
his  Ameriain  Men  of  Science,  a  Bio- 
oraphical  Dictionarv  (New  York,  1810), 
pp.  637-696.  Clarke  ■ummariies  hii 
work   in   chapter   iv   by   saylns   that 


while  social  environment  appeared  to  be 
one  of  the  most  potent  inSueiUM; 
geographic  environment  was  voy 
important,  and  a  disproportionate 
□umber  of  Literati  had  been  bom  in 
large  cities.  The  majority  had 
been  college  tr&ined.  Economio  se- 
curity and  early  retigfoua  surround- 
ings also  exercised  an  influenoe.  He 
concludee  that  Gal  ton's  propasition 
that  nature  is  much  more  powerful 
than  niuture  may  well  be  questioned. 
and  that  his  third  propositiim  that  dif- 
ferences in  the  achievement  of  nations  aH- 
due  to  the  difference  of  natural  abili^ 
does  not  hold  good. 
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NOTE 
Indostrfad  Cooditioiu.  —  Prof essor  P.  W.  Taussig  in  the  fiist 
two  chapters  lA  his  Tariff  Hiftory  of  the  United  States  has  given  a 
succinct  vier  of  industry  in  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century.' 
The  student  who  wishes  to  go  further  will  find  a  mass  of  instructive 
and  useful  information  in  the  "  Reports  of  Committees  "  to  the 
General  Convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry  that  assem- 
bled at  New  York  in  October,  1831.  Especially  interesting  are  the 
reports  on  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  iron,  and  steel.  Of  course 
the  members  of  the  convention  were  distinctly  influenced  by  their 
protective  views,  but  the  figures  that  they  brought  together  are  not 
easily  duplicated  elsewhere.  Earlier  statistics  are  to  be  found  in 
Gallatin's  Report  .  .  .  on  the  Subject  of  American  Manufactures  of 
April  17,  ISIO,  and  in  Tench  Coxe's  Statement  of  the  Arte  and  Manit- 
factures  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  for  the  year  1810  which  was  printed 
at  Philadelphia  in  1814.  This  is  provided  with  elaborate  tables  of 
statistics  which  were  gathered  from  ofEdal  sources.  The  later  period 
is  illustrated  in  George  Tucker's  Progress  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  to 
18^;  the  edition  of  IS55  carries  the  story  down  to  1850.  Much 
larger,  but  not  more  useful  for  the  first  half  of  the  century,  is  Eighty 
Years'  Progress  of  the  United  Stales  *  which  was  published  at  New 
York  in  1861,  and  reprinted  in  1864.  The  firat  edition  of  this  work 
contains  a  useful  set  of  illustrations  showing  the  progress  of  Industry 
and  transportation  at  the  time  of  publication.  Professor  Rolls  M. 
Tryon'a  Household  Manufactarea  in  the  United  States,  16^1860 
contuns  interesting  material  gathered  from  fdl  kinds  of  sources 
and  illustrated  with  helpful  tables  laboriously  compiled.  Chapters 
vi  and  vii  describe  the  process  of  household  manufacturing  and  the 
transition  to  the  factory  system. 

■  All   Ktooante  erf  this  eailier  time  and  oontun  a  masi  of  mformation  on 

miP   baaed   iBrgely  oa   J.   L.   BiRbop'i  the  material  aide  of  our  devnlopmeDt 

BiMory      of     Anurican      idantijacturai  tliat   hai    aa    yet    been    only    partially 

from  leOS  to  186Q,  vol.  ii.     Recently,  worked    up.     Much    of    thia    material 

Victor  S.   Clarli  h»  bods  ovei  much  tor  the  earlier  yean  ia  aleo  (iven  in 

of  the  aame  ground  from  a  different  American  Stat*  Paptr*  in  the  voluroea 

staodpoint    and   using   mare   material  □n"Finanae." 

in  bia  Bitlorv  of  Manitfacturti  in  ilu  '  Midway  in  point  of  time  ii  R.  S. 

Unilsd    SlaUi.     The    RtporU    of    tha  Fiaher'a  Pnigrut  of  Mt   VniUd  Slalm, 

Stcrttmy  of  th»  Trtatuni  from  ITOO  to  publiahed    by    Colton   at    New    York 

1849   were   printed   at  Waahington  in  in  lS6i. 
•even  volumea  in  the  yean  182S-1SG1, 
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CHAPTER  rV 

IHE  FIRST  LABOR  HOVEHENT 

In  colonial  days  outside  of  the  distinctly  Slave  States 
'  there  were  no  classes  in  the  producing  part  of  the  conununity. 
In  the  Middle  States  and  in  New  England,  mioifiterB, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  a  few  men  of  means  had  Hved  somewhat 
apart  from  the  rest  of  the  people ;  but  otherwise  there  had 
been  a  marked  homogeneity  in  the  population.  Markets 
;  were  very  restricted,  but  there  was  a  good  deal  of  household 
manufacturing,  commodities  being  made  in  limited  quan- 
tities by  the  family,  the  hired  help,  and  indentured  servants. 
These  goods  were  mainly  sold  in  the  neighborhood  except 
such  as  were  carried  by  sea  to  other  colonies  or  to  other 
parts  of  the  world.  In  each  town  there  were  a  few  mechanics 
who  worked  for  wages  and  in  the  seaports  there  were  ship 
carpenters  who  built  and  repaired  vessels.  In  some  places, 
shoes,  instead  of  being  made  on  the  farm  as  a  home  industry, 
were  manufactured  in  shops,  the  employer  and  his  operatives 
working  side  by  side.  This  condition  of  affairs  was  true 
also  as  to  a  few  other  trades,  but  everywhere  the  master 
worked  with  his  men  and  apprentices,  and  those  of  his 
employees  who  were  not  married  boarded  with  him. 
Rou^y  speaking  there  was  no  wage  system,  labor  being 
performed  by  apprentices  and  indentured  servants  and  hired 
help  who  were  compensated  on  a  yearly  basis.  With  the 
quickening  of  business  life  that  followed  the  establishment 
of  the  government  under  the  Constitution,  with  the  widening 
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of  markets  that  was  brought  about  by  the  breaking  down  of 
local  financial  systems  and  by  the  development  of  trans- 
portation, these  conditions  changed.  For  one  thing,  in- 
dentured service  disappeared  as  an  institution  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  century^  except  as  to  appraitices  and  the 
number  of  these  constantly  and  rapidly  diminished.  There  ' 
are  countless  instances  of  apprentices  who  did  not  serve 
out  their  time ;  they  ran  away  from  their  masters  and  worked 
for  other  employers,  —  half -journeymen,  they  were  some- 
times called.  If  the  apprentices,  after  a  few  years  of  service, 
were  desirous  of  leaving  their  masters,  the  masters  seemed 
to  be  equally  desirous  of  getting  rid  of  their  apprentices. 
The  laws  of  most  States  held  the  master  responsible  for  the 
pecuniary  obligations  of  an  apprentice,  unless  he  gave  notice 
that  an  apprentice  was  no  longer  in  his  employ.  This  the 
masters  frequently  did  by  advertising  in  the  newspapers. 
There  was,  for  example,  James  Van  Valkinbur^,  Jr.,  of 
Cuiaan,  New  York.  He  offered  "one  old  shoe"  and  no 
charges  paid  for  the  return  of  "Annonias  Gillet,"  an  ap- 
prentice boy.'  A  Baltimore  paper  of  the  same  year, 
1808,  announced  a  reward  of  five  cents  and  ten  lashes  to 
any  one  bringing  home  a  runaway  apprentice  girl  named 
Catharine  Fowler.^     Probably  the  servants  and  apprentices 

>  Appaiently    the    latwt    sdvertiiB-  ne  ths  praaant  work,  toI.  ii,  307-370. 
-   ment  d  the  sale  □!  indentured  aarraDta  ■  The    Republiean    Crin*  (Albany^ 

w»  in  1817  in  a  PhiUdriphia  paper  Suptsmber  Ifl.  180S, 
■Jid  two  montha  later,   theae  mes  or  '  Amariean  (Baltinuw)),  Auguit  24, 

aome   of  them   were   atUl   unacdd.     Id  1808.    Other  iiutaiicea  are  aa  lollowa: 

tiie  aame  year  a  reward  ot  thirty  dol-  Tht  Waltrn  3lar  ol  June  26,  1797,  a 

lara  wag  offered  for  (he  return  of   a  MaasachuMtta    paper,    offered    "Two 

redemptionec.     This  ii  the  latest  date  Pence  Rewardl"  ■  for  the  return  ot  an 

of    aa    advertiaement   offering    a   real  indentured  apprentice  of  eichtean ;  the 

reward  lor  the  return  ot  an  indentured  Xurora    ot    January   17,    1800,  offered 

aervont.     Albert   Matthewa   noted   an  "SJi    CenU   Reward"   for   the   letum 

instanoe  ot  the  pnrchaae  of  indentured  of  an  apprentice,  and  the  sama  paper 

•arvanta  "aa  late  aa  1817,"  prenimably  for   May   16,    IBOO,  offered  two  cents 

in  Fhiladelpbia,  in  bia  paper  on  "Hired  reward   for   the   return    ot   a    "young 

Mao  and  Help"  in  Colonial  Society's  bound  white  girl."  —  moat  ot  the  ad- 

PuAItcotwn*,   V,  232,   note.     For   "in-  vertimmenta  adding  "no  charges  paid." 

dantwed"  Berrioe  in  the  aaiUer  timea,  Contrast  theae  with  the  reward  of  SlOO 
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yearned  to  escape  from  their  bonds  and  thoi^ht  they  could 
make  more  as  free  workers,  although  with  the  low  wages 
then  prevailing,  one  woxUd  have  supposed  they  would  have 
been  better  off  in  their  masters'  families ;  and  the  anxiety 
of  the  masters  to  escape  the  performance  of  all  the  obl^ations 
of  care  in  sickness  and  in  health  of  the  apprentice  system 
and,  instead,  to  pay  wages  points  in  the  same  direction. 
By  1815,  in  all  the  States  north  of  Maryland,  slavery  as  an 
.effective  producing  institution  had  disappeared.  There 
were  slaves  in  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  but  the  system 
of  gradual  emancipation  was  rapidly  putting  an  end  to  the 
institution  in  all  the  old  Northern  States  where  it  still 
,.  had  a  legal  existence.  By  1820,  it  may  be  said  that  in  the 
Middle  States  and  in  New  England  the  wage  system  was 
established. 

Wages  in  those  days  were  low  when  measured  in  dollars 
and  cents,  the  hours  of  labor  were  long,  and  tie  conditions 
under  which  the  operatives  worked  were  imsanitary  and 
arduous.  In  1800,  eighty  cents  had  been  the  ordinary  daily 
wage  for  partly  skilled  labor  in  rural  New  England  and  a 
few  cents  less  had  been  paid  in  the  Middle  States.  This 
amount  had  increased  to  an  even  dollar  or  thereabouts  in  a 
decade  and  by  1330  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  ordinary 
laborer  received  a  few  cents  less  and  in  1820  his  wage  may 
be  set  down  at  an  even  dollar,  with  possibly  twenty-five 
cents  more  on  government  work.'  In  1815,  there  was 
printed  in  "Niles's  Register,"  which  was  published  at 
Baltimore,  a  rather  elaborate  series  of  calculations  intended 
to  show  that  the  laborer  was  much  better  off  in  America 

offend  for  the  return  of  a  nesro  bojr  Theae    later   figuTsa   are    taken    trom 

(Tht  ilirraT,   July   14,    1808,   a.  Ken-  vftrioiiB     sourcea     m     the     ■■Wendell 

tucky  paper)   and  S20  for  the  return  Muiuscripts"  whiofa  were  kindly  placed 

of  a  dork  broini  hone  and  roan  mate  at  my  diapoBs]   by   Profesaor  Bairett 

(WwKm  Star,  June  26,  1797).  WandoU. 
>  See  the  present  irork.  iv,   10-14. 
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than  he  was  in  England.  In  this  article  the  daily  wage  of  the 
laborer  in  America  is  given  at  eighty  cents  with  the  quali- 
fication that  most  city  laborers  received  from  one  dollar 
and  a  quarter  to  one  dollar  and  a  half.  The  price  of  wheat 
was  stated  at  one  dollar  and  a  half  for  a  bushel  of  sixty 
pounds  and  beef  was  priced  at  six  cents  &  pound.  From  i 
this  and  other  calculations  it  appears  tiiat  from  eight  to 
twelve  cents  a  day  would  purchase  food  for  one  adult  and 
one  day's  labor  would  provide  food  for  three  days  for  a 
family  of  father,  mother,  and  four  children.'  Rimning 
through  the  decades,  it  would  not  be  uninteresting  to  observe 
how  the  "real  reward"  of  bone  and  muscle  in  terms  of  daUy 
food  has  remained  singularly  constant,  notwithstanding  the 
fluctuations  in  both  wages  and  commodity  prices.  The 
rise  in  real  reward  has  accompanied  the  change  from  mere 
bone  and  fibre  expenditure  to  the  training  of  muscle  and  to  the 
use  of  the  mind.  In  other  words  the  increase  in  the  "real 
reward"  of  the  operative  classes  has  come  about  by  the 
constant  advance  in  skill  and  in  the  utilization  of  mind  and 
nerve  for  the  operation  of  machinery,  and  not  from  any 
marked  rise  in  the  real  reward  of  any  one  class  in  the  labor- 
ing community.  As  to  the  skilled  workman  in  the  olden  time : 
in  1806  it  was  testified  in  court  that  a  Philadelphia  cord- 
wainer  could  earn  six  or  seven  dollars  a  week  on  piece  work 
and  a  very  good  and  rapid  worker  as  high  as  ten  or  even 
twelve  dollars.' 

As  to  hours  and  condition  of  employment,  these  were 
taken  directly  from  the  custom  of  the  farm,  where  men  and 
women,  and  children  too,  worked  from  sun  to  sun  —  from 
sunrise  to  sunset.  Those  engaged  on  piece  work  as  shoe- 
makers and  tailors  oftentimes  labored  for  twelve,  thirteen, 

>  miaa'i  WtMv  BteittT,  ix,  2 
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or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  much  of  it  by  the  light  of  a  candle, 
or  a  whale  oil,  or  lard  oU,  lamp.  Whea  milU  and  factories 
were  established  and  the  working  man  went  from  his  own 
home  or  bench  to  a  place  in  his  employer's  shop,  or  a  girl 
came  from  the  parental  farm  to  a  factory  in  a  mill  town, 
the  accustomed  hours  of  labor  were  naturally  kept  up.  As 
to  the  conditions  of  employment,  no  one  in  those  days  knew 
anything  to  speak  of  about  hygiene,  or  the  effects  of  poor 
ventilation  on  the  human  body  and  mind.  In  point  of  fact 
a  closed  and  hot  room  was  regarded  as  rather  in  the  nature 
of  a  luxury,  in  the  winter  time,  at  any  rate.  In  those  days, 
also,  very  little  attention  was  given  to  the  purity  of  drinking 
water,  and  the  minor  human  ailments,  that  are  now  recog- 
nized as  a  breeding  ground  for  germs  of  serious  disorders, 
were  not  cared  for  at  all.  The  li^t  that  was  provided  in 
factory  and  shop  was  scanty  and  harmful  to  the  working 
people.  Furthermore  many  of  those  employed  in  mills  were 
children,  —  as  they  worked  on  the  farm,  why  should  they 
not  labor  in  the  factory?  In  1801,  Josiah  Quincy,  on  the 
beginning  of  a  trip  through  southeastern  New  Kngland, 
visited  Pawtucket  and  gained  admittance  to  the  "cotton 
works."  AU  the  processes  of  cleaning,  carding,  spinning,  and 
winding  the  cotton  fibre  were  performed  by  machinery 
actuated  by  water  wheels  and  "assisted  only  by  children 
from  four  to  Ten  years  old,  and  one  superintendent." 
There  were  more  than  one  hundred  children  employed  in  the 
factory  and  they  were  paid  from  twelve  to  twenty-five 
cents  a  day.  Quincy  pitied  those  "little  creatures,  plying 
in  a  contracted  room,  among  flyers  and  coggs,  at  an  age  when 
nature  requires  for  them  air,  space,  and  sports.  There  was 
a  dull  dejection  in  the  countenances  of  all  of  them,"*  — 

<  Manuhuietta  HiatoricAl  So-  Mmvrnai,  16.  In  IS63,  th«  Baport  «t 
aUty"!  iVocuduv*,  Seoond  Seriaa.  iv,  Iht  Commi**ioMr,  appoiiitvd  to  ■•- 
124.    8m  alw   Robtort  CoIIyar'a  Sonu      oertain   the  trath    u  to   child   Ubor 
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their  condition  must  have  resembled  that  of  Robert  Collycr 
as  he  describes  his  boyhood  in  England. 

As  population  became  dense  in  the  commercial  cities  . 
and  towns  and  in  the  factory  villages,  working  people  caine  \ 
tc^ether  in  larger  and  larger  groups.  ABsociating  in  shop  , 
and  boarding  house  they  began  to  compare  notes  as  to  their 
wi^es  and  as  to  the  wages  paid  in  other  ^ops  and  other 
trades  and  in  other  towns,  for,  as  transportation  facilities 
increased,  there  was  more  and  more  migration  of  the  work- 
ing people  from  one  town  to  another  in  the  same  State  or 
in  separate  States.  Moreover,  as  factories  were  established- 
it  became  necessary  to  import  workmen  from  abroad, 
especially  from  England  and  Scotland,  to  operate  machinery  ^ 
that  was  sometimes  imported  or,  at  all  events,  was  strange 
to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood  in  which  the  new  factory 
was  established,  and  these  people  brou^t  ideas  as  to  trade 
societies  that  had  been  worked  out  in  their  old  homes. 
Three  trades,  —  the  cordwainers  or  shoemakers,  the  tailors, 
and  the  printers  —  were  the  first  to  become  conscious  of  class 
distinctions  for  in  them  first  of  all  the  employer  left  his 
bench  by  the  side  of  his  workman  and  sat  apart  in  an  office 
busy  with  the  affairs  of  money,  of  buying  materials,  of 
selling  his  goods,  of  getting  payments,  of  enlarging  his 
market.  As  the  number  of  working  men  increased  one  of 
them  was  appointed  to  overlook  the  rest  and  became  a 
foreman  or  a  forewoman.  A  group  system  of  emplo}'meQt 
in  these  trades  first  appeared  in  Philadelphia  and  New  York 
and  it  is  in  those  cities  that '  one  finds  what  appears  to  be 
the  be^nning  of  the  movement  of  organized  labor  to  se- 

ia  R1km1»  Iduid.  i«oTiilad  some  faota  rdazatiDn     that     snt±  'numbw*     ot 

for    aoatMnplstioD :  —  in    some     milla  mill  ehildien  enjoyad  wu  due  to  tha 

work  b«g»D  in  tlie  winter  at  5.30  a.u.,  oeramonal    atoppiog    of    the    millt    OD 

wmMnK  more  than  thirteen  houn'  labor  aooount  ot  low  water  or  tot  npain  to 

in    tto    iliortert    days,    and    the  otily  tbemaalkiaMy. 
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cure  more  wages,  shorter  hours,  and  better  conditions  of 
working. 

There  may  have  been  a  few  strikes  of  shoemakers  in  colonial 
days,  but  the  evidence  for  them  is  very  vague,  and  it  is 
possible  that  the  printers  in  one  office  in  Philadelphia 
"tiUTied  out"  in  the  1780*8,  but  the  evidence  for  this  is 
even  more  indistinct.^  The  Fhiladelpliia  cordwainers  formed 
a  society  in  1794  and  "turned  out"  in  1798  and  again  in  1799, 
;but  the  strike  of  1805  is  the  first  of  which  we  have  ample 
evidence  and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1806  the 
leaders  in  the  movement  were  indicted  for  criminal  conspiracy 
and  the  trial  in  the  Mayor's  Court,  at  which  were  present  the 
mayor,  three  aldermen,  and  the  recorder,  was  fully  reported.' 
It  appears  that  a  working  man,  a  journeyman  cordwainer. 
Job  Harrison  by  name,  who  worked  for  Mr.  Bedford,  had 
been  making  shoes  or  dress  shoes  at  nine  shillings  a  pair, 
side  lining  them  with  silk.  In  1805,  the  cordwainers  struck 
to  secure  larger  wages  for  the  making  of  boots.  Harrison 
refused  to  turn  out  with  the  rest,  partly  because  he  had  a 
sick  wife  and  several  children  to  support  and  needed  all 
the  wages  he  could  get  and  partly  because  he  could  not 
tmderstand  why  he,  who  was  satisfied  with  the  price  he  was 
getting  for  the  making  of  shoes,  should  strike  to  enable  the 
boot  makers  to  get  more  for  their  work.  He  was  still  a 
member  of  the  Cordwainers'  Society,  but  he  turned  "scab" 
and  continued  to  work.     A  committee  of  the  working  men 

'  Id    1791,    UiB    Fhfladelphu    cai-  Commcma  and  othen,  vol.  iii,  59-250. 

penten  struck  toi  better  conditiona  of  Thii  latter  publicKtioo  cantninB  much 

tabor;   but  the  aooounte  of  thin  strike  matter  of  great  value,  —without  the 

are   dim   and   little  ii   known   of   the  material    thus    made    accessible,    the 

orgauiiatioD.  present  chapter  could  not  have  been 

•Thomas  Lloyd's  Tha   Trial  of  Ute  written.     Earlier,   Profenaor  Commona 

Bool    A    SKotTnakeri   of    Philaddphia,  used  the  evidence  given  in  this  trial  u 

pp.  3,  6.  6,  13,  SI,  141,  142,  147,  149.  the   baaU  around   which   to   biuld   an 

This   pamphlet,   which  was   published  article    on     "American    Shoemaken" 

at  Philadelphia  in   ISOe,   is  reprinted  In  the  Quarttrtu  Journal  <4  Stmtamiea, 

In  A  Doeummiary  Hxttoni  ofAmeriean  xziv,  39-61. 
InAtMlrial  SoeitUi,  edit«d  by  John  a. 
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called  on  Mr.  Bedford  and  demanded  the  discharge  of 
Harrison.  Upon  Bedford's  refusal,  the  other  journeymen, 
fifteen  to  twenty  in  number,  walking  out,  "scabbed" 
Bedford's  shop,  leaving  only  Harrison  and  three  or  four 
other  men  at  work.  The  strikers  refused  to  board  at  the 
same  house  with  any  of  Bedford's  employees,  and  appointed 
a  "  tramping  committee  "  to  watch  his  shop.  In  an  interrup- 
tion in  the  court  proceedings  a  person  in  the  room  was 
heard  to  say  that  "a  scab  is  a  shelter  for  hce,"  whereupon 
he  was  fined  ten  dollars  "for  this  contempt  of  court  in 
interrupting  a  witness."  The  strike,  or  turn  out,  or  stand 
out  was  against  all  the  employers  in  town  who  had  not 
acceded  to  the  higher  wage  list  for  boot  making.  The 
evidence  is  minute  in  many  particulars,  showing  that  every 
journeyman  who  came  to  Philadelphia  was  expected  to  join 
the  society.  If  he  did  not  the  shop  in  which  he  might  find 
work  was  scabbed  until  he  was  discharged  or  until  he  joined 
the  society,  after  paying  a  fine.  Money  was  given  by  the 
society  to  needy  members  out  of  work.  Scabs  were  ctdled 
upon  by  two  or  three  of  the  strikers  and  were  evidently 
frightened,  although  in  1805,  it  does  not  appear  that  actual 
violence  was  used.  Bedford,  the  employer,  testified  that 
the  strikers  would  come  by  his  house  and  abuse  him  and  that 
they  broke  his  windows  by  throwing  through  them  potatoes 
which  had  pieces  of  broken  shoemakers'  tacks  in  them, 
but  violence  was  not  the  policy  of  the  society.  ■  He  said  that 
he  had  lost  four  thousand  dollars  in  business  by  the  strike. 
Another  employer  stated  that  the  strike  had  cost  him  two 
thousand  dollars  in  the  export  business  alone. 

The  lawyers  made  their  addresses  on  both  sides  and  then  ' 
Moses  Levy,  the  recorder  or  judge,  made  his  chai^  to 
the  jury.     He  stated  the  law  which  he  said  was  "the  will 
of  the  whole  conmiunity  .  .  .  and  the  most  imperious  duty 
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demands  our  submisBion  to  it."  It  was  of  no  importance 
whether  the  journeymen  or  the  mastera  were  the  prose- 
cutorB,  whether  the  defendants  were  poor,  or  rich,  or  their 
numbers  small  or  great,  or  whether  their  motives  were  to 
resist  the  supposed  oppression  of  their  masters,  or  to  insist 
upon  extravagant  compensation,  the  question  is  whether  the 
defendants  are  guilty  of  the  offences  charged  against  them. 
"  If  they  are  guilty  and  were  poss^ised  of  nine-tenths  of  the 
soil  of  the  whole  United  States,  and  the  patronage  of  the 
union,  it  is  the  bounden  duty  of  the  jury  to  declare  their 
guilt."  The  indictment  charged  the  defendants  with 
having  combined  unlawfully  to  increase  the  prices  usually 
paid  and  that  they  did  unlawfully  awemble  and  "corruptly 
conspire,  combine,  confederate,  and  agree  together  that 
none  of  them  .  .  .  would  work  for  any  master  or  person 
whatever,  who  should  employ"  any  workman  who  broke 
any  "  of  the  said  unlawful  rules,  orders  or  bye  laws,  and  that 
they  would  by  threats  and  menaces  and  other  injuries" 
prevent  any  other  workmen  from  working  for  such  master. 
Recorder  Levy  said  that  a  combination  of  workmen  to  raise 
their  wages  might  be  either  to  benefit  themselves  or  to  injure 
those  who  do  not  join  their  Society.  The  contemporaneous 
report  made  by  Thomas  Lloyd  states  that  the  recorder 
declared  all  such  combinations  to  be  unlawful.  One  of 
.  his  succesBors  who  presided  at  the  trial  of  the  Journeymen 
Tailors  in  1827,  stated  that  Recorder  Levy  declared  that 
"  a  combination  to  resist  oppression,  not  only  supposed  but 
real,  would  be  perfectly  ionocent ;  where  the  act  to  be  done, 
and  the  means  to  accomplish  [it]  are  lawful,  and  the  object 
to  be  attained  meritorious,  combination  is  not  conspiracy."  ^ 
Levy  closed  his  charge  by  telling  the  jurymen  that  if  they 

>  M.  T.  C.  Gould's  TVvoJ  oS  Tweniit-      Conmoiw'a   Amtritan   Indvtridl    So- 
faur  Jovrntynun  Tailor*  (Fhilulelpliis,      cu^. 
1837),  p.  160;    nprinted  in  vol.  iv  of 
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could  reconcile  it  with  their  coosciences  to  find  the  def  endantB 
not  giiilty,  they  would  do  so,  otherwise  they  must  bring 
in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  The  defeodante  were  convicted 
and  fined  eight  dollars  apiece  and  coats  of  the  suit. 

In  the  following  years  there  were  labor  contests  in  New 
York,  Baltimore,  and  elsewhere  and  these  brought  about 
pnwecutions  which  usually  turned  upon  the  question  of 
conspiracy.  In  IM2,  in  the  case  of  the  Commonwealth 
j^ftipflt  Hunt,  anH    fW.hftra^    dijyf  .TiiBt.iftft  TrftTTHlPl  SJujir  of 

MasBachusetts  ruled  that  it  was  a  criminal  offence  for  two 
or  more  persons  to  confederate  to  do  that  which  is  unlawful 
or  criminal.  This  rule,  he  said,  was  in  equal  force  in  England 
and  in  Massachusetts ;  but  it  depended  upon  the  local  law 
of  each  country  to  determine  whether  the  pxirposes  sought  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  combination  or  the  means  used  by 
the  confederates  were  unlawful  or  criminal  in  the  respective 
countries.  He  defined  a  conspiracy  as  concerted  action  to 
accomplish  some  criminal  purpose  or  by  the  use  of  criminal 
and  unlawful  means  to  accomplish  something  that  was  not 
in  itself  criminal.  He  went  on  to  say  that  the  inducing  all 
those  engaged  in  the  same  occupation  to  become  members 
of  an  association  is  not  unlawful  unless  the  avowed  object 
of  the  association  is  criminal.  Even  the  purpose  of  an 
association  that  bad  a  tendency  to  impoverish  another 
person  might  not  be  criminal  and  unlawful;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  might  be  "  highly  meritorious  and  public  spirited. 
The  legality  of  such  an  association  will  therefore  depend  h 
upon  the  means  to_be_u8ed  XQLila-accuroplishment." '  In  I' 
this  case  as  in  many  others,  Chief  Jiistice  Shaw  furnished  the ' 
precedent  that  was  followed,  not  only  by  the  courts  in 
Maasachusetts,  but  in  other  States  as  well. 

I,   It,   121-137, 
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From  1805  to  1820  there  were  labor  contests  io  difiFerent 
parts  of  the  country  but  the  times  were  against  agitation 
:  for  higher  wages  or  improved  conditions.  Beginning  with 
jlS20andmoreparticularly  after  1825,  a  new  chapter  opened. 
The  regeneration  of  the  second  United  States  Bank  following 
the  transfer  of  the  control  from  Langdon  Cheves  to  Nicholas 
Biddle  marked  a  new  era  of  prosperity  and  growth  which 
was  reflected  in  great  activity  in  building  roads  and  canals 
and  in  general  business.  All  this  created  a  demand  for 
labor  and  gave  laboring  men  their  chance  to  coerce  their 
employers.  At  first  the  great  point  at  issue  was  the  shorten- 
ing of  the  old  hours  of  labor,  from  sun  to  sun,  to  ten_h9!jrs  a 
day.  The  march  of  democracy  had  placed  the  franchise  in 
many  States  within  the  reach  of  considerable  numbers  of 
working  men  and  in  other  States  where  the  property  quali- 
fication had  been  merely  nominal,  as  in  Pennsylvania, 
arrangements  had  been  made  to  make  political  action  easier. 
'  The  working  men  argued  that  they  should  have  more  time 
for  educational  purposes,  that  they  should  have  leisure  to 
study  and  to  consult  about  political  matters  which  they 
could  not  do  at  the  end  of  a  thirteen-hour  day.  Of  course 
in  winter  in  many  trades,  where  work  was  performed  out  of 
doors,  working  men  had  ample  leisure  in  the  long  evenings  to 
study  and  to  contemplate;  but  with  the  cheapening  of 
artificial  illumination,  with  the  introduction  of  gas  into 
Philadelphia  and  New  York  and  with  the  more  common  use 
of  whale  oil  as  an  illuminant  everywhere,  the  hours  of  indoor 
labor  had  become  more  constant  throughout  the  year. 
As  long  as  the  hours  of  labor  had  been  short  in  the  winter 
months  and  indeed  in  the  early  spring  and  late  autumn  it 
had  seemed  not  unreasonable  to  even  up  matters  by  utilizing 
to  the  full  measure  the  long  hours  of  daylight  of  the  other  five 
or  fflz  mouths  of  the  year ;  but,  now,  when  labor  was  pro 
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longed  throughout  the  year,  it  seemed  reasonable  to  recover 
the  average  yearly  time  by  reducing  the  length  of  the  work 
day  as  a  whole.  In  June,  1827,  several  hundred  Philadelphia 
journeymen  carpenters  "struck  out"  or  "stood  out"  for  the 
ten-4iour  day.^  The  movement  spread  to  other  trades  and 
to  other  cities,  but  was  not  widely  successful  at  that  time, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  until  the  oncoming  of  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence  that  ten  hours  became  the  standard 
of  a  day's  labor  in  the  mechanic  trades  throughout  the 
coimtry. 

The  ten-hour  movement  appealed  more  strongly  to  work- 
ing men  as  a  whole  than  the  earlier  contest  for  wages.  The 
mere  fact  that  all  working  men  —  except  agricultural 
laborers  and  other  distinctly  unskilled  outdoor  laborers  — 
were  now  fighting  for  some  one  thing  undoubtedly  had  a  good 
deal  to  do  with  the  extended  character  of  this  movement. 
At  all  events  all  kinds  of  trades  established  organizations 
and,  as  all  were  struggling  for  the  same  end,  the  different 
trade  organizations  naturally  came  together  to  concert 
measures  of  coercion.  This  led  to  the  entrance  of  labor 
into  the  pohtical  field,  to  the  establishment  of  working 
men's  parties  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  and  elsewhere. 
For  several  years  the  Working  Men  placed  candidates  in  the 
field  ;  but  they  were  no  match  for  the  professional  poUticians 
and  succeeded  only  as  they  were  able  to  combine  with  one 
or  another  of  the  political  parties.  In  New  York,  the 
leaders  of  Tammany  Hall  promptly  adopted  the  cause  of 
the  "workies."  But  after  a  period  of  moderate  success,  the 
labor  movement  divorced  itself  from  politics. 

These  were  years  of  reformations.     New  York  City  seems  ' 
to  have  vied  with  Brook  Farm  in  the  presence  of  radi- 

>  John  K.  CoaiKiMu'  Deeitmnatary  Bitlom  nf  Awurieim  Ittduttritd  Soeuty,  v, 
7S,  80-M. 
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I  calism.^  Among  the  New  York  reformers  was  Thomas 
j  Skidmore,  who  had  an  idea  that  every  citizen  should  enjoy 
in  society  the  rights  that  belonged  to  him  in  a  state  of 
nature,  although  possibly  in  order  to  create  any  society 
some  portion  of  man's  natural  rights  had  to  be  abandoned. 
He  argued  for  true  equality  among  men  and  advocated  the 
:  taking  away  of  all  property  from  individuals  and  its  pro- 
'<  rata  division  among  all  adults.  Another  radical  New  York 
reformer  was  George  Henry  Evans,  who,  Hke  so  many  of 
the  would-be  remodellers  of  the  American  social  organization, 
was  an  immigrant  from  England.  He  had  somewhat  defi- 
nite ideas  as  to  the  best  mode  to  parcel  out  property 
among  the  people.  The  prominence  of  these  reformers, 
combined  with  the  machinations  of  the  Tammany  Hall 
politicians,  killed  the  pohtical  labor  movement  in  New 
York,  as  it  gave  the  more  conservative  elements  in  the  com- 
munity the  chance  to  stigmatize  the  Working  Men's  Party 
as  contaminated  by  association  with  the  irreligious  and  the 
levellers  and  with  those  of  anarchical  disposition. 
:    The  financial  measures  of  1830  and  the  nest  few  years 

>At  a  labor  conTsntion  held  In  inc  in  tiie  Houm  an  April  29,  1836, 
Lovell,  UawaoliuwttB,  Much,  1S46,  declued  that  (he  Inborins  dnaBM  woo 
Mr.  Ryokman  of  Brook  Fsim  intro-  "friendaof  freedom,  in  favor  ot  equality 
ducMd  the  following  resolution  irtiich  of  political  franchise  .  .  .  and  op- 
WBi  moat  enthusiaBtioBlly  reoeivad  posed  to  monopolies  of  all  kinds.  .  .  . 
and  secured  hitri  an  elenUon  to  the  The  histary  of  the  ariBtocracy,  through 
pieaidenoy  of  the  New  England  Work-  all  ages  of  the  world,  was  a  continued 
insmen's  Aasodation:  —  "lUaolTed,  series  of  rapine,  plunder,  yillany,  and 
that  this  Conventioii  reoommend  to  the  perfidy,  viUtout  a  alngle  ray  of  honor, 
K-  E.  ASBodadon  to  organise  as  virtue,  or  patriotism."  See  the  Cott- 
promptly  as  ponUe,  a  permanent  In-  grtttionai  Glcba,  under  date, 
dustrisl  Revolutionaiy  GoTernment  Setb  Luther,  an  itinerant  labor 
...  to  direct  the  loeal  political  action  agitator  who  lectured  in  the  New 
of  the  workingmen  so  as  to  destroy  the  England  mill  towns  in  1S32.  dedaivd 
hostile  relationa  that  at  present  pre-  that  "whila  music  floats  from  quiver' 
vail  between  capital  and  labor,  and  to  ing  atrings  through  perfumed  and 
secure  to  all  the  citiiens  without  ei-  adorned  apartments  ...  of  the  rich ; 
oeption  the  full  and  oomi>lete  de-  the  nerves  of  the  poor  woman  and 
vetopment  of  their  facultlM."  Anuri-  child,  in  the  cotton  mill,  are  quiver- 
eon  Induttriat  Soeieit/,  viii,  104.  ing    with    almost   dvino    anony,    from 

Eli   Moore,   the   labor   RepresentSr  ezessiwa   UAor  to   support   this  qdes- 

'-   '    "  B  from  New  York,  speak-  dor." 
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brought  on  a  period  of  terrific  speculation.  Everything  ■ 
went  up  in  price  —  houses,  lands,  food,  and  clothing  — 
and  the  working  men  felt  that  they,  too,  must  get  more 
money  for  the  only  commodity  they  had  to  Bell,  the  labor 
of  their  hands  and  bodies.  For  a  time  the  ten-hour  move- 
ment gave  way  to  demands  for  increased  wages.*  In  this 
era  of  "prosperity,"  as  it  was  called,  trades  unions,  or  labor 
societies,  were  organized  and  reorganized  by  the  tens  and 
twenties.  No  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  trade 
societies  '  appeared  in  the  four  cities  of  New  York,  Balti- 
more, Philadelphia,  and  Boston,  in  the  four  years  from  1833 
to  1837 ;  and  in  1834,  at  the  beginning  of  the  movement, 
there  were  twenty-five  thousand  trade  unionists  in  those 
cities.'  In  the  same  years  in  the  country  as  a  whole  there 
were  one  hundred  and  sixty-eight  strikes.*  Of  these  one 
hundred  and  three  were  for  higher  wages  and  twenty-six 
for  a  ten-hour  day.  All  kinds  of  trades  struck,  the  car- 
penters, bricklayers,  masons,  plasterers,  and  painters  — 
those  engaged  in  the  building  trades  —  to  the  number  of 
thirty-four  times;  the  shoemakers  or  cordwainers  twenty- 
four  times,  and  the  rest  scattered  among  all  kinds  of  employ- 
ment, tailors,  hatters,  bakers,  sailors,  rope  makers,  printers, 
mechanics,  and  so  on.  Among  the  unions  of  especial  interest 
were  ihoee  of  the  seamstresses,  female  factory  hands, 
female  book  binders,  shoe  binders,  and  imibrella  makers. 
These  had  unions  of  their  own  or  formed  branches  of  a  union, 

1  An    inttmrtini     utieU    on    ihia  New  York  and  BiooUyn     11.600 

jMtiod    h    Btuib    WooUbd's    "Lkbor  Philadelphia  6.000 

TMublw  between  1S34  and  1837"  io  Borton  4.000 

TaU  Renew  for  May.  1892.  '  Baltiinore  3.600 

•See  list  ptapaied   by  Sdward  B.  26.000 

Uittdman     in     Commooa     and     A«-  American  InAitlrial  Soeiettf,  *i.  191. 

datM'  Hietory  <4  Ldbottr.  I.  A72.  Bee  atao  TA*  Smtih  in  M«  BmUing  ol 

'The^weradtiblbatedaafollowe:  Ue  NoMox,  t.  146. 

1  Commona    and    AoBOoistaa'    Bi»- 
lory  V  Latieur,  i,  478-184. 
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but  where  there  were  only  a  few  women  employed  in  some 
one  trade  in  one  locality,  both  men  and  women  joined  in 
one  union.  Another  interesting  item  is  that  the  factory 
operatives  had  begun  to  strike,  the  carpet  weavers  at 
Thompsonville,  Ckinnecticut,  for  higher  wages,  the  cotton 
factory  hands  at  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  for  an  eleven-hour 
day,  and  the  operatives  at  liowell,  Massachusetts,  against 
a  reduction  in  wages.  A  few  of  these  strikes  were  against 
the  use  of  apprentices,  and  one,  that  of  the  Boston  printers, 
was  against  the  employment  of  girls.  The  last  of  these 
strikes  was  in  November,  1837.  Then  financial  panic  and 
hardness  of  the  times  resulting  in  lack  of  employment,  put 
an  end  to  all  sorts  of  striking  and  also  caused  the  disruption 
and  disintegration  of  the  trades  unions. 

Among  all  these  strikes,  the  one  that  took  place  at  Phil- 
adelphia in  the  summer  of  1835  is  particularly  interesting. 
Seventeen  trades  took  part  in  this  movement,  the  houre 
builders  and  shoemakers  being  joined  by  the  leather  dressers, 
plumbers,  carters,  saddlers,  cigar  makers,  printers,  and 
bakers.  The  movement  was  almost  entirely  for  the  ten- 
hour  day,  or  for  higher  wages  in  connection  with  the  ten- 
hour  day.  The  bakers  did  not  ask  for  a  ten-hour  day  but 
demanded  the  discontinuance  of  baking  on  Sundays.  This 
time  the  "workies"  had  the  sympathy  of  the  professional 
classes,  —  lawyers,  physicians,  and  politicians  joining  them 
in  their  meetings.  The  politicians  were  so  much  impressed 
with  the  power  of  the  workers  that  th^  provided  that  city 
employees  should  work  only  from  six  to  six  in  the  sununer, 
allowing  one  hour  for  breakfast  and  one  for  dinner.  There 
was  no  particular  disorder  at  Philadelphia,  but  in  some  other 
places  there  was  more  intimidation  and  physical  coercion 
than  had  been  the  case  in  previous  years.  The  employers, 
too,  were  better  organized  and  in  some  places  and  in  some 
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trades  made  UBe  of  the  black  list.  The  Btrike  of  the  weavers 
at  ThompsonTille  in  Connecticut,  in  1833,  had  one  or  two 
features  out  of  the  ordinary  run.  The  carpet  millB  at  ' 
that  place  had  been  recently  started,  operatives  had  been 
imported  from  Britain  to  work  the  new  machinery  and  the 
owners  of  the  mill  had  established  a  schedule  of  wages  that, 
according  to  their  own  account,  proved  to  be  more  than  was 
paid  for  similar  work  in  other  establishments.  When  they 
tried  to  rectify  this  matter,  the  workmen  struck,  refusing 
even  to  finish  the  carpets  that  were  in  the  looms.  The 
leading  operatives  then  wrote  to  friends  in  other  places  and 
to  the  keeper  of  the  Blue  Bonnet  Tavern  at  New  York,  which 
seems  to  have  been  the  rallying  point  of  British  operatives 
in  this  country.  These  letters  simply  stated  that  the  opera- 
tives at  Thompsonville  had  turned  out  and  asked  their 
correspondents  to  use  all  their  influence  to  keep  others  from 
coming  to  Thompsonville  until  the  strikers'  object  had  been 
attained,  and  also  to  give  them  support  in  their  undertaking. 
Certainly  influence  was  used  to  keep  men  from  going  to 
Thompsonville  and  those  that  did  get  there  were  urged  by 
the  strikers  not  to  work  at  the  mill.  The  operatives  in 
other  factories  also  sent  money  to  the  strikers.*  The  most 
interesting  case  of  these  years  —  1833  to  1837  —  was  that 
of  the  Goieva  shoemakers,  for  the  ruling  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  New  York  Supreme  Court  in  that  case  was  the  prece- 
dent followed  by  the  New  York  courts  for  some  years. 

The  trouble  at  Geneva  originated  in  the  attempt  of  the. 
bootmakers  and  shoemakers  to  compel  one  of  the  employers 
to  discharge  a  workman  who  was  willing  to  labor  for  less 
than  the  price  demanded  by  the  society.  The  leaders  of 
the  society  were  thereupon  indicted  for  a  conspiracy  in 

it  of  the  TbompwmviUe  WMven,  ne  Anuriean  JmliMlnal  aoeUy, 
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obstructii^  the  business  of  boot  and  shoemiakmg  to  the 
injury  of  the  trade  of  New  York.  A  clause  defining  con- 
spiracy as  combining  to  commit  an  act  injurious  to  public 
morals  or  trade  had  been  included  in  a  recent  codification 
of  the  laws  of  New  York.  The  case  was  carried  from  the 
lower  court  to  the  State  Supreme  C3ourt  where  the  Chi^ 
Justice  laid  down  the  law  as  required  by  the  clause  in  the 
Code  of  1829.  If,  he  declared,  the  working  people  of  Geneva 
demand  so  high  wages  that  Geneva-made  boots  and  shoes 
cannot  be  sold  in  competition  with  those  made  elsewhere, 
it  was  an  act  injurious  to  trade.  Moreover,  white  one  man 
might  refuse  to  work  for.  any_particular  wage,  he  had  no 
right  to  say  that  others  should  not  work  for  that  amount 
of  money  and  if  one  man  did  not  possess  such  a.  right  a 
number^oTmen  could  not  possess  it.  This  case  was  decided 
in  1835?  ■  ln"tliat  year  also  the  tailors  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  having  already  formed  a  society,  increased  the  rate 
of  wages  demanded  for  its  members  and  in  1836  the  masters 
also  formed  a  society.  The  journeyman  society  had  com- 
pelled an  increase  in  prices  given  for  its  work;  but  the 
organized  masters,  when  the  dull  season  came  on,  reduced 
the  wages  and  the  employees  struck.  The  evidence  in  this 
case  is  quite  as  voluminous  as  was  that  of  the  Philadelphia 
cordwainers,  thirty  years  before.  There  was  now  black- 
listing, picketing,  and  coercion.  The  leaders  of  the  striking 
tailors  were  indicted  for  conspiracy.  The  jury  found  them 
giiilty  and  the  judge,  after  a  week's  intermission,  sentenced 
them  to  pay  heavy  fines  or  go  to  jail.  In  his  charge  and 
again  in  sentencing  the  convicted  journeymen,  the  judge 
declared  that  the  law  governing  the  case  was  an  act  of  the 
State  legislature  which  not  only  had  reSnacted  the  provision 
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of  the  Common  Law  but  had  added  to  it  a  proTisioti  that  an 
act  must  be  performed  by  one  or  more  members  of  the 
combinatioD  to  bring  the  comblmttion  within  the  scope  of 
the  law.  Every  individual  was  master  of  hia  own  act,  the 
judge  said,  but  he  could  not  encroach  upon  the  rights  of 
others.  He  might  work  or  not  as  he  pleased,  but  he  "shall 
not  enter  into  s  confederacy  with  a  view  of  controlling 
others,  and  take  measures  to  carry  it  into  effect."  * 

The  Panic  of  1837,  in  relation  to  the  amount  of  business 
of  the  country,  was  the  severest  that  we  have  ever  ex- 
perienced, especially  as  one  wave  of  depression  followed 
another  for  eight  or  ten  years.  Masters  and  Working  men 
were  both  affected.  In  such  circumstancee  the  struggle 
became  one  for  ^dstence,  rather  than  for  higher  profits 
and  greater  wages.  There  was  great  misery  in  many  parts 
of  the  country  and  this  aroused  the  attention  of  the  humani- 
tarians and  social  panaceists.  The  decade  beginning  with 
1840  was  replete  with  plans  for  l^e  making  over  of  society 
to  secure  justice  for  all.*  Association,  cooperation,  agrarian- 
ism  followed  one  another  and  merged  into  each  other. 
Horace  Greel^  led  in  ibe  attempt  to  reconstruct  society, 
giving  space  in  his  paper,  the  "New- York  Tribune," 
lending  money  to  what  seemed  to  be  promising  ventures,  and 
using  his  personal  influence  for  their  establishment.  The 
story  of  the  attempt  to  transplant  fouiienHn  and  Icarianism 
from  the  Old  World  to  the  New  is  briefly  told  in  another 
chapter.*  Here  it  need  only  be  said  that  American  working 
men,  whether  native  bom  or  foreigners,  who  had  been  in 
the  country  for  several  years,  did  not  take  kindly  to  any 
of  these  experiments  in  socialism  or  communism.     What 

<  J.    K.    Commona'a  Ameriem  In-  Atntriea,     Albsny     uid     New    YoA, 

dtutnat  Sodttu.  iv,  31»-333.  lSi3. 
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they  wanted  was  more  wages  for  a  given  amount  of  labor. 
What  these  people  offered  them  was  no  wages  and  living 
under  social  conditions  that  did  not  in  the  least  appeal  to 

.  them.  It  is  easy  to  see  why  all  the  schemes  of  association 
failed :  some  men  will  work  as  hard  without  supervision 
as  they  will  under  direction,  but  these  soon  become  masters ; 
other  men  will  do  as  little  work  as- possible  for  "a  living 

.  wage."  Moreover,  the  early  conamunity  experiments  were 
not  carried  on  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale  for  one  thing  and 
came  into  direct  competition  with  more  effectively  managed 
private  business  enterprises  for  another.  Exactly  the  same 
.(tiling  happened  as  to  cooperation.    This  was  of  two  gen- 

'eral  types,  productive  cooperation  and  distributjye  coOp- 

^eration.^  It  would  seem,  at  first  glance  at  any  rate,  that 
one  hundred  workm^i  joining  together  and  subscribii^  from 
their  savings  or  borrowing  from  Horace  Greeley  or  some  other 
friend  of  labor  enough  money  to  purchase  or  hire  a  factory 
and  procure  the  necessaiy  materials  could  utilize  thrar  skill 
and  knowledge  so  advantageously  as  to  be  able  to  under- 
sell a  competing  work  carried  on  in  the  usual  way  with 
comparatively  large  overhead  expenses.  In  other  words 
the  elimination  of  the  employer  with  the  consequent  elim- 
ination of  the  profit  required  by  him  would  enable  the  work- 
ing men's  factory  to  pay  good  wages  and  live.  On  trial, 
however,  it  proved  to  be  quite  otherwise,  for  what  is  every 
man's  business  is  no  man's  business  and  where  the  com- 
bining and  overseeing  faculty  is  absent,  things  are  not  done 
that  should  be  done,  or  in  the  way  they  should  be  done,  or 
at  the  time  that  they  should  be  done.  In  distributive  coop- 
eration, there  seemed  to  be  much  greater  hope.  The  idea 
was  that  numbers  of  persons  should  each  subscribe  a  small 

■  Tbo  oomtitutioiu  and  laws  of  half      tocUUiM  Manual;   Pmrt  I  (Nmr  Yo^ 
»     doMD     coflperative     bodiea     were       18GI). 
printMl  by  Chariea  8uUy  !a  hii   jU- 
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amount  of  moc^  which  should  be  used  to  procure  a  few 
goods  that  would  be  sold  to  members  for  the  actual  cost  of 
purchase  plus  their  share  of  the  actual  coat  of  distribution 
and,  possibly,  plus  a  moderate  amount  that  might  be  used 
for  enlarging  the  business.  The  plan  seemed  to  offer  great 
possibilities  and  one  could  point  any  doubter  to  the  famous 
Rochdale  system  that  had  been  worked  out  in  England. 
Undoubtedly  cooperative  buying  and  selling  had  and  has 
great  advantages  for  the  consumer;  but  these  advantages 
are  often  overestimated  and  are  more  often  very  difficult 
to  secure.  These  attempts,  with  the  exception  of  a  very, 
few  that  were  either  peculiarly  fortunate  or  were  much 
more  efficiently  managed  than  the  rest,  and  also  always 
excepting  a  few  of  the  community  settlements,  all  came  to 
early  and  untimely  ends.  One  of  the  points  that  attracts 
attention  in  the  distributive  cooperative  organizations  of 
the  1840*8  was  the  difficulty  that  was  experienced  in  appor- 
tioning the  increased  price  that  should  be  charged  for  store 
management.  In  one  plan,  it  was  provided  that  the  person 
in  charge  should  add  to  each  article  sold  the  exact  amount  of 
time  consumed  by  him  in  the  distribution  of  that  particular 
purchase,  —  quite  forgetful  of  the  possibility  that  the 
amount  of  time  consumed  in  the  marketing  of  a  yard  of 
tape  might  well  have  been  longer  than  that  required  in  the 
disposal  of  a  pair  of  back-strap  boots. 

A  variant  of  the  cooperative  commimity  plan  was  devised 
by  Josiah  Warren,  who  had  been  a  foremost  follower  of 
Robert  Owen,  but  had  relapsed  into  excessive  individualism. 
He  devised  a  scheme  by  which  every  one  would  be  spurred ' 
on  to  labor,  but  there  would  be  no  money  and  no  wages.^ 
In  his  plan  there  would  be  no  taws  or  regulations,  no  one  ; 
would  have  any  power  over  another,  and  all  intercourse 

■  J.  B.  MoMutar'*  Lift  and  Timtt  of  SUphtn  Mvrd,  U,  403-107. 
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between  human  beings  would  be  voluntary.  In  the  trans- 
action of  business,  everything  would  be  done  upon  "the 
principle  of  an  Equal  Exchange  estimated  by  the  Time 
employed  on  the  service."  This  was  to  be  done  by  ascertain- 
ing the  average  amount  of  time  required  to  produce  various 
staple  articles.  These  estimates  when  completed  were  to 
be  hung  up  where  every  one  could  see  them.  Any  man  or 
woman  producing  any  commodity  and  bringing  it  to  the 
common  store  would  be  given  a  "Labour  Note"  for  the 
Diuuber  of  hours  required  to  produce  the  commodity.  This 
note  could  be  exchanged  at  the  store  or  "magazine"  tor 
"any  goods  requiring  the  same  amount  of  time  to  produce. 
TioB  plan  was  tried  more  or  less  completely  in  sev^^ 
places,  but  seems  never  to  have  produced  satisfactory 
results. 

The  founders  of  some  of  the  first  factory  towns,  recog- 
nizing that  the  establishment  of  spiiming  and  weaving 
machinery  actuated  by  water-power  would  deprive  the 
women  of  the  farms  of  their  chance  to  labor  at  the  distaff 
and  the  hand  loom,  sought  to  make  the  life  in  the  new  mill 
town  attractive  to  the  operatives  that  would  be  drawn  to 
them  from  the  countryside.  At  Waltham,  and  later  at 
Lowell,^  wages  were  offered  that  attracted  young  women 
and  the  life  was  so  guarded  that  the  young  women  and  their 
parents  had  every  confidence  in  their  change  from  the  farm 

I  Harriet  H.  Kobbaon'i  Loom  and  on  Manvfactum  preMmted  to  Faili»- 

Spindle,  or  Li/t  Among  Iht  Early  Mitt  meat  in  1833,  p.  121,  where  «a  Eiig- 

Oirlt   cud  her   "Early  Paetory  Labor  liah  banker  stated  that  tho  foundera 

in    Hew   BtiKlacd"   in    Maaaachusetta  of  the  Americaa  factory  ayatCTil  thought 

Bureau  of  StatistiM  of  Labor's  Four-  that  great  care  nurt  be  takMi  of  the 

(mdIA  Amauil  Rtparl;  Henry  A.  Miles's  youns   wonieu   who    worked   in    their 

LsiseH.  A*  It  W<u,  titui  A*  It  la;  and  nuUa  in  order  that  mich  emfdoyinnnt 

William     Scoreaby's     American     Fac-  might  be  oonaidered  more  raspectable 

loria     and     Ihm     Femaie     Operatiit*  than    ordinary    housework.     See    alao 

(Boston,     1846).     Th«    auperiority    of  the   evidenoe   of   JauM   Kenvton    In 

the  Lowell  labor   ayatem  ia  adverted  Md.,  p.  147. 
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house  to  the  factory  village.  Boardli^  houses  were  estab- 
lished near  the  quIIb  which  were  kept  by  respectable  women, 
who  were  generally  widows  with  children,  and  they  were 
subsidized  by  the  null  corporations  to  the  extent  of  twenty- 
five  cents  per  week  for  each  man  and  half  as  much  for  each 
woman  operative.  The  board  and  lodging  charged  the' 
workers  was  S1.75  per  week  for  a  man  and  fifty  cents  less 
for  a  girl.^  At  Lowell  in  1848,  the  men  operatives  averaged 
$6.05  a  week,  ihe  women  $3.45.  The  agent  of  the  Lawrence 
Manufacturing  Company  estimated  that  after  paying  for 
board  and  clothing,  the  latter  costing  fifty-two  dollars  a  - 
year,  the  male  operative  would  have  a  weekly  profit  of  ' 
$3.30,  and  the  woman  of  $1.52.* 

The  hours  of  labor  at  Lowell  and  in  the  other  manufac- 
turing towns  were  long.  The  operatives  reported  for  duty 
at  five  in  the  morning  and  worked  until  seven  at  night  with 
time  off  for  breakfast  and  for  dinner.  In  the  early  days 
the  work  was  not  intense.  The  children  who  took  the  full 
bobbins  off  the  frames  and  replaced  them  with  empty  ones 
worked  only  about  fifteen  minutes  in  every  hour.  They 
occupied  the  rest  of  the  time  in  study  or  play  and  sometimes 
went  home  and  helped  their  mothers  in  these  intervals. 

*  John    AUmd's    Labor   and    Waeet,  of  the  womaii  workor  at  Lawdl  wm 

JU  Bomt  and  Mread  (Lowdl,    1849},  •3.00  &we«k  "dete  of  board "i  thatof' 

p.    13.    On    p.    20,    he    remarks    that  men  .80  per  day  alao  "cleai  of  board." 

efnoe  1800  men's  ir«ce*  bad  increased  There  were  then  e086  females  and  1837 

60  per  oaat  and  women's  from  300  to  males    employed    in    these    factoriee. 

300  per  oeat     In  1S32,  the  New  York  Sluich  of  Uia  Civil  Bngineering  tif  North 

Coavention    of    the    FViends    of    Do-  Amariea,  319, 320. 
meetio  lodoHby  saTC  the  weekly  wages  ■  The  Lawrence  Manuf  acturins  Com- 

of    MaasachuMtt*    factory    hands    at  pony   at   Lowell   had    ordinarily   paid 

S2.2S  beaJdas  board  and  lodiins.  Com-  on  the  av^race  about  eisht  per  cent 

mona  and  Associates'  Sittcry  nf  Labour,  in  dividends.     Id  1S48,  there  were  thrae 

i,  422.     There  is  much  Information  in  hundred  and  tan  shareholders,  one  hun- 

the   "Hinata*  of  Evidence  taken  be-  dred   and   fifty-three   of   them  having 

fore     the     ComtmttM     on    Manufao-  only  one  or  two  ihares  aiHeoe,  the  value 

turee"  in  December,  1827,  andJanusry,  of  the  share  being  one  thousand  dol- 

183S    (FauM    Report,    No.    115,    20th  lars,  and  the  largert  stockholder  having 

Cong.,    lot   SesB.).     In    1637,    Btaveo-  aeventy-fiva     shares.     Aikeo's     Labor 

wa  eatimated  that  the  kvcraga  wage  and  Waott,  At  Boma  and  Abroad. 
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The  speed  of  the  machinery  was  slow,  although  it  was 
faster  than  in  England  and  the  number  of  machines  tended 
by  any  one  operative  was  not  large.  Certain  it  is  that 
notwithstanding  the  long  hours,  the  LoweU  factory  girls 
of  the  thirties  and  the  forties  had  time,  strength,  and  in- 
clinatioD  for  intellectual  improvement.  Books  were  abun- 
dant and  girls  came  to  Lowell  and  worked  in  the  mills 
because  there  they  also  had  opportunity  to  read.  In  1&40 
an  "Improvement  Circle"  was  organized  and,  later  io  the 
same  year  the  publication  of  a  magazine — "The  Lowell 
Offering"  —  was  begun.'  The  articles  were  written  by 
the  women  operatives,  although  a  man's  name  was  given 
as  editor  for  the  first  couple  of  years  so  as  not  to  arouse  the 
hostility  of  the  public.  "The  Offering"  was  issued  for  five 
years  or  so  and  we  have  Charles  Dickens's  authority  for  the 
statement  that  it  would  "compare  advantageously  with  a 
great  many  English  annuals."  Of  its  contributors  Lucy 
Larcom,^  alone,  attained  more  than  local  fame.  Lowell, 
indeed,  in  these  early  days  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
money-making  Brook  Farm.' 

About  1S50  a  new  chapter  opened  in  the  history  of  Lowell 
and  of  other  New  England  manufacturing  enterprises,  as  it 
did  in  many  of  those  in  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Penn- 
sylvania.   The  founders  of  these  manufacturing  establish- 

^Tht  iMutU  Offerino;    a  Bepimtary  elementa  ot  oonunuiiity  life  tliAt  never 

ttf  Onffino'  Artida,   viriUen  exehitiwdy  exiitod    st    Lowell;     and    luked    en- 

IiV   FemaUt  Aelivdj/  Employed   in   i)u  tirely  the  litersry  Htimulus  of  LcnrsU 

MHU    (LoweU,    1841-1845).      For   an  and  Brook  Farm.     It  was  a  relisoui^ 

aeoount  of  this  magaime,  see  Harriet  social,    and   eeononuc   experimeDt.      It 

H.  Rohinaon'a  Loom  and  SpmdU,  oli.  waa    ultra-idealiitic.    J.     H.     Beaton 

vi  and  fol.  oalli    Uiese  Hapedale   dweUera   "rdic- 

■  Lucy    Laroom'i    account    of    her  ioiu    visioaariea"    who    "claimed     all 

life  ii  oontained  in  her  Nta  Sngtand  the  benafita  ot  dtiieiuhip.  while  thmy 

OirViood   and   her   poem,    An   Idyl   cif  refused  to  pwform  any  of  its  dutieB." 

ITorfc.    See  also  Daniel  D.  Addison's  See    "ArgimMmt"    of    J.    H.    Benton, 

Ziucu  Lareont,  Lift,  LaUtri,  and  Dior]/.  Jon.    in    Draper   Corp<miiion»    agminwl 

•  The     Hopedale     «qierimeDt     dif-  tin  Ptajptt  <tf  MUford,  3. 
tnnti   from  eitlict   of   thase;     it   had 
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ments  were  no  longer  living  or  had  withdrawn  from  active 
business.  Instead  of  being  in  the  hands  of  a  few  men  of 
established  fortune,  the  mills  were  now  owned  by  numerous 
stockholders  and  were  managed  solely  for  purposes  of  gain.^ 
The  first  tjrpe  of  operative  also  no  longer  entered  their 
gates.  Lowell  had  been  an  educational  force  in  fitting 
women  for  clerical  work ;  now  the  farmers'  girls  stayed  at 
home  or  went  directly  to  the  coimting-rooms  of  the  cities 
and  their  places  in  the  mills  were  taken  by  immigrants. 
The  looms  were  speeded  up,  more  machines  were  allotted  to 
each  operative,  wages  were  reduced,  and  so  also  were  the 
hours  of  labor.  The  work  became  harder  and  more  intense 
as  the  decades  went  by,  labor  agitators  at  length  obtained 
a  hearing  there,  and  Lowell  ceased  to  be  unlike  other  centres 
of  manufacturing  industry. 

By  1850,  business  had  picked  up  again;  the  trade  so- 
cieties that  had  gone  out  of  existence  or  those  that  had  led 
a  lingering  life  were  resuscitated  or  reorganized  and  a  new 
contest  between  labor  and  capital  began.  By  this  time  the 
railroads  had  influenced  production  and  distribution,  both 
of  which  were  carried  on  la  larger  units  by  men  possessed  of 
greater  means  or  banded  together  in  corporations  with  con- 
siderable capital.  The  earher  unions  had  been  usually 
temporary  societies,  largely  governed  by  idealism  as  the 
desire  for  greater  educational  opportunities,  or  the  shortening 
of  the  hours  of  labor  for  hygienic  reasons ;  the  new  unions 
were  devoted  purely  and  simply  to  the  t&ak  of  getting  higher 
wages  and  they  were  much  more  effectively  organized  and 
fell  under  the  direction  of  abler  men  who  made  the  manage- 
ment of  the  iinion  their  sole  occupation.  Then  the  unions  in 
several  cities  combined  to  form  a  central  representative 

I  "Hie  aiitatlon  tor  a  t«n-b<nu   law      Low*  and  Oimr  BttfortMunt  inlh  Special 
in  Munchuaetta  ii  tnoed  by  ChkriM      Ittftr*ite«  to  MamaehuitHi,  oh.  L 
E.  Pcnoni  in  S.  M.  EiosibuTy'i  Labor 
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body  and  in  some  cases  the  separate  trades  muons  throu^- 
out  the  country  became  more  or  less  closely  combined  iato 
national  organizations.  Strikes  again  became  the  order  of 
the  day ;  but  while  there  was  vigor  displayed,  there  were  no 
new  methods  employed.  Then  came  the  Panic  of  1S57 
'  and  before  it  had  run  its  course,  the  firing  on  Fort  Sumter 
brought  to  the  front  new  problems  and  new  conditions.  _In 
the  sixty  .years  Bince  1800,  labor  had  won  many^^stiact 
triuinphs;  it  had  secured  the  ten-hour  day  and  the. right 
of  organization  with  the  power  to  compel  attention  to  its 
behests,  and  it  had  secured  a  constantly  rising  rate  otjsag^. 
,  How  far  this  increase  in  compensation  corresponded  to  the 
'  ever  improving  conditions  of  American  life  is  quite  another 
question  and  may  well  be  reserved  for  later  volumes.  It 
may  also  be  a  question  for  debate  as  to  whether  it  is  correct 
to  Bay  that  the  right  of  organization  was  admitted,  but  it 
certainly  is  correct  to  assert  that  it  was  viewed  with  much 
greater  tolerance  by  the  law-makers  and  by  those  whose 
business  it  was  to  enforce  the  laws  than  it  had  been  in  the 
earlier  time. 
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NOTE 
BiUiognplv. — Professor  Richard  T.  Ely  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  became  intracsted  in  the  labor  movement  in  America 
when  he  was  Associate  in  Pohlical  Economy  at  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
veiBity.  In  1886,  he  published  a  book  entitled  The  Labor  Movement 
in  America  which  htoke  the  ground  for  aQ  future  discussions  on  the 
subject  Of  coarse,  as  a  first  attempt  in  a  difficult  and  unexplored 
field,  this  book  has  been  very  largely  superseded,  but  Professor  Ely 
brought  together  materials  and  students  and  thus  laid  the  foundation 
for  future  studies  of  the  subject.  In  1887,  George  E.  McNeill,  himself 
a  labor  leader,  published  a  book  entitled  The  Labor  MoeemetU:  the 
Problem  of  To-day.  In  this  undertaking  he  had  the  ud  of  many 
other  persons,  as  Terence  V.  Fowderly,  Edmund  J.  James,  Henry 
George,  and  leading  men  in  the  movement.  This  book  is  very  useful 
iix  the  later  time.  It  was  not  until  the  publication  tA  A  Doeumealary 
History  of  Ameriam  Induatriai  Society  in  1910  (10  vob.  with  a 
"Supplement"  to  vol,  iv)  that  it  became  possible  to  study  the  history 
of  labor  in  the  years  covered  in  the  jnesent  volume  without  going 
'  thnnigh  the  same  amount  of  work  that  was  performed  by  Professta 
John  K.  Commons  and  his  associate  editors  and  researchers.  The 
"  General  Introduction  "  to  volume  i  of  this  publication  was  written 
by  Professco'  J.  B.  Clark  of  Columbia  University ;  it  is  a  luminous 
exposition  of  the  evolution  of  industrialism  that  might  well  be  read 
by  every  student  of  American  history.  The  HUtory  of  Labour  tn 
ike  United  States  in  two  volmnes  by  Professor  Commons  and  Associates 
(New  York,  1918)  points  the  way  through  a  maze  of  happenings  and 
theorizings  of  the  period.  Frank  T.  Carlton's  Organized  Ltdx>r  in 
American  History  (New  York,  1920)  contains  in  brief  compass  and 
in  readable  form  the  leading  facts  of  this  earlier  labor  movement.' 

McMasta,  in  the  voltmies  of  his  Hietory  covering  this  period,  has 
printed  a  mass  of  useful  information  on  the  labor  movement,  see  the 
indexes  to  the  separate  volumes  —  a  consolidated  index  to  the  whole 
work  would  add  greatly  to  its  value. 

I  Odier  oompendioiu  works  dealinj  Eeonomie     Bitlory,     Appandix     A    to 

irith  the  labor  probtem  an  Arthur  W.  the  lattei  deals  with  "Child  Labor  in 

Calhoun's  Soeiai  HiHom  of  IKe  Ameri-  America    twfore    1870,"    which   is   r» 

con  Family,  ii;   Edith  Abbott's  Women  printsd  fmia  the  Amtriean  Joumoi  o/ 

in    Iitivttry,    a    Bludu    «n    Amtritan  Soeioion  fiir  July.  IMB. 
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CHAPTER  V 

THE  PLANTATION  STSO^ai  AND  ABOLrnOHKH 

The  humanitarian  impulse  that  has  juat  been  described 
in  relation  to  the  new  labor  problem  of  the  North  also  found 
expression  as  to  the  new  labor  problem  that  had  grown  up  in 
,the  South.  We  have  always  been  accustomed  to  think  of 
slavery  as  slavery,  as  practically  the  same  thing  throughout 
the  course  of  Americaa  history;*  in  reality,  there  was  a 
great  change  tn  the  slave  system  in  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  —  a  change  entirely  analogous  to 
that  which  has  just  been  described  as  to  the  industrial 
,  system  of  the  North.  In  the  South,  in  the  Revolutionary 
epoch,  slavery  was  distinctly  on  the  wane.  The  great 
Virginians  —  Washington,  JeflFerson,  Henry,  Madison,  Mon- 
roe, and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  —  all  condenmed  it. 
Patrick  Henry  stigmatized  it  as  an  "abominable  practice" 
and  declared  it  to  be  a  "species  of  violence  and  tyranny" 
that  was  repugnant  to  humanity,  was  inconsistent  with 
religion,  and  was  destructive  of  liberty.'  Washington  and 
Randolph  provided  by  will  for  the  emancipation  of  their 
slaves,  and  Jefferson  to  the  end  of  his  life  argued  for  the 
adoption  of  a  system  of  gradual  emancipation  combined 

>  For    lUvety    in    tlie    pi«-R«volu-  Rttry,  346,  from  "Bancroft,  ed.  1S69, 

donHy   dftyi,    lee    die    preaent   work,  vi.   416-117."    Bob   also   on   the   (od- 

vol.  ii  376-308.  612-fiI6.  enl  nibjeet  Oeorge  LiwtDore's  "Bi*- 

■  Tkt  Commtreial  Regitl^  (Norfolk,  torioal   Research  napooting  tha  Ojait- 

Ta.)     August     30,      1803;      Teprioled  fona  of  the  Founden  ...  on  Nskhm* 

(lom  "«  Fhiladolphfa  Ma«aiiii«."     The  m  SlavM"  in   MaatachuMtta  ffirtori- 

mna       paMagaa  —  aomewhat       diftw-  eal  Soowty'a  fVocMctHV*   foi   Aosuat, 

Mitly  worded  —  an  printed  in  Tylar'a  1803. 
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with  deportation,  llie  South  Caroliniaaa  on  every  occaaioa 
defended  most  vigorously  their  rights  to  their  property, 
but  for  years  a  South  Carolina  law  prohibited  the  im- 
portation of  slaves  into  that  State.  This  act  was  repealed 
in  1803  and  for  a  few  years  until  the  federal  law  of  1807 
went  into  effect  there  was  a  vigorous  importation  of  fresh 
negroes  from  Africa  into  Charleston.' 

The  persistent  and  ever  increasing  demand  for  cotton 
fibre,  the  improvement  of  the  cotton-gin,  and  the  discovery 
that  the  short  staple,  green  seed  cotton  plant  throve  marvel- 
lously in  the  uplands  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  in 
the  black  belt  to  the  westward,  changed  the  whole  course  of 
economic  and  social  existence  in  the  South  and,  indeed, 
governed  the  course  of  history  of  the  United  States  down  to  ■ 
the  year  1865.  In  so  far  as  Eli  Whitney's  perfection  of  the 
cotton-gin  contributed  to  the  cultivation  of  the  upland 
cotton  plant  on  a  great  scale  it  was  a  curse  to  the  South, 
to  the  United  States,  and  to  humanity.  In  the  earlier  time 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  Southern  slaveholders  po»- 
sessed  only  a  few  slaves  each.  In  the  families  of  professional 
men  living  in  the  towns,  there  would  be  one  or  two  to  do 
the  hoxisehold  work.  In  the  rural  districts,  the  smaller 
fanners  likewise  owned  one  or  two  slaves,  or  a  slave  family 
or  two,  and  the  whites  and  blacks  worked  together  in  the 
fields,  the  farmer  or  his  grown-up  son  often  setting  the 
pace  for  the  negroes.  Not  infrequently,  the  remnants  of  a 
once  well-to-do  family  owned  a  few  slaves  who  were  "hired 
out"  to  a  neighboring  planter,  their  wages  providing  the  old 
ladies  with  food  and  clothing  for  the  last  years  of  their  lives. 

^^oCord'B  Slabitm  of  Sotdk  Cara-  aegmaa  from  thn  Wert  IndlM  tod  ot 

Htm,    vu.    44S.    By    Uiu   law    fbrmei:  adult  negroes  fmo  the  "dstai  State*" 

•eta    profatbituig    like    ImportatiOQ    ot  vaa  foTbiddsii.     See  alto  th«  prewnt 

alaTse   from   Alrioa   and  other   plaoei  wo^  ToL  tr.  4S3  *. 
WM«  npMJsd:    bat  the  inportatiiKi  of 
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Next  in  the  order  of  evolution  from  the  old  Soathem 
I  slave  system  to  the  plantation  system  of  the  cotton  era  was 
i  the  production  of  cotton  or  tobacco  in  larger  units.  The 
larger  planter  possessed  from  ten  to  one  hundred  slaves. 
With  these  he  conducted  a  plantation,  growing  tobacco  or 
cotton  for  sale  and  sufficient  foodstuffs  and  animals  to 
maintain  his  family  and  his  slaves,  —  clothing,  tools,  and 
liucuries  being  procured  from  outside  with  the  proceeds  of 
'  the  staple  crops.  In  1790  there  were  twenty  thousand 
families  in  the  country  owning  one  slave  apiece,  somewhat 
more  than  fifteen  thousand  owning  from  five  to  nine  slaves 
each,  and  only  two  hundred  and  forty-three  families  possess- 
ing more  than  one  hundred  slaves  each,  and  of  these  families 
only  thirty-three  lived  outside  South  Carolina  and  Vir^iima,' 
As  the  production  of  cotton  became  more  and  more  prof- 
itable plantations  increased  in  size,  the  number  of  slaves 
on  each  estate  increasing  accordingly,  and  the  "gang  sys- 
tem" replaced  the  older  and  less  organized  modes  of  pro- 
duction. On  the  great  plantations,  the  slave  was  not  in  any 
;  sense  a  member  of  his  owner's  family,  he  was  simply  a  pro- 
ducing unit  in  a  larger  agricultural  machine.  Even  South- 
erners recognized  this.  Henry  A.  Wise,  who  passed  his 
boyhood  on  a  small  plantation  of  the  old  type  in  eastern 
Virginia,  on  visiting  friends  who  operated  a  large  plantation 
in  the  southwestern  part  of  the  State  noted  bow  different 
were  the  lives  of  master  and  slave  and  the  attitude  of  the  one 

>  Ctnlurfi     nf     Population     Orovrth.  tioQ  country,  and  the  decline  or  alar 

136.     See    PhiUipa'a    artiole    on    the  tionary  status  of  aUvoholdinsE  io  the 

"Origia  fmd  Growth  of  the  Southern  older  cotton  region  and  eepecuUy  in 

Black   Belts"   in   American   Hvlariaii  the  tobacco  States.     A  table  diowing 

Rctmu,     zi,     7B8-810.     In     Uie     last  the   distribution   of   the   negro   popu- 

pacea  of  this  essay  Professor  Phillips  lation,   1810-1860,  is  in  The  Smith  «■ 

malma  aa  intenstinB  study  of  t^cal  tiie  BuHdino  of  Iht  Nation,  v.  111  note- 

counties  in   the   cotton  Statea  and  io  The  volume  on  "AgricuJtuM"  ot  the 

Virginia   and   Maryland,   dunring   the  eighUi  Centut  oontains  tlie  number  of 

growth  of  slaTCholdinxs  in  the  cotton  ^vaholdeia  and  slaves  by  oounliM. 
regioa,  aspMnally  In  the  nawer  planta- 
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to  the  other  in  the  two  regions.  As  was  the  cose  with  the 
development  of  the  factory  system  of  the  North,  so  with  the 
growth  of  the  plantation  system  of  the  South,  the  employra^ 
and  masters  no  longer  worked  side  by  side  with  their  laborers 
and  slaves,  but  lived  their  lives  apart  and  developed  new 
ways  of  thought  and  of  action.  Quantity  production  either 
in  factory  or  plantation  could  perhaps  be  carried  on  in  no 
other  way  at  that  time,  but  it  is  in  this  new  social  order  or 
disorder,  t^at  one  sees  much  of  the  cause  of  labor  discontent 
in  the  North  and  of  the  rise  of  &  demand  there  for  the  imme- 
diate and  total  extinction  of  the  slave  system  throu^out  the 
country. 

The  life  on  one  of  these  great  plantations  must  have 
been  monotonous  in  the  extreme.  It  was  one  ceaselesa 
round  of  looking  after  the  slaves,  keeping  them  in  health, 
seeing  that  they  did  not  steal  or  run  away,  and  super- 
intending the  superlntendeitts  or  overseers.  The  slaves 
had  to  be  adequately  fed  and  clothed  or  th^  would  lose 
their  bodily  vigor  and  become  tmprofitable,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  were  great  opportunities  for  waste  and  peculation 
of  both  food  and  clothing  and-  the  details  of  purchase  and 
distribution  had  to  be  most  carefully  and  continuously 
looked  into.  The  negroes,  especially  in  the  newly  cleared  ■ 
country,  were  liable  to  disease  and  in  the  first  half  of  the 
nineteenth  century  there  were  epidemics  of  small-pox  and 
of  fevers  that  were  more  especially  prevalrat  in  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley.'  On  some  occasions  one-third  of  the  slaves  on 
a  plantation  were  carried  off  by  one  of  these  epidemics 
within  a  few  weeks,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  country  slaves 
had  to  be  moved  every  year  from  the  low  lands  to  the  high 
lands  to  keep  their  health  from  deterioration.'    Then  there 

'  Sm  Attounl  rf  Oi  Bptdtmia  Td-  ■  For  intUnM  Aa  "Bloalc  and  Crop 

lav  Ftrtr  .  .  .  *n  N»»  OrUamt,  .  .  .  Book"  lA  BB-wt  BlnS  FlsnUtion  in 
lAMbyDr.  BdwatdH-BHtcm.  South  CnoUiu  itetM  tbrt  la  18S8  * 
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was  the  question  of  discipline.  It  vraa  very  necessary  to 
maintain  good  order  and  strictness,  for  the  plants,  his 
wife,  and  bis  children  were  often  living  miles  away  from 
any  other  white  family  and  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
blacks  with  only  two  or  three  white  overseers  to  aid  than 
in  case  of  trouble.  On  the  one  hand,  discipline  must  be 
severe  enough  to  impress  the  necessity  of  obedience  and 
regularity  on  the  minds  of  the  slaves  and  yet  not  be  so  severe 
as  to  limit  bodily  strength  or  in  any  way  to  lower  their  work- 
ing capacity,  —  for  a  non-working  slave  was  an  actual  burden 
upon  tbe  plantation  finances.  Finally,  there  was  the  ques- 
tion of  overseers  and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
troublesome  problem  of  all  for  the  owner  of  a  great  plan- 
tation. They  were  di£Scult  to  procure  and  more  difficult  to 
keep,  for  if  an  overseer  had  the  faculty  of  raising  a  good  crop 
and  keeping  the  slaves  healthy  and  contented,  he  was  in 
great  demand  and  If  he  lacked  either  of  these  qualities,  he 
was  of  httle  use  as  an  overseer.  On  the  great  plantations, 
elaborate  rules  were  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  overseers ; 
they  were  often  distinctly  limited  in  the  amount  of  labor 
which  they  could  exact  and  in  the  amount  of  punishment 
,  they  could  inflict.  One  planter,  to  get  away  from  the 
harassmenta  of  slavery,  employed  a  gang  of  Irish  and  German 
immigrants  to  work  on  one  of  his  plantations ;  they  struck 
in  the  midst  of  the  picking  season  and  the  racperiment  cost 
that  planter  ten  thousand  dollars.^  All  in  all,  the  troubles 
and  vexations  of  plantation  life  must  have  detracted  im- 
mensely from  the  pleasures  of  existence  and  to  this  must  be 
added  the  burden  of  debt  that  often  hung  over  the  owner  of 

"fTMh"  nilnad  port  of  llie  eoni  od  tlie  mond  Papen"  in  library  of  Coaiffc». 
plantatioD   bo    that   there    waa    bareLy  '  Chariea  Lyell's  Seeand  Vitil  to  tkt 

enough    left    for    the    needa    of    the  United  Stattt,  ii.  126,  quoted  by  Hullipa 

jTMT  and  in  the  mum  twelve  ntODths,  in  Atitrieait  Iiuhutrial  aoeuiy,  ii,  183. 

ronrteen  alavee  died  from  iUnees  and  Iiydl'e  yvHX  wa*  made  in  18M. 
then   wne  only  five   birUw.     "Hkm- 
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thousands  of  acree  and  hundreds  of  slaves.  In  fact,  the 
great  planter  of  the  Cotton  Belt  had  all  the  business  cares 
of  the  prosperous  Northern  manufacturer  or  man  of  com- 
merce with  a  multitude  of  petty  human  det^ls  thrown  in. 
It  is  by  no  means  improbable,  as  one  Southern  writer  has 
intimated,  that  the  slaves  were  often  happier  than  their 
masters. 

A  constant  cause  of  anxiety  on  the  part  of  the  slave  i 
owner  was  the  propensity  of  the  negroes  to  run  away. 
This  was  oftentimes  due  to  excessive  severity  and  sometimes 
it  was  the  result  of  an  inborn  desire  for  freedom,  especially  on 
the  part  of  those  slaves  who  had  a  large  admixture  of  white  ' 
blood  in  their  veins.    In  other  cases,  it  was  due  to  the 
desire  of  a  slave  to  rejoin  a  wife  or  child  who  had  been  sold  - 
away  from  the  plantation.     There  had  been  runaways  in 
colonial  days,  when  slavery  existed  by  law  in  every  colony, 
and  a  clause  in  the  New  England  Articles  of  Confederation  . 
of  1643  had  provided  for  the  return  of  fugitives  escaping 
from  one  of  the  confederated  colonies  to  another.    At  the  ' 
time  of  the  Revolution,  there  were  many  free  negroes  living 
in  Philadelphia  and  other  parts  of  Pennsylvania  and  also 
in  New  York,  but  how  far  these  were  fugitives  from  the 
South,  or  their  children,  is  impossible  of  determination.    At 
all  events  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  distinctively 
Slave  States  that  runaways  should  be  returned  as  a  matter 
of    interstate    comity.     This  led  to  the  insertion  in  the 
Constitution  of  a  clause  providing  that  a  person  held  to 
service  in  one  State,*  escaping  into  another  "shall  be  de- 
Uvered  up  on  Claim  of  the  Party  to  whom  such  Service 
or  Labour  may  be  due."     In  1793  Congress  passed  a  law  to 
cany  out  this  constitutional  provision,  but  the  machinery 
provided  in  the  act  was  so  vague  that  it  was  difficult  for 

>  Aitld*  ir,  1 3.  tl>M  puamwb. 
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masters  to  secure  the  return  of  their  runaways.'  As  point- 
ing to  the  difficulty  of  Becuxing  runaways  under  this  law 
an  incident  that  comes  out  in  the  "Jefferson  Manuscripts" 
is  interesting.  It  appears  that  a  mulatto  slare  named 
Joe,  who  had  worked  for  ten  years  at  the  blacksmith  trade 
at  Monticello  and  had  never  received  a  blow  or  had  a  word 
of  difference  with  any  one  had  run  away  and  gone  toward 
Washington.  Jefferson,  writing  from  Monticello  to  his 
manager  at  the  President's  House  in  Washington,  directed 
him  to  use  all  possible  diligence  in  searching  for  the  run- 
away and  to  have  aid  to  take  him  for  he  was  strong  and 
resolute.  Jefferson's  surmises  were  correct  and  his  direc- 
tions  were  followed  to  the  l^ter,  for  four  days  later  the 
fugitive  was  seen  in  the  President's  "yard,"  was  appre- 
hended, and  the  next  day  was  on  his  way  back  to  Monti- 
cello.* This  instance  has  been  given  at  length  partly  be- 
cause it  shows  Jefferson's  administrative  power,  but  more 
especially  because  it  is  a  bit  of  presumptive  proof  agMnat  the 
efficacy  of  the  Act  of  1793  and  exhibits  Jefferson's  attitude 
toward  his  own  slaves. 

There  was  undoubtedly  a  small  but  steady  stream  of  flee- 
ing slaves  from  the  South,  but  the  losses  from  this  ca\ise  in 
Mie  Cotton  Belt  were  much  more  than  made  good  by  the 
constant  inflow  of  slaves  from  the  Border  States.'  This 
traffic  was  looked  down  upon  by  many  people  in  the  South 

■Sea   W.    H.   Bmith'a   "Tbe   Tint  CommonmaltliM.Avas,  andtlied&ve'a 

Furtive    SUv»    Cue"    En    Btporl    of  naoMwuMed.    See  b1k>  B.  R.  Curtu's 

Ameriosil    Hillorio*!    AssociatioD    for  Mtmoir   of  Beniamin  Rabbint  CwrUt. 

1893,  p.  93.    See  also  ibid.,   1806.   p.  LLJ>.,  i,  36  and  fol.     For  SomeraeVB 

393,  and  W.  H.  Siebert'a  Underground  oaaa,  aee  the  praaent  work.  vol.  iii.  556. 
EaUroad  (New  York.  1698).  ■"JefferaoD    Maauacripts"    in    the 

Until    1836   visiting    aUTS    ownera  Cabinet  of  the  MaaaaohuaBtt*  Hiatari- 

bnmght  their  body  aervanta  into  Mana-  eal  Sodety  under  date  o(  August  3, 

chutetta,  held  them  there  in  boDdaee,  180B. 

and  aaiTJed  them  away.     In  that  year  ■  Tht  South  in  the  BuHdirtg  of  tht 

Chief  Juatlee  Shaw  aet  tree  aueh  a  dave  ffalion,  iv,  217-226;    W.  H.  CoUina'a 

praatioaUy  on  the  ground  of  Someraet'a  The  Domntic  Slat  Trade  ai  tte  BtmA- 

oaae.    See  Frederio  H.  Chaaa'a  Lemuel  emSfolea. 
jSAow.  164 ;   the  owe  waa  that  of   tbe 
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and  its  cooductora  were  outside  the  pale.'  The  history 
of  it,  therefore,  is  indistinct.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  discount  largely  the  stories  told  by  abolitionists 
and  travellers ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  necessary  to 
place  slight  reliance  upon  the  disclaimers  of  Southern , 
writers.  The  mortality  of  the  negroes  on  the  rice  planta- 
tions and  in  the  newly  cleared  cotton  lands  of  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  was  very  great,  owing  in  part  to  the  severity  of 
the  labor  and  in  part  to  the  adverse  climatic  conditions. 
The  birth-rate  was  very  high,  but  the  death-rate  seems  to 
have  counterbalanced  it  in  tiiose  sections  as  the  mortaUty, 
especially  among  children,  was  very  great.  In  the  northern 
tier  of  the  Slave  States  the-  conditions  of  climate  and  of 
living  were  distinctly  favorable  to  the  negro,  and  there  was 
a  constant  surplus  of  servile  black  laborers  for  sale  to  the 
Cotton  Belt.  Marital  relations  between  the  blacks  were  , 
very  flexible,  even  in  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  Undoubtedly, 
too,  miscegenation  was  by  no  means  rare.'  From  time  to 
time  it  is  not  unusual  for  men  to  argue  that  the  white  race 
and  the  black  race  are  different  and  that  they  are  incapable 
of  amalgamation.  This  may  all  be  true  as  to  the  ultimate 
merging  of  the  two  races,'  but  miscegenation  was  common  in 

<  The    Bttitads    of    &   tTpicsl    Vir- 

ginis  plAnter  of  the  olden  tima  ia  wen  ...    .. 

in  a  letter  ttvm  J.  F.  Meroer  to  Juoea  p.  6. 
Madiaoa  informing  him  that  be  "  must  *  Rhodea'e  Untied  Staitt,  i,  334  mnd 

notwithstandinc   the   rapugiuuice   you  lol.    See    also    Arthur    W.    Calhoun'* 

will  suppose,   eell  a  parcel  of  huoun  SocM  Hittori/  of  Ott  Anuriean  FamHn 

beings  who  have  been  bom  and  bred  (voL  ii,  Cleveland,  1918). 
in  the  family  and  on  the  soil  which  they  ■  See   John   Bacbnum's   Doctrint   of 

wiU  leave  with  the  greateat  reluctADoe."  the  Umty  q^  Iht  Suman  Race  (ChailM- 

"  MndiaoD  ManuBcripta"  in  thaLituwry  ton,    1660);     Jervey'a     Tht    Saxlroad 

of  Coocreaii,  under  date  of  November  Uu     Conqutror,     p.     13 ;      Robert    B. 

14,    1799.     Virginia    alavea    were    ad-  Bean's  "Some  Raolal    Peculiarities  of 

vertised   for  sale   at   New   Orieans  in  the  Negro  Brain"  in  Amrrican  Journal 

1808,    Courrier   dt   la   LoutnOTH,    De-  of  Analomy,  y,  353 :   and  an  artiele  on 

cember     12.     1808.     SoatL     Carolina  "  Present  British  Opinion  on  the  Nc«n> 

by  law  reatrieted  the  importation  ol  Problem"   in   LitUtTi   Linnff  Agt   foi 

slaves  from  othn'  SUtee  in  1816;    the  August  2,  1919. 
act  was  repealed  in  1818  and  an  at- 
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the  Slave  States  before  1861,  although  it  may  be  going  too 
far  to  assert  that  it  was  a  distinct  menace  to  the  integrity 
.of  the  white  race.  Certain  it  is  that  black  children  and 
I  mulatto  children  were  born  in  great  numbers  in  the  Border 
;  States  and  multiplied  so  greatly  that  the  land  under  the 
existing  modes  of  cultivation  could  not  support  them.  To 
the  masters  the  only  way  of  escape  from  bankruptcy  was 
to  sell  off  a  portion  of  their  human  chattels  and  there  was  an 
eager  market  for  them  in  the  Cotton  Belt.' 
,  The  external  slave  trade  ostenflibly  came  to  an  end 
in  1808,*  but  there  are  many  indications  of  the  importation 
of  foreign  negroes  into  the  United  States  for  years  after  that 
time.  Opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent. of  this  traffic.  It 
had  to  be  carried  on  in  a  very  clandestine  manner,  especially 
after  European  nations  had  combined  to  put  an  end  to  ihe 
exportation  of  slaves  from  Africa  and  the  United  States 
had  declared  the  slave  trade  to  be  piracy  and  had  joined 
with  Great  Britain  in  maintaining  a  fleet  on  the  African 
coast  to  capture  slav^running  vessels.  The  profits  were  so 
great,  however,  that  the  traffic  was  going  on  in  one  way  or 
.  another,  directly  or  indirectly,  through  all  these  years.* 
Taking  the  external  slave  trade  at  the  very  greatest  estimate 
of  those  who  have  argued  for  its  existence,  it  could  have 

■  PrDfemor  Dew  had  "no  hemtation  it  would  appear  that  the  number  of 

tn  Myins,   that  upwards  of    0000    are  alavea   illegally   imported    by   way   of 

yeariy  exported  to  otiier  States.      Vir.  Teiu   haa   been   greatly   eiaggeraCed. 

ginia  is,  in  fact,   a  ntBra  raiainB  Stale  On   tine  Other  hand,    the  fact  that   an 

for  other  States :   she  produces  enough  agent  to  receive  all  slaves  brought  into 

for  her  own  supply,  and  six  thousand  the  State  ot  Aiabama  in  violation  of 

for  aale."     The  Pro-Slaterv  Arffwnenl,  the  federal  laws  prohibiting  the   slaTe 

359.  trade    ww    authorised    by    the    le^s- 

*  See  W.  E.  B.  Du  Bois's  Supprtt-  lature  would  seem  to  point  to  the  fact 

turn   of  Ott  jl/rtcan  S\ia^Tradt  {Hot-  □(   large   and   oonBtant   infractiona   (rf 

nnf  ffiafoncoj  Shufiei,  i)  with  a  lengthy  thow    laws.     Dioat    of    Ott    LaiM     of 

tnbhography   of   books   printed   up  to  ...  Alabama  (1823),  p.  643. 
1904.     From  Eugene  C.  Barker's  arti-  ■  See   Hotue   lUport    No.    SO,    16(h 

ole  on  "The  African   BUve  Trade  in  Cong.,  2di1   Sees.,   and   Houat   Rtport 

Texas"    (Tbi  QuarUrlv   ot  the  Texas  No.  348.  Slst  Cong.,  Ist  See*. 
State  Historical  AuoeiatJDn.   vi,   145) 
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supplied  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  new  negroes  required 
in  the  rapidly  developing  production  of  cotton  and  sugar. 
The  rest  of  them  must  have  come  from  the  nat»iral  increase 
in  the  ne^ro  population  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  Louisiana 
and  from  importation  from  the  Border  States. 

The  probabihty  of  a  large  exportation  of  slaves  from  Vir- 
ginia  comes  out  in  the  average  valuation  set  upon  "prime 
fidd  hands"  by  the  State  authorities  in  conformity  with  laws 
that  provided  for  the  compensation  of  all  masterH  whose 
slaves  were  executed  for  crime.^  In  1802,  the  value  was 
set  at  1400  And  reached  the  first  high  point  of  $800  in  1818. 
In  the  hard  times  that  followed  the  crisis  of  1819,  the  value 
went  back  to  NOO;  but  in  1837,  it  was  fixed  at  SIOOO.  la 
1843,  it  went  down  to  $500  and  then  gradually  rose  until 
1860  when  it  was  fixed  at  $1200,  —  the  highest  point  it  ever 
reached.  These  extreme  prices  must  have  been  a  powerful 
spur  to  the  owner  of  surplus  slaves  to  dispose  of  them  to  the 
interstate  dealers.  Indeed,  the  mere  fact  that  this  rise 
and  fall  in  the  price  of  negro  slaves  in  Virginia  synchronizes 
so  closely  with  the  prosperity  and  dulness  of  cotton  growing 
in  the  South  is  in  itself  suggestive  of  the  close  conneo- 
tioD  between  slave  breeding  in  the  Old  Dominion  and  the 
development  of  plantations  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  Of  course 
Virginia  tobacco  culture  had  its  ups  and  downs  with  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  country  and  of  the  world;  but 
owing  to  the  competition  of  Kentucky  and  North  Carolina 
in  the  production  of  tobacco  it  ia  impossible  to  conceive  of 
there  being  any  such  keen  demand  for  field  hands  in  the 
Old  Dominion  as  the  highest  of  these  figures  indicates. 

'  AtHtrkan    HUtoritat   Bnimt,    ziz,  April  price  of  Upland  ootton  at  Boa- 

8L3.  zz,  340;    Tht  Sovth  in  the  BvHO-  ton  was  as  foUowa :  —  1802.  2S  oti.  pai 

iiV <lf  tiu Nation.  V.  137 ;  Ktd  Anuriean  lb.;    1818,  aScts.;   1819.  ZCgU.;   1837. 

BlaU    Papvt,    Portion    Rtlationt,    ji,  17^  tsta.;    1843,  9  oti. 
330.     In  the  yean  noted  in  tost  tiM 
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Side  by  side  with  the  slaves  in  the  South  and  with  the 
free  white  workers  in  the  North,  but  not  of  them,  were  the  free 
blacks.  These  were  most  numerous,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, in  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  and  in  Richmond  and 
Norfolk,  Virginia,  in  the  Slave  States,  and  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  in  the  free  States.  In  the  North,  the  free 
blacks  were  largely  the  ofTspring  of  legislative  emancipation,^ 
but  some  of  them  were  refugees  from  the  South  and  still 
others  were  Southern  negroes  who  had  been  emancipated  by 
their  masters  or  had  purchased  their  freedom  by  working 
extra  hours  and  had  been  obliged  to  leave  the  State  of  their 
birth.  Many  of  them,  of  course,  bad  been  bom  free  in  the 
North,  —  the  children  of  those  who  were  themselves  free. 
However  they  had  become  free,  they  were  looked  upon  with 
suspicion  by  the  white  laborer  of  the  North  and  with  dread 
by  the  slave  owners  of  the  South.  Northern  farmers  did  not 
want  them  on  their  farms  and  Southern  planters  would  not 
permit  them  to  Uve  near  their  plantations  if  they  possibly 
could  help  it.  One  of  the  most  interesting  stories  of  the 
hardships  of  the  free  blacks  is  that  of  the  slaves  emancipated 
under  the  will  of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  The  freed- 
men  could  not  remain  in  Virginia,  as  the  laws  of  that  State 
required  every  emancipated  slave  to  leave  the  State  within 
twelve  months  or  be  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the  "literary 
fund." '    The    executors    of    Randolph's    will,    therefore, 

1  A  TBT7  helpful  list  of   the  State  N.  Y.,  u 

emBadpation  Uwa  ia  in  E.  IL  Tumer'a  cordiiu  b 

Slmeru  vn  PennsKfnanut,  80  and  aoia.  data. 

Slavery  was  done  away  with  in  Maaso-  ■  See  H.  N.  Sherwood'a  "Sottletooit 

chuaettB     by     the     judicial     intecpre-  of  Oie  John  Randolph  Slaves  in  Ohio" 

tation  of  the  Bill  of  Bights  (see  tha  In  Proceedinat  of  the  Miniamppj  Val- 

prewnt  work,  vol.  iii.  559)    and  also  ley    Historical     Association,     v.     3B- 

in  Mew  Hampshire  by  judicial  inter-  59;    Retitid     Code    of  .   .   .   Viruvtia 

pretatioD.    The  history  of  the  srodual  (1819)  i.   421-444.  j|  63,  61.  66;    >nd 

abolitioD   of   slavery   in   Pennsylvania  "Was  John   Randolph  a  Lunatic"    in 

is   weU   told   in   E.   R.   Turner's    TKe  The  Smith  AUantie  Qumiertti  for  Jon- 

Netro   in    Pennavl^cna,    78    and    lol.  usiy,  1918. 
Slaves  were  bought  and  sold  at  Troy, 
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procured  land  in  central  Ohio  and  transported  the  freed 
blacks  thither.  But  when  they  reached  their  destination 
by  boat,  the  white  settlers  of  the  neighborhood  refused  to 
permit  them  to  land.  As  no  free  negro  could  be  brought 
into  Virginia  under  the  penalty  of  {333.33  for  each  negro, 
the  executors  were  in  a  quandary.  In  the  end  the  freedmen 
found  employment  in  various  places  in  Ohio  and  some  of  them 
were  eren  permitted  to  settle  on  the  lands  that  had  been 
purchased  for  their  benefit. 

The  laws  of  Virginia  as  to  free  blacks  were  very  strict. 
Those  who  were  free  in  1819  were  permitted  to  remain  in 
the  State,  but  all  who  were  freed  after  that  date  were  obliged 
to  leave  within  twelve  months  under  penalty  of  being  sold 
into  slavery.'  Every  free  negro  who  was  permitted  to 
live  in  Vii^inia  must  be  registered  under  penalty  of  going  to 
jail  and  must  always  have  his  registration  paper  with  him, 
which  must  be  renewed  every  three  years.  If  a  registered 
free  negro  permitted  a  slave  to  use  Us  paper,  he  could  be 
imprisoned  for  from  -one  to  ten  years,  and  any  one  harboring 
an  unregistered  negro  was  liable  to  a  fine  of  five  dollars. 
Moreover,  free  blacks  were  to  pay  an  annual  tax  under 
penalty  of  being  hired  out  at  a  very  low  rate  until  the 
amount  of  the  tax  was  earned.  Otherwise,  they  were- 
subjected  to  the  laws  governing  slaves.  They  could  not 
cany  a  weapon  without  a  Ucense,  administer  medicine  to  a 
white  person,  have  any  commercial  dealings  with  any  one,  - 
or  assemble  with  the  slaves  of  the  neighborhood. 

The  District  of  Columbia,  as  the  meeting  point  of  the 
routes  of  transportation  from  north  to  south  and  as  the 
place  of  abode  for  Southerners,  was  necessarily  occupied 
more  or  less  permanently  by  a  considerable  free  black  popu- 
lation.   Some  of  these  people  were  actual  residents  of  the 

>  Roiled  Code  of  Vxrvinia  (1819),  i,  136. 
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District,  their  status  being  governed  by  the  laws  of  Vii^inio, 
if  they  lived  in  the  portion  of  the  District  that  lay  south 
of  the  Potomac,  or  by  the  laws  of  Maryland,  if  they  resided 
in  Washington  City  or  Georgetown.  Then  there  were  free 
blacks  who  came  to  the  District  on  their  own  account,  either 
for  some  business  purpose  or  to  search  for  a  lost  relation, 
and  there  were  persons  claiming  to  be  free  in  the  bands  con* 
stantly  passing  through  the  District  under  the  guidance  of 
slave  dealera  from  Delaware  and  Maryland  to  the  slave 
markets  of  the  South.'  As  might  be  expected,  there  was 
much  confusion  and  undoubtedly  a  good  deal  of  injustice 
and  Congress  seems  to  have  been  singularly  remiss  in  not 
providing  clear  and  definite  rules  for  the  guidance  of  the 
law  officers  of  the  District.  The  best  known  case,  as 
pointing  to  the  possibihties  of  injustice  to  the  free  blacks, 
was  that  of  Gilbert  Horton.  He  was  a  free  negro  from  New 
York  who  came  to  Washington  on  business  in  1826  and  was 
arrested  and  confined  as  a  runaway  until  he  could  obtain 
evidence  of  his  freedom  from  New  York  and,  as  this  was  slow 
in  coming,  he  was  advertised  to  be  sold  in  payment  of  the 
jail  fees.  It  was  this  case  that  aroused  the  interest  of  Wil- 
liam Jay  of  New  York  and  led  him  in  a  somewhat  dramatic 
manner  to  stir  the  governor  of  that  State  to  write  to  the 
President  on  the  subject.    The  case  aroused  so  much  com- 

1  Id  the  Slave  States  the  presump-  o(  this  is  found  in  Chaiiea  Ball's  Sta- 
tion of  law.  one  might  say,  was  in  serji  in  tht  VniUd  Stattt:  A  NarrttUte 
tsvoT  of  a  person  of  oolor  being  a  (1836) ;  but  how  mui^  reliance  san 
(lave,  —  the  burden  was  upon  him  be  placed  on  this  and  other  nairativea 
or  her  to  prove  hia  or  her  free  status.  supposed  to  have  come  from  the  pais 
No  doubt  many  free  blaoks  were  sold  of  peraons  of  color  ma?  w^  be  doubted, 
into  slavery  for  jail  tees  or  because  The  best  evidence  as  to  the  existence 
they  could  not  prove  their  freedom.  of  the  practice  is  to  be  found  in  the 
It  is  also  undoubtedly  btie  that  Uie  laws  of  the  Border  States  prahibitiog 
high  price  set  on  a  slave  tempted  un-  it,  as,  for  example,  the  laws  uf  Vii^inia 
principled  slave  dealers  to  kidnap  and  K«itucky.  which  provided  a  jail 
free  persons  of  color  in  the  Border  sentence  of  from  one  to  too  yaan  lot 
States  and  conduct  them  to  Southern  selling  a  free  pataon  aa  a  slaTS. 
iiave    markets.     The    otook    example 
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ment  that  a  oongressioQal  committee  was  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  it.  It  appears  from  the  report  of  this  committee 
that  the  negro,  being  seen  wandering  about  the  wharves 
wiUiout  any  evidence  on  his  person  of  his  being  a  free  man, 
was  arrested  and  committed  as  a  runaway  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  llie  officers  immediately  wrote  to  the  persons  in 
New  York  mentioned  by  Horton  and  it  appearing  that  he 
was  a  free  black,  he  was  set  at  liberty  without  being  sub- 
jected to  any  charge  or  expense.  About  two  months  later, 
he  was  again  arrested  as  a  runaway,  but  was  at  once  dis- 
charged, and  apparently  continued  to  live  unmolested  ^  in 
Washington. 

In  the  Northeastern  States,  in  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  Fennsylvania,  there  was  the  same  jealousy  and  dread  of 
the  free  black  population  that  there  was  in  the  Southern 
States.  The  "Census"  of  1800  gives  the  free  black  popuU^ 
tion  of  Massachusetts  at  over  six  thousand.  Many  of  these 
were  old  and  helpless  and  the  town  authorities  were  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  before  them.  The  free  negroes  com- 
mitted crimes  out  of  all  proportion  to  their  numbers* 
and  insanity  was  not  at  all  uncommon.'  They  also  con- 
gregated in  the  towns  and  aroused  the  fears  of  their  neigh- 
bors.    In  17S8,  the  Massachusetts  legislature  provided  by 

■Sm     Mary     Tnnuin'a     "BlaTery  •Borton  Frinn  DiKdtdlne  Bodetr'a 

in  the  Dutriot  of  Columbia"  in  thtt  Annual  RajiorU,  i,  23,  24 ;    ii,  4B.    On 

Sttninaru  Paper*  of  th«  [Jnivemty  of  p.  86  of  -iln  Account  of  Uu  State  Priaen 

Netxaalu,   No.  2.  p.  42;    B.  Tuokai-  .  .  .  in   the   Citu   af  Nea    York   it  is 

man's   William  Jan,   W;    and  NUt»'i  atatad    that    tlM    "blaoka    oonatituto 

RegitUt,    zzzi,     345.     In     default    of  lea  than  ont  ttamtv-eiQhih  part  of  the 

foderal  law  for  WaahinKtOD   City   the  whole    population    of    the    State,    yet 

lam  of   Maryland   applied   there ;    in  they  lorn  nearly  ont^ird  of  the  wbole 

1806  the  Maryland  Aasembly  enacted  number  of  oonncta." 

that  no  free  negro  or  mulatto  should  'See    Edward    Jarrie's    "In«anity 

come   into   the  State   to  Mttle  under  amons    tlie    Coloured    Population    of 

peoaity  of  a  &ne  of  ten  dollan  for  each  the    Tree    State*"    in    the    Amtriean 

week  that  he  remained  id  the  State  —  Jaamal    ef   tlu   Mtdieai    Seienet*   tow 

alt«r  the  firat  two  and  should  be  sold  for  January,     ISU  —  alao    minted    •ep«> 

time  ouScieat  to  pay  oosta  and  fine*,  tataljr. 
Mazoy'a  Xoim  o/  Man/land,  iii,  298. 
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law  that  no  African  or  negro,  other  than  a  citizen  of  some 
one  of  the  United  States  and  bringing  with  him  a  certificate 
from  the  Secretary  of  that  State^  should  tarry  within  the 
limits  of  the  Commonwealth  longer  than  two  months  under 
penalty  of  being  "whipped  not  exceeding  ten  stripes" 
and  this  law  was  still  in  force  in  1823.'  There  were  more 
negroes  in  Philadelphia  than  in  any  Massachusetts  town  and 
the  jealous  and  the  dislike  of  them  on  the  part  of  the  whites 
was  very  marked.  Between  1790  and  1800,  the  black 
population  of  Philadelphia  county  increased  from  2489 
to  6880  and  there  were  at  the  last  of  these  two  dates,  no 
less  than  eleven  thousand  free  blacks  in  eastern  Pennqrlvsr 
nia.*  Those  in  Philadelphia  herded  together  in  one  part  of 
the  city.  In  1804,  there  were  riots  in  which  groups  of 
negroes  marched  through  the  streets,  knocked  down  one  or 
more  white  men,  and  declared  they  would  "show  them  San 
Domingo.'"  In  1834,  a  white  mob  drove  himdreds  of  free 
blacks  out  of  Philadelphia,  across  the  Delaware  River  to 
New  Jersey,  where  their  presence  at  once  aroused  appre- 
hensions on  the  part  of  the  white  inhabitants.' 

In  South  Carolina,  the  most  intense  slave  State  of  the 
older  time,  the  free  blacks,  curiously  enough,  were  in  places 
exceedingly  numerous.  As  they  became  emancipated,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  they  gravitated  to  Charleston  where 
they  were  able  to  find  employment  about  the  wharves  or 
in  mechanic  trades.  In  1820,  there  were  over  three  thou- 
sand of  them  in  the  city  in  comparison  with  1680  in  1810,  — 
the  increase  being  about  eighty-five  per  cent  in  ten  years 
in  comparison  with  an  increase  of  the  white  population  of 

<  LaiBt  o/  .  .  .  MauachutOU  (1801),  p.  17,  and  the  C«ruu<  of  1800,  pagB  >. 

i,  413  ;    Qmtnd  Laiet,  of  MataaekaaMt  ■  TKa  Fretman'*  Joumai,  and  PkHa- 

(1823).  i.  324.       '  .  delphia   Dailv   Adttrtinr   lot   July  9, 

-~    "    -.   Dn  BdO^   Tht  Fkila-  180*. 
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only  fourteen  per  cent.'  Already  in  1806  the  Charleston 
city  council  had  endeavored  to  limit  the  congregation  of 
free  blacks  in  the  city.  They  evidently  thought  that  the 
practice  of  slave  owners  in  hiring  out  their  mechanically 
expert  staves  to  city  employers  was  the  cause  of  the  con- 
stantly increasing  ntunbers  of  free  blacks,  as  these  hired-out 
slaves  when  they  had  accumulated  enoiigh  money  bought 
their  freedom.  They  provided,  therefore,  that  no  slave 
should  occupy  a  house  in  the  city  without  a  ticket  from  his 
owner;  they  were  not  to  assemble  together  to  more  than 
the  number  of  seven  unless  some  white  person  was  present ; 
they  were  not  to  exercise  any  mechanic  employment,  own 
any  boat,  or  carry  on  any  trade  without  a  license,  —  all 
under  penalty  of  whippings  and  fines.*  By  1819,  their 
numbers  had  so  increased  that  the  city  council  again  under- 
took their  regulation.  In  1822,  the  Denmark  Vesey 
attempt  at  insurrection  in  Charleston'  again  aroused  the 
apprehensions  of  the  whites.  Vesey  was  an  exceedingly 
intelligent  colored  man  from  the  West  Indies  who  had  so 
devised  his  attempt  that  success  might  well  have  attended 
it,  for  the  moment,  at  any  rate,  had  not  a  faithful  slave 
disclosed  it  to  his  master.  Leading  men  of  Charleston  drew 
up  a  memorial  *  reprehending  severely  the  habit  of  slave- 
holders of  hiring  out  their  slaves  or  permitting  them  to  hire 

>  ''HemoTial    ot    the     Citiiatu    of  NtQro   Plot.     An  Atxvavt   of  the   Lalt 

Clutiieaton"    to    the    South    CaroUnft  Ijitended     Intvrrtctum  .  ,  ,    Publithtd 

l^pdatuie      in     American     Induttrial  bv  tht  AjMorily  of  iKe  Corporation  nf 

Sedelt,  a,  103~Ua.    The  United  8t»l«i  CliarUxton    (Borton,     1822):     T.    W. 

Cen*tu  for  1810  (p.  79)   and  for  1S20  HigsinBon'a  TVoHUari  and  OuUatM  (Bos- 

<p.  26)  ^YB  quite  different  Sgazte  for  ton,    1S80}.  p.   315,   &nd   bibliomphy 

tiie  fi«e  oolond  popnlatioa  of  Chariw-  od  p.  332:  and  A.  H.  Grimlce'i  "  Right 

too.  on    the    Scaffold    or    the    Martyn  of 

■  Dig— I  of  Qi*  Ordmane—  of  Charla-  1822"  In  the  Ameilcan   Negro  Acad- 
ian  (ISIS),  p.   178,  and   "Appendix,"  amy's  Oceational  Pap*rt.  No.  7. 
p.  32.  ■  American    Indutlrial     Socidt/.     il, 

■On     the     DentDMli    Veeey     plot,  103-116.     While     this     atBtement     i« 

saa  L.  H.   Kennedy   and  T.   Parker's  one-aided,  it  ahowa  the  icality  of  tha 

Ojneiat  Report  of  Oa  Trialt  of  SunAy  fears  ot  the  whltea. 
StanttM    (OharieMon,    B.    C,    1B32) ; 
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themselves  out,  or  allowing  them  to  work  overtime  for 
wages  which  were  sometimes  paid  by  the  owner  or  more 
often  by  a  neighbor.  These  "hired-out"  slaves  were 
ordinarily  mechanics.  They  had  a  good  deal  of  spare  time, 
lived  under  no  supervision  except  when  actually  at  work, 
competed  with  white  mechanics  and  tradesmen,  and  were  a 
menace  to  the  institution  of  slavery  in  many  ways.  For 
these  reasons,  the  memorialists  thought  the  practice  should 
be  absolutely  forbidden  by  law.  This  memorial  and  the 
excitement  attendant  upon  the  Yesey  plot  induced  the 
Charleston  city  council  to  provide  a  municipal  guard  of 
one  hundred  and  fifty  men  to  protect  the  roads  leading  into 
Charleston  and  the  water  front  by  day  and  by  night,  when- 
ever necessity  should  seem  to  require  it.  To  defray  the 
expenses  of  this  guard  an  annual  tax  of  ten  dollars  was  levied 
on  all  houses  inhabited  by  persons  of  color  within  the  city 
and  a  further  tax  of  ten  dollars  upon  all  free  male  persons 
of  color  exercising  any  mechanic  trade  within  the  patrol 
limits.'  A  few  years  later,  the  coimcil  provided  that  every 
ticket  giving  permission  to  a  person  of  color,  whether  slave  or 
free,  to  go  about  after  dark  should  designate  the  name  of  the 
street,  of  the  owner  of  the  premises  from  which  such  person 
had  permission  to  go,  the  place  of  destination,  and  the  per- 
mission to  return,  if  return  were  contemplated.  Any 
person  of  color  apprehended  without  a  ticket,  after  tiie 
guard  was  set,  should  be  dealt  with  according  to  law.  The 
State  legislature  also  took  up  the  matter,  and  passed  law 
after  law '  designed  to  limit  what  seemed  to  them  to  be  a 

*  A   Colltelioa  of  Ou  Ordinanctt  of  Ittit  of   South   CaroUna  .  .  .  A    Dtoat 

CTftorluton  (1823),  p.  48;   see  also  T.  D.  of  AcU  (ChariMton.  IS35)  ;   Difftil  <f 

Condy'B   Digat   of   &e   hav>*   of  .  .  .  (Ae  OrdinarKei  o/ .  .  .  Chor^iton  (1818)i 

SotOhrCarolinB,  .   .  .  tAoHrq       to       tAe  vid  CoOection  of  Uie  OrdinoncM  «f  .  .  . 

UmHa:     ailk   an   Appendix,   ccniain-  CharUsUm  (1832). 

WO  Otx  Patrol  Loot;    Tht  Loot  far  the  <  Cooper's     Sialntet  .  ,  .  tf     iSotrik 

GoMmnuni  of  Slavtt  and  Frtt  Ptrton*  Carolina,    vU,    461-474. 
t/   Colour    (18S0):     TK§   iiUitia   Stl»- 
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grave  menace  to  the  white  people  of  the  State  and  to  the 
institution  of  alavery.  By  these  laws  free  blacks  were 
forbidden  entrance  to  the  State  by  sea  and  by  land,  were 
made  liable  to  several  taxes,  and  were  forbidden  to  carry 
arms.  Moreover,  a  "guardian"  might  be  appointed  for  a 
free  black '  on  very  slight  pretext  aad  the  patrol  laws  for 
the  State  as  a  whole  were  extended  and  invigorated. 
Notwithstanding  all  these  attempts  at  restriction,  the  free 
blacks  in  the  State  and  in  Charleston  steadily  increased  in 
numbers.  In  1859,  three  hundred  and  fifty-five  "free 
persons  of  color"  living  within  the  city  limits  paid  a  tax  of 
(12,342.02  on  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  slaves, 
worth  about  fifty-five  thousand  dollars,  and  on  other  prop- 
erty, almost  wholly  real  estate,  valued  at  $778,423.00. 
These  two  hundred  and  seventy-seven  slaves  were  owned 
by  one  hundred  and  eight  "free  persons  of  color."  * 

Throughout  the  country,  in  the  North  and  in  the  South, 
the  presence  of  free  persons  of  color  was  regarded  as  un- 
desirable. In  looking  about  for  a  method  of  escape,  the 
idea  of  deportation  occurred  to  many  people  and  the  Affifir- 
ipw-n  fT<>lfini»ftt.mn  Rnfigty  was  founded  iu  1817.  The  plan, 
was  to  purchase  a  piece  of  land  on  the  w^^m  coast  of  Africa, 
or  to  get  a  part  of  a  West  Indian  Island,  and  to  dep.Qri, 

■  Aooordms    to    b    South    Cuolina  tIui"tTeapen(»UD(oi>lor,"  paidS6Tfi.68 

act   of    1S23,    ersry    tree    male    iu«ro  to  ths  city  of  Chmrlwton  in   ISfiS  on 

Bbove    the    afs   of    fiftsan    wai    eom-  $41,675  worth  of  nti  Mtate.  14  BlaT** 

pelled    to   have    a   cuardian,    a   white  aad  one  hone ;    while  Richard  E.  De- 

frenbolder,  and  by  a  law  of   1823  no  raef.    aoother   free  black,    paid   a   tax 

free  penon  of  color  could  oome  into  the  of  S431.00  on  S26,000  worth   of  real 

Sbtta  in  any  ntaimar,  not  ereo  a«  a  eatate,  12  ilaTei.  one  hone  and  S400.00 

Mtok  on  board  a  veaeel.     Cooper  and  worth    of    "  conimiaaioni."     The    tax 

McCord'a   Stattit*   of  South   Careliaa,  on  real  eatato  waa    li%   and   the   tax 

▼ii,  482,  463.  on  ilavae  wa«  three  dollars  each :   LUt 

'  LM  nf  Ue  Tax  Pagert  tif  Hit  Cilg  of  Oit  Tax  Faytrt  of  Ou  Cily  of  Charle— 

c/    CharitOon    for    18BB    (Charleatoa.  ton  {or  1869.  pn.  403,  387.  407.     The 

1800).  pp.  3S3-40S.     For  a  aomewhat  Ceniui   of  .  .  .  Charlalon  .  .  .Per   At 


different  Matement,  aee  Tht  South  in  Toar  1881,  p.  9.  plaoea  the  total  free 
Me  SuiUJna  "f  b  Nation,  a,  49.  Maria  oolared  population  at  3736,  takjnc  it 
Woaton,  tha  larsoat  tax  payer   among      from  the  Vnitti  Stattt  Ctnm*  of  1800. 
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thence  such  free  blacks  as  were  willing  to  go  without  any 
expense  to  them.^  To  the  Northerners,  this  seemed  to  be  a 
feasible  mode  to  get  rid  of  the  constantly  increasing  free 
black  population  in  the  cities  and  towns.  To  the  South- 
erners, the  additional  argument  presented  itself  that  the 
deportation  of  free  persons  of  color  would  stimulate  eman- 
cipation, especially  in  the  Border  States,  but  there  were 
people  in  the  Far  South  who  were  anxious  to  emancipate 
their  slaves  and  were  only  kept  from  doing  so  by  the  in- 
advisabihty  of  adding  to  the  free  black  population.  Among 
the  founders  of  the  Colonization  Society  were  many  of  the 
leading  men  of  the  country  and  Bushrod  Washington  was  its 

'first  president.*  As  a  class,  Robert  Goodloe  Harper  said 
the  free  blacks '  were  "  a  burden  and  a  nuisance  " ;  but  in  a 
proper    situation    might    become    a    virtuous    and    happy 

,  people.  The  idea  appealed  to  philimthropically  minded 
persons  throughout  the  country.  State  auxiliary  societies 
were  founded  and  county  and  city  societies  were  established 
to  aid  them  in  collecting  funck.  State  legislatures  and  Con- 
gress also  fell  in  with  the  idea  and  appropriated  public 
money  to  further  the  scheme.  The  British  already  had 
established  the  negro  state  of  Sierra  Leone  on  the  African 
coast  and  the  American  Colonization  Society  procured  a 

>  J«fferaoD  had  Bdvoutad  ooloniu-  p.  11.     R.  C.  F.  Mkughun's  The  S*- 

tion  u  early  u  1776  and  had  elaborated  public  of  Liberia  (LondoD,  1930}  cnrM 

a  (dtm  in  hia  ffolat  on   Vinrinwi   (ed.  the  Gnt  adequate  aacount  of  the  Afii- 

17B3,    p.   261).     In    1811.    he   retained  can  vettlement. 

to  it  (American  Coloniaation  Bociety's  *  He  waa  an  anooiate  justioe  of  Ilia 

RtjmrtM.  i,  6)  and  the  idea  formed  an  Supreme  Court  and  a  nephew  of  Gen> 

JDtecral    part   of    his    lateat    plan    of  era!  Waahinston,     See   Nilea'e  WaMg 

gradual    emancipation.    John    H.    T.  fUgiKter,   v.   396.     A   good   repoeitary 

McPheraon'e    "Histoiy    of    Liberia."  of    the    more    important    dooutnenta 

chs.  ii,  iii,  in  Johm  Hopkitu  Stadia,  relating    to    the   Coloniiatian    Society 

ii,   487-639.   haa  a   good   and   oondae  ia    the    "Appendix"    to    Houm     Be- 

account  of  the  ooloniiation  movetoeat.  porU,  Zlat  Cons-,  l>t  Seaa..   No.  348. 

With    thit    should    be    read    William  Amonc  the  Tioe-prcaideals  wen  Cnw- 

Jaj-'a   Invtim   u>li>   lAs   ChamcUr   and  ford,  Clay,  and  Andiew  Jaokaon. 
Taidmcii  of  Iha  Amtriean  Colonitalion,  ■  Ameriean    Colooiafttioii    BocMt** 

and    Avttriem    Ariti-Slattrv    SoeittUt,  StporU.  i,  16. 
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tract  of  land  farther  south  and  separated  from  the  British 
settlemeDt  by  no  great  distance.  Up  to  this  point,  all  went 
well,  but  then  difficulties  gathered  in  the  path  of  the  cola- 
nizationists.^  The  amounts  of  mon^  collected,  while  seem-  ' 
ingly  large,  were  totally  inadequate  to  so  great  a  venture. 
The  bit  of  country  procured,  named  l^h^B;  proved  to  be 
exceedingly  unbealthjc,  not  only  to  the  white  people  who 
conducted  parties  of  negroes  thither,  but  also  to  the  blacks 
themselves,  for  in  the  course  of  generations  on  a  different 
soil  they  had  lost  much  of  the  acquired  immunity  of  the 
negro  race  to  African  diseases.  Morcaverj  the  American  I 
negroes  did  not  want  to  leave  the  United  States  and  a  large 
section  of  Northern  philanthropists  felt  that  the  blacks) 
had  gained  the  right  to  residence  in  the  United  States,  and  '. 
that  immediate  emancipation  of  the  whole  negro  population 
and  not  the  deportation  of  a  small  portion  of  it  was  the  only 
way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  Finally,  the  Southerners 
themselves  came  to  look  down  upon  the  scheme  and  were 
able  to  point  to  the  fact,  as  were  the  Northern  abohtionists, 
that  in  fifteen  years  of  efiFort,  the  Colonization  Society  had  ' 
deported  from  America  only  as  many  negroes  as  were  bom 
into  slavery  in  five  days  and  a  half.*  In  1862,  President  Lin- 
coln addressing  a  delegation  of  men  of  color,  whom  he  had 
invited  to  confer  with  him,  stated  that  Congress  had  placed 


BaporU,  ti,  M.    8m  alao  H.  N.  Bher-  into  1^  Soath  wh  ' 

wood's  "Panl  Cuffe  and  hia  eoatribu-  Brest  u  that  whiah  the  Coloniaktioa 

tion    to    ths    Anteriaan    CcdonisBtioii  Sodety     haa    tranaported    in     fiftMO 

Society"    in    MiasiBaippi    Valley    Hia-  yean"  in  hit  Thought!  m  African  Cel- 

torioal    Anodation'e    Procttdinat,    vi  OTtiaation  (Boaton,  1832),  p.  160. 
sod  the  works  dtml  tbenin:    and  hii  ^t    later    atatiatjea    aee    Ameriean 

"Movement   in    Ohio    to    Deport   the  Coloniiation   Society's   tUporii,   miv, 

Negro"  in  Ohio  Hiabirical  and  Philo-  pp.   82-84.    The  last  emicranta    ware 

iophical    Society's    Quartert]/    Pvbliea-  teat  out  in  1007 :  these  were  Edward  A. 

(ion*,  Tiii.  No.  1 ;    and  Vtmifa  of  the  Caeaar,    his  wife   Louise   Caessi'.    and 

8tat«  ConventiODS  nil  the  oolored  oiti-  their   daughter,    Mary  T^imrn*   Caeaar, 

•ana  of  Ohio,  1860-1800.  aged     twg.     Even    now.     1930,     anb- 

■'WUiam    Jay'a    Itvnni.    78-    See  schptiODH    are    beinc    soliaitad   in    aid 

alao    Oanison'a    statement    that    the  of  tjie  aattUment  in  Liberia. 
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at  his  disposal  a  sum  of  nion^  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
colonization  of  people  of  African  descent,  outside  the  limits 
of  the  United  States,  and  had  made  it  his  duty,  as  it  had  for 
a  long  time  been  his  inclination,  to  favor  that  mode  of  action. 
'  Thia  he  did  because  "  Yqu  and  we  are  different  races.  We 
!have  between  us  a  broader  difference  than  exists  between 
'  almost  any  other  two  races.  .  .  .  Your  race  suffer  veiy 
greatly,  many  of  them,  by  living  amoi^  us,  while  oure 
suffer  from  your  presence."  *  Therefore,  the  two  races  he 
thought  should  be  separated. 

By  1830  the  profits  that  were  coming  in  from  oue  cotton 
crop  after  another  were  driving  all  thoughts  of  emancipation 
from  the  Southern  mind ;  and  the  pluiters  of  the  Border 
States,  who  could  not  then  produce  cotton,  were  finding  an 
';  eager  market  for  their  surplus  slaves  in  the  far  South. 
In  1§^4.  a  case  was  argued  in  a  North  Carolina  court  that 
'  shows  something  as  to  the  condition  of  the  Border  State 
mind  at  about  the  beginning  of  the  period  of  aggressive 
abolitionism.  It  appears  that  a  slave  named  Will,*  being 
pursued  by  the  overseer  of  his  master's  plantation  and  having 
been  shot  at,  drew  a  knife  and  stabbed  wildly  about  him, . 
inflicting  fatal  wounds  upon  the  overseer.  At  the  trial, 
Bartholomew  Figures  Moore,  Will's  counsel,  asserted  that 
fear  of  death  so  far  justified  the  slave  in  resistance  as  .to 
take  away  all  presumption  of  maUce  or  premeditation  and 
therefore  converted  murder  into  manslaughter.  In  other 
words  a  slave,  circumstanced  as  W^ill  bad  been,  might 
resist  seizure  without  fear  of  the  hangman.  The  argument 
so  affected  the  court  and  jury  that  the  accused  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  only. 

<  Niool^r     and     Hoy's     Wortt     qf  _  groas"    in   Jmimal   of  tftgro   BitUny, 
Ahraiiam    Lmcoln,    viii,    2.     Bee    ain   '  fv,  7. 

Chariea  H.   W«aley'a  "Unoolti'a  FUn  *  Biaoneol  Paper*   of  TriaUg   Ctl- 

ba  Colaoinnf  the  BmMcipated  Na-      l«0i,  irfI>uihMa,  N.G.,  BwlMli,  IS-KL 
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Meantime,  in  the  fifteen  years  before  1830,  there  had 
certainly  arisen  in  the  South  a  distinct  feeling  against  the 
action  of  Northerners  in  promoting  tlie  flight  of  slaves  from 
the  plantations  to  the  free  States  and  in  placing  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  capturing  fugitives  under  the  provisioDfl  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  law  of  1793.  Many  of  the  earlier  , 
settlers  of  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  Southern  people  who  had 
left  their  homes  to  get  away  from  contact  with  slavery. 
In  Ohio,  they  joined  anti-slavery  societies  and  welcomed 
fugitives  from  across  the  Ohio  River  and  passed  them  along 
on  their  joum^  toward  Canada.  Some  Ohio  men  even 
went  into  Kentucky  and  incited  slaves  to  leave  their  masters. 
In  those  earlier  days,  however,  Pennsylvania  was  the  most 
hospitable  of  all  the  States  to  fugitive  slaves.  Its  prozimitT' 
to  Maryland  and  Virginia  made  it  easy  for  them  to  reach 
free  soil  and  Philadelphia,  because  of  its  size,  afforded  fairly 
secure  hiding-places  not  only  for  those  who  came  overland 
from  the  neighboring  States,  but  also  for  those  who  came 
by  water  from  the  CaroUnas.  The  federal  fugitive  slave 
law  of  1793  was  indistinct  as  to  the  agencies  for  its  enforce- 
ment and  relied  on  State  officials  and  State  facilities  for  the  . 
capture  and  detention  of  the  alleged  fugitives.  This  led  to 
jealousies  between  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania.  Maryland 
commissioners  visited  Pennffylvania  to  try  to  secure  aid  from 
the  legislature  of  that  State.  The  result  was  the  passage 
of  a  law  ^  in  1826  that  appeared  to  make  it  easier  for  slave 
owners  to  capture  alleged  fugitives.  In  reality,  under  the 
guise  of  preventing  kidnapping,  the  new  law  made  it  more 
difficult  to  recover  fugitives.  In  1842,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  apparently  gave  some  kind  of  standing 
to  the  idea  that  State  officials  could  not  be  required  to  aid 
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in  the  enforcement  of  federal  laws.^  By  this  decision,  the 
Pennsylvania  act  was  annulled,  but  a  dictum  gave  legis- 
lators of  many  States  some  justification  for  passing  laws 
practically  nullifying  the  federal  act  of  1793.  In  this  same 
period  North  Carolina  expressed  the  growing  uneaainess  of 
the  Southern  States  by  making  it  felony  to  steal  a  slave  for 
the  purpose  of  sending  him  out  of  the  State  or  to  aid  a  slave 
to  escape.* 

The  last  notable  Southern  attempt  to  do  away  with  slaveiy 
loccurred  inVii^niain  1832.  A  few  years  earlier,  in  the  State 
constitutioDal  convention  of  1829-30,  a  debate  sprang  up  as 
to  representation  and  taxation,  —  whether  these  should 
continue  to  favor  the  eastern  portion  of  the  State  or  not. 
The  question  of  slavery  and  emancipation  inevitably  found 
its  way  into  the  arguments  of  the  principal  speakers,  among 
whom  were  James  Monroe  and  Benjamin  W.  Leigh,  who  a 
few  years  later  was  Vii^nia's  commissioner  to  the  South 
Carolina  nullifiers.'  Nothing  came  of  this  discussion  and 
not  much  of  the  convention ;  but  in  1S32  a  most  important 
And  significant  debate  was  held  in  the  Virginia  Assembly. 
In  the  preceding  year  a  negro  slave,  H^tXumer  by  name,  had 

>  Marion    Q.   MaDousnll'B    FV(pfvit  out  the  owner's  oonaent  on  tba  pan- 

Skum  (leiO-lsgS)  rarnuag  Fcrg  Houtt  alty  □(  &  One  of  two  hundred  dollan. 
Monograph.   No.   3,   pp.   24,   28,    107,  'J.  S.  Baoeett's  "Slavery  in  NorHi 

108,   and    AnruiU    of    Conartai,     17th  Carolina"   in  Johm   Hoidcint  Siudia, 

Cong.,     iBt    Sbhs..    vol.    i,    5S3.     Be-  ivii,  33t. 

cause  of  the  iae£Gciency  of  the  old  law,  '  Charles    H.     Amhlsi's    jSecNonoI- 

the   Border    States   took    the   matter  ism  in  Vvginia,  oh.  -v ;  Carter  Q.  Wood- 

largdy    hito     their    om     hands.     In  Kn's    doclonU    thess   on    "The    Dia- 

1822,  an  act  was  BtQl  in  foroe  in  Ken-  ruptioa   of   Vir|pmc^"  oh.  vii  (unpub- 

tuoky  that  had  been  passed  in  1798.  lished) ;    and  Froeeedinc*  and  Debal** 

It  provided  that  any  person  nuEht  ap-  qf   Oia    Virginia    Siaia    Conatniiott   of 

prehmd  B  nmaway  servant  or  llave,  t8t9-18S0.     For      somewhat      nmilar 

take  him  to   a  juatioe   of  the  peace,  morements,   eee   Ivsd   E.   MCcDoutfe'* 

And  receive  ten   ■tiilHng«  reward   and  "Slavery    in    Kentucky"    in    Jounud 

,  one  ghilliDK  for  every  mile  of  his  jour-  q^  Ntaro  Bittom,  iii,  211 ;  Asa  E.  Mar. 

ney  with  the  runaway;    Digal  of  tha  tin's  "Anti-Slavery  Movement  in  Ken- 

Slaitttt    Lav    of   Ktntudcti    (1622),  ii,  tucky  prior  to  1650"  being  No.  29  of 

HOG.     It    further  provided    that    no  the  Filaon  Club's  Pvbliattiant:   Oliver 

ferryman   or   other   penon   shall   put  P.    Temple's   EatI    Tennettea   and   (lU 

over  the  Ohio  Bivar,  any  slave  with-  Cwd  Wv,  clu.  v  and  vi. 
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organized  and  l£fl  a  spriea  of  ftttf*''^»  ""  the  whites  in  South- 
ampton County,'  riding  from  house  to  house  until  fifty  or 
sixty  white  people  were  killed.  Had  not  Governor  Floyd 
acted  promptly  the  movement  might  well  have  assumed 
wide  proportions.  At  the  next  session  of  the  Assembly  a 
committee  was  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  policy  of  in- 
troducing anti-slavery  legislation  at  that  moment.  The 
committee,  to  avoid  debate,  reported  that  it  was  "in- 
expedient"; but  at  once  a  member  moved  to  substitute 
the  word  "expedient,"  and  still  another  moved  as  a  sub- 
stitute that  provision  should  be  made  for  the  immediate 
removal  from  the  State  of  all  negroes,  then  free,  or  who 
should  thereafter  become  free,  and  this  substitute  was 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Delegates  by  a  vote  of  65  to  58. 
Following  this,  a  plan  for  deportation  of  free  blacks  was 
passed  by  the  House  and  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  only 
one  vote.'  It  was  in  the  course  of  this  discussion  that 
one  member  referred  to  slavery  as  "the  heaviest  calamity 
which  has  ever  befallen  any  portion  of  the  human  race," 
and  another  declared  that  slavery  was  "a  curse  upon  him 
who  inflicts  as  upon  him  who  suffers  it."  *  On  January  21, 
1832,  before  the  matter  had  been  finally  disposed  of,  Thomas 
JeSerson  Randolph,  grandson  of  the  writer  of  the  great 
Declaration,  brought  forward  his  grandfather's  plan  of 
gradual  emancipation  in  a  concrete  form.*    He  proposed  ' 

1  See  8.  B.   Weeks  in  Magatim  of  oBniSouit  entries  from  which  it  Kp- 

Amtriean     Hi^ory,     xit,     448,     and  peue  that  the  intueet  in  the  matter 

William  B.  Diewry's  Baui^Mmplon  Mom-  wu  mainly  sectional  and  that  the  alave 

M«»  (Wadtinston,   1900).     A  Mbliog-  oiniers  who  lived  to  the  eastward  of 

rapliy  it  on  p.  108.    John  W.  Cram-  the  Blue  Ridge  did  not  wish  to  give 

wril'a    "Aftenoath    ot    Nat    Turner's  up   thnr  slaree  and  that  it  was  the 

InauirectkiD "  in  the  JoumoJ  o/  Negro  weotemera.   who   had   no   slaves,   who 

Bitlory  oontaiDB  some  new  statements  favored  abolition. 

mainly    from     "the    reoollectioaa    of  *  See  the  "  Debate  on  EmandpatiDn, 

old  men."  in  the  Virginia  Legislature,  in   1S32" 

'B.   B.   Uunford's   Virgima't   AfK-  InGoodloe'sSouiAem  PWonn.  48,  47. 
ttiAe  Unoard  Staatni  and  Steenim,   47.  '  8peec\    of    Ttiomat    J.    RanMph 

Oovemor   John    Floyd's   Diaiy    CDeo.  {of  Albtmorlt)  .  .  .  on  IKt  AbolMon  <rf 

2e,    lS33~J»a.    25,    1832}    luw    some  .SJorsrv.-  .  .  .  Jon.    »l,     183$,    p.    5. 
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that  no  slaves  born  after  the  year  1840  should  be  permitted 
to  live  within  the  Commonwealth  after  reaching  maturity. 
If  the  master  had  not  removed  them  by  that  time,  the  State 
should  remove  them,  "the  expenses  ...  to  be  remunerated 
out  of  the  property  itself."  In  the  next  year  Madison,' 
writing  to  President  Dew  of  William  and  Mary,  stated  his 
belief  that  the  extinguishment  of  daveiy  would  be  easy 
and  cheap  by  a  combination  of  deportation  with  eman' 
cipation  and,  especially,  if  the  State  were  to  purchase  all 
female  children  at  their  birth  and  deport  them  as  soon  as 
they  had  earned  the  charge  of  their  rearing  and  deportation. 
The  idea  underlying  the  deportation  plans  was  that  it  would 
encourage  private  emancipation.  Whether  the  scheme 
would  have  worked  out  as  its  promoters  believed  it  would 
can  only  be  a  matter  of  surmise,  but  one  excellent  observer, 
Charles  Bruce  of  Charlotte  County,'  Virginia,  expressed  his 
opinion  and  that  of  many  other  Virginians  that  had  the 
Colonization  Bill  of  1S31  not  been  defeated,  as  it  was  by  a 
single  vote,  the  fire  that  lurked  in  the  slavery  question 
■  would  have  been  drawn  off  by  redoubled  exertion  on  the 
part  of  the  Virginia  anti-slavery  men  and  that,  if  this  had 

At  the  end  m  two  Uttera  from  Jeffer'  >  MsdiBon'!    Wrilingt     (Hunt   «d.J. 

•on,  one  written  in  1814.  the  oUier  in  U,498- 

1824  advocBting  iiome  such  ,  plan  as  *  In  reaching  an  undaratanding  of 
that  pnipoBed  by  his  graudaon.  See  this  conteat  t  am  gi«atly  ind«bt«d  to 
alaa  The  Speech  of  John  A.  Chandler  Williain  Cabell  Bruce.  Eaq.  of  Baltt- 
.  .  .  of  Virginia  aiih  Ttrptd  to  Her  more,  whose  little  book  —  Bdow  ttc 
State  Population',  Speteh  of  CharUi  Jamtt  —  fint  drew  my  attentioa  to 
Jai.  Paidkner;  Speech  of  Jamei  M'-  the  importaDce  of  this  debate.  See 
DotBtU,  Jr. ;  Tha  Letter  of  Appomattox  also  Munford'i  Virainia't  Altitadt 
to  the  People  of  Viroinia:  exhibiling  loteard  Slavery  and  Seeettion,  p.  M,aiiA 
a  connected  View  of  the  ReceM  Pro-  "Anti-Slavery  Sentiment  in  Virginia" 
eeedinoe  in  the  Houte  of  DeUgatee  (Richr-  in  SauUx  Atianlic  Quarterlv,  i.  107. 
mond,  1832) ;  and  Jeae  Burton  Hani-  The  opinion  of  one  of  the  beat  of  Vir- 
ion's Renew  of  the  State  Quetlion  giniBna  on  what  he  rettarded  aa  "one 
.  .  .  Baled  on  the  Speech  a/  Thi  Mar-  of  the  haavieet  calamities"  is  to  ba 
ehaU.  The  lost  was  first  printed  in  the  seen  in.  the  Rieht  Rev.  William  Meade** 
American  Qvartcrlt/  Renew  lor  Decern-  Paatoral  Letter.  Rditriotu  InOrmOiam 
ber,  1832.  was  reprinted  eeparatelv  of  Servaniji,  deltvernd  in  1834  and 
at  Richmond  in  1833,  and  is  included  printed  at  Richmond  in  186,1. 
in  The  Barritom  of  Skimino,  337-^0. 
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8o  ftliea  out,  Vii^mia  would  not  hare  eeceded  in  1861.: 
Confinn&tory  of  this  g«i^«t  view  is  tJie  opinion  of  D.  R; 
Goodloe  that  had  the  abolition  plan  carried  in  Virginia, 
it  would  have  been  repeated  in  North  Carolina.  If  that 
had  been  done,  the  sectional  balance  in  the  federal  Senate 
would  have  been  broken  and  "secession  would  have  been 
blighted  ere  it  had  sprouted."  '  As  it  was,  ths.£ailure  of  the 
aQti-slavery  jnovemfint  in  Virginia  in  1S32  heartened  the 
extreme  slave  advocates  in  that  State,*  enflamad  the  aboli-  '. 
tionists  at  the  North,  and  pushed  the  two  portions  of  the 
country  farther  apart- 

Until  about  1830,  the  anti-slavery  people  generally  had 
favored  gradual  emancipation  in  one  way  or  another,' 
usually  in  ctmnection  with  some  form  of  deportation  and 
colonization.  In  1816,  George  Bourne  published  "The  Book 
and  Slavery  Irreconcilable."  *  In  this  he  argued  for  the 
immediate  abolition  of  slavery  throughout  the  country 
r^ardless  of  compensatioQ  of  any  kind  whatsoever  to  the 
slave  owners.  This  plan  was  sometimes  called  "imme- 
diatism."  The  scheme  of  immediatism  was  later  combined 
wlt^  gradual  abolitionism,  proposing  that  this  should  be 
immediately  put  into  practice,  —  this  was  called  "  imme- 
diate   gradualism."     All    these    schemes    were    distinctly 

■Qnoted  by  3.  B.  Buntt  in   "Sla-  1*    mad    II).     The    later    sbolitioniflta 

very    in    North    Camlina"    in    John*  thought    that    the    Miaeouii    Compn>- 

Bopkiiu   Umatnil^  Sfudia.  xvii,  326.  miae   wM   iargcly   mponnblv   for   the 

*Two    yen    later ~  1834 —  " pro-  "panlyns"    that    foil    on    the    anti- 

qiective  Atxditian"  waa  aarioudy  con-  alaTery    aentimant    of     the    country, 

•iderad    in    the    TenneaMe    conatitu-  QuriaonB'  OarrUon,  i.  S9,  90  note. 
tioiial   convention   of    that   yeai :    tea  *  Othec   publicationa  by    ol  attrib. 

Jmtmal  rf  the  ComaUim.  SB.  87,  OS,  uted    to    Omrge  Bourne  are  Picturn 

323.  etc.,  and  W.  L.  Inwa  in  Jonmal  of  SlaKryinOit  Vniled  Statet  of  Amenta 

of  Negro  Bitlory.  iv,  202.  (Boaton,    1838) ;     A    Condenard   Anti- 

*  For    sundiy    plana    of    emanoipa-  Slatry   Bible   Argument;    By   A   Citi- 

Uoa.   lee  Alice   D.   Adama'a  NegUcled  wen   of   Virginia.    (Naw    York.    I84fi) ; 

Period    of   AnHSUntrn.    uaoB    index.  Slateru  lUiutrated  in  tti   BJfeeU  upon 

For    the    earUer    tiaia,    aee    Mary    3.  Woman  and  DomeeUe  Soeiett  <Bo*toii. 

Loeke'a  AntiSiaMry  .  .  .  9>ttor»\  180B  1837). 
{ttl^diffa    CoOegt    JVatutfrapAa,     Noa. 
VOL.  V. — L 
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passive.  They  were  advocated  warmly,  sometimes,  but 
not  in  any  savagely  aggressive  or  militant  spirit.'  One 
of  the  earliest  of  the  new  type  of  abolitionist  was  David 
Walker,  a  free  person  of  color  who  was  living  in  Boston. 
The  title  of  his  book  was  an  "Appeal  in  Four  Articles  .  .  . 
to  tiie  Colored  Citizens  of  the  World."     It  was  issued  at  that 

'  place  in  1829.  The  language  was  sometimes  rude  and  was 
often  inflammable,  as  was  natural  considering  that  he  was  a 
colored  man  writing  to  his  own  people.  He  could  hardly 
"move"  his  pen,  so  deeply  was  he  aCEected  by  the  miseries 
of  his  race.  The  whites  have  always  been  "an  unjust, 
jealous,  xmmerciful,  avaricious  and  bloodthirsty  set  of 
beings,"  he  wrote.  He  expected  they  would  try  to  put 
him  to  death  "to  strike  terror  into  others  and  to  obliterate 
from  their  minds  the  notion  of  freedom."  The  whites 
wanted  slaves  and  they  wanted  the  blacks  for  slaves,  "but 
some  of  them  will  curse  the  day  they  ever  saw  us.  As  true 
as  the  Sun  ever  shone  in  its  meridian  splendour,  my  colour 
will  root  some  of  them  out  of  the  very  face  of  the  earth." 
It  was  this  book  that  aroused  the  Southerners  to  a  fuU  sense 
of  the  insecurity  of  their  social  fabric  and,  appearing  not 
very  long  before  the  Southampton  massacre,  they  naturally 

\  put  the  two  together,  and  began  to  look  with  abhorrence 
upon  all  anti-slavery  propaganda. 

One  might  fill  a  volume  with  quotations  and  abstracts 
from  books  and  articles  that  were  written  by  the  emanci- 
pationists before  1830,'  but  enough  has  been  said  to  show 

'Another   emrly   anti-ilavery    tract  &t   the   "Indiana   Roister"   oSm   it 

was  publjidied  at  Philadelphia  in  1819.  Vevay.   Indian*,    in   1824,    and    J<im 

It  waa  entitled  Fret  Rgmarki  .  .  ■  Re-  Ranldn'B  LtUera  on  Ameriean  Slattrn 

ipeeting  tke  ExdiuuM  of  Slaitry  from  which  were  printed  at  about  Ui«  same 

tin    Terriioritt    and    New    Biota  ,  .  .  time   and   reprinted   aeain   and   again 

B]i  a  Pkiladelpliian.  after  1833,     Two  «sriiet  booka  ahonld 

'To  Bourne's  and  Walker's  books  also  be  mentioned:  thea«  are  Timmas 

ahould   be   added   two   tracts   printed  Branagan's    Atenia:     or    a    Traiiical 

in  Transappalachia :    James  Duncan's  Poetit  on  tkt  Oj/prtwion  of  Aa  ITuinm 

Trtaiiit  on  Sianery  which  was  printed  Sptciet  which  was  publiahed  at  I%ita- 
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that  many  persons  io  difTerent  parts  of  the  country  disliked 
and  disapproved  the  slave  system  and  that  some  persoiu 
held  very  strong  ideas  oq  the  subject.  One  of  these  deserves 
mentioD  here  because  of  his  later  public  labors.  This  is 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Id  1820,  at  the  time  of  the  Missouri 
Compromise,  he  made  several  entries  in  his  diary  on  the 
subject.  The  first  of  these  recorded  a  conversation  with 
President  Monroe,  who  had  declared  that  the  slavery  ques- 
tion would  be  "winked  away  by  a  compromise."  Adams 
thought,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  destined  "to  survive 
his  [Monroe's]  political  and  individual  life  and  mine." 
A  month  later,  Adams  had  a  conversation  with  Calhoun  on 
the  subject  and,  after  stating  his  disagreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  War,  he  wrote  that  if  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union  should  result  from  the  slave  question,  it  would . 
shortly  afterwards  be  followed  by  universal  emancipation. 
And  again,  toward  the  close  of  the  year,  he  made  another 
entry  to  the  same  e^ect  that  secession  "for  the  cause  of 
slavery"  would  be  combined  with  a  war  between  the  two 
portions  of  the  Union  and  that  "its  result  must  be  the 
extirpation  of  slavery  from  this  whole  continent."  ' 

With  the  establishment  of  "TJie  Liberf^tor"  by  WiUiam 
IJoyd-GarnsDn  in  1S31,  the  ^yti-Blavfry  a^tation  took.  Qii^a 
new  form,  passing  from  the  mere  advocacy  of  emancipation 
to  demands  for  immediate  abolition.  Garrison  on  some 
occasions  quoted  Bourne  and  other  early  writers  and  on 
other  occasions  he  paraphrased  their  sentences.  He  seldom 
exceeded  Bourne  and  Walker  in  vigor  of  language  or  strength 

ddphl*  in   1805   and    Tht   PeniUntidt  rspreoeDtiiis    a   kneelins   and    prmyinB 

Ttfranl;      or,    aiate     Trader     Reformed  negro    with    msakcled    huida    and    th« 

(2nd  ed.,  New  York,  1807J.     Braumgaa  legend    "An    1    not   a    Man.    and    a 

wai    BD    Iriahmsn,    bom    io    Dublin.  BiotherT"      may    have    niueBted    a 

who  had   "eroned  the  ocean   and  n-  nmilar  cut  to  the  later  aboUtioiuBta. 
perienoed  the  Chriadan  teligioD."    The  'J.   Q.   Adams's  Mmn^ir*,  iv,  603, 


a  the  title  paee  of  the  latter  book      £31 ;   ^ 
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of  advocacy.  Now,  however,  the  cooBtant  and  prolonged 
agitation  waB  greatly  assisted  by  the  formatioa  of  societies 
and  by  the  activity  of  the  abolitiooists  on  the  lecture  plat- 
form. "The  Liberator"  found  readers  in  every  part  of  the 
Northern  States  and  kept  alive  the  movement  whenever  it 
seemed  to  be  slackening.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  ^  was 
the  son  of  parents  who  came  from  the  Maritime  Provinces 
to  Newburyport  some  months  before  his  birth.  His  for- 
bears were  English  or  Irish,  only  one  branch  having  ever 
Uved  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States.  On  all  sides 
his  ancestors  were  strong,  determined  people,  as  one  mi^t 
expect  from  Garrison's  own  career.  Moreover,  with  the 
improvements  in  transportation  that  came  so  rapidly  after 
'  1825,  Garrison  was  able  to  organize  the  new  movement  on  a 
much  larger  and  more  permanent  basis  than  had  been  possible 
in  the  earlier  time.  The  Ne:jr  England  Anti-Slavery  Society 
was  formed  in.  1S32.  In  December,  1832,  the  American 
Anti-Slavery  Society  was  organized  and  by  Qctoher,  1835, 
there  were  three  hundred  anti-slavery  societies  with  one 
hundred  thousand  members,  more  or  less,  in  a  more  or  less 
active  existence.  The  constitution  of  the  general  society 
declared  that  slaveholding  was  "a  heinous  crime  in  the 
sight  of  God"  and  should  be  abandoned  immediately.  The 
"Declaration  of  Sentiments,"  that  was  adopted  at  the  same 
time  as  the  constitution,  maintained*  that  the  cause  for 
which  the  emancipationists  were  striving  was  vastly  greater 

'  LindMy    Bwift's     tf iBiam     Lloi/d  aoribiiis  Ourison'i  uiceatry  sod  faoy- 

OarrUon  in  the  Amtriaan  Cririt  Biag-  hood   fint   appauad   in    Tkt    Ceniurtr 

Tapkiti  1b  b  pen[iicuouB  study  of  the  Magannt  loi  Ausuat,  1885.     Tlie  joint 

csrau   of  th«   abolitioDiat   te«dar   and  authore  irera  Wendell  P.  Guriaon  aod 

haa   a   bibliography   at   ths   end,  and  F.   J.  Ganiaon.     They   plsoed  at  tba 

Oliver  Johnaon'i  WiUiam  Uot/d  Oarri-  head  of  the  title-paoe  Ganiaon'a  own 

ton  and  Hit   Titmt  affords   a  lifelike  sentiment:  —  "My     oountiy     la     the 

glimpae   of   the   man   and   the   move-  worid :    my  oountrymen  are  all  man- 

mant.     For    the    family    aocount    aee  kind." 

WtUilun   Uayd    OarriKm,    tSOS-1879:  'See     Plalfonn     of    Ou     Aauncmi 

Tkt  Slory  of  Ait  Lif«  tM  bv  hit  Chit-  AntiSlmtn,    Societu    and    it*    AvrO- 

drm     (4    vola.).    The    oh^iten    de-  lorua  published  by  the  (ociq^  at  Nnr 
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than  that  for  which  the  Revolutionary  fathers  had  fought, 
for  they  "were  never  slaves  —  never  bought  and  sold  like 
cattle."  The  slaves  enjoyed  no  constitutional  or  leg^d 
protection;  for  the  crime  of  having  the  dark  compl^on 
they  suffered  hunger  and  brutal  servitude.  The  anti- 
alavery  people  maintained  that  no  man  had  a  ri|^t  to  "en- ' 
slave  or  imbnite  his  brother/'  that  it  was  as  great  a  sin 
to  enslave  an  American  negro  as  an  African,  and  that  every 
American  citizen  who  retained  a  human  being  in  "involun-- 
tary  bondage"  was  a  mon-stealer.  This  being  ao  all  persons 
of  color  are  entitled  to  the  same  rights  as  others,  and  no 
compensation  should  be  given  to  the  planters  on  emanci- 
pating their  slaves,  because  they  were  not  the  "just  pro- 
prietors of  what  they  claim"  and  that  freeing  the  slaves  is  not 
depriving  them  of  property,  but  restoring  it  to  the  rightful 
owners ;  that  if  any  compensation  was  to  be  given  to  any- 
body, it  should  be  given  to  the  outraged  and  guiltless  slaves ; 
and  that  any  scheme  of  expatriation  was  delusive,  cruel, 
and  dangerous. 

The  influMicc  of  Garrison  and  of  "TTie  Liberator"  may 
perhaps  best  be  gathered  by  some  quotations  from  the 
actual  text.  Many  abolitionists  having  objected  to  the 
harshness  of  his  writings.  Garrison  addressed  them  io  the 
first  number,  saying  that  there  was  cause  for  severity. and 
that  on  this  subject  be  did  not  wish  to  think,  or  speak,  or 
write  with  moderation.  "Tell  a  man  whose  house  is  on 
fire,  to  give  a  moderate  alarm;  .  .  .  tell  the  mother  to 
gradually  extricate  her  babe  from  the  fire  .  .  . ;  —  but 
urge  me  not  to  use  moderation  in  a  cause  like  the  present. 

Tork  in  18SS.     Tlu  best  that  can  ba  take*   of  the   cHawlnntMM  of  neoU 

•aid    for  the   aboUtiomaU   m  a   body  leeticnu  of  old  man  a*  a  loiiTce  of  hia- 

u  in  John  F.  Huow'a  The  AbelilianitU,  tory,  —  aod  a  B^at  deal  of  other  matter 

logtthv  (ntt   ftrtonal   mmuriu  of  Iht  about  the  abdltion  atrncBle  ia  of  that 

StrtiogU  for  Bumim  RvkU,  1830-1864;  charaetar. 
bat  ao  far  aa  It  It  nminiwcnt  It  par- 
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'  I  am  in  earnest  —  I  will  not  equivocate  —  I  will  hot  excuse 
—  I  will  not  retreat  a  single  inch  —  and  I  will  be  heard." 
And  whatever  one  may  think  of  Qamson,  or  of  his  methods, 
or  of  immediatism,  one  must  admit  that  he  lived  up  to  his 
asseverations.  In  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  paper, 
he  printed  a  group  of  advertisements  taken  from  other 
journals  of  slaves  wanted  and  for  sale  and  asked,  "Is  this 
the  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  world  of  wo  —  and 
this  their  punishment,  to  prey  upon  each  other,  with  the 
inconceivable  ferocity  of  demons,  throughout  eternity?  .  .  . 
0  no !  .  .  .    They  are  —  hear,  0  earth !  and  be  astonished, 

i  0    heaven!  —  American    men  —  American    women!  .  .  . 

J  Blush  for  your  country,  and  pity  the  poor  slaves !"  In  the 
opening  remarks  in  the  first  number  of  the  second  volume 
of  "The  Liberator,"  which  was  issued  on  January  7,  1832, 
Garrison  declared  that  "We  are  a  nation  of  blind,  un- 
relenting, haughty,  cruel,  heaven-daring  oppressors."  He 
stated  that  sixty  to  one  hundred  tiiousand  infants  were  bom 
to  slave  mothers  in  each  year  and  asked  whether  it  was 
not  "as  atrocious  a  crime  to  kidnap  these,  as  to  kidnap  a 
similar  number  on  the  coast  of  Africa?"  Indeed,  "n^ro 
thief,"  "negro  stealer,  "and  "negro  driver"  were  the  mildest 
epithets  employed  by  him.  In  the  seventeenth  number  of 
the  paper  the  plain  heading  was  replaced  by  a  wood-cut 
depicting  a  horse  sale  and  a  slave  auction  in  combination 
with  the  federal  capitol  with  a  liberty  pole  in  the  background 
and  a  slave  being  flogged  at  the  stake.  Later,  other  in- 
flammatory illustrations  appeared  as  the  headings  of  de- 
partments :  throwing  a  slave  over  the  side  of  a  ship,  selling 
negro  children,  and  a  half-naked  black  woman  on  ha 
knees  with  manacled  hands  upraised  and  the  legend  "Am  I 
not  a  Woman  and  a  Sister?"  The  Southerners  declared 
"The  Liberator"  to  be  an  incendiary  publication  inciting 
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their  laborers  to  rebdlion,  and  it  miist  be  said  that  if  the 
slaves  could  not  read  the  text,  they  certainly  could  under- 
stand the  lesson  tau^t  by  these  illustrations,  —  if  they 
should  see  them.- 

The  New  Yorkers  were  not  far  behind  the  Garrisoni&DS ' 
of  Boston.  They,  too,  established  a  paper  called  "The 
Emancipator"  that  competed  with  "The  Liberator"  in 
the  vigor  of  its  verbal  appeal.  On  March  23,  1833,  for' 
example,  it  reprinted  from  another  paper  "A  Nero's 
Soliloquy  on  the  Ten  CommandmentB."  In  this  a  slave  is 
represented  as  commenting  on  the  commandment  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother."  The  negro  asks  who  "dey 
be?  .  .  .  suppose  him  see  driver  flog  his  fader,  what  can 
he  do  7  —  suppose  him  see  driver  throw  down  his  moder,  flog 
her,  lick  her ;  —  she  cry  —  she  bleed ;  —  negro  say  one 
word,  he  too  be  throw  down ;  ...  Oh  Lord,  tell  his  massa, 
let  poor  negro  alone,  to  honor  his  fader  and  moder ;  —  Oh 
Lord  my  God,  what  land  gave  dou  me?  gave  all  land  to 
massa ;  —  he  live  long,  —  me  die  soon."  And  in  the  same 
number  there  was  the  following  from  a  sermon  to  ministers 
who  held  slaves:  "1.  Colored  people  are  not  accounted 
as  human  beings.  2.  They  are  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
they  were  an  inferior  order  of  cattle.  ...  3.  It  is  con- 
sidered the  greatest  insult  in  the  world  ...  to  take  any 
notice  of  a  gentleman's  killing  a  Negro." '  Indeed,  one 
reading  the  abolitionist  literature  of  this  and  succeeding 
decades  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  people  of 
the  South  were  all  man-stealers  and  kidnappers,  and  that 
the  swish  of  the  lash  was  constantly  heard  south  of  Mason 
and  Dixon's  line  from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the  end 
thereof.    Many  good  people,  thousands  of  them,  hundreds 
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of  thouBanda  of  them,  believed  this  word  picture  to  be  true. 
No  wonder,  then,  when  ike  editor  of  "The  Emancipator" 
saw  in  a  Southern  paper  a  query  as  to  whether  the  aboli- 
tionists preferred  "a  perpetuity  of  slavery,  or  a  dissolution 
of  the  Union?"  he  unhesitatingly  answered  "The  latter, 
'.  we  say,  by  all  odds."  ^  Garrison,  as  was  his  wont,  assumed 
a  more  aggressive  attitude  and  some  years  afterward  w^t 
BO  far  as  to  declare  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  "a  covenant  with  death  and  an  agreement  with 
heU." 

The  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  did  not  in  ihe  least 

I  agree  with   the   aggressive  abolitionists.     They  loved  the 

'  Union ;  slavery  was  afar-off,  it  had  come  down  from  coloniiJ 

time,  it  was  an  evil,  perhaps,  but  no  more  so  than  drinking 

intoxicating  beverages,  gambling  with  cards,  or  with  dice, 

i  or  through  the  medium  of  lotteries.     Many  of  them,  espe- 

;  cially  the  working  people,  beUeved  the  slaves  to  be  better 

-  off  than  themselves.     The  Southerners,  too,  were  very  good 

customers  and  the  "business  interests"  of  the  North  were 

distinctly  opposed  to  anything  that  would  interrupt  Southern 

prosperity  and,  therefore,  trade.     Southern  gentlemen  and 

gentlewomen  habitually  visited  Northern  summer  resorts, 

bringing  some  of  their  personal  elavee  with  them ;  they  did 

not  in  any  way  resemble  the  monsters  of  iniquity  that  were 

described   in  "The  Emancipator"   and   "The  Liberator" 

and  by  Garrison  and  Thompson  and  other  anti-slavery 

orators  on  the  platform.     Nor  did  the  slaves  seem  unhapp; 

or  show  marks  of  the  lash  or  of  blows.     In  short,  labor, 

btisiness,  and  society  were  opposed  to  aggressive  aboli- 

^  tionism.'    At    Philadelphia,    a    mob    attacked    the    anti- 

>  Bdtdion*    from    Ihs    LttUm    nnif  abolidonuta  traquently  ■tifniKtued  tin 

Sp«eeh«(  of  th»  Hon.  Janut  H.  Ham-  OuTiaoniatu    u    "amalguMton"    ot 

mond,  24.  penona  who  faTored  ttw  — ^«if— »««in« 

•The    dBT«bold«n    and  dte   anti-  of  Um  wUtM  wd  the  bIwAi.    TUi 
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slavery  people  and  drove  free  neeroes  out  of  the  city ;  at 
New  York,  mobs  broke  up  meetings  and  attacked  anti- 
slavery  agitators.  An  especial  object  of  wrath  was  Greorge 
Thompson,    an    English    anti-siaveiy    propagandist,    who  t.,^ 

came  to  the  United  States  to  correct  the  morals  of  the         .,  .v^ 


i^ 


Ammcan  people  and  build  up  a  better  social  state  in  this  'i  |ij 
country,  —  and  he  was  only  one  of  many  British  visitors  who  JP"*^^  -^ 
saw  much  to  blame  in  the  American  republic.  In  1835,  the  *'  '' 
announcement  that  Thompson  was  to  address  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Female  Anti-Slavery  Society  at  Boston  appeared 
to  the  anti-Gairisonians  to  be  a  good  opportunity  to  settle 
matt^B,  once  for  all.  Warned  in  time,  Thompson  did  not 
attend  tite  meeting,  but  the  advance  guard  of  the  rioters 
discovered  Garrison  there.  The  mayor  of  the  city  appeared 
in  the  hall  and  advised  Garrison  to  leave  and  suggested  that 
the  ladies  should  also  depart.^  The  latter  were  permitted 
to  march  safdy  away,  but  the  news  that  Garrison  was 
accessible  inflamed  the  mob.  He  had  withdrawn  at  first 
to  his  office  and  then  had.  found  shelter  in  a  near-by  car- 
penter's shop,  being  concealed  by  the  carpenter  under  a 
bench  behind  a  pile  of  boards.  He  was  found  there  by  the 
vanguard  of  the  rioters,  taken  to  the  window,  and  slid  down 
to  tbe  ground  on  a  board,  a  rope  having  been  made  fast 

chmiKB   ma   fisrody   rwnted   by   tha  ■  Tlia  family  koooimt  of  tbi>  epiioda 

Mlti-d«vwy    ftdvootea,    eapeoislly    by  ia    In    Oaniaoiu'    Qarriavn,    ii,    1-73. 

those     liviiis     in     Panniylvania     and  Mayor  Lyman's  statenieDt  of  hii  own 

New  York.     Some  of  tiia   Maaeaahn-  doinsa  tliat  day  ia  in  Paperi  Retatitig 

aetta    abolitioDuta  asBm  to   have   fait  (o  tht  Oarriton  Mob,  edited  by  Theo- 

diSeraatly  on  thia  aubject  u  they  wero  dore     Lyman,   3id.     There    is    other 

eonatauitly  astatine  for  tha  repeal  of  tnatter   in    C.    F.    Adama'a    "Memoir 

the  "trrannieal  eectioa"  of  the  act  ol  of  Theodore  Lyman"  in  the  Procttd- 

tha  MMeaehliaetta  lecialntuTe  of  June  ingt   of   the   Maaiachaaetla   Hiitorical 

22,  ITSa,  iriiich  provided  a  fine  of  fifty  Society  for  Mkreh,  1906.  p.  169.     Year* 

pounda  for  any  one  celebrating  a  mai^  later.  Ellia  Ames  wrote  out  an  elaborate 

riase   between  a  white  penon   and  a  aeriea    of     "Reminiaoencea"     on     the 

nacro,    Indian,   or   mulatto.    See   Tht  «i:ritode     which     moved     Edward     L. 

Libm^or  for  Feb.   5.    1831,   aod  Jan.  Pinve  to  deliver  a  paper  on   "Recol- 

21,    1B32,    et«.;     and    the   OarriaoD*'  leotiona  aa  a  Source  of  History"  (.iiiid,, 

trtUtoM  lAovi  Oarrtfon,  i,  2M,  Wi.  for  February,  1S81,  and  Manb,  1896). 
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around  his  body,  presumably  to  prevent  too  rapid  a  descent. 
He  was  rescued  by  the  mayor  and  committed  to  the  jail 
for  safe  keeping. 

In  the  Western  coimtiy  the  aggressive  anti-slaveiy  move- 
ment l^ged  for  a  time.  Large  portions  of  the  States  of  the 
Old  Northwest  were  settled  by  Southerners  who  did  not  be- 
.  Ueve  in  destroying  the  property  rights  of  their  cousins  in  the 
old  home  and  who  knew  that  a  great  deal  that  was  proclaimed 
by  the  abolitionists  did  not  represent  the  actual  existing 
fact.  It  is  instructive  to  notice  how  slowly  the  movement 
made  its  way  into  the  religious  organizations  that  were 
strongest  on  the  frontier.  For  years  the  Methodists  refused 
to  join  in  the  movement  and  the  fact  that  a  candidate  for 
the  ministry  was  an  abohtionist  was  good  cause  for  his 
rejection.'  Notwithstanding,  the  New  England  Methodists 
formed  anti-slaveiy  societies,  the  New  Yorkers  followed, 
and  then  the  whole  church  became  rent  in  twain  into  the 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Methodist  Church  South. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  formation  of  anti-slavery 
societies  in  the  Old  Northwest  was  slow  and  difficult  and 
was  made  to  the  accompaniment  of  mobs  and  assaults  of  all 
kinds.  As  was  natural,  the  conflict  was  especially  severe 
in  Kentucky  and  Missouri  and  anti-slavery  men,  driven 
from  those  States,  found  refuge  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  and 
Illinois  where  some  of  them  continued  to  carry  on  their 
missionary  labors  by  means  of  newspapei^  and  tracts. 
The  refugees  were  not  welcomed  by  the  dwellers  on  the 
Northern  side  of  the  Ohio  and  the  eastern  bank  of  the 
Mississippi.     In  1837,  Elijah  P.  Lovejoy,  a  clergyman  who 

■Wniiun  W.   Sweet's  CiTeuU-Bider  aetJoD    ot    the    Pr«lqrtmuiia    Id    tlie 

Dau*  in   /ndtona.   86,   87,   and   mdez  eoriy   ;eBn   sea   A    Digat;     CampStd 

under     "aUTery" ;      see     further    hia  Jrom   the   Rtcorda   0/  the   General   Af- 

MModM    Evitcopal    Church    and    the  lemtiy   (PhilMklphia,   1830,   pp.   33S- 

Cuil    War,    15-46.     For    the    ofScial  3£7). 
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had  edited  an  anti-slaveiy  paper  in  St.  Louis,  was  obliged 
to  leave  that  city  and  essayed  to  cany  on  his  work  from  the 
town  of  Alton  in  Illinois.  The  people  there  destroyed  one 
printing  press  after  another,  and  finally,  when  Lovejoy  and 
his  friends  undertook  to  defend  his  property  by  arms,  they 
killed  him  and  another  man  and  wounded  several  more.'  On 
December  8, 1837,  an  assemblage  gathered  in  Faoeuil  Hall  in 
Boston  to  take  action  on  the  Lovejoy  murder.  The  attorney- 
general  of  the  Commonwealth  spoke  advising  the  people  to 
be  calm,  for  the  mob  of  Alton  had  done  nothing  more  than 
pre-Revolutionary  rioters  at  Boston  had  done.  It  was  then 
that  Wendell  Phillips,  a  young  man  and  unknown,  made 
his  way  to  the  platform,  and,  with  voice  and  manner  that 
for  forty  years  charmed  and  aroused  his  countrymen,  said 
that  when  he  heard  the  words  of  the  attorney-general  placing 
the  Alton  murderers  side  by  side  with  Hancock  and  Adams, 
he  thought  ^  "those  pictured  lips  [pointing  to  the  portraits 
in  the  hall]  would  have  broken  into  voice  to  rebuke  the 
recreant  American,  —  the  slanderer  of  the  dead." 

Another  form  that  Northern  dislike  of  the  abolition  move- 
ment assumed  was  violent  opposition  to  the  education  of 
colored  children  of  the  free  blacks.    In  Canterbury,  Connect- 

<  A   letter   from   W.   8.    Qilman,  a  NamHve  of  RioU  at  Allan  wu  writteii 

participwit,  d&ted   ihe   day   alter   the  by  a  man  who  bad  some  part  in  tlie 

event   ia   piialed   in    Tkt   Uittittippi  earlier  stagea  of  the  trouble  and  it  was 

VaOtv     Hitlaneal     Revieti.     iv,     492.  printed    at   Alton    In    1838.     Posnibly 

Contemporary   acoomits  o(   the  Alton  the   beat    brief   connected    aocount   ia 

riota  are  Joaeph  C.  and  Owen  Love-  contained  in  chi.  i  and  xi  of  Harvey 

Joy'a    Mmtoir    of  Oie  Ba.    Blijak   P.  Raid's   Biographieal    Sketch   of   Enoch 

Ixn^ov     and     William     B.     Lincoln's  Long     (Chioaso     Historical     Society's 

Alton  Triala;  both  of  these  books  were  CoOocHont,    li).     The    best    extended 

printed  at  New  York  in  1838.     Henry  modern    acoount    ia    N.    D.    Harris's 

Tanner's    Marturdom    of   Lav^oy  .  .  .  Bittory  of  Negro  Senriludt  in  lUinoit, 

By  an  Byo^intneaa  and  his  brief  paper  cha.  vi,  vii.     A  co:itcmporaneoua  anti- 

on  the  Hiatorti  of  tht  Riit  and  Progrm  abolition  acoovmt  is  in  Henry  Brown'a 

of  ths  Alton  SioU  (BuSslo,  ISTS)  were  Bitloni  of  lUinaU.  45S. 
both  written  by  one  who  took  part  in  '  Wendell    Phillipa'a    Speecka,   LtD- 

the     defence    of    Lovejoy'a     printinE  lures,  atid  Lttleri  (Boaton,  1803),  p.  3, 

prasa,  but  long  after  the  event  which  and    Carlos    M&rtyn's    WendM    Phii- 

they      describe.     Edward       Bewher's  lipa:   Vm  Agitator.   96. 
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icut,  Prudence  Crandall,  a  Quakeress,  undertook  to  con- 
vert a  private  school  that  she  had  recently  opened  for  white 
j  girls  into  a  mixed  school  for  both  whites  and  blacks.  The 
white  parents  at  once  removed  their  children  and  she  then 
essayed  to  carry  on  the  school  for  blacks  exclusively.  From 
'  the  beginning,  the  townspeople  objected  to  Miss  Crandall's 
project  of  teaching  colored  people ;  the  neighbors  visited 
her  and  remonstrated;  the  selectmen  came  and  remon- 
strated ;  and  the  Canterburyites  held  a  town  meeting.  All 
was  in  vain,  for  urged  on  by  Garrison  and  other  abolitionists, 
although  perhaps  she  did  not  need  any  urging,  Miss  Crandall 
persisted.  In  the  spring  of  1833  the  school  opened  with  "a 
dozen  or  so  quiet  little  colored  girls"  and  Miss  Crandall 
immediately  found  herself  the  object  of  legal  proceedings. 
In  the  interval,  the  Canterbury  townsmen  and  other  free- 
men of  Connecticut  had  petitioned  the  legislature  for  pro- 
tection and  the  legislature  had  replied  by  enacting  a  law  that 
no  person  should  eat  up  any  institution  for  the  instruction 
of  "colored  persons  who  are  not  inhabitants  of  this  state" 
nor  teach  in  aay  school,  or  board  any  colored  person  who  is 
not  an  inhabitant  of  "any  town  in  this  state"  without  con- 
sent in  writing  previously  obtained  of  magistrates  and 
selectmen.^  Miss  Crandall  was  haled  into  court  and  the 
lawyers  talked  on  both  sides :  whether  a  free  ciWorcd  person 
was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  whether  th^  act  was  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional;  and  they  went  from  one 
court  to  another  until  they  came  to  a  court  of  appeals,  Drtien 
Uie  judges  ruled  that  the  "information"  under  which  the 
trials  were  held  was  insufficient,  and  therefore  reversed  the 
decision  of  the  court  below  and  put  an  end  to  the  l^a] 
contest.  The  townspeople  of  Canterbury  then  intervened 
in  their  own  manner.     Already  they  had  visited  the  Crandall 

I  Public  StaluU  Lam  of  lk«  StaU  «t  CoMMcMBut  <H>nfonl,  lS3tl),  p.  831. 
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premises ;  now  they  smashed  in  the  windows  of  the  house. 
Before  this  time,  a  month  or  bo,  Prudence  Crandall  had 
married  the  Reverend  Calvin  Philleo,  a  Baptist  clergyman  of 
Ithaca,  New  York,  and  this  fact  may  have  made  the  closing 
of  the  school  less  painful,  pending  Mrs.  Fhilleo's  removal 
to  her  new  home.' 

The  Prudence  Crandall  school  affair  is  the  best  known 
exhibition  of  Northern  dislike  of  providing  educational 
facilities  for  the  free  colored  people,  probably  because  of  the 
notice  given  to  it  by  Garrison,  May,  and  other  literaiy 
abolitionists.  There  were  many  others,  however,  before 
and  after  1833.  Two  years  earlier,  great  excitement  had 
been  aroused  at  New  Haven.  The  Reverend  Simeon  S. 
Jocelyn,  a  clergyman  in  that  town,  and  Arthur  Tappan  had 
conceived  the  plan  of  establishing  there,  alongside  of  Yale 
College,  a  seminary  of  learning  for  colored  people  which  was 
also  to  give  them  instruction  in  the  mechanical  arts  and  was, 
in  short,  to  be  something  like  a  modem  manual  training 
school.*  Subscription  papers  were  opened  and  the  approval 
of  the  anti-slavery  people  was  obtained  when  the  townsmen 
and  freemen  of  New  Haven  met  and  condemned  the  project 
in  no  measured  tones  by  the  vote  of  some  seven  hundred 
against  and  the  Reverend  Mr.  Jocelyn  and  three  others  in 

'Boa   BamMd    C.    Straner'a    "HI»-  lin?  and  the  raport  of  the  oommittee 

tots  oi  SUvsry  in  Connecliinil "  iJokm  of   tha    Oenenl    Ansmbly   on  -  whirh 

Hopkitu    Unit^rtitu   Studia.   li,    41&~  the   kot   of   1833   wu   founded;    and 

422).     From  the  i^iolitiomEt  point  of  Samuel  J.  May's  L^ten  lo  AndrOB  T. 

view,   ths   be«t  aoBount   ii   in   Oairi-  Judtmt,     Etq.  .  .  .  Rdatitt     lo     Jtfu* 

Bona'    aarriam,   i,   cb.    x.     Much   the  CrandaS  and  her  Sduml  for  Calortd  Ft- 

nune  U  in  Blen  D.  Lamed'!   Wind-  meUt  (Brooklyn,  1833}. 
Aunt   Caantti,   Comteetieut,   ii,   4eo--e02.  iSae   A^iln'a    RtgitUr,    October    1, 

See   abo   Raport   o/  Oa   Trial  i^  Min  1S31.  p.  88,  frani  the  JVrd  Haten  Pai- 

Pnidtnu  CroKdaU,  .  .  .  Aatfatl  Temt,  ladiutn  and  Poulton't  Amtriean  DaHy 

ISSS;  Rtport  0/ Iha  ArgumtaU  of  Ceut^  Advertittr;       Clarence     W.      Bowen'a 

td   in  At  Cat  of  Prvdtnee  Crandall  Arihur  and  Lmait  Tappan;   and  Oarri' 

.  .  .  Jtilv,  1834  i   Andiwir  T.  Judaon'a  ton*'  Oarruon,  i.  259;  260.     Jooeiyn'i 

Btmarkt     to     Oia     Jvrv  .  .  .  Suptrvir  own  account  is  in  a  pamphlet  eotitled 

Court,    Oel.    Ttrm.   18SS,   wUeh    also  Calltgt   for    Colond    YouA    HuA   wm 

hid|«'a   oliafs*   to   the  printed  at  New  Yoik  in  1831. 
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;  favor.  In  Neir  Hampshire,  too,  in  Canaan,  in  Grafton 
,'  County,  the  sturdy  farmers  met  and  with  sundry  yokes  of 
oxen  hauled  a  small  building  designed  for  a  school  house  for 
colored  children  into  a  neighboring  swamp.'  In  Boston, 
after  the  Revolution,  colored  children  —  some  of  them  — 
attended  the  town  schools  with  the  other  children.  In  1800, 
some  colored  people  petitioned  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  school  for  their  children.  This  petition  was 
refused,  but  a  separate  school  was  organized  by  the  blacks 
and  their  white  sympathizers,  and  was  partly  supported 
by  the  public  authorities  after  1806.  In  1835,  a  separate 
school  building  was  erected  near  by  and  there  the  school 
was  kept  in  successful  operation  for  years.  In  1846,  an 
agitation  began  for  the  abolition  of  the  separate  school  for 
colored  children  and  their  transferrence  to  the  common 
schools.  This  question  was  given  to  a  committee  to  examine 
and  the  majority  reported  decidedly  against  it,  and  in 
favor  of  continuing  the  existing  arrangement  of  separate 
schools.  But  there  was  a  minority  report  which  argued, 
with  some  interesting  evidence  from  other  Massachusetts 
towns,  for  the  inclusion  of  the  colored  children  in  the 
regular  educational  system.  The  principle  of  perfect 
equality  was  stated  to  be  the  vital  principle  of  the  common 
school  system  and  negro  children  were  lawfully  entitled 
to  the  benefits  of  the  free  schools.  The  minority  seem  to 
have  thought  that  exclusion  from  the  white  schools  was  akin 
to  the  expulsion  of  the  negroes  "from  the  cabins  to  the  fore- 
decks  of  steam-boats,  from  the  first  class  to  the  jim  crow 
cars"  '   and    from   churches,   theatres,    and   other   places. 

'Albert    Biubnell     Hart's    Slmtry  Primary   Scluiol   Board   on    The   CatU 

and  Abaliliim,   245,   dting  the  £o«ton  SelioaU    (Boaton,    1846} ;     ThocoM    P. 

Morning  Pott  for  August  18,  183S.  Smitli'a   Addrai   in  Oppotition   to   the 

*  See  Report  to  the  Frimary  School  AboUUon  of  Colored  SchooU,  Decembtr 

CommiUeB.  Jitne  15.  184S  (Boiton  City  ti.  3846  (Boaton,  1S50) ;  aad  ths  m&ior- 

DocuTotnia,   1848,   No.  23)  ;    Report  c^  liy  and  minority  ropoita  on  tbe  BUne 

Que  Minority   if  Ote   Commiitt*  of  tA«  subject  in  1640. 
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Nevertheless,  it  was  some  years  before  the  colored  race 
attained  an  equality  with  the  whites  in  the  public  schools 
of  that  city.  These  instances  of  Northern  opposition  to 
the  abolitionists  might  be  largely  extended ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  show  how  prevalent  it  was.  Unquestionably, 
the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  North  —  before  1850  —  did  not 
regard  the  negro  as  "a  man  and  a  brother."  On  the  con- 
trary/ very  many  of  them  thought  that  he  belonged  to  a 
distinct  race  and  that  the  racial  distinctions  were  not  at  all 
agreeable. 

The  Southern  slaveholders  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century 
had  grave  doubts,  to  say  the  least,  as  to  the  advisability  of 
the  slave  system.  This  opinion  continued  in  the  northern 
tier  of  the  Slave  States  until  1830,  but  the  profits  to  be  de- 
rived from  slave-grown  cotton  were  so  great  in  the  south- 
em  group  of  the  planting  States  that  the  people  there  before 
1830  had  come  to  regard  slavery  as  the  very  basis  of  their 
prosperity,  arguing  that  great  crops  of  cotton  could  not 
be  produced  by  white  labor  and  that  slavery  could  not  be 
eradicated  without  doing  great  injury  to  the  whites.  To  all 
the  slaveholder  in  both  tiers  of  Stat^,  the  call  of  the  "  imme- 
diate abolitionists"  came  as  a  challenge  and  a  reproach. 
They  resented  being  stigmatized  as  man-stealers.  Their 
peculiar  institution  had  come  down  to  them  from  "the 
fathers" ;  it  had  come  to  them  from  colonial  days  when  it 
was  universal  throughout  the  colonies  that  formed  them- 
selves into  the  Thirteen  Original  States.  It  had  become 
economically  unsound  in  the  Northern  States  and  had 
either  died  out  there  or  was  dying  out.  But  the  South- 
erners could  not  understand  why  their  prosperity  should  be 
attacked,  because  slavery  was  no  longer  profitable  in  the 

mple  BIchard  H.  Col-  and  Moral  Praafi  of  lU  Natural  /n> 
/trioritj/  of  the  Ntoram  (New  York, 
1833). 
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North,  when  it  was  not  only  profitable  in  the  South,  but 
was  necessary  for  the  well-being  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
i  Southern  whites.     The  language  of  the  Garrisonians  alarmed 
'  them  and  aroused  all  their  fighting  instincts.     Moreover, 
,  South  Carohna  had  come  triumphantly  out  of  the  nulli- 
fication contest.     The  other  Southern  States  had  not  joined 
her  at  that  time,  but  the  arguments  which  justified  nulli- 
fication justified  resistance  to  any  Northern  attack  upon 
their  institutions.     Furthermore,  the  means  adopted  by  the 
abohtioniBts  to  propagate  th«r  ideas  —  their  papers  and 
their  printed  illustrated  posters  —  seemed  to  the  planters 
to  be  distinctly  dangerous,  and  they  were  being  disseminated 
far  and  wide  throughout  the  South. 

In  the  year  1^35  a  wave  of  indignation  rolled  through  the 
Southern  States.  At  a  meeting  at  Charleston  resolutions 
were  passed  condenming  abolitionism  in  the  severest  ternu 
and  demanding  the  exclusion  of  incendiary  publications  from 
the  mail.  Then  the  people  proceeded  to  destroy  by  fire  the 
abolition  papers  that  were  in  the  post-office  and  they  also 
closed  the  schools  for  the  free  colored  population  of  the  city.^ 
J.  H.  Hammond  expressed  the  thought  of  very  many 
Southerners  in  a  letter  to  Mordecai  M.  Noah,  a  New  York 
newspaper  editor:  the  "Northern  Fanaticks,"  he  wrote, 
must  not  expect  to  find  in  South  Carolinians  the  utu^presented 
subjects  of  an  arrogant  monarchy ;  they  were  freemen,  they 
knew  their  rights  and  strength,  and  intended  to  stand  upon 
them.  The  abolitionist  leaders  could  be  "silenced  in  but 
one  way  —  Terror-death."  '  The  non-slaveholding  States 
must  give  up  Garrison  and  the  rest,  and  this  alone  could  save 
i  the  Union.     Another  South  Carolinian  —  a  Mr,  Bellinger  — 

■  See    Precttiing*    of    Ou    Ctiiamt  Slala  (Cfaarleatoa,  1836). 
of  CharlaUm.  on.  Hit  Ineendiarv  MacK-  '  Letterol  AucustlB,  183fi,ia"H*a>- 

JnaMinw,     Nomi     in     Frogrtti     ooatnil  mond    P^jen"    in    lAbnty    ol    Coc- 

fh»  Ftae*  and  Wdiar*  of  Of  Soutton  sna. 
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addressed  a  public  meetiog  of  the  citizens  of  Barnwell ' 
District  on  the  subject  of  slavery.  He  declared  that  slavery 
was  "a  blessing  to  both  master  and  Slave/'  that  the  South- 
erners were  living  within  their  rights,  and  the  Northerners 
would  better  keep  their  hands  off.'  In  Alabama,  the  people 
took  official  action  when  the  grand  jury  of  Tuscaloosa 
Coimty  returned  a  true  bill  against  the  editor  of  "The 
Emancipator"  of  New  York,  for  circiilating  papers  of  a 
seditious  and  incendiary  character  tending  by  gross  mis- 
representations and  illicit  appeals  to  excite  the  slaves  of 
Alabama  to  insurrection  and  murder.  The  Governor  of 
Alabama  transmitted  the  indictment  to  the  Governor  of 
New  York  and  demanded  that  the  obnoxious  editor  be 
arrested  and  confined  until  he  could  "dispatch  an  Agent  to 
conduct  him  to  Alabama"  ;  for,  although  the  offender  was 
not  in  the  State  when  the  crime  was  committed,  he  had 
"evaded  the  justice  of  our  laws" '  and  therefore  should  be 
delivered  up  for  trial  within  the  State  as  a  fugitive  from 
justice. 

Already  the  Southerners  were  beginning  to  feel  the  re- 
proach cast  upon  them  by  public  opinion  outside  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  in  the  ', 
British  West  Indies  in  1833  had  excited  their  apprehensions 
of  interference  from  outside.  They,  themselves,  constantly  . 
referred  to  the  lamentable  condition  of  the  laborers  of  Eng-  - 
land;  but  ihey  did  not  at  all  relish  having  English  anti- 
slavery  people  advocate  abolitionism  in  the  United  States. 
Daniel  O'Connell  had  referred  to  the  deplorable  condition 

>  Edioniid.  B^llnger'a  Spetck  on  Ot  our    8tet«    witli    laoaadimry    pnbUc»- 

Bubjad  of  Sltaerv  (Charieaton,   183S).  tioiu;  uid  that  we  eoiuid«r  the  «ithon 

The    tone    ot    the    meeting    may    be  of  luafa  ettempte  no  more  entitled  to 

gktbered  from  the  roeolutioni  that  were  the  proUctioii  of  the  Lawe  thao  Uic 

unsoimoualy      adopted.     The     aBCond  ftraciout  motuOr  or  waomoiu  rtplili-.''- 
reads   "That  we  new  with  ebhorrna  'Oulf   AoIm    Hutoricol    AtogaaM. 

and  Mmtation  the  attempt  to  deluge  ii,  26. 
vol..  T.  —  k 
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of  the  Southern  laboring  class  and  had  stigmatized  the 
masters  as  "felons  of  the  human  race"  doomed  to  eitir- 
patioD  by  the  avengers  of  African  wrongs.  This  aroused 
"The  Charleston  Mercury"  to  protest  against  the  Irish 
agitator's  attitude.'  In  closing  the  writer  asked,  why  will 
the  South  fight  phantoms  at  such  a  time?  "Why  sleeps 
her  patriotism,  her  instinct  of  self-preservation?  Let  her 
rally  her  sons  under  one  banner  —  'Southern  rights  and 
:  Southern  safety '  —  and  defy  '  A  World  in  arms. ' " 

The  Southerners  were  by  no  means  content  to  stand  on  the 
defensive.  On  the  contrary  they  assumed  an  aggressive 
anti-abohtionist  attitude.  They  declared  that  slavery 
came  from  God,  that  it  was  the  ideal  social  condition,  and 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  blacks  and  of  the  whites.  Some- 
what later,  Rabbi  Morris  J.  Raphall  stated  the  biblical 
argument  in  favor  of  slavery  in  its  baldest  form.  There, 
in  the  Ten  Commandments  given  on  Mt.  Sinai,  he  wrote, 
"There  where  His  finger  scorched,  the  tablet  shone." 
The  fourth  commandment  brought  rest  to  all  including 
"Thy  male  slave  and  thy  female  slave"  and  the  Lord  for- 
bade a  man  to  covet  his  neighbor's  house  or  "his  male  slave, 
or  bis  female  slave,  or  his  ox,  or  his  ass."  And  Abraham 
and  Isaac,  who  themselves  talked  with  God,  were  slave- 
holders. Why  then  invent  a  new  sin  not  known  to  the 
Bible,  and  thus  exasperate  thousands  of  God-fearing,  law- 
abiding  citizens  of  the  South  ?  In  1919,  a  former  slave  of 
one  of  the  best-known  South  Carolina  families  was  "laid  to 
rest"  in  "the  God's  Acre"  on  the  old  plantation'  and  his 
former  mistress  gave  a  third  of  a  column  of  a  local  paper  to 
his  obituary,  teUing  how  in  a  time  of  lawlessness  "  this  wise 

I  The  CharUHan  Matemy  ot  July 
31,  1636.  ThiB  was  copied  for  me  l^ 
Mr.  D.  Hugcr  Bacnt  of  ChoileBtoD. 
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and  faithful  man"  had  kept  his  sense  of  affection  for  those 
who  had  previously  done  everything  for  him ;  and  to  the 
end  gave  faithful  service  to  the  family  to  whom  he  and 
his  ancestors  had  belonged.  It  was  an  echo  from  the 
past. 

T^mmag  TlinHpriW  pgw,  Professor  of  History,  Metaphysics, ' 
and  Political  Law  in  William  and  Mary  College  in  Virginia, 
and  later  its  president,  came  forward  in  1832  as  the  opponent 
of  the  Virginia  anti-slavery  men.  He  declared  that  it  was ' 
wild  to  think  of  doing  away  with  slavery  in  Virginia  by  any 
process  of  gradual  emancipation  as  that  advocated  by 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  his  grandson.  Besides,  slavery  woa 
good  for  the  blacks  and  for  the  whites.  It  was  a  benign 
institution  to  be  encouraged  and  not  destroyed.  In  1836,  . 
Professor  Dew  delivered  an  address  "On  the  Influence  of  the 
Federative  Republican  System  of  Government  upon  Litei^ 
ature  and  the  Development  of  Character." '  In  an  ordinary 
condition  of  society,  he  said,  the  dependent  classes  will  be 
driven  forward  by  their  employers  or,  becoming  discon- 
tented, will  look  with  eyes  of  cupidity  upon  the  fortunes 
of  the  rich  and  plunder  them  by  legislative  action.  In  a 
slaveholding  country,  political  power  is  removed  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  might  abuse  it  and  the  moral  effects  of 
the  system  are  striking.  In  the  South,  the  relation  between 
capital  and  labor  is  kinder  than  anywhere  else  on  earth. 
The  slave  is  happy,  except  when  "the  very  demons  of 
Pandemonium"  come  and  destroy  his  happiness.  The 
negro  slave  compares  himself  with  his  own  race ;  be  does 
not  covet  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  but  identifies  his  interests 
with  those  of  his  master.  He  is  free  from  care  and  from 
that  constant  feeling  of  insecurity  that  haunts  the  poor  men 
of  other  countries.     Iliere  are  no  riots  in  the  South,  no 

I  Soulhtrn  LiUrary  tftMcn^tt',  ii,  261-282. 
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breaking  of  machineiy,  no  scowl  of  discontent,  no  midnight 
murders.'  The  master  is  attached  to  his  slaves  by  interests 
and  by  sympathy ;  he  does  not  work  them  sixteen  hours  a 
day  and  turn  them  adrift  without  money  upon  a  cold 
and  inhospitable  world  when  their  labor  will  not  support 
them.  To  the  oft  repeated  argument  that  slavery  was  not 
only  wrong,  but  was  uneconomical,  was  wasteful  in  com- 
parison with  the  wage  system,  another  Virginian  —  George 
Fitahugh  —  replied  that  that  could  only  be  because  the 
employer  of  the  free  laborer  secured  a  larger  part  of  the 
produce  of  the  wage  earner  than  the  master  did  of  his  slave. 
Free  laborers,  he  declared,  had  not  a  thousandth  part  of  the 
ri^ts  and  liberties  of  negro  slaves.  By  1845,  the  Southerner 
had  come  to  look  upon  himself  as  a  superior  being;  and 
this  was  not  confined  to  the  slave  owner,  but  was  held  by 
the  Southern  non-slave  owners,  and  one  might  almost  say 
that  the  slaves  were  actually  superior  to  white  wage  earners 
because  when  dangerous  and  excessively  laborious  work  was 
to  be  undertaken,  Southern  plantation  owners  sometimes 
employed  white  wage  earners  in  order  that  the  lives,  the 
health,  and  the  strength  of  their  negro  slaves  might  be 
conserved.  Indeed,  according  to  Fitzhugh,*  the  plantation 
•  system  was  a  "beautiful  example  of  communism,  where 
each  one  receives  not  according  to  his  labor,  but  according 
to  his  wants." 

Before  many  years  had  passed  away,  the  Southern  planters 
began  to  think  of  themselves  as  an  aristocracy.  According 
to  Gideon  Welles,  they  read  Sir  Walter  Scott's  romances 
and  in  their  "diseased  imaginations"  fancied  themselves 

■  Thia    tpaeoh    wu    daUrerBil    foui  also    hli    Canntbalt    AU !    or,    SIbvm 

yaan    mft«T    the    N»t    Turnei'    Idmit-  mllunU    Mtutert     (Riehmond,     1S6T); 

Motion.  And   Toomba's    defenoe   of   tUvary  in 

'Oewie    Fitahugh'a    aaeielom   M  1863  in  PhilUpe'a  Robert  Toeml»,  16S: 

TA*  Smith,  or  tt«  Fattur*  of  Pr»t  So-  and  Jeramiah  Smith'i  It  SItatry  3i»- 

tittji    (Riohmond,    ISH).    p.    29.    Bm  /uJf  (Indiaim>oll«.  ISeS). 
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"CaTaliers,"  *  or  the  descendants  of  the  Caraliers  of 
^IngUnd  of  the  seventeenth  century  in  evident  contra-  'j~- 
distinction  to  ihe  offspring  of  the  Puritans  I'  Governor  ' 
J.  H.  Hammond  of  South  Carolina,  whose  words  have 
frequently  been  drawn  upon,  declared  that  "God  created 
negroes  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  be  the  subordinate 
'hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water'  —  that  is,  to  be  the 
slaves  of  the  white  race."  He  wished  to  see  negro  slaves  on 
every  spot  of  the  earth's  surface  where  their  labor  would  be 
beneficial^  to  the  whites.'  Southern  slaves  were  much  better  ■ 
off  than  thousands  and  thousands  of  operatives  in  English 
factories  and  mines.  There  was  no  wretchedness  on 
Southern  plantations  comparable  with  that  of  English 
peasant  life,  where  workers  lived  in  filthy  hovels  with  their 
pigs  or  in  cellars  with  a  family  in  each  comer  and  where 
children  of  four  years  of  age  worked  below  ground.  It  was 
true  that  slaves  were  flogged,  but  so  were  the  sailors  and 
soldiers  of  En^and ;  *  and  if  an  English  laborer  stole  a  lamb, 
he  might  be  transported  for  life.  As  to  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  Hammond  thought  that  was  an  impossibility. 
Before  its  ending  had  been  decreed  in  1787,  forty-five  thou- 

>  Diam   t^  Oidton   Wdli   (Borton,  '  FlotRbit  of  Anerieaii   tMval  m«- 

IBIl).  S.   277,    313.    A    Binilar    idn  men    «m    not    kboliibed    until    18M. 

waa  ezpnawd  by  PtoIc8M>t  WilUun  K  The  mlaa  of   8Uv«r   Bluff  nantatioii 

Dodd    in    hi*    BtiiBuUtiikt    Mtlela    on  pTtfvid«l    that    tba   negnet   murt    be 

"Tba    SoeUl    PhiliMopby   of    the    Old  flocged  m  wldom  u  ponlble  and  D«v«r 

South"    in    the    American   Jmtmal   (if  locked   or   itnink,    eioept    in    aelf-de- 

Sacu{o0v  for  Julr.  1017,  p.  743.  fence,    and    "the    higluet   puniahnwat 

iBee  the  praeent  work,  volume  i.  mu>tnotexaeedfif^ladM*inon«day." 
145  aot«.                                                        '   For  tlie  rulet  m  to  ilaTea  in  typioal 

)  S^tdiont    from    tKt    LttUn    and  Btatei,  aee  H.  Toulmin'i  DiQtd  of  Eh« 

Sptteha  oj  Q\»  Hon,  Jamn  H.  Ban*-  Loot    of  .  .  .  Alabama    <1S38)    Mdag 

mond,  of  South  Carolina,  p.  S3S.     Tlie  indra  under  "ilavea,"  "aegioea."  etc.; 

quotation  it  from  the  tpeeA  whloh  he  the  Revutd  Codt  14  Oie  Lao*  of  Vir- 

deliveTcd  at  Barawi^  Court  House  on  gmia    (3    toIi.,     181B) :     Littell    and 

October  20,  1868.     It  ia  intemtins  to  Bwiiert'e  Diata  of  Ott  StatuU  Lem  of 

observe   that   the   t«nth    rule   (or   the  Kmtvclcv    (2    «ole.,    1822);     and    the 

Ki^danee     of     Qovenuw     Hanunond'i  CvtS    Codt    of  .  .  .  Louuiana    (1830). 

overseer  at  his  Silver  BluR  I^antation  For  a  compaiiaon  with  eariier  oon^ 

oommandad   that    "the   sick  must   b«  tiona,    see   the    pteeent   irork,    toI.  -U, 

tnated  with  snat  tandemeta."  37fr-«H. 
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sand  Africans  were  carried  in  each  year  across  the  Atlantic 
with  the  loss  of  only  five  or  ten  in  every  hundred ;  but  in 
1840,  if  Sir  Thomas  Fowell  Buxton's  figures  were  right,  the 
number  of  Africans  annually  transpori;ed  across  the  sea  had 
increased  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  and  the  mortal- 
ity had  risen  to  twenty-five  or  thirty  in  each  hundred.* 
The  Southerners  now  carried  the  fight  into  Congress 
and  demanded  the  passage  of  a  law  excluding  incendiary 
I  publications  from  the  mails  and  the  silencing  of  the  aboUtion 
appeals  to  Congress  for  the  stoppage  of  the  slave  trade  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  which  the  extremists  of  the  North  were 
constantly  demanding  of  Congress.  A  bill  was  introduced 
to  carry  out  the  first  demand,  but  it  met  with  many  diffi- 
culties and  was  defeated.  In  fact  it  was  not  necessary, 
because  Amos  Kendall,  the  postmaster  general,  aided  and 
abetted  his  subordinates  in  taking  the  necessary  action 
themselves.  He  had  no  power  to  prescribe  rules  for  the 
I  exclusion  of  matter  from  the  mails  or  to  direct  the  non- 
delivery of  any  mail  matter,  he  wrote;  but  if  he  were  a 
local  postmaster,  he  should  act  on  his  own  responsibility. 
It  really  made  very  little  difference  whether  such  a  law  ■was 
passed  or  whether  Amos  Kendall  wrote  or  did  not  write  to 
his  subordinates,  for  the  Southern  whites  were  determined 
that  the  flow  of  inflammatory  papers,  posters,  and  boolra  to 
their  plantations  and  people  should  cease.  If  the  local 
postmasters  did  not  do  their  duty,  as  the  Southerners 
saw  it,  they  themselves  took  possession  of  the  mails  *  and 
destroyed  whatever  they  listed. 

I  Hammond'i   Tuo  Ldten   on   Sla-  lution    dediursd   that   the    cttuens    of 

vtry  in   tht    United   StaUi    (ColumbiB,  Qtarlestoa  were  "imitod  aa  one  nuko  in 

184S),p,  4.  the   fixed   and  unalterable  ■detenniiiK. 

'Procttdino'     of    Oit     Cituttu     of  tion   to  maintsin  our  rlKhta,  uid    de- 

ChcrietUm  on  the  'Incendiari/  MaeKma-  fend  our  property  asainit  all  qttmeJca, 

tion*  rum  in  Pni0r«M  omind  the  Ptaee  —  be    tlie    conaequeaoBS    what    they 

and    Wdfan    of   tkt    Southern    SWtt  may-"      And  the  City  Council,  oq  ita 

(ChnriestOD.  1836).    The  seventh  raso-  part,  mwlved  that  the  Committee  of 
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Bv  1836  the  flood  of  anti-slavery  petitions  to  Congress 
bAd.  reached  a  very  high  p^iflt.  Ordinarily,  the  number  of 
such  petitions  would  have  been  very  small ;  but  the  mere 
fact  that  the  Southerners  seemed  to  dread  their  coming 
incited  the  abolitionists  to  great  exertions.  Daniel  Webster 
in  the  Senate  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in  the  House  were 
the  members  through  whom  chiefly  these  papers  proceeded. 
They  boUi  presented  them  by  the  fifties  and  the  hundreds, 
—  on  one  occasion  Adams  put  in  as  many  ae  511  at  one  time. 
Some  of  these  petitions  were  signed  by  thousands,  very  many 
of  the  signers  being  women.  Calhoun  was  deeply  affected 
by  this  manifestation  of  Northern  feeling  for  he  had  now 
come  to  be  the  champion  of  the  plantation  system  in  the 
Senate.  Many  Northern  Democrats  saw  the  danger  of 
Umiting  the  right  of  petition  and  Buchanan  warned  the 
Southerners  that  if  it  were  once  understood  that  the  right  of 
petition  and  the  aboUtion  of  slavery  must  rise  and  fall  to- 
gether the  consequences  might  be  fatal.  It  was  in  the  House, 
however,  that  the  most  dramatic  scene  occurred  for  there 
was  John  Quincy  Adams,  the  venerable  ex-President.  All  his 
earUer  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  short  time  in  the  national 
Senate,  had  been  passed  in  the  diplomatic  service  or  in 
administrative  positions.  He  speedily  learned  the  art  of 
debating  and  soon  gained  a  knowledge  of  parUamentary 
practice  that  with  his  fearlessness,  vast  learning,  and 
mental  alertness,  even  in  these  later  years,  made  hiin  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  opponents  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  ever  known.  It  was  practically  impossible 
to  stop  him  when  he  once  got  started  and  it  was  practically 
impossible  to  prevent  his  getting  possession  of  the  floor. 
If  one  attempt  was  blocked,  he  made  another.     In  May, 
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1836,  the  House  adopted  a  rule  that  all  petitions  and  papers 
relating  in  any  way  to  the  subject  of  slavery  should,  with- 
out being  printed  or  being  referred  to  committees,  be  laid 
on  the  table  and  no  further  action  be  taken  thereon.  When 
his  name  was  called  for  hie  vote,  Adams  refused  to  vote 
saying  that  he  held  "the  resolution  to  be  in  direct  violation 
of  the  constitution  of  the  United  States,  of  the  rules  of  this 
':  House,  and  of  the  ri^ts  of  my  constituents."  '  It  was  in  the 
coiirse  of  one  of  these  debates  that  Adams  informed  the  House 
(May  25,  1836)  that  the  instant  the  slav^oldiog  states  be- 
come the  theatre  of  war,  civil,  servile,  or  foreign,  from  that 
"instant  the  war  powers  of  Congress  extend  to  interference 
with  the  institution  of  slavery  in  every  way,"  —  to  sustain 
it,  or  to  abolish  it,  or  even  to  the  cession  of  a  Slave  State  to 
*a  foreign  power.*  The  irritation  became  so  great  that  the 
Souse  adopted  a  further  rule  that  petitions  relating  to  slavery 
should  not  be  received  at  all.  In  February,  1837,  Adams 
presented  a  petition  purporting  to  come  from  twenty-two 
slaves  and  asked  the  Speaker  if  it  could  be  received.  The 
Southerners  stormed  with  fury.  They  demanded  that  he 
should  be  censured  and  expelled.  After  two  days  of  vitu- 
peration, Adams  gained  the  floor  and  stated  that  he  doubted 
ihe  genuineness  of  the  document;  and  whether  it  was 
fraudulent  or  not,  the  petitioners  asked  that  the  Northerners 
should  cease  offering  emancipation  petitions  and  that  the 
memberswho  persisted  in  presenting  them  should  beej^ielled.* 

>/aumaI  of  &4  Boat*  of  Bfrtttn--  anA    Aduna'*    Diary    ilndor    date    of 

tatitt,  34th  Cam.,   lit  Bern.,  p.  SSO;  Deoembar  2,  1830. 
ii«0u(ir  qf  Dabaira,  zli,  Pt  iv.  4002;  ■  Tha    belt    deMription    of    J.     Q. 

and   Adfttoi'i    Mmunrt,    ii,    2B7.     Aa  Adutu'a  opioiooa  on  ttu  efleot  ot  ntu- 

dtoirins  Adams's  plaoe  in  the  estoem  tinl  law  on  alavary  is  in  tb«  JVoe«ed- 

of  his  fcJlow  membeiB,  in  1830  for  eleven  in<H   of   the   Maanchuaetta  Hiitorical 

daya  at  the  beginning  of  the  seaaioii  Sooiety  tor  January,  1002.  p.  440. 
he  presided   over   the   House   without  '  LtUert  from   John  Qvincji   Adama 

any  other  authority  than  the  good  will  to  kit  ContiUuenU  of  Itit  Ttixtfth  Con- 

ol     his     fellow     represeatatives.     See  oreitional     Dittriei     in     Maitadnutellf 

J.  T.   Morse,   Jr.'s  /.  Q.  AdamM.  301.  (Boston.  1837), pp.6,  7, 10-14;  /MnMl 
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In  December,  1844,  Mr.  Adama  had  the  eatisfactioa  of  ' 
having  the  "gag  rule"  rescinded  on  his  motion.^  Others  : 
wise,  up  to  ^s  time,  the  abolitioniBts  had  accomplished 
nothing,  except  to  arouse  the  fiercest  resentment  of  the  cotton 
plantert  of  the  South  and  to  make  them  fear  for  the  contin- 
uance of  their  prosperity  and  their  peculiar  form  of  society. 

of  Ot   BauMt   nf  RmramtatiKt,   Hth  q/  Ou    Emut  of  lUpnanliaiMt,   2Sth 

CoBE:  2iul  9«n-.  p.  3S0  and  fol. ;    ud  Com.,    2iid    Btm.,     p.     10    (Dm.    3, 

Kq^idBT  (/   DtbaUt.   ilii,    Pt.    U,   ooL  1844);    and   CnwrwnoiuJ  dab*,   xl*. 

1680  and  fol.  p.  7. 

■  Adaqia'B  Unuirt,  lii.  llfi ;  Journal  ■ 
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NOTES 

I.  Bibllograplty.  —  The  papers  printed  in  the  first  two  volumes 
of  the  Documentary  SiMory  o/  American  Industrial  Soci^  axe  valuable 
for  an  insight  into  the  slave  system.  The  Introduction  to  this  material 
by  Professor  Ulrich  B.  PhUhps,  the  editor,  ia  the  best  brief  survey  of 
the  system  that  has  been  written.'  A  longer  acooimt  is  PhillqM's 
American  Negro  Slaoery  (New  York,  1918).  The  secondary  title 
of  this  book  is  "  A  Survey  ot  the  Supply,  Employment  and  Control 
of  Negro  Labor  as  Determined  by  the  Plantation  B^gime,"  which 
well  describes  tibe  contents ;  but  it  also  deals  briefly  with  town  slaves 
and  free  blacks.  It  is  based  on  much  more  material  than  that  which 
is  pinted  in  the  Documentary  History.  Of  the  older  books,  R.  F. 
W.  Allston's  Essay  on  Sea  Coast  Crops;  F.  L.  Olmsted's  Jmtmey 
in  the  Seaboard  Slate  States;  Charles  Lyell's  Second  Vimt  to  the  Uinted 
States;  Frances  Kemble's  Journal  (^  a  Residence  on  a  Georgian  Plan- 
tation in  18S8-18S9;  3.  D.  B.  DeBow's  Industrial  Rexmrcea  .  ,  .  of 
the  Sovthem  and  Western  States  and  the  successive  volumes  of  his 
Review  are  all  instructive.  Of  the  more  recent  books,  the  first  volume 
of  James  Ford  Rhodes's  History  of  the  United  States  since  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  and  Albert  Bushnell  Hart's  Slavery  and  AMiiian, 
1831-1841  in  the  "American  Nation  "  series  present  the  results  of  pro- 
longed studies  by  Northern  men.  There  is  a  brief  bibliography  <rf 
secondary  works  on  slavery  in  the  Documentary  History,  i,  105,  ami 
a  more  extended  list  at  the  end  of  Professor  Hart's  volume.  The 
subject  may  be  easily  followed  in  the  footnotes  to  Phillips's  Ifegro 
Slavery  and  to  Khodes's  chapters. 

n.  The  Moderates. — William  Jay  d  New  York  and  William 
Ellery  Channing,  the  Unitarian  minister  of  Boston,  trod  the  middle 
path  that  satisfies  no  one,  but  sometimes  is  the  path  of  wisdom.  Jay 
was  an  early  member  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society ;  but  he 
resigned  from  it  when  it  advocated  and  encouraged  measures  that 

■  A  lilt  of  Ptofetaor  Fhillipc'a  writ-  Sdkia  of  the  tDost  siEiuficaiit  njattO' 

ings  on  alavery  follows  this  inlroduo-  id    the    dooumenta    in    the    American 

Hon;  of  theae  tha artidsB  on  " Boutli«rD  /lufutfriol    Hittory    first    appeued    in 

BUok    Belta"     in    Armrican    Hittor^  tbe  fonn  of  footnotes  to  tliese  articln 

col    Renew,    li.   70S-8ie.    And    "Tbe  and     Profeaaor     Phillipa's     oontribu- 

EooDomic     Cost     of  Slaveholding"  in  tions  to  The  5imiA  in  (Ae  BtaldirtQ  qf 

tlie     PotHieal     Sdaice    Quartertji     for  the  NatiCn  sive  his  ideaa  in  oomowhat 

June,   1905,  are  the  moRt  suBgesCive,  differaDtform. 
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were  directly  against  the  Constitutioo  of  the  United  States.'  Chsn- 
ning,  in  a  tract  entitled  "  Slavery,"  that  was  published  at  Boston  in 
1835,  aroused  the  resentment  of  the  Gamsonians  by  condemning  the 
system  of  agitation  adopted  by  them  which  had  alanned  the  con- 
siderate, had  alienated  multitudes,  and  had  stirred  up  bitter  passions. 
The  abolitionists  proposed  to  convert  the  slaveholders  by  exfaausting 
on  them  the  vocabulary  of  abuse,  "  and  he  has  reaped  as  he  sowed." 
Defences  of  slavery  have  been  sent  forth  in  the  spirit  of  the  dark 
ages  and  "something  has  been  lost  to  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
humanity."  Channing  had  lived  on  a  Virginia  plantation  as  a  tutor 
in  his  early  life  and  he  resented  the  abusive  tone  of  the  abolitionist 
papers  which  gave  the  impression  that  the  slave's  abode  was  "  per. 
petually  resounding  with  the  lash,  and  ringing  with  shrieks  of  agony." 
He  thought  that  it  was  of  the  highest  importance  that  emandpation 
should  be  followed  by  friendly  relations  between  the  whites  and  the 
blacks  and  that  there  was  no  power  in  the  United  States  to  remove 
slavery  but  the  slaveholding  States  themselves. 

>  See  B^ard  Tuckennan's  Wmam  Jag  and  &»  CimmWuKmoj  Matmmt  Jur  Uta 
AbelMon  rf  Slafery. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

SOCIAL  RBADJUSTUBNTS  IN  THS  FIHST  HALF  OF  THE  CKNTUHY 

Until  the  War  ot  1812  the  people  of  the  United  States 
were  occupied  —  apart  from  the  necessary  bread  winning  — 
with  the  resettlement  of  the  political  fabric  after  the  separar 
tion  from  the  British  Empire.  There  had  been  reformers 
and  philanthropists  before  1783,  but  their  voices  had  been 
thoBe  of  individual  men  and  women  crying  in  the  wilderness.' 
Of  these  the  most  interesting  were  Anthony  Beneiet  and 
Benjamin  Rush,  both  of  Philadelphia.  The  former,  undo- 
the  sobriquet  of  "A  Lover  of  Mankind/'  published  a  book 
in  1774  with  the  descriptive  title  of  "The  Migh^  Destroyer 
Displayed,  In  some  Accoimt  of  the  Dreadful  Havock  made 
by  the  mistaken  Use  as  well  as  Abuse  of  Distillbd  Spik- 
rrous  LiQUOBS."  Benezet  declared  that  the  excessive  and 
increasing  use  of  liquors  in  America  must  be  highly  dis- 
pleasing to  the  Creator  who  must  see  "his  favourite  creature 
man  thus  debased,  disgraced,  and  destroyed  both  in  body  and 
Boul."  The  curiously  wrought  human  frame  had  be^i 
abused  and  disordered,  so  Benezet  wrote,  by  irr^ularitiee 
of  many  kinds,  "but  never  before  to  the  enormous  degree 
that  it  has  of  late  years  arrived  at  by  the  excessive  abuse  of 
these  fermented,  distilled  spirituous  liquors,  which,  by  their 
mischievous  effects,  seem  to  claim  Satan  himself  for  their 

>  Mr.  T.    F.   Currier,  AnistAnt  Li-  pamphletB  in  the  Harvard  t&awty. 
brariBD  of  Horrard  College,  hai  vreKtly  For    drinkinc    habjta    and    lottoriea 

anittad  me  in  oollecting  material  for  in  earlier  times,  aee  tiie  preaeot  wvk. 

Oat  ehapter  by  Bearcliing  tbioush  and  vol.  iv,  10  and  24. 
•ortlDg   out   by  topic*   the   unplaoed 
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auliior."  Dr.  Rush  waa  Physician  General  to  the  Military 
Hoepitalfl  of  the  United  States  in  the  early  years  of  the 
Revolutionary  War.'  In  the  performance  of  his  functions, 
he  drew  up  "Directions  for  Freserring  the  Health  of  Sol- 
diers." Tliie  tract  WM  published  first  in  the  "Pennsylvania 
Packet"  in  1777,  and  repubti^ed  as  a  small  pamphlet  by 
direction  of  the  Board  of  War.  Thirtynane  years  later  in 
1808  it  was  reprinted  in  Cutbush's  "Observations  on  the 
Means  of  Preserving  the  Health  of  Soldiers  and  Sailors" 
and  a  century  later  was  reproduced  in  facsimile.  Another  ' 
of  Dr.  Rush's  temperance  publications  was  entitled  "An 
Inquiry  into  the  Effects  of  Spirituous  Ijquors  on  the  Human 
Body."  *  This  was  even  more  popular  than  the  earlier  essay 
and  was  still  being  reprinted  in  1823.  Rush  thought  that 
rum,  instead  of  abating  the  effect  of  heat  and  cold,  increased 
them  and  left  the  body  languid  and  more  liable  to  be  affected 
by  heat  and  cold  afterwards.  Horses,  he  aflfirmed,  per- 
formed their  labors  with  no  other  liquor  than  cold  water 
and  the  soldiers  of  ancient  Rome  carried  vinegar  in  their 
canteens  instead  of  spirits.  One  of  the  most  effective  and 
revolting  pictures  of  drunkenness  to  be  found  in  the  tem- 
perance literature  is  in  Rush's  "Inquiry."     He  declared 

>  Tha  finrt  tbiid  of  Bany  O.  Good'*  Dtometar"  fpttn  citlur  at  the  end  or 

Bcngmnis  AiuA    onil    Mt    S«niett    lo  the    hfijnniiii   of   the   "Inquiry."     It 

Ameriean   Sducation   (Beme,    Induns,  met  with  nich  favor  that  it  wai  n>- 

IB18)  iaiiii«ali^ai)utohof  Dr.  Riuh'a  praduoed  widdy  in  temperance  publi- 

oannr.  cationi.     It  is  noteworthy  that  Riuh 

•This  waa  writteo  in  17B4,  but  the  held  that  "imall  beer"  l«d  to  eerantty 

eariieat  edition  that  I  have  laan  waa  of    mind,    raputatioD,    long    life,    and 

printed  at  Boiton  in  1790.     The  quo-  happineea,   aod  that  cider,   wine,  and 

tatioDB  in  the  tort  an  taken  from  the  beer,  whan  taken  io  amall  quaotltlaa 

Sth  editioii,  wUoh  waa  printad  at  Boa-  and  at  maala  ecHiduced  to  cheerfulneaa, 

ton  in  1823  with  the  toUowins  title.  —  atrenEth.  and  nouriahmant.     Punch  and 

An  /tvuwv  inio  Vte  Effectt  o]  Ardanl  drama  were  all  below  aero  and  led  to 

Sfirila    uiwn    tt«    JVunum    BiAy    and  the  deblor'i  prison  or  to  the  gallowa. 

Mind.     Either    in    whole    or    in    part  Attempt!   w«i«  bIm   made   tc   expreaa 

thia    eaeay    waa    repeated    acain    and  the  dangen  of  intemperance  by  cartog- 

asain    in    temperance    publications    of  raphy,  aa  in  the  "Temperance  Map" 

one  aort  or  another.  by  C.  Wiltbergn,  Jr. 

"A     Moral     and     Fhyrioal     Th«r- 
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that  the  drunkard  resembled  a  calf  in  folly,  an  ass  in  stupid- 
ity, a  tiger  in  cruelty,  a  skunk  in  fetor,  and  a  bog  in  filthiness. 
The  drunkard's  houses  were  gradually  stripped  of  their 
furniture,  their  windows  shattered,  their  bams  bad  leaky 
roofs,  and  "their  children  [were]  filthy  and  half  clad, without 
manners,  principles,  and  morals."  The  good  doctor's  idea 
that  opium  and  water  would  be  a  good  cure  for  the  rum  habit 
is  rather  appalling  to  twentieth-century  practice.' 

With  the  close  of  the  Second  War  with  England,  the 
American  conscience  seemed  to  awaken  to  the  evils  of  every- 
day social  practices  and  this  awakening  process  went  on 
with  redoubled  vigor  every  decade  down  to  1860.  It  does 
not  by  any  means  follow  that  there  was  any  looser  sense 
of  moral  obUgations  in  1820  than  there  had  been  in  1800 
or  in  1770.  The  concentration  of  the  population  in  commer^ 
ciftl  cities  and  industrial  towns  brought  poverty,  crime, 
and  intemperance  to  the  notice  of  the  people,  for  one 
drunkard  apiece  in  ten  towns  of  one  thousand  inhabitants 
each  would  arouse  little  thought,  whereas  ten  drunkards  in 
the  public  square  of  one  town  of  ten  thousand  inhabitants 
would  excite  animadversions.  The  rapid  fluctuations  in 
the  means  of  existence  that  were  concomitant  with  embargo, 
war,  and  financial  panic  possibly  increased  poverty  and  riches 
at  the  extremities  of  the  social  scale.  There  may  have 
been  more  drinking  in  these  classes  and  there  certainly 
was  a  development  of  crime  in  some  directions,  as  in 
counterfeiting ;  but  this  was  the  result  of  the  tremendous  in- 
crease in  paper  money.  The  recent  improvements  in  trans- 
portation brought  people  together  and  made  possible  asso- 
ciation for  carrying  on  this  or  that  social  readjustment. 

1  In    Deoember,     ITOO,    ths    phyn-  roBtriot  the  tue  of  qiirita  aa  bev<H«ct« 

eiani     of     Philadelphia  —  presumably  by  imposiiig  beOTy  dutie*  upon  ttum. 

at      Dr.      Rush's      inatiBation  —  me-  See    Amarietm    Slot*   Papfi    Miaat- 

tnoiUliaod  the  fedanl   lovemnient   to  loMout,  i,  20. 
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Societies  were  organized,  committees  appointed,  and  reports 
made  as  to  social  matters  in  much  the  same  way  that  earlier 
local  political  affairs  had  been  reformed.  The  net  result  of 
aJl  this  inquiry,  consultation,  and  agitation  was  a  con- 
viction on  the  part  of  large  numbers  of  very  good  and  earnest 
persons  that  the  modes  of  treating  misfortune  and  crime  that 
had  come  from  England  by  way  of  the  colonies  required 
most  thorough  r^ormation,  and  that  the  labor  system  of  the 
North  and  the  South  needed  radical  readjustment. 

Whether  the  considerations  contained  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  are  true  or  false  there  can  be  no  question  viba.t- 
ever  that  the  first  half  century  under  the  Constitution  saw 
a  most  appalling  consumption  of  alcoholic  stimulants 
throughout  the  country  and  among  all  classes  of  people,* 
clergymen,  women,  and  even  children,  on  occasion  joining 
the  mass  of  mankind  in  this  custom.  Lyman  Beecher,  in 
his  "Autobiography,"  describes  the  scene  at  a  Connecticut 
ordination :  how  the  sideboard  was  set  with  decanters, 
glasses,  sugar  bowls,  and  lemons.  The  ministers  stepped 
up  again  and  again  to  get  a  drink,  and  as  the  day  wore  on 
the  sideboard  "with  the  spiUings  of  water,  and  sugar,  and 
liquor,  looked  and  smelled  like  the  bar  of  a  very  active 
grog-shop."  '    Liquor  was  served  at  funerals,  to  the  moum- 

>  Hamilton    in    Us   report   on    the  qiurter  of  the  csntury  ia  in  F.  8.  Wbito 

"Publiu   Credit"   of  Jsnukiy  9,    1790  knd  E.  8.  Ely'i  VtndteoMon  o/ (Ae  (M£er 

(American       Stale      Faptn,      Finanet,  of  Ou  Sont  of  Tmtferance  (New  York, 

'  '   '  I  that  the  conminplian  of  1848).     Beecher  in  1813  aaeerted  that 


ardent  spiriti.  putiy  because  of  tWr  five  galloDg  of  dietiUed  epirita  per  oapit* 

cheapueaa.   "is  e&rried  to  an  eitrenui  wu  the  ordinary  yearly  coiuniinption. 

which  ii  truly  to  be  regretted,  a  well  By  1840,  it  appears  that  the  per  capita 

in   resard   to   the  health  and   morale,  oonsumption  had  fallen  to  about  one- 

aa  to  the  ecODomy  of  the  community."  halt    of  that   of    1810.     See    Beecher 

Should  the  ioirreaee  of  dutiee  that  he  on    the    RifonnaHoa    q^    MaraU,    9; 

auggested   tend   to   a  decrease  in   the  Tench  Coie'a  Slatmnent  of  Ota  Art*  and 

oonBuinption  of  apirita.  the  effect  would  llatmfattura  of  (Aa  Vntitd  Stotea,  .  ■  . 

be  dcaraUe  in  every  way.  1810,   Tabular   Statement.   Ft.   i.   22 ; 

*  Lyman     Beecher'a     AuloMoi^rapAv  Permoneni    Taajitrance    Documenla.    i, 

(New  York,  1864),  i.  24S.     A  readaUe  4B3;       American      Temperance      So- 

and  probably  eiacgeratad  aooount  of  eiaty's    rSecond    AnnwU    B^poH,    48; 

the    drinking   haUta    of    tbe    aeooiid  CydopMiia  of  Ttmp*rtmet  ami  Pr^ 
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era,  sometimes  repeatedly.  In  some  of  the  prisons,  as  in 
Massachusetts,  beer  was  served  to  the  inmates.  The  idea 
prevailed  that  no  strenuous  labor  could  safely  be  performed 
without  alcoholic  stimulation.  It  was  the  custom,  therefore, 
!  to  provide  large  quantities  of  crude  liquor  for  the  workCTs 
I  in  the  haying  fields  and  on  the  wharves.  At  house  raisings, 
'  where  the  friends  and  neighbors  gathered  to  assist,  spirits 
were  consumed  so  freely  that  it  was  desirable  to  have  a  doctor 
in  attendance  to  set  the  limbs  of  any  one  who  should  fall 
from  plate,  rafter,  or  ridgepole.  In  those  days  it  was 
customary  in  some  places  to  "vend"  the  poor  to  the  hi^est 
bidder,  that  is  to  the  man  who  would  pay  most  for  the 
services  of  those  able  to  work  and  charge  least  for  the  care 
of  the  aged  and  impotent ;  in  some  towns  this  practice  was 
made  still  worse  by  the  custom  of  furnishing  rum  and  other 
spirits  free  to  the  bidders.'  In  some  parts  of  the  comitry, 
whiskey  took  the  place  of  money  and  ministers  and  teachras 
received  their  compensation  in  the  form  of  gallons  of  spirits ; 
and  there  were  cases  where  clergymen  dealt  in  alcoholic 
beverages.'  There  were  towns  where  the  "settled"  minister 
was  entitled  to  a  free  dram  before  he  began  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices.'    Drinking  was  not  by  any  means   confined   to  the 

h&itum,  129 ;    Tucker's  Prograt  of  Hit  'In   1810   tha   Qeneral   ConJvnaea 

,     Unittd  Stain,  163;    and  J.  D.  B.  De  of    the    Methodiot   Episoopal    Cburch 

Bow's  8latittieal  Viea,   IS2.     For  an-  leaolved  "That  no  atstionod  or  local 

other  eatimate  see  Ciradar  Addrtued  preaoher     dull     retail     Bpirituoaa    or 

lo   Cm   Mambtn   of   Hit   MafoehattU*  malt    hquora    without    forMtiiig    hit 

Soeittjt   for   Supprttting    Jntemptrance  miiiiaterial      ebaraotar      among      oi." 

(BoBtoD.  1814).  Daniel    Dorcheater'a    Ltgvor    PrebUm 

>  Levi  W.  Leom^'a  Hitlorv  of  Dyb-  in  All  Age*.  193 ;    and  JoumaU  c^  lb 

fin,  N.  S.,  26,  269.     It  is  worthy  of  re-  Omeral    Confatnee    <4    the    MtOukUd 

mark   that  in   1842   a   Waahingtonian  BjriKopal    Church  .  .  .  1798-1839,    i. 

Society  waa  formed  at  DuUin  and  in  168.     Sea    alio    Swe»t's    Cinnnl-SfAr 

1344  the  town  went  ' '  no  licenae ' '  and  DauE  in  Indiana,  69.  and  Ohio  dmrdi 

nnca  then  no  liquor  has  been  lecaUy  Calory  Society's  Paptrt,  vi,  p.  8. 

sold   within  its  limits.      The  practice  ■  See  T,  8.  Oriffiths'  Hittom  of  Bap- 

of  vendinn  the  paupers  uid  of  supply-  titU  in  Ntvi  Jensy,  613 ;   on  the  other 

ing  the  bidders  with  drink,  was  ctmunon  band  the  Baptist   church  at  Bordio- 

in   those   days  aa  in   the  neighboring  town  reaolved  in  1832  to  admit  only 

town   of   Peterborough:    see   its   Bi*-  total  ahataineia,  SM.,  611. 

tory  by  Albert  Smith,  p.  179.  Balora  ooSee  and  te*  cwne  inte 
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northern  part  of  the  country,  for  Moncure  D.  Conway  re- 
lates that  in  Falmouth,  Virginia,  there  was  a  "  rough  comra-" 
where  whiskey  was  abundant ;  on  Saturday  nights  many  of 
the  country  folk  depmded  on  the  sobriety  of  horse  or  mule  to 
get  them  safely  home.^  In  short,  in  the  dearth  of  recreations  . 
—  of  athletics  and  of  the  motion  picture  —  the  people 
drank  rum  in  New  En^and  and  whiskey  in  the  South  and 
in  the  West,  —  and  alcoholic  stimulants  were  so  cheap  that 
it  was  said  "  a  man  could  get  drunk  twice  in  America  for  six- 
pence." 

The  growing  poverty  of  large  portions  of  the  people  led 
men  and  women,  some  of  them  gatiiered  into  societies  and 
others  working  independently,  to  scan  closely  the  causes  of 
pauperism  and  crime.  In  Philadelphia  and  in  New  York, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  intemperance  and  in- 
discriminate charity  were  the  chief  causes  of  distress  and 
wrong-doing.  Societies  made  reports  and  the  churches  took 
action.  In  the  West  and  in  the  South,  the  Methodist  Church 
became  a  temperance  society*  and  in  New  England  the 
Congregational  Associations  took  up  the  matter.  In 
Connecticut,  where  the  temperance  movement  was  vigorous, 
the  Association  recommended  that  church  members  should 
exercise  vigilance,'  should  cease  to  use  ardent  spirits  ordi- 
narily in  the  family,  and  should  substitute  palatable  and 
nutritious  drinks  for  liquors  for  their  employees,  giving  them 

oommon  use  u  h  tnktotan*!  ■timnlaut,  of  this  aariy  onuulB  •gainit  tlM  n«  of 

it  mM   tti»   leiieral    pndaoe   in   Eng'  aloobolio  bevorngea. 
land  ••  Wl  aa  in  AmBiics  to  t*k«  ft  ■  On    the    Mtitude    of    the    Metho- 

"■oomiiui  drauobt."     Bee,  tor  example,  dista   towmrd    tempennce  aee   W.    W. 

the  Dumeroua  eotriaa  to  this  etf«at  Itk  Sweet's  Cireuil'Rider  Daj/t  in  Indimta, 

the  diary  of  Samud  Pepys.  OS.  147 :    E.  J.  Pileher's  ProtattanMnn 

■Moncure    D.   CoDway'a  Aitiobwg-  in   MickiotsH,    130;     A.    H.    Bedford's 

ropAv,    Memoria    and    Exptriane**,   i,  Wfltm  Catalian,   S3;    and  innumer- 

14;    Arethuaa   Hall'a   lAft   and   Char-  able  othar  hooka  of  tlia  aame  t*Deial 

aiia-   of   Svhttltr   Judd.    316.     White  oharacter. 

and  Ety'a  Vindication  of  .  .  .  Ou  Soni  *  See     InUmptmnet.     An    jlddraaa, 

of     Ttmveninet     (New     York,     1S48)  to     Uu     Chvrdut    a    '     ~ 

oontaina  an  eioeUent  as  parU  aooount  (Hartford,  1813). 
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additional  compensation,  if  necessary,  instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary dram.'  Like  all  earnest  persons,  temperance 
reformers  saw  only  one  side  and  described  in  trenchant 
phrases  what  they  saw  or  what  they  thought  they  saw.  To 
read  some  of  their  descriptions  of  American  life  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  the  century,  one  would  suppose  that  the 
country  was  on  the  edge  of  dissolution  instead  of  actu^y 
girding  up  its  loins  for  the  work  that  "Destiny"  had  pro- 
vided for  it.  An  article  in  "The  Clergyman's  Almanack" 
.  for  1812  after  dealing  with  the  evils  of  intemperance  sums 
up  the  whole  matter  in  an  answer  to  the  inquiry  as  to  "Who 
hath  wo"  ?  and  who  in  the  morning  of  Hfe  has  an  impaired 
memory,  a  bloated  face,  and  a  broken  constitution  by  saying 
that  it  is  "  they  who  greedily  swallow  liquid  fire,  and  are '  never 
satisfied.'"  Falsehood,  fraud,  theft,  and  profanity  are  the 
result  of  the  "cup  of  intemperance."  In  1826,  Lyman 
Beeeher  of  Litchfield,  Connecticut,  preached  "Six  Sermons" 
which  inaugurated  the  new  temperance  movement  that 
culminated  in  the  legislation  of  the  middle  of  the  century.' 
He  had  been  impressed  with  the  evib  of  intemperance  in 
his  earlier  residence  as  pastor  of  a  Lot^  Island  parish  and 
things  that  he  had  seen  after  his  return  to  Connecticut 
had  in  no  way  softened  the  impression.  Daily  drinking,  he 
declared  in  one  of  his  "Six  Sermons,"  generated  a  host  of 
bodily  infirmities  and  diseases:  "loss  of  appetite  —  nausea 

'  The  reform  found  tsvot  with  th«  the  Seontary  of  the  N*vy,  all  penmi 

ownen  of  merchsiit  vwieli  for  jf  did  in  the  B».v»l  aervlM  tnight  cMnunote 

sway  with  a  distinct  item  of  expense,  their    qiirit    ration    for    money    pay- 

aa  Dsua  noted  in  his  Tuw  Ytari  Be-  ment ;      Wrilinin    of    Levi    Woodburj/, 

fort  the  Matt,  which  describee  a  voyage  i,  464. 

made   in .  the   years    1S34-1S3S.    The  *  Beeeher  relates  the  drcmnatanca 

•ervlnB  of  grog  to  crewa  of  navel  ve».  of  tiie  writing  of  these  aeiinons  in  hie 

sets  lasted  much  longer  and  was  not  Auiabiographi/,   ii,   oh.   v.    They  weie 

finally    done    away    with    until    1862.  first  printed  in  IS27  and  reprinted  ov«r 

See    Allen's    "Introduction"    to    the  and  over  again  in  the  following  yeara. 

Papert  of  .  .  .  Daliai  {PtMieatumt  of  The  full   title  is  Six  Strmont   on  llit 

the    Naval    History  Society,    viii],   p,  JVnlurs,    Oecationt,    Signt,    BwOt,    and 

niii.     In   1S3I,  however,  by  order  ol  Stmedj/ of  InUmpertmca. 
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at  ihe  stomach  —  disordered  bile  —  obstructioDS  of  the 
liver  —  jaundice  —  dropsy  —  hoarseneaa  of  voice  —  coughs 
—  consumptions  —  rheumatic  pains  —  epilepsy  —  gout  — 
colic  —  palsy  —  apoplexy  —  insanity,"  —  these  were  the 
results  of  moderate  tippling  according  to  this  clerical 
diagnostician.  Looking  about  him,  Beecher  was  dismayed 
at  the  difficulty  of  the  minority's  enforcing  laws  in  the  teeth 
of  the  opposition  of  the  majority;  he  asserted  that  the 
magistrates  could  not  put  a  stop  to  the  drinking  of  ardent 
spirits  amid  a  population  who  are  in  favor  of  free  indulgence. 
Even  associations  to  support  the  authorities  were  ineffectual 
because  the  efforts  required  to  keep  up  their  energy  never 
had  been  and  never  would  be  made.  The  only  efficacious 
course  to  pursue  was  to  associate  for  the  special  purpose  of 
superintending  the  reformations  of  the  people's  habits. 
In  this  Beecher  was  no  doubt  mistaken,  for  it  seems  certain 
that  a  nation's  habits  can  be  markedly  changed  by  legis- 
lation which,  in  the  course  of  years,  sets  up  a  new  standard 
in  men's  minds  and  consciences.  The  license  system  aroused 
the  indignation  of  the  temperance  people  because  it  seemed 
to  give  the  sanction  of  the  community  to  the  selling  of 
liquor  and  gave  the  holder  of  a  hcensc  a  feeling  that  he  had 
some  vested  rights  which  could  not  be  interfered  with.  An- 
other mode  of  dealing  with  the  problem  was  to  place  so  heavy 
a  tax  upon  the  distillation  and  sale  of  spirits  that  only  the 
well-to-do  could  use  them,  and  a  third  method  had  much  the 
same  idea  at  bottom.  This  was  t4f  prohibit  the  importa- 
tion or  sale  of  rum,  whiskey,  or  brandy  in  smaller  quantities 
than  fifteen  gidlons  or  twenty  gallons  or  ninety  gallons.'  Of 
course  all  expedients  of  high  taxes  and  limited  sales  bore 
heavily  upon  the  common  people,  while  leaving  the  rich  un- 
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touched.  None  of  these  plans  found  favor  with  the  new  tem- 
perance reformers.  Limited  drinking,  license  systems,  fifteen 
gallon  laws,  were  about  as  bad  to  their  minds  as  absolute  free- 
dom.   What  they  wanted  was  prohibition,  pure  and  simple. 

Societies  were  formed  in  several  States  and  an  educational 
propaganda  was  carried  on  by  means  of  the-press  and  of  the 

1  lecture  platform.  Mason  L.  Weems's  "  Drunkard's  Looking 
Glass"  was  published  in  1812  and  recited  vividly  the  evils 
of  excessive  drinking  as  did  Peter  Parley's  "Five  Letters" 
and  Sargent's  "Temperance  Tales." '  In  1833,  the  National 
Convention  of  Temperance  Workers  was  held  at  Philar 
delphia.  Four  hundred  and  forty  delegates  attended  from 
the  local  societies  and  adopted  resolutions  to  the  effect  that 
it  was  the  duty  of  all  men  to  abstain  from  the  use  of  ardent 
spirits  as  morally  wrong  and  that  pure  water  was  ihe  only 
substitute.  Within  twenty  years  seven  Presidents  or  ex- 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  acceded  to  a  declaration  that 
the  drinking  of  ardent  spirits  was  not  only  needless,  but 
hurtful  and  that  its  discontinuance  would  be  for  the  good 

I  of  the  country  and  the  world.*    The  man  who  by  indomitable 


1  AmoQi  Butent's  twenty-one  Tern- 
ftnuiet  TalM  in  Mven  voIuiom  may  b« 
mentioned  "Kitty  Ormfton."  "The 
BtMW  CoMoh."  end  "MarBwet'a 
Bridal."  G.  B.  Cheaver'e  True  Hit- 
ton/  of  Dtacon  GStt'  DittiBtry  and 
Tht  DMOm;  or  The  TVu*  Hitlory  of 
Dtaerni  OiUt'$  DvtiiUni,  and  Dtaeon 
Joiut't  BrtiBtrtl.  alio  by  Cbeever,  wei« 
landmarka  of  Uie  movement,  but  of- 
fended Um  eappoaed  Deacon  (HIee  and 
led  to  a  trial  for  libel  and  to  A  De- 
ftnet  in  Abalmitnt  of  JuifmaU  by 
CbiMvtr,  Tbeee  aeem*  ratliw  forced 
nowaday!  aa  also  do  Petw  Parley'e 
Fit  LtUtn  to  mv  Ntiaiihar  amith. 
louring  U<  Fiftatn  OaUoH  Jug,  and 
TKa  Craelud  Juf/,  or  Fit*  Aimert  to 
My  Nnohbor  FarUy'i  Pioe  Lelttrt 
.  .  .  by  "Ntiahbar  SmiO."  In  li(hMT 
Tein  and  not  ao  effeotiTe  was 
Tht  EtiU  <if  Ittttmpmvaeo,  B*mtivli- 


fitd  in  Poetry  and  Pratt  toiA  giijia». 
ingt  that  WBB  publiahed  at  Boaton  in 
1829.  For  Kima  yean  a  Twmjmaneo 
Almanac  waa  publiahed  by  the  UaeMt- 
obuaetts  Tempernnoe  Union ;  the  num- 
bers for  1S41  and  1S43  have  eoms 
■trikiDg  illuatrationa  and  the  number 
for  1S43  haa  an  article  by  Nathaniel 
Hawthorne  entitled  "A  Rill  from  On 
Town  Pump."  Amoni  the  most  ef- 
fective ahort  piecM  were  ThouH 
Herttell'a  ExpoU  of  Uu  Chuim  t4  Jn- 
tontjwrate  Drinlnna  and  th»  Mtan*  hy 
vhiek  U  may  b«  Obttalail  which  waa 
first  paUiah«d  at  New  York,  in  1819 
and  Profeaaor  Bdward  Hibuheo^'e 
Buoy  on  Ttrnvtraaix.  addrtnad  ixtrKe- 
ulorltr  to  5(udenti  and  printed  at  Am- 
herst in  1830. 

■See  "Thirteenth  Aonoal  Report." 
p.  37,  in  Parmantnt  Temfm^nei  Z>oc» 
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will  and  strong  physique  made  possible  the  passage  of  actual ! 
prohibitoty  l^islation  was  I^eal  Dow  of  Csrtland,  Maine. 
He  had  been  led  to  interest  himself  in  the  matter  by  the 
misfortunes  of  a  neighboring  family  which  were  due  to  the 
intemperance  of  the  father.  Total  abstinence  to  him  seemed 
to  be  the  only  goal  to  gain.  At  first  he  tried  to  reach  it  by 
persuasion^  by  inducing  those  around  him  to  become  total 
abstainers.  He  travelled  up  and  down  the  State  speaking 
everywhere  with  great  efEect  and  supported  by  a  band  of 
lecturers  and  by  literary  propaganda.  The  Washingtonian 
movement  also  came  to  hu  aid.  This  was  started  by  a  group 
of  half  a  dozen  steady  drinkers  at  Baltimore,  who  had  them- 
selves been  greatly  stirred  by  a  temperance  lecturer,  Matthew 
Hale  Smith,  by  name.  They  pledged  themselves  not  to 
drink  any  spirituous  or  malt  liquors,  wine,  or  cider.  These 
refonned  druukardB  immediately  began  making  converts 
at  home;  soon  they  travelled  over  the  country  securing 
attention  by  reason  of  their  past  histories,  more,  perhaps, 
than  by  their  eloquence.  But  there  were  temperance 
lecturers  outside  of  the  Washlngtonians  who  possessed 
power  to  attract  and  convert  their  fellow  men  and  women,  as 
John  B.  Gough,  although  he  gained  his  end  rather  by  the 
vigor  of  his  utterance  than  by  the  use  of  his  mind.  In 
1849,  Father  Mathew,  the  Irish  Catholic  temperance  re- 
former, landed  in  New  York  and  received  a  great  ova-- 
tion.* 

In  1846^  Neal  Dow  induced  the  Maine  legislature  to  pass 
the  first  law  in  our  iiistozy  designed  to  absolutely  prohibit 
the  sale  of  liquor  as  fi..bevera£e.  It  proved  to  be  difficult 
to  enforce  this  law.  In  1851,  Dow  drew  up  a  measure  which 
he  thougjit  would  be  effective  and  would  not  arouse  the 
extreme  opposition  that  the  earlier  act  had  excited.     He 

>  Bm  J.  F.  Mapiin'a  FaOur  MaOie,  400-AlS. 
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took  this  bill  with  him  to  the  State  capital  and  by  his  own 
efforts  prevailed  upon  the  legislature  to  pass  it/     ThiB  waa 

'  the  famous  "Maine  Liquor  Law"  which  became  the  model 
for  all  similar  legiBlatioa.  By  it  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  the  manufacture  of  them  were  prohibited,  ex- 
cept for  medicinal  and  mechanical  purposes,  under  reasonable 
but  increasing  penalties.  At  first  these  were  fines,  but  for 
the  third  offence  a  jail  sentence  of  from  three  to  six  months 
was  provided  in  addition  to  the  fine  and  in  every  case  the 
seized  hquors  were  to  be  destroyed.  Dow,  himself,  was 
mayor  of  the  city  of  Portland.  Proceeding  home  he  gave 
the  liquor  dealers  a  limited  time  in  which  to  transport  their 

:  goods  out  of  the  State  and  then  he  seized  and  destroyed 
whatever  remained.  The  passage  of  this  law  marked  the 
beginning  of  the  incoming  tide  of  temperance  legislation. 
Some  years  before,  in  1839,  the  Ohio  legislature  had  provided 
for  partial  prohibition ;  in  1850  it  prohibited  all  fetaSi 
trade  in  spirits  for  beverage  purposes  and  in  1851  an  amend- 
ment of  the  State  constitution  forbade  the  establishment  of 
any  system  licensing  the  sale  of  liquors  within  the  State. 
In  1851,  the  Illinois  legislature  by  law  prohibited  the  sale  of 
spirituous  liquors  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises.  By  the 
end  of  1856,  indeed,  thirteen  of  the  existing  States  had  more 
or  less  thoroughly  abolished  the  sale  of  spirituous  beverages.' 
In  all  these  States,  however,  cider  made  from  apples  grown 
wiUiin  the  State  limits  was  permitted  and  from  the  ex-parte 
accounts  of  the  reformers,  there  was  about  as  much  drunken- 
ness in  the  "cider-growing  States"  as  there  was  before  the 

'  passage  of  the  prohibitory  legislation.     In  running  over  the 

'  list  of  the  States,  one  is  impressed  with  the  fact  that  not 

I  RamittueeneM  of  Ntai  Dow.  eh.  ziv.  looted  statntM  ot  Uftin«  knd  upantely. 
Ilie  act  was  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  *  For  a  eonveoient  BUimtuuy  of  thti 

BuppiMMoii  ot  DrinkiDE  HouBCe  A  Tip-  lasulatiim,    aea    Wcxdley    and    jolm- 

idios  SIiop*"  and  ia  printed  in  the  odI-  ton's  Ttmjmwte*  Pngrm,  US-ltl. 
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one  of  them  below  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  prohibited  the  ' 
sale  of  liquor  by  State  law  and  that  only  two  of  those  north 
of  that  line,  one  east  and  one  west  of  the  Appalachians,  did 
not  enact  prohibition.  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Ver- 
mont have  continued  prohibition  from  1860  down  to  the 
present  day;  but  the  other  States  by  positive  enactment 
or  by  judicial  action  restored  freedom  or  local  option 
in  the  matter  of  making  and  selling  alcoholic  beverages. 
In  1868,  the .  Massachusetts  prohibition  law  was  repealed 
largely  in  consequence  of  the  efforts  of  John  A.  Andrew, 
the  "War  Governor"  of  that  State,  who  held  that  no  govern- 
ment had  the  right  to  restrain  a  man's  rational  liberty  to 
regulate  his  private  conduct  and  affairs  '  or  "to  punish  one 
man  in  advance  for  the  possible  fault  of  another."  Prohibi- 
tion was  reSoacted  in  1869,  but  in  1870,  the  sale  of  fermented 
hquors  was  allowed.  In  1875,  a  local  option  law  by  which 
the  voters  of  each  town  decided  each  year  whether  they  would 
have  license  or  prohibition  was  enacted.  In  the  same  year 
Michigan  repealed  her  prohibitory  law  and  Connecticut  had 
already  restored  the  license  system.  Indeed,  at  the  close 
of  that  year  only  three  States  were  constant  to  the  temper- 
ance ideab  of  1860.  In  all  the  discussions  of  these  laws, 
the  difficulty  of  enforcing  them  was  constantly  brought 
forward  and  the  impolicy  of  having  laws  on  the  statute 
book  that  could  not  be  carried  out  was  reiterated. 

The  philanthropists  and  reformers  were  united  in  regard- 
ing intemperance  in  the  use  of  alcoholic  beveraggs  as  the 
predisposing  cause  of  poverty  and  crime.  This  they  were 
all  agreed  on,  but  nowadays  students  would  attribute  much 
of  the  excess  in  pauperism  and  wickedness  to  the  social  unrest 
that  is  the  concomitant  and  follower  of  periods  of  war. 
However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  whatever  direction 

>  Tht  Srron  of  Prohibition  by  John  A.  Aadraw. 
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the  AmericaD  investigator  turned  his  eyes  —  and  the  same 
thing  was  true  of  the  European  reformer  —  he  was  appalled 
.  at  the  conditions  of  the  prisons  and  of  the  prisoners.  In  the 
'  olden  time  the  American  colomsts  had  simply  reproduced 
'the  penology  of  their  English  forbears.'  That  had  been 
brutal,  as  it  was  contemporaneously  in  the  continental 
countries  of  Europe.  Death  met  the  convicted  perpetrator 
of  every  serious  crime,  and  the  rest  were  treated  with  pitiless 
publicity  combined  with  bodily  pain,  —  flogging,  mutilation, 
branding,  and  exposure  to  the  taunts  and  missiles  of  the 
populace.  The  non-payment  of  a  debt  in  "those  good  old 
days"  was  looked  upon  as  practically  equivalent  to  theft. 
In  the  course  of  long  exposure  to  new  conditions,  there  had 
been  some  changes  in  the  old  rules  for  dealing  with  crime 
and  some  of  those  that  had  not  been  changed  by  legislation 
had  been  seldom  if  ever  actually  used  in  practice  in  the 
colonies.  With  the  Revolution  began  a  new  outlook,  al- 
though it  must  be  said  that  such  amelioration  as  there  was 
was  slow  and  sporadic.  The  number  of  capital  crimes  was 
greatly  diminished  and  the  punishment  of  those  that  did  not 
bring  death  was  changed  from  pain  and  humiliation  to  im- 
prisonment.* Before  this  time,  the  prison  had  been  looked 
upon  as  a  place  of  detention  for  those  owing  money  and  for 
persons  accused  of  crime  while  awaiting  trial ;  when  convicted 
'  of  felony  or  misdemeanor  the  punishment  was  not  anol^er 
period  of  detention  in  prison,  but  some  form  of  summary 
punishment  or  execution. 

With  the  changed  ideas,  the  prison  became  the  instru- 
ment of  punishment  and  of  hoped-for  reformation,  but  the 
early  prisons  were  far  from  filling  either  of  these  require- 

■Bm   tlie  prannt  work.   Tolume  t,  wm«   Uum   twelT«   capital  oflcooM  in 

Indu    nader    "orime";    ii,   302-394;  MtMiuihiwatto  to  one  in  PennaylvKiu. 

m,  £70^72.  Iq    the    Southern    BUtea    death    wM 

■  In   1820,  the   Bo«toD    Prison    £>!■-  provided  for  numsmna  oflucaa  on  tfaa 

v^iline    Sooiety    reported    that    theie  part  ot  a  dmn  (pp.  Sl-64). . 
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ments.^  In  them  the  prisonerB  were  confined  in  large  rooms, 
there  being  ten,  twenty,  thirty  inmates  in  each.*  These 
were  indiscriminately  assigned  to  whichever  room  was  then 
filling  up  —  poor  debtors,  murderers  awaiting  execution, 
accused  persons  awaiting  trial  —  all  placed  together  —  men, 
women,  children,  white  and  black,  sane  and  insane.  These 
early  prisons  were  sinks  of  iniquity  and  schools  of  corruption 
and  crime.'  Iliere  was  no  attempt  made  to  warm  them,  or 
voitilate  them,  or  keep  them  clean ;  the  inmates  slept  on 
the  floor  or  on  mattresses  if  they  had  money  to  procure  them, 
and  in  some  cases  hammocks  were  used  when  the  floor  was 
filled.  Attempts  were  occasionally  made  at  classification, 
placing  the  poor  debtors  by  tiiemselves  and  relegating  the  in- 
sane to  the  cellar;  but  in  these  early  days  women  were 
regarded  as  equals  of  men  and  treated  accordingly  without 
any  favors.  In  some  cases,  as  witii  the  poor  debtore,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  early  prisons  were  permitted  to  labor  in 
the  daytime,  but  by  sundown  were  locked  up  in  the  night 
rooms.    The  Pennsylvanians  and  New  Yorkers  were  the 

I  Fk>r  ■  wanaaMty  of  piiatm  aondt  ther  piorad  to  b«  undadiable  and  Dm 

Uaaa  op  to  1S28  or  182D,  ne  Borton  miim.  in  Iktar  y««n,  wen  und  only  ■■ 

Priwm  Ducipliiu)  Sodo^'i  Fourtt  An-  ilfleidns  roomi  far  tba  priaoaon  who 

tUMti    Btport   (3nd  «d.),  pp.    266-288;  mre  employad  fii  ft  buildiiig  on  the 

MpaeiaUy  pp.  2Sfr-2S8.    OHDalialBnd-  (urfiioe    in    tha    daytime.     See    Noali 

f<m]'a  Slat*  Pn»ena  and  the  Ptniim-  A.     Phelpa'a     Httlory     of     Simtbury, 

Ham  Bl^ttm  VvtHealai  (Cb«ri«atoini,  Gntthy  and  C«nton   (Hartfoid,   1846), 

1S21)    ia    an   Olnminatlnc  eeaay   tram  eh.  i ;  tad  an  flluatratod  article  la  the 

■arw*!  polnta  ot  Tiew.     Bee  alao  Hany  Uainuma  of  Amtriean  Bitlorv,  zv,  821. 

E.  Bamea'a  Hittory  of  Oio  P«naJ  ...  E.  A.  EendaU  viaited  Simabury  in  1807 

luatibMont  of  .  .  .  NvB  Jerooy  (Tran-  and  daaeribed  the  priaon  in  hia  Trawtt, 

ton,     1006).    Nmf    T«rk    City    Doeur-  i,  oh.  zzi,  which  it  repeated  in  Barber'a 

ntnt  N«.  98  ooot^na  a  atirrey  of  tha  Cormtt&ad  BMoriaU  CoOtctiona,  96. 
old    penal    inatitutiana    with    noom-  *Baaton  Priaon  Diaci^ina  Boeiety'a 

AModatioD*  for  their  bvttennent.  RtporU,  t,  38. 39. 

The  old  copper  nune  priaon  at  Slma-  ■  Countarfeitinc     was     very     prar- 

bury,    Connaoticiit,  haa  leoelved  alto-  alent  in  thoae  day*.     The  Saamd  St- 

Kethar     undeeorred    notoriety    owini,  port  of  the  Beaton   Priaon   DiadpUne 

plo^Uy  in   part,    to   Walter   Batee'a  Society     (1S27,     p.     40)     enumeratee 

Tht  tiyltnou*  Strongtr;    or  Mtaitoir*  "237    dillereat    Idnda    of    counterfeit 

<4  .  .  .  Wmiam  Nmrmcm.  (New  Haven,  bUle  on  the  banlu  of  18  diflennt  State* 

1817)-     Tha  copper  mine*  wen   uaed  and  Canada,"     It  ia  tald  that  the  ait 

tat  a  time  aa  iniaona  and  Toiiea  were  waa  rsKularly  tauoht  in  aome  priMM 

eonfinod  there  for  a  few  montha,  but  —  aJao  lock-pickfns  and  pocket-pioUBi^ 

_,,  _   ,  ..  jogle 
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H  first  to  try  to  inaugurate  a  better  state  of  affairs.  As  tJie 
existing  prisons  were  seminaries  of  sin  where  experts  in 
crime  taught  counterfeiting,  lode-picking,  and  other  evil 
things  to  attentive  audiences,  one  way  out  seemed  to  be  to 
compel  soUtude,  which  would  have  the  further  advantage  of 
providing  time  for  contemplation  and  possibly  for  self- 
'  reformation.  Another  plan  was  to  secure  all  the  advantages 
of  soUtude  by  confinement  in  single  cells  at  night  and  a  gang 
system  of  labor  during  the  day  in  absolute  silence.    These 

'  came  to  be  known  as  the  Pennsylvania  and  the  Auburn  sys- 
tems of  prison  management,  or  sometimes  as  the  solitary  and 
congregate  systems.^  The  solitary  system  was  Been  at  its 
best  in  the  Eastern  Fennfiylvania  Penitentiary  at  Philadel- 
phia.^ Iliere  each  convict  occupied  a  single  cell  of  good 
size,  communicating  with  an  exercise  yard  into  which  he 
was  permitted  to  go  for  an  hour  or  bo  a  day.  At  first  it 
was  not  intended  that  the  prisoners  should  engage  in  labor, 
but  should  spend  their  whole  time  in  soUtary  contemplation. 
These  cells  were  lighted  from  above,  provided  with  water 
and  drainage,  and  were  heated.  In  this  system  no  att^npt 
whatever  was  made  to  punish  or  reform  by  bodily  torments 
or  deprivations.  Everything  was  to  be  accomplished  by 
solitude,  by  enforced  and  absolute  solitude.  Before  the 
prison  was  opened,  a  change  was  made  in  the  plan  by  which 
labor  in  the  cells  was  provided.  This  change  had  been 
brought  about  by  an  experiment  that  had  been  made  on 
eighty  selected  convicts  at  Auburn,  New  York,  by  direction 
of  Uie  State  legislature  in  1821.  In  this  case  cells  were 
constructed  of  moderate  size,  the  convicts  were  placed  in 
their  cells  and  there  remained  under  constant  observation 

1  Sea  Note  II  at  the  eod  of  ohapter.  A   Vindvation  of  tin  StparaU  JJvffoB 

*8m    Dfcriplim    of    Um    Batltm  <tf  Frimm  Diieiplmt  from  tin  Mitnp- 

PtnOentioni  pnUubed  by  C.  O.  Quldi,  TMmtationt    </    At     North    ^mvvm 

Ekignrer  at  PhiladelphU.  in  1S29  aiid  Bmimi.  /u^,  1839  (Fbiladelpbia,  1839]. 
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vithout  work  and  not  allowed  to  speak  or,  during  the  day- 
time, to  lie  down.  The  consequence  was  that  in  less  than 
three  years'  time,  they  had  so  declined  in  health,  had 
died  from  consumption,  or  had  become  insane  that  the 
governor  pardoned  the  survivors.^  In  the  Eastern  Penn- 
sylvania Penitentiary  labor  was  combined  with  soUtude, 
the  prisoners  making  shoes  or  textiles,  each  in  bis  own 
cell.  As  years  went  by  the  austerity  of  the  system  was 
relaxed,  instruction  was  introduced  to  a  degree,  more 
books  were  permitted,  visitors  became  more  frequent,  and 
the  convicts  were  permitted  to  raise  flowers  in  their  httle 
yards. 

The  Auburn  system  was  developed  by  Captain  Klam 
Lynds.  The  central  idea  was  solitude  gained  by  solitary' 
confinement  at  night  in  small  cells,  only  a  little  longer  and 
wider  than  the  cot  on  which  the  prisoner  slept,  and  hard 
labor  during  the  day.  At  daybreak,  the  wardens  unlocked 
the  doors,  the  prisoners,  each  with  his  pail  and  mush-kid, 
"locked  marched"  to  the  shop,  depositing  his  utensils  on 
the  way.  At  the  appointed  hour  they  locked  marched 
to  the  eating  room  where  they  breakfasted  sitting  back  to 
back,  then  again  to  the  shop  and,  later,  to  dinner  and  then 
back  to  the  shops.  At  night,  after  labor  hours,  they  locked 
marched  to  the  water  supply  where  they  got  their  paib,  to 
the  kitchen  where  they  received  their  kids  of  mush  and 
molasses,  and  then  to  the  cell,  where  they  were  locked  in 
for  the  night.  At  nine  the  bugle  announced  the  time  of 
retirement  and  all  went  to  bed.  Discipline  was  enforced, 
partly  by  corporal  punishment  at  once  on  the  slightest 
infractions  of  the  rules  or,  in  serious  cases,  by  flogging  in  the 
presence  of  the  higher  officers.  More  especially,  however, 
it  was  enforced  by  the  remarkable  power  of  Elam  Lynds, 

■O.  Powers' BritfJMOim<<tf  a*...  tf«v-rarfeSbt(<iVwMalJHb«m,  83-80. 
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.  ^o  is  said  to  have  gone  among  the  convicts  absolutely  iin- 
'  armed.  It  was  a  system  of  terrorism,  but  tlie  actual  amomit 
\  of  bodily  punishment  inflicted  per  convict  was  veiy  small. 
Moreover,  the  labor  of  the  convicts  was  so  profitable  tliat 
several  prisons  conducted  on  the  Auburn  plan  actually 
.  brought  in  money  to  the  State.'  The  success  of  the  Auburn 
system  depended  in  great  measure  upon  the  construction  of 
the  prison.  The  cells  were  built  in  five  tiers  back  to  back  in 
the  centre  of  a  building  eighteen  to  twenty  feet  wider  than  the 
combined  length  of  two  cells.  A  platform  three  feet  wide  ran 
around  each  tier,  leaving  five  or  six  feet  next  to  the  side  of  the 
building  unoccupied  from  floor  to  ceiling.'  Escape  was  prac- 
tically impossible  and  the  slightest  noise  was  at  once  heard.* 
The  building  was  warmed  by  stoves  on  the  ground  floor  and 
there  was  a  ventilation  pipe  in  the  back  of  each  cell.  Com- 
mendable efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  cells  clean.  At 
Auburn, 'the  atmosphere  seems  to  have  been  fair,  but  at 
Sing  Sing  and  at  other  prisons  which  were  constructed  on  the 
same  plan  as  Auburn,  Ihe  dampness  of  the  surrounding 
country,  or  some  other  cause,  made  the  conditions  of  the 
night  cells  unfavorable  to  health.* 

The  two  syst^ns  of  prison  discipline  had  scarcely  got  into 
working  order  when  disputations  began  between  the  advo- 

>8«e  Beaumont   uid   Db   Tocqus-  tiro  of  tha  priaou  oompcUad  tha  acn- 

ville'a      Ptniladiary     Bt/tlem    vt     tli»  flnement  of  two  piiaonen  in  one  of  tlMaa 

UnOei  atata.  279-285;   Boston  Prison  piti.    Borton    Prison    Disoipliae    So- 

Dltdplhie     Boaety't    Saeond    Annuol  oiety's   Steond   Baport  (Borton,  1837), 

Stporl  (1S27),  p.  97,  and  Fourth  Atmual  pp.  81-83. 
R*porl  (1829),  p.  9i.  *8eeRej)0rti^0vnhimPimtn,Allci» 

•In  the  State  Priaon,  at  Tbomaa-  ondKteperoflha  StaUpritenatAutmnt 

ton,    Maine,    the    ni^ht    rooms   were  {1S3S)  and  Ltlttr  of  OenhoinPoietn  .•  • 

oeUaie   or    pfts,    enteied     W   ladders  in  rdation  to  the  Avbum  SUOe  PKmh 

through  dap  doors  in  the  oeQioB  aa  one  (1829)- 

entarad  a  ship's  hold  throush  a  hatch-  •  The  difficulty  of  heating  a  prinn 

way.    This  atransement  had  been  de-  of   Ihia   type   is   brousht   out   in   the 

signed  for  eolitaty  perpetual   confine-  Minvta     of    Iht     Tatimonf/  .  .  .  Ioh| 

ment   but   was   never   used    for   that  tht     CondiHon     of     CoimactievI     Slatt 

purpose:     It   proved   unwieldy  iu   the  Pruon    (Hartford,    1634).  iq^    4,    10. 

hard  labor,  aolitary  tught  ^ystam  and  08,  etc. 
imwoiilly  10  when  the  crowded  oondi- 
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cates  of  one  or  the  other  of  them.  Societies  for  the  study 
and  improvement  of  priBon  conditions  were  founded  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  MassachuBetts.  Of  these  the 
Massachusetts  society  was  active  in  printing  and  most  of  ita 
officers  were  ardent  advocates  of  the  Auhum  plan.  It  will 
be  seen,  therefore,  that  easily  avaUable  statistics  usually 
point  to  the  success  of  that  system  and  the  failure  of  the 
Pennsylvania  plan.  In  reality,  the  statistics  are  so  con- 
structed that  it  is  impossible  to  reach  any  valid  conclusion 
from  a  study  of  those  that  can  be  found,  and  the  arguments 
of  tiiose  who  wrote  on  the  one  side  or  the  other  appear  to  be 
extremely  prejudiced.  It  would  seem  to  be  clear  that  almost 
any  plan  of  prison  administration  and  treatment  of  convicts 
works  well  in  the  beginning,  — ■  as  long  as  the  buildings  are 
new  and  the  adnmustrators  enthusiastic.  In  time  the 
buildings  become  overcrowded  and  insanitary,  inferior 
persons  are  employed  as  imderkecpers,  and  the  psychological 
glamour  of  the  earUer  years  is  replaced  by  a  general  peni- 
tentiary gloom.  Where  once  there  was  health  there  now  is 
disease ;  where  once  there  was  more  or  less  cheerful  acquies- 
cence there  now  is  friction.  Id  the  history  of  all  experiments 
of  the  continuous  solitary  system,  consumption,  dementia, 
and  insanity  supervened  and  so  shocked  the  community 
that  modifications  had  to  be  made.  The  Auburn  system  at 
first  was  carried  on  by  fear :  the  new-comer  was  completely 
"curbed,"  to  use  Captain  Lynda's  expressive  word;  a 
wink  or  a  whisper  brought  a  blow  from  the  keeper  and 
"  stripes, "  which  was  a  politer  word  than  flogging,  awaited 
any  further  resistance.  Corporal  punishment  by  the  cowskin 
whip  or  the  cat  o'  nine  tails  was  going  out  of  fashion  as  the 
middle  of  the  century  approached,'  and  as  soon  as  the  nature 

I  In  the  latter  put  ol  the  eWlteentlt  laahei  on  tlie  bare  back  (Eaaiey** 
ueuUify.  petty  Ureeny  wm  puntalied  /lufiono,  I,  14S).  MMeMhiuetta  did 
in   IsdiaDk  ^  not  eieoedint  filteen      amy  witb  wbippjng  m  »  pnnUuniBt 
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of  the  method  by  which  discipUoe  was  enforced  in  prisooB 
of  the  congregate  system  became  public  by  some  distressing 
ocample,  it  was  inevitable  that  opinion  would  turn  against 
it  as  it  had  earlier  turned  against'  the  solitary  system. 
Both  plans,  therefore,  were  modified.  The  inmates  of 
■  sohtary  prisons  were  given  more  human  companionship 
and  more  opportunities  for  relaxation,  and  the  inmates  of 
congregate  prisons,  like  the  Massachusetts  State  prison, 
were  permitted  to  talk  while  at  work,  so  that  the  difference 
between  the  two  became  simply  one  of  laboring  alone  or  in 
company.'  The  keepers  of  the  prisons  of  that  time  seem  to 
be  fairly  united  in  doubts  as  to  the  reforming  of  any  con- 
siderable number  of  convicts.  The  sohtary  plan  was 
'  believed  to  give  abundant  opportunity  for  introspection 
and  for  the  making  of  good  resolutions ;  but  the  number  of 
reconvictions  under  this  system  seems  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently large  to  cast  doubts  on  its  efficacy  in  this  respect. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Auburn  system  in  its  pristine  vigor 
was  not  supposed  to  reform,  but  to  habituate  a  man  to 
obedience  and  labor;  it  is  certain,  however,  that  either  of 
them  was  preferable  to  the  old  plan  of  promiscuous  herding 
in  idleness.  When  the  prisoner's  term  of  service  was  over 
or  upon  his  pardon,  he  was  given  a  new  suit  and  three  or 

for  crime  in  1813  {Public  and  Gmurel  waa  aboliihed  io  ISSO  by  act  of  Coor 

LafBt    of  .  .  .  MoMMOelnueUi.    Boeton,  greBS    iSUUvitt    at    Larga,    iz.    CIK). 

ISie.  fr,  341).    The  Harrison  County  Aa  a  rule  the  reformers  of  tbose  d^ 

whippios     post    in    western    Viripnia  were  more  solicitoua  of  tbe  b*eka  ol 

was  bewed  down  in  1810  according  to  convicts  and  Blaves  Chan  they  wa«  of 

Bdr.  E.  C.  Smith  of  Clarksburg.  West  the   backa  of   free  American   dtiaena. 

Virginia,     la    IS31,    Levi    Woodbury,  On  the  genera]  subject,  see  An  Env 

who  was  then  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  on  Flogging  in  Uu  Navy.mpriatad  fram 

infolmed  the  commanding  officers  that  the  Democraiie   Retiea  for   1849,   and 

the    President    and    the    department  Qardner    W.    Allen's    "  Introduction" 

wished  them  to  subetitute  finea,  badges  to   TKe  Paptrt  i^  .  .  .  DaUoa  <NaTal 

of  disgrace,   and   "other  mild   GoireC'  History    Society's    Publicatioiu.    yiil}, 

tions"  for  wbipping.  whenever  the  laws  p.  niii. 

permitted  (WnltTigi  of  Ltri  Woodbury,  '  For  an  account  of  this  prison  M« 

i,  454).    Owing  to  the   persistent  en-  Gamaliel    Bradford's    Dacrijition    amd 

deavors  of  Senator  John   P.   Hale  of  Hitiorical  Sketch  of  (he   MitimrtmnUt 

New  Hampshire,  flogsilig  in  the  navy  ^tote  Priitm  <Charieatown,   1816). 
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fire  doUaiB  in  money.  Some  keepers  added  good  advice 
and  in  some  places  there  were  societies  for  the  aid  of  dis- 
charged prisoners.  The  number  of  reconvictions  was  dis- 
heartening, taking  the  coimtry  through,  although  it  should 
be  said  that  those  who  had  experienced  the  Auburn  system 
in  its  first  days  preferred  to  commit  the  next  crime  outside 
the  limits  of  New  York  State. 

In  the  preceding  paragraphs  the  treatment  of  persons 
convicted  of  crime  has  alone  been  considered ;  but  there  were 
four  or  five  poor  debtors  to  one  regular  criminal  in  the  pris- 
ons of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States.  In  a  period  of 
eight  months  and  eighteen  days  from  June,  1829,  to  February, 
1830,  817  persons  were  imprisoned  for  debt  in  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  alone.  Of  these  30  owed  less  than  one  dollar 
each  and  233  between  one  dollar  and  five  dollars.  Nearly 
six  hundred  of  the  total  number  owed  less  than  twenty  dollars 
and  only  98  over  one  hundred  dollars.  In  Rochester,  New 
York,  in  the  year  1830,  24  persons  were  imprisoned  in  the 
county  jail  for  debts  of  less  than  one  dollar,  ranging  from 
six  cents  to  ninety  cents  apiece.'  Imprisonment  for  debt 
takes  us  back  to  the  England  of  Fielding  and  Smollett  and 
Daniel  Defoe.  The  Fleet  Prison,  with  its  great  halls  filled 
with  helpless,  hopeless  human  beings  had  its  repUca  in 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  other  American  cities  and 
towns.  The  theory  imderlying  imprisonment  for  debt 
was  that  the  unlawful  conversion  of  another  man's  property 
to  one's  own  use  was  criminal.  It  was  also  held  that  one 
way  to  secure  the  payment  of  the  debt  was  to  imprison 
the  debtor  and  thereby  arouse  the  active  interest  of  his 
family  and  of  all  those  who  were  likely  to  be  called  upon  to 

>  8m  BoBtoa  Priaon  Diadpline  Sd-  fai  1B18  undei  the  title  ot  A  DuguMi- 

oiety'e  Btporit,  v.  3S,  £0,  wad  vl,  67.  Hon  on  Impriionmail  for  DM  at  tha 

A  powerful  indicttDent  ot  the  exutins  Praelict  eiu(«  in  Qtt  Slatt  (if  New  Ttirk. 

■yBtem   wu  puUiihad   at   New  York  By  Boieard. 
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take  any  part  in  liis  support  to  bring  about  his  release  and, 
thereby,  enable  him  again  to  take  up  the  business  of  family 
bread  winning.  Many  of  the  imprisonments  for  small 
amounts  are  said  to  have  borne  the  character  of  spite  persecu- 
tions ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  a  man  would  take 
forethought  and  loan  a  proposed  victim  twenty-five  coits 
for  the  purpose  of  afterwards  imprisoning  him.  There  is 
'  no  question,  however,  as  to  the  multitude  of  imprisonments 
for  less  than  twenty  dollars,  and  the  position  of  these  small 
debtors  was  peculiarly  hard,  because  in  most  of  the  States 
they  could  not  claim  a  hearing  before  a  regular  judge,  but 
could  be  imprisoned  upon  an  execution  obtained  from  an 
exiguous  magistrate.  From  such  statistics  as  one  can  pro- 
cure and  such  other  indications  as  there  are,  it  would  seem 
'  that  the  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  the  hqrday 
;'  of  prosecutions  for  debt.  There  may  have  been  more  poor 
-  debtors,  more  poverty,  stricken  persons  in  those  times  of 
rapid  financial  changes,  or  it  may  be  that  in  the  recurrent 
financial  crises,  creditors,  found  it  more  necessary  to  secure 
the  moneys  that  were  due  tbem.  The  prisons  were  over- 
flowing with  poor  debtors  and  the  scandalous  conditions 
attending  their  incarceration  aroused  the  attention  of 
philanthropists  and  legislators.  Already,  the  poor  debtor's 
oath  had  been  devised  by  which  a  confessed  bankrupt,  on 
giving  up  all  his  property,  with  certain  trifling  exceptions,* 
and  swearing  that  he  had  none  concealed,  could  be  released 
from  aU  obhgations  to  his  creditors.  As  time  went  on, 
the  amount  that  the  person  taking  the  poor  debtor's  oath 
could  retain  was  constantly  increased.  The  labor  societies 
also  added  to  the  protection  of  the  laboring  classes  by  secur- 
ing the  passage  of  laws  giving  mechanics  a  lien  on  the  prod- 
ucts of  their  labor  and  thereby  made  the  path  of  the  dia- 

>  See  the  present  mrk,  ii,  41ft~13a 
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honest  employer  more  difficult.^  In  the  early  days  of  the 
poor  debtor  lav  admmistrstion,  the  debtor  was  obliged  to 
maintain  himself  in  prison,  but  it  was  customary  to  grant 
him  considerable  enlargement,  sometimes  even  permitting 
him  to  live  and  work  anywhere  within  reach  of  the  jaiL 
As  the  years  of  the  nineteenth  century  went  by,  the  ten- 
dency was  to  restrict  him  more  and  more  to  the  prison  waUs 
and  to  compel  the  creditor  to  contribute  to  his  support. 
In  some  States,  the  authorities  maintained  the  debtor  for 
a  specified  time;  when  this  expired,  he  would  be  dis- 
charged unless  the  creditor  came  forward  and  assumed  the 
burden.  As  the  years  went  by  also,  there  is  observable  a 
general  tendency  throughout  the  States  to  limit  the  amount 
of  debt  imder  which  a  person  could  be  imprisoned  to  twenty 
dollars  and  this  did  away  with  much  of  the  petty  persecution. 
With  the  development  of  the  credit  system  throughout  the 
country,  with  the  rapidly  changing  conditions  of  buying  and 
selling,  and  with  the  rise  of  cities  and  towns,  tremendous 
dianges  occurred  in  the  modes  of  carrying  on  business.  ' 
There  were  recurrent  panics  and  demi-panics  and  the  legis- 
lators of  State  and  nation  were  obliged  to  act  to  enable  the 
biisiness  of  the  country  to  go  on.  In  the  olden  time,  bank- 
ruptcy had  been  a  matter  of  special  l^;islation  for  each  in- 
dividual or  for  a  group  of  cases.  One  of  the  earliest  American 
bankruptcy  laws  was  Uiat  of  Maryland,  under  which  James 
Greenleaf  had  obtained  a  discharge  from  prosecution  by  his 
creditors  in  1798.  In  1800,  Congress  passed  a  federal  bank- 
ruptcy act  by  virtue  of  which  Robert  Morris  obtained  his 
freedom.*  These  and  other  similar  laws  related  to  persons 
who  were  oigaged  in  trade  or  business ;  they  did  not  relieve 
ordinary  individuals  from  the  penalties  of  statutes  relating 

>  AnMTuan    /ndiufrial    Soddg,    ▼, 
2S.  20.  121.  laa  101- 
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to  dd:>t.  Even  with  these  limitations,  they  do  not  seem  to 
have  worked  well,  and  the  federal  act  and  some  of  the  others 
were  repealed.  The  Panic  of  1837,  and  the  widespread 
commercial  distresa  that  followed  it,  again  brought  the 
question  before  the  country.  In  1841,  Congress  passed 
'  another  general  bankruptcy  law,*  but  this  like  the  earli^ 
'  one  proved  to  be  unsatisfactory  in  many  respects  and  was 
'  repealed  not  long  afterward  and  no  more  general  legisla- 
tion was  attempted  until  after  the  close  of  the  War  for 
Southern  Independence. 

Of  all  the  unfortunate  and  incapacitated  persons  who 
come  down  to  us  in  the  pages  of  history,  none  so  arouse  our 
sympathies  as  those  who  were  afflicted  with  some  form  of 
insanity ;  but  in  the  older  time  they  aroused  no  sympathy 
whatever.  In  America,  as  in  England,  demented  persons 
were  regarded  as  guilty  of  having  done  something  wrong, 
although  what  it  wafl  that  they  had  done  no  one  could 
tell.  In  colonial  days  deranged  and  crazy  persons  were  cared 
for  by  their  families  and  neighbors  in  isolated  rooms  in  the 
house  or,  if  dangerously  violent,  they  were  confined,  some- 
times in  chains,  in  an  outhouse  or  in  a  cellar.  Poor  and 
lonely  insane  persons  who  "came  on  the  town"  were  treated 
in  a  similar  manner,  confined  by  themselves  in  the  alms- 
houses or  otherwise  secured.  At  the  beginning  of  the  prison 
era,  they  were  handed  over  to  the  keepers  of  the  prisons  and 
jails,  who  often  were  extremely  unwilling  to  accept  th^i,  but 
could  not  help  themselves.  Occasionally  a  conunittee  from 
a  philanthropic  society  or  a  legislative  body  would  visit  a 
prison  or  two  and  describe  a  most  distressing  condition  of 
affairs;  but  no  one  thought  of  doing  anything,  probably 
because  no  one  had  any  idea  of  what  could  be  done.  In 
December,  1837,  the  directors  of  the  Ohio  Lunatic  A^lum 

*  Slatutei  at  Laroe,  t,  440,  614. 
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quoted  from  a  report '  that  a  conmiittee  of  the  New  Hamp- 
shire legislature  had  drawn  up  with  a  view  to  explain  the  rea- 
son for  there  being  so  many  more  lunatics  in  that  State  than 
had  been  expected.  It  appears  from  this  report  that  many 
persons  "laboring  under  an  inoffensive  hallucination  of 
mind"  had  been  found  wandering  about  the  country  the 
sport  of  unthinking  boys  and  unprincipled  men.  Others 
had  been  found  in  close  confinement,  some  were  in  cages 
made  for  the  purpose,  others  In  outbuildings  or  garrets  or 
cellarfl  in  private  houses ;  and  still  others  had  been  found 
in  the  county  jails,  incarcerated  with  felons ;  and  a  few 
had  been  discovered  in  the  cellars  of  almshouses  that  were 
"  never  warmed  by  fire,  or  lighted  by  the  rays  of  the  sun." 
In  one  prison  in  Massachusetts,*  an  investigator  found' 
a  man  confined  in  a  dark  room  in  a  cellar  where  he  had 
lived  for  seventeen  years ;  be  had  protected  himself  against 
the  cold  by  stuffing  hay  into  the  cracks  of  the  door,  his  food 
being  passed  to  him  through  a  wicket. 

The  Pennsylvanians  appear  to  have  been  the  first  to 
try  to  alleviate  the  lot  of  the  insane,  for  as  early  as  1751, 
some  provision  was  made  for  them  in  the  hospital  at  Phil- 
adelphia. But  the  first  public  institution  that  was  devoted 
delusively  to  the  care  of  the  insane  was  the  Eastern  Lunatic 
Asylum  that  was  opened  at  Williamsburg  in  Virginia  in 
1773.*    In  1801,  the  commissioners  of  the  poor  of  Charleston,  , 

>  IHneton    of    tlie    Ohio    Lunatio  m  to   MMHtchuatttti  iiuiitutloiu,   bm 

Aaylvm'l     T}iitd     Bepart     (Deoembar,  A  Manorial  to  llu  Ltoidattire  at  Mtut»- 

1837).  P..4.  cAuutfi   Dcned  by   tbe   "Ornrnen   of 

'  ^>T  famumBraUa  InstaiMM  of  hanh  the  Poor"  of  DuiTen  and  tUted  Febm- 

■nd  '  ne^isait    treatment    at    luane  ary    ID.    1843.     One    of    Mum    Diz'a 

ptmona.   ne   Doiothea    L.  Dix'a    Jf*-  most   Temarkabla    reports   wbb    a   Rt- 

morial  to  the  Ltgutatwe   of  AfouocAu-  view   of  (Ac   PreunJ    Crmdition    c^   0\t 

UUm    which    U    dated  Juiuvr.    1843,  StaU   Ptnxtmtiam   of  Ktntucku   whiob 

and    ■DfaMqnaiit     hmuioiUIh     to    the  mm  printed  at  FrankTort  in  1846. 
IsguUtnna    of    Kentucky,    Tetmeaaee,  'Sm    the    pnaent    work,    to),    iil, 

PennaylTBnia,  and  other  Qtatea.     For  571. 
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South  Carolina,  were  given  the  care  of  "all  lunatics,  or 
persons  disordered  in  their  senses"  who  might  be  confined 
in  the  poor  house.'  Little  more  seems  to  have  been  done 
for  the  care  of  the  mentally  unbalanced  until  the  era  of 
the  War  of  1812.  In  1813,  mranbers  of  the  Society-  of 
Friends  in  Philadelphia  associated  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  asylum  for  the  relief  of  persons  deprived  of  the 
use  of  their  reason.'  In  1814,  Dr.  George  Parkman  of 
Boston  issued  a  pamphlet  entitled  "  Proposals  for  Elstablish- 
ing  a  Retreat  for  the  Insane"  and  followed  this  in  1817  with 
another  on  the  "  Management  of  Lunatics  with  Illustrations 
of  Insanity"  and  in  1818  with  "Remarks  on  Insanity."' 
Mainly  as  a  result  of  the  interest  in  the  treatment  of  the 
insane  that  is  indicated  in  these  and  other  writings  the 
McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  foimded  in  1818  by 
private  benefaction  and  placed  under  the  charge  of  the 
management  of  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  a 
privately  supported  institution  at  Boston.*  State  le^s- 
latures  slowly  recognized  the  obligations  of  the  community 
'  to  provide  proper  care  and  surroundings  for  the  insane  poor, 
and  several  State  institutions  were  established  in  the  third 

lOrdtnonce*  o/  tht  CUu  CoancU  i4  ■  Dr.   J.   L.   HUdreth'a  Public   Cm* 

CharUOm    (1802),  p.    229.     Thii    or-  0/  Of  Itaant  in  ifoMOcAiuettt  (Cwo- 

diniuce    wad    uoended    in    181B    by  bridse,  1897)   u  a  brief  aiul  nad«bl* 

Buthoriiing  the  w&rdMia  of  tiie  dty  to  bo^. 

oommit  to  the  "Aiylum  for  LimatiM"  *Bee    R.    C.    WatentoiL'a    Coitii- 

•ttaohed  to  the  city  poor  houae  "per-      iion    of   Iht   Inttmi    in    "'" '  intli 

■oiu  laboring  under  insuiity"  brought  (Boston.     1S43) ;      Morrill     Wynuui'i 

to   the   Euard   houn   or   found   ctroU-  fiorly  BitUrv  of  th«  IfcLton  Arybam 

ins  fn  the  itreeta  or  othenriie  inoom-  /or   the   Intan$.     For    an   aoeomt    of 

moduos  the  citiiena;    see  A  CMtdion  John    McLean's    boQueat,    aea    N.    I. 

^  Iht  Ordinanea  of   Ih*    City    Council  Bowditah'a    Hittory    rf   Ou    Manatkm. 

<^    Charledim     (1823),   f.     7.     South  ttUt   General   Hotpilal  (Borton,  1872). 

Carolina   MtaUiihed   a   State   lunatic  pp.   64^7.     Reports   of   the   MctiOBn 

aajdum  in  1822,  R.  Milli'i  Stati*Uc4  ^  Aaylum  are  oontained  in  the  Maam. 

BovOi  Carolina,  213.  ehueetta    General    Hoapital'a    Anmtei 

■Ths    "Annual    Reporti"     (1813-  Rtportt.     For   a   hortile    view   of    tbe 

IStS)   ot  tliia  inititutioa  ^ve  an  ex-  McLean     Aiylum,     lee    An     AeBommt 

eaUcmt    idea    of     the    proBma    of    tlie  of  O^  trnvriMOtanmt  and  Suffmiv  af 
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decade  of  the  century.'  The  Ohio  Lunatic  Aaylum  was 
opened  in  1839  and  proved  to  be  a  veiy  creditable  establish- 
ment for  that  time,  because  the  managera  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  all  the  earlier  ezperimenta,  the  failures  as  well  as  the 
successes.*  The  Massachusetts  State  Asylum  at  Worcester, 
which  was  opened  in  1833,  was  regarded  by  contemporaries 
with  a  good  deal  of  admiration,  partly  because  it  was  built 
within  the  appropriation,  which  seems  to  have  been  an 
unusual  occurrence  even  in  those  days.  The  advocates  of 
better  methods  for  the  treatment  of  insane  persons  had 
argued  that  many  cases  of  insanity  were  curable.  In  l^e 
early  years,  however,  the  number  of  "cures"  was  not  large 
because,  so  it  was  said,  the  early  groupings  of  lunatics 
comprised  the  most  deplorable  cases  to  be  found.  More 
than  one-half  of  those  who  were  taken  to  Worcester  in  the 
fiiBt  year  came  from  jails  and  almshouses  and  the  majority  of 
them  had  already  been  confined  for  more  than  ten  years.' 
When  the  incoming  flow  of  patients  represented  the  normal 
amount  of  insanity,  a  considerable  portion  would  be  cured,  so 
it  was  expected,  but  up  to  1850  or  1860,  these  expectations 
had  not  been  fulfilled.' 

The  philanthropiate  and  reformers  had  traced  much  of  the 
crime  and  distress  that  was  to  be  found  around  tiiem  to  the 
habit,  that  was  quite  widespread  in  those  days,  of  pur- 

<Bm    The  North   AnurieoH   lUwimt,  •  lUporU   and  OOur   DfiamunU   r«- 

xbr,    n>.    91-131;     Ediraid    Jarrb'B  Utine   t»   H«    StaU    LmuOie    Fofintol 

/naomlto  ami   Ji>Mn«   Atj^umt;    John  ol    WorcmUr,   Maw.    <Bo«toii,    1S37), 

M.  Qalt'*  Smoim  on  Attfittmi  far  Ptt'  aqtecdally  p.  37  and  fd.    Put  of  tlib 

torn    ^    Utuound    Mind    (Blohmond,  report  !■  in  BoMoa  Piimm  Diiclpljne 

18M)    and    "BMoad    Soriea"    (Rioli-  Bodot]'*!  Jiaport*,  ix,  2M. 
mood.    1863);    and  0«oite  L.   Hmiri-  <Btfaiiiaf  with   1S40,  tha  tadenl 

•on**  £«ffutaKi>n  mi  Iiuanilw  .  .  .  Lw-  oannuM   oontain    infomution    on    tha 

noqr    Loot  ...  a/   A*    Vnilad   Stata  daftctiTa  and  dapandent  daaaaa;    aaa 

(0  .  .  .  JSas.  B.  C.  Lunt'a  Ktu  lo  Oit  .  .  .  Couu*. 

*  8aa  Dinotota  of  th«  Ohio  Lunatic  |  E.    Oaona  Tuokar'a  Progrmi  of  Uu 

Aaylnm'a  KtfMH*,  iii  flDaEambei,  1B37J ;  Uniud  Blaft   (New   York,    ISSfi),  oh. 
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I  chasing  sharra  in  lotteries.^  Ill  succesa  had  driven  men  to 
drink,  had  induced  them  to  steal,  and  had  even  deranged 
their  intellects.  Success,  however,  did  not  reward  the 
readjusters  so  soon  in  this  matter  as  it  had  in  others.  In- 
deed, until  the  multiplication  of  stocks  and  bonds  provided 
an  outlet  for  speculative  desire,  lotteries  maintained  iheir 
place  despite  reformers,  legislatures,  and  courts  of  law. 
The  truth  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  legislators  in 
those  day?  hesitated  to  use  the  taxing  power  and  preferred 
to  raise  funds  for  schools  and  colleges  and  internal  improve- 
ments by  means  of  lotteries,'  for,  whatever  might  be  said 
against  them,  it  was  certain  that  money  raised  in  this  way 
was  always  "cheerfully  paid."  It  was  an  expensive  process, 
for,  generally  speaking,  for  every  hundred  thousand  doUars 
paid  by  the  pubhc  for  lottery  tickets,  about  one-htdf  went 
to  the  managers  of  the  enterprise  and  to  the  ticket  brokers 
and  sellere  and  of  the  other  half  about  one-third  went  to  the 
beneficiary  and  the  other  two-thirds  to  the  buyers  of  tickets 
in  the  form  of  prizes.  No  tax  ever  brought  in  so  small 
a  net  percentage  as  a  lottery. 

Moreover,  the  practice  of  "insuring"  or  betting  that 
a  number  would  be  lucky  or  unlucky  encouraged  gam- 
bling to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  device  that  ever 
claimed  respectability.     And  there  were  very  serious  charges 

I  Id  1830.  the  Qrand  Jury  of  the  •  Job  R.  Tyaon  on  pase  20  trf  lA 
City  of  New  York  "presented"  the  Br<^  Smtu  of  tht  .  .  .  LoUay  Sy»- 
gI0*.t  and  KTowing  evils  of  latteriei.  tan  (Pbilsdelphia.  1833)  itatee  tihat 
They  found  that  from  August  12  to  there  were  about  four  hundrnd  lot- 
November  10,  fourteen  lotteries  had  tery  Khemea  than  goicj  en  in  nine 
been  drawn  in  the  aiy,  comprising  States,  the  yearly  amount  of  jMiita 
Eve  hundred  thousand  tickets  that  in  them  being  something  ovtc  filt^ 
were  sold  for  aeuly  two  and  oDo-half  three  millioD  dollan.  There  were  thai 
million  dollars  or  at  a  yearly  rate  of  two  hundred  lottery  offices  in  PfaSa- 
nearly  ten  million  doUars.  See  O.  W.  delphia,  alone.  Thomas  Doyle'a  Fat 
Gordon's  Ltdure  before  the  Btuton  Year*  in  a  Lotttry  Office  (Boaton,  1841) 
Young  Men'i  Societu  on  the  Subject  of  '  •  ■  ■ 
LeUtriei  (Boston,  1S33),  Appendix, 
Nets  11. 
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made  of  fraud,  although  in  many  caaes  the  prq>ariiig  the 
numbers  and  the  drawing  them  from  the  wheel  was  all 
done  in  the  presence  of  Bome  hi^  official  as  a  Secretary 
of  State,  a  mayor,  a  governor,  and  the  public.  The  two' 
decades  following  the  crisis  of  1819  that  saw  bo  great  an  ad- 
vance in  manners  and  customs  of  tiie  people  in  one  way  or 
another  also  witnessed  the  greatest  development  of  lotteries  in 
our  history.  They  were  no  longer  confined  to  the  construction ' 
of  churches,  to  the  aid  of  privately  endowed  colleges,  or  to 
helping  corporations  to  dig  canals.  Now,  they  often  formed 
part  of  the  regular  financial  system  of  the  State,  as  the 
Literature  Fund  of  New  York  and  the  so-caUed  national 
lottery  for  the  building  of  a  court  house,  a  penitentiary, 
schoolhouses  and  other  pubUc  buildings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.^  Between  the  close  of  the  war  and  1820  several 
States  passed  acts  forbidding  the  sale  of  "foreign"  lottery 
tickets  within  the  State  limits,  prohibiting  private  lotteries, 
and  licensing  the  sellers  of  legal  lottery  tickets.*  The 
machinery  for  enforcing  tiiese  laws  seems  to  have  been  very 
ineffective  as  a  rule,  but  one  case,  that  of  Philip  J.  and  Men- 
dez  Cohen  against  the  State  of  Virginia,  worked  its  way  into 
the  Supreme  Court  and  secured  iounortality  through  a 
decision  made  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall.  By  1835  lotteries' 
had  been  forbidden  in  most  of  the  Old  Thirteen  States, 
but  the  selling  of  tickets  in  lotteries  outside  of  these  States 
went  on,  apparently,  as  merrily  as  ever,  and  it  was  not  until 
half  the  century  was  passed  that  any  real  impression  had 

>  W.  Bocait  Bryan'a  BMm  <^  At  land"  in  Rid«r'i  Rficdi  Itland  Bittori- 

Hational  Capital,  li,  38,  81.  ad  TraeU,  Second  SetiM,  No.  3,  Bud  in 

'  A.  R.  SpoSord  collected  much  in-  A,  F.  Ro«e'B  Hittory  of  LoUtria  in  Nan 

terertinB    infonnatioD    io    hii    "Lot-  York,    tht  evidence  presented  in  the 

tones  in  American  History"  in  Ameri-  Aeport  of  Oti  Triai  of  Charlet  N.  Bald- 

c&n     Historical     Association's     Stport  win    (New    York,    1818)    will    repay 

[or  1S92,  pp.  171-19S.     More  infontia-  perusal  by  any  one  who  wishes  to  get 

tion  can  be  found  in  John  H.  Btiness's  in  actual  insight  into  an  institution  of 

"CsQtury   of   Lotteries  in   Rhode   Is-  ft  by-gone  Bse. 
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'  been  made  on  this  most  demoralizing  institution.  With 
:  this  exception,  however,  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  saw  more  progress  in  the  reconstruction  of 
'  American  morals  than  all  the  years  that  had  preceded  since 
'  tbe  first  settlement  at  Jamestown  in  Virginia. 
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L  The  TamperuM  MartmmL  —  Chapter  xzxvii  (4  the  fourth 
roluine  oi  McMaster's  Butory  is  by  far  the  best  collected  accotuat 
of  the  socnal  readjustments  of  the  first  part  of  the  century ;  but  the 
author's  love  of  the  picturesque  sometimes  leads  a  reader  to  get  an 
overdrawn  impression. 

The  nine  Annval  ReparU  of  the  American  Temperance  Society 
from  1827  to  1836,  were  printed  at  Boston  and  were  followed  after 
1838  by  the  Reporti  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  American 
Temperance  Union.  The  fourth  to  the  sixteenth  RtporU  of  the 
Society  were  printed  in  three  volumes  at  New  York  io  1852  and  1853 
under  the  title  tA  Permanent  Temperance  DoeumenU.  This  last 
publication  taken  by  itself  gives  the  best  generally  accessible  account 
of  this  early  temperance  movement  In  addition  there  were  State 
Bodettea  and  local  societies.  Some  of  these  printed  reports  and  others 
did  not.  The  Panopliet,  from  1810  to  1820,  conttuns  much  material 
on  the  earlier  time.  Besides  Beecher*s  AubAiofraphy  may  be  men- 
tioned John  B.  Cough's  AittobioffTaphy,  Neal  Dow's  Rewiniieence*, 
L.  A.  Biddle's  Memorial  ,  .  .  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rtuh,  and  John 
Marsh's  Temperanee  ReooUeetioiu  which  were  jotted  down  in  his  <Jd 
age  and  published  at  New  York  in  1867.  A  digest  ot  State  kws  is 
in  The  Cydopadia  of  Temperance  and  ProkHntitm,  275-360.  Of  the 
compendious  books,  Daniel  Dorchester's  Liquor  Problem  in  All 
Affeg  ia,  perbape,  the  most  useful,  but  Woolley  and  Johnson's  Temper~ 
once  Prograi  of  the  Century  is  usable  and  accurate.  George  F. 
Clark's  Hittory  of  the  Temperance  Reform  in  Maasachueette  is  clear  and 
concise  and  of  wider  interest  than  the  title  implies. 

IL  Ptisoii  Diad^ine.  —  The  Pint  Annual  Report  of  the  Boston 
Prison  Disdplioe  Society  was  published  in  1826,  and  for  some  years 
thereafter  succeeding  reports  came  regularly  from  the  press.  The 
early  reports  attracted  so  much  attention  and  were  so  valuable  that 
they  were  reprinted  several  times,  partly  at  public  expense.  The 
first  report  contains  a  siumnary  of  the  actual  conditions  of  the  old 
style  prisons,'  the  second  report  contains  details  of  the  new  prisons 

iAneailferaa»antiaC.O.Haiii«s'B  7ork  (tS22).     A  later  uc^imt  ot  tho 

Rtport   on  Ott  PtmiUnUarv  iSiMtcm  «n  Auburn  lyBton  i>  Crime  and  PuniA- 

Iht    VniUd   aialti,   Prtjmtd   umlcr   a  mmt   by   Blanchard    Fo«ca(«.    at  on* 

R«Mlu<tint  <i/  Vis  Soattf  for  Ou  Prt-  tlma  i^rietui  tA  that  piiKm. 
"        '~           "        "     ^sCitgotNea 
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that  were  then  in  process  of  building  with  diagrams  showing  ^ 
arrangements.  In  later  reports  the  question  of  imprisonment  tor 
debt  is  taken  up  at  length.  The  news  of  these  experiments  in  Ammca 
spread  to  Europe  and  attracted  four  sets  of  explorers  into  the  dmngs 
of  the  trans-Atlantic  people.  Two  of  these  visitors,  De  Beaumont  and 
De  Tocqueville,  wrote  a  remarkable  report  which  was  translated  by 
Francis  lieber — with  considerable  annotation  —  and  was  published 
at  Philadelphia  in  1S33.^  In  the  "  Appendix  "  to  this  book  (p.  187) 
is  a  series  of  notes  on  conversations  with  prisoners  in  the  Eastern 
Pennsylvania  Penitentiary  and  on  page  199  notes  of  a  striking  con- 
vocation with  Captain  Lynds  to  which  may  be  added  a  note  on  him 
printed  on  page  156.  These  researchers  were  attracted  by  the  Auburn 
system,  partiy  perhaps  on  account  of  its  cheapness.  Another  in- 
vestigator, also  of  power  and  eminence.  Miss  Dorothea  L.  Dix,  published 
ID  1845  Remarlct  on  Pritont  and  Priton  Duciptine  in  the  United  Statet, 
which  might  almost  be  described  as  a  report  on  the  condition  of 
•ffaira  in  that  year.  She  favored  the  Pennsylvania  syatem  as  it  had 
been  worked  out,  mainly  because  of  her  dialike  of  the  terrorism  that 
was  required  by  the  congregate  system,  if  it  were  really  to  amount 
to  anything.*  Of  publications  that  came  directly  from  the  prisons  is 
A  BtitS  Aecouvi  bf  tke  ConatrucHon,  Management,  A  DiseipHne, 
etc.,  etc.,  of  the  New  York  State  Ptiwn  at  Avbum.  This  was  written 
by  Judge  Gershom  Powers,  agent  and  keeper  of  the  prison  and  a 
remarkable  man.  The  "  General  Regulations  and  Discipline  "  are 
printed  on  pages  1  to  21.  Chapter  viii  of  Frederick  H.  Wines's 
PwiiahmeKt  and  Riiformation  *  contains  the  only  oompendioua  account 

'Tbe    tiU«   la   On    (A«    PtmttTMary  (Bortoo,     1848).     Frandi    C.    Omy't 

SyriMn    in    Iht    Umtei    StoUt,    and    itt  tnct  oQ  FtUvn  DianvUnt  m  AwMriam 

AppHeaiicn  in  Franet  by  O.  De  Bmu-  (Bortoii,    1847),  F.    A.  Paaku>d'a    Yw- 

mont    and    A.    De  TooquaviUe,  tniu-  gutry  iide  lit*  AUtgtd  rmdmcv  ^  O* 

Utsd  by  Frukcis  Lieber.  StpwtiBfi    ef    Caimett,  .  .  .  lo     fn- 

<  For  a  f&TorabIc  view  of  the  un-  duee  Diteatt  and  DaanQtuttnL     Bff  ■ 

mititaMd    foUtude    plui.    *m    Georie  Cttum  of  Prmtti/ltama   (PhfladelptuB, 

W.   Smith'*  Otjaiet  <tf  Me  Sytan  i^  1S49),    aad    in    Oeone    Comba'a    B»- 

SelilaryCanfina»ait<^PruatttrtadopUd  markt     on  .  .  ,  Criminal     Ligidalitm, 

by    Ihe    State    t^   Pmnfylfanu.    This  and  .  .  .  Priaon    Diaeiptiiu    (Loodoa. 

waa  Gnt  publiahed  in    182B  and  waa  ISH). 

republiabed  in  1833  by  the  FhiUdelpbia  ■  The  tuU  title  ia  Pu»i*km»mi  ttarf 

Society     for     Alleviating  the  Miaariea  Rifarvtation.    An  Bittarieat   ill  i<>  h   ^ 

of    Public    PriaoDB.    The     proi     and  Ihe   Bit*   ttf   tlit   Pcnitenlwrv   S^alaat. 

eoOB  were  luminBd  up  in   Dr.   S.  O.  The    fint    edition    waa    poUidiMi    m 

Howe's    An    Euav    on    SoporaU   and  1896.    The  book  waa  nrviaed  by  dM 

Conoregata  Sj/iUmi  itf  Priaan  Ditdflitti  authot  in    1910  and   "a  new  adltilB 
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<tf  this  phase  of  penological  adjustment  by  ui  expert  on  the  general 
subject. 

reviled    and    cDlwged"   by   WmtliiDp  FennaylTBiiik    and    Aubon    Byftami" 

D.  Lue  WM  printed  with  hi  Abbn-  wia  left  ai  in  tlie  orifinal  edllioii  Hid 

Tlated    title    in    1910.     In    both    of  ao   wm  the  babUam^ucal  paracraph 

tlMaa  latw  nUtiiva  oh.  riii  on  "Tba  ri  tba  fnd  of  the  oriftMl  pnfaoe. 
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CHAPTER  Vn 

IHK  CHANOmO  BELIGIOnS  SCBHB 

In  colonial  days  Church  and  State  had  been  more  or  less 
.  mtimately  connected,  no  matter  whether  the  religious  body 
was  termed  "established"  or  simply  recognized  by  the 
rulers  as  the  dominant  religious  organization.'  With  the 
separation  from  England  hierarchical  control  disappeared  for 
the  moment :  Roman  Catholic  laymen  enjoyed  some  of  the 
privileges  of  Congregationalism  and  the  Episcopalians  also 
managed  their  own  afiairs.C  Then,  too,  the  contest  for  the 
poUtical  right's  of  man  temporarily  overshadowed  the  neces- 
sity of  providing  for  the  spiritual  care  of  the  soiil  and  the 
intense  idealism  of  the  day  gave  other  means  of  satisfying 
the  desire  for  a  future  life.^  Religious  systems  seemed  to  have 
broken  down.  This  opinion  may  reflect  only  the  feelings 
of  the  older  clergy  that  people  no  longer  listened  to  their 
ministrations  but  went  off  in  search  of  strange  gods,  —  gods 
that  to  us,  nowadays,  appear  to  be  quite  as  regular  as  the 
old  ones.  Thomas  Jefferson  represented  as  well  as  any  one 
this  radicalism  of  belief.  In  1820,  he  wrote  to  a  friend  that 
he  hoped  the  "genuine  and  simple  religion  of  Jesus"  mi^t 
be  restored,  for  it  had  become  so  "muffled  up  in  mysteries" 
that  it  was  concealed  from  the  vulgar  eye.  He  wished  that 
now  men  would  use  "the  talent  of  reason"  that  God  had 
confided  to  them.*    In  the  preceding  year  William  Ellery 

>  See  tt»  iveaetit  work,  toU.  1, 
and  iii,  unlnx  Um  index  under  "i 
Ugkni"  end  the  seTeral  lecta. 
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Channing  in  a  sermon  at  Baltimore  had  expressed  some*  t 
what  similar  ideas.  That  sermon  was  in  the  nature  of  a 
declaration  of  independence  on  the  part  of  the  Unitarians 
and  an  exposition  of  their  beliefs.'  The  Scriptures,  he 
said,  were  "the  records  of  God's  successive  revelations  to 
mankind,  and  particularly  of  the  last  and  most  perfect 
revelation  of  His  will  by  Jesus  Christ"  who  is  the  only 
"master  of  Christians";  and  whatever  He  taught  "we," 
cpeaning  Unitarians,  "regard  as  of  divine  authority." 
Forty  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  War  for  Southern  Inde- 
pendence, Theodore  Parker,  the  foremost  Unitarian  minister 
of  that  time,  stated  tiiat  the  New  Testament  contained  four 
doctrines'  that  had  been  "taught  even  by  Jesus  of  Naz- 
areth" and  that  he,  Theodore  Parker,  took  "neither  him 
nor  the  New  Testament"  for  bis  master.  What  was  good 
in  both  he  used  and  he  tried  to  lift  up  men  whom  he  saw 
"bowed  down  before  the  superstition  of  the  Protestants." 
On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lyman  Beecher  and  his  daughter, 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe,  held  vigorous  opinions  of  Uni-/ 
tarianlsm,  even  of  the  earlier  type.  The  latter  declared 
that  the  Unitarian  denomination  was  "  a  whole  generation 
in  the  process  of  reaction,"  while  her  father  regarded  it  as 
"  the  deadly  foe  of  human  happiness, "  for  its  direct  tendency 
was  to  prevent  true  conviction,  stop  revivals,  and  leave  men 

1  TUa  iBnDoti  may  mo«t  tuHj  ba  BtMrvoir.     He  can  pom  out  what  ha 

found    in    Th*    Work*   <>/   WtBiam   S.  haa   mod.    but  he   haa   no   pennanent 

CAonnuv    ianied    by    th«    American  louTcca  of  Ideal ;    and  he  write*  lor 

Unitarian  AnodatioD  in  1S75,  p.  367.  popularity."     "Hammond  Papen"   In 

It  haa  also  been  printad  in  many  other  Library  al  Congreea. 

forma.     Dr.    Fenn'i    article    on    Uni-  *  Theodore    Parker   to    Mis.    8.    B. 

tarianitu  in  Th*  Rdigunu  Bvtoni  of  White,    May    23.    185S;     Maouacript 

Nne    Bnotand:     Kmn't    Chapd    Ltn-  in    the    Maaaachuaetta    Hirtorical    8o- 

Itirei.    pp.    77-133,    ia  dittinetiy  int«r-  dety.     The  four  doctrinea  enumerated 

eeting.     Tbomai    Cooper,    wiitinc    to  by    Parker    are    "(1)  bOel    dvpraiiita, 

J.  A.  Hammond  in  1836.  aaid,  "Chan-  (S)  a    umM/^    Ood;     (3)  the    Saba- 

ninj;   k   not   an   oriciiial    writer  —  hia  Hon  of  a  few  by  the  mtriU  <^  Jnat, 

langnaKe    ia    good,    and    hii    religioui  ft  (4)  the  eUmai  ilainTMitMm  of  tlw  (nat 

opiniona  liberal,  but  he  hai  no  ideal  of  Mam  of  Mankind." 
hia  own.    He  ia  not  a  Sprint,  but  a 
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bound  hand  and  foot  under  the  power  of  the  adversary.' 
In  1825  he  prophesied  that  at  no  distant  day  Unitarianism 
would  "cease  to  darken  and  pollute  the  land,"  but  even 
lyman  Beecher's  life  was  not  to  cease  without  charges  that 
he  hiiQBelf  had  weakened  somewhat  on  one  of  the  cardinal 
beUefs  of  the  old  New  England  Calvinists.*  Moreover, 
the  fact  that  Channing's  sermon  was  preached  at  Baltimore, 
the  first  city  of  Maryland,  is  in  itself  significant  of  the  reli- 
gious change,  for  it  was  Maryland  that  had  provided  in  the 
"good  old  colonial  days"  boring  of  the  tongue,  branding 
of  the  forehead,  and  death  on  the  scaffold  for  him  who 
.announced  his  disbelief  in  the  Holy  Trinity,' 

As  the  century  advanced  change  succeeded  change ;  new 
doctrines,  new  disciplines,  new  modes  of  procedure  are 
everywhere  to  be  discerned.*  To  a  twentieth  century 
historical  onlooker  it  is  oftentimes  difficult  to  comprehend 
what  some  of  these  differences  really  were  and  even  more 
difficult  to  understand  how  men  were  willing  to  sacrifice 
themselves  and  their  families  for  what  seem  to  have  been 
distinctly  doubtful  matters  or  matters  of  small  moment. 
But  so  it  was,  and  however  much  difficulty  one  may  have 
in  understanding,  there  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  the 
earnestness  of  purpose  and  tenacity  of  belief  of  the  holders 
of  any  one  of  these  hundred  or  more  religious  divimons 
deserve  the  most   earnest   and   respectful    consideration.* 

>  Icnii*ii    B««oh«r'«    Avtabiagrapliii.      thst  wu  rei»emitKtlT«  <d  *  tjp*  of  ' 
a.  66.  110. 


•  Trial  <tf  Luman  Buchtr,  DJ>.  bt-  ■  Cennu  Bureou'i   Spteial   Smpvtit, 

jor*    til*   Prabjiten/  rf  Cvncinnolt,   on  RtUguni*  Bodia:     1908,   Pt.    t,   cv»- 

M«    Charge    cf    Henta     (New    York,  delly  pagea  QQ  and  fol.,  which  giTe  Ite 

183C).  date    of    orcaniiatioa.     In    the    "la- 

'  8m  Uie  present  work.  vol.  ii,  430  tioduction "    there    i>    a    comparativ* 

lA  aot«.  analyiU  of  the  Cantvm  of  1S60  and  I860. 

•Chapter  z.  Part  Second  of  Chap-  John    Hayward'a  Aditrion  Cratdt  a»i 

naa  and  O'Naal'i  Antu^  of  Ntwbtrrv.  Statitlia   (Boston,   1836)   givM  ttetaOi 

South    Carolina,    contains    a    detailed  of    the  existing  denomiikatkna  Df    llw 

kooount  of  religion  in  that  one  county  earlier  tiiael 
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Among  the  Baptists  there  were  a  dozen  different  bodies :  f 
there  were  the  regular  Baptists,  the  Seventh-day  Baptists, 
the  Free  Baptists,  the  Free-will  Baptists,  the  General 
Six  Principle  Baptist-s,  and  the  Two-Seed-in-the-Spirit 
Fredeetinarian  Baptists  and  there  were  three  colored  Baptist 
bodies.  There  were  also  a  dozen  or  so  Methodist  bodies  :i 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  was  the  regular  organ- 
ization and  then  there  were  the  Methodist  Protestant  Church, 
the  Congregational  Methodist  Church,  the  New  Congre- 
gational Methodist  Church,  and  the  Independent  Methodist 
Church.  The  regular  Methodist  organization  was  divided 
on  the  slavery  and  anti-slavery  question  into  the  "Church" 
and  the  "Church  South"  and  the  colored  Methodists 
worshipped  by  themselves  and  formed  their  own  church 
bodies,  as  the  African  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the 
African  Union  Methodist  Protestant  Church,  the  Union 
American  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  the  African  Meth- 
odist Episcopal  Zion  Church,  and  the  Reformed  Zion  Union 
Apostolic  Church,  and  as  many  more.  The  Presbyterians 
were  not 'so  thoroughly  subdivided,  but  there  were  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  them,  as  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America.  Then  there  was  the  Welsh  Calvinist 
Methodist  Church  which  was  a  Presbyterian  body.  Some 
of  the  Presbyterian  Churches  were  divided  by  the  line 
between  freedom  and  slavery,  and  there  were  also  colored 
Presbyterian  Churches.  Besides  these  numerically  strong 
Protestant  organizations,  there  were  isolated  sects  as  the 
Adventists,  who  were  grouped  imder  half  a  dozen  names: 
the  Shakers  or  United  Society  of  Believers  as  they  termed 
themselves,  the  Rappists,  the  Dunkers  or  German  Baptist 
Brethren  in  four  fonns,  the  Quakers  in  four  forms,  the  Latter- 
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,  Day  Saints,  or  Mormons  as  they  are  usually  termed,  in  three 

'  forms,  a  dozen  kinds  of  Mennonites,  among  them  the 
Amish  and  the  Old  Amish,  the  Moravians  in  two  forms,  and 

rthe  Schwenkfelders,  the  Campbellites,  and  the  Millerites. 
Indeed,  with  the  coming  of  the  German  and  Scandinavian 
immigrants  in  the  middle  of  the  century,  there  was  a  further 
addition  to  the  minor  sects ;  but  if  the  Reverend  James 
W.  Alexander  was  right  in  his  assessment  of  them,  oine- 
tenths  of  the  German  Protestants  '  in  New  York  City  were 
infidels  and  radicals,  and  the  German  Reformed  Church 
itself  was  mad  after  a  "delusive  transcendentalism" ;  but 
very  likely  he  was  ill  informed  and  generalized  on  insuffi- 
cient premises. 

I  The  multiplicity  of  sects  did  not  imply  a  lack  of  religious 
fervor  among  large  portions  of  the  people.*  Alexander's 
own  career  in  New  York  showed  that  there  was  opportunity 
for  evangelical  preaching  and  teaching.  After  a  preliminary 
settlement  of  some  years,  he  left  New  York  for  a  time,  but 
was  recalled  by  the  same  congregation.  For  his  second 
administration  a  great  church  was  built  and  the  sale  of  pewa 
in  it  before  the  edifice  was  completed  brought  in  enou^ 
money  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  building  and  of  the  land  on 
which  it  was  situated.  To  provide  more  room  the  organ 
was  moved  from  its  usual  place  to  the  wall  behind  the  pulpit 
and  the  additional  pews  were  sold  before  they  were  fini^ed. 
Alexander  seems  to  have  been  appalled  at  the  size  of  his 
audiences.  He  always  wished  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
free  church  and  he  had  endeavored  to  secure  a  number  of 
free  pews  in  the  new  building.  To  satisfy  his  longings  his 
people  erected  a  mission  chapel  for  him  where  he  preached 
once  a  week  to  all  those  who  came  to  him.     And  Alexander 

■  Famaiar     LetUrt    t^    Jama     W.      liriied  at  GsnatidaisUK.  N.  T..  in  1S33 
AUaatdtr,  U.  173,  170.  uul   1823,   Ohio   Churab   Hiatoty  So- 

*Bet,  however,  "Plain  Truth,"  pub-      drty'a  Pop«r#,  ri,  1-22. 
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was  only  one  of  many  strong,  eloquent,  and  earnest  preachers 
who  gave  joy  and  hope  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men 
and  women. 

As  the  years  went  by,  the  activities  of  the  churches  wi- 1 
dened.  The  religious  people  began  to  look  after  the  affairs 
of  the  body  and  before  long  devoted  so  much  time,  strength, 
and  resources  t-o  the  founding  and  maintaining  of  schools, 
hospitals,  and  recreative  organizations  that  the  modem 
observer  sometimes  finds  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
those  that  may  well  be  looked  upon  as  religious  and  those 
that  are  mainly  concerned  with  physical  and  mental  wel- 
fare. The  Quakers  had  always  supervised  the  worldly 
doings  of  their  members  and  so  had  the  early  New  England 
Congregationalists ;  but  neither  of  these  bodies  had  gone 
outside  of  their  own  denomination.  Now,  the  churches 
became  seized  with  a  missionary  spirit  to  send  devout  men 
and  women  into  the  hidden  recesses  of  the  great  cities  and 
into  the  wildest  regions  of  America,  Africa,  and  Asia,'  to 
preach  the  word  of  God  and  to  teach  the  proper  care  of*the 
mind  and  body  to  those  of  other  ways  of  thinking  on  religion 
and  possessing  different  ideas  as  to  the  duty  of  man  to 
himself  and  to  his  neighbor.  Alexander  envied  the  Epis- 
copalian, Dr.  Muhlenberg,  because  he  had  only  a  free 
church ;  but  he  also  records,  possibly  not  with  entire  appro- 
bation, that  Muhlenberg  had  on  his  staff  an  apothecary  who 

>  Tba     hiatoiy     of     tlw     Atnerieta  otlwr  locietiea  which   united   fn    I8U 

Board  of   CommliwioDera   loi    Foreign  in   the  American   MiasionBry  Asaocd*- 

HiMiotM    may    be    easily    tnu«d    in  tion.     Sea  Lewia  Tappan'i  Hiiloru  «l 

Kufui    Anderson's     Manorial     Volunu  Ott    AnMrican    Mitiionarv    Auociaii«n 

4f  tkc  f'vtt  F<%  yeori  l^t  was  iMued  (New    York,     1S66J.     The  tniadonuy 

by  the  Boati]  in  1661.     The  flnt  two  spirit  is  vividly  shown  in  the  Mtmoirt 

Anttuai     Rtporli     at     the     American  of  tkt  Bea.  Somutl  J.  MitU  by  Oardiner 

Board  ^e  tbe  details  of  its  onanisa-  Spring  (New  York,    1820)   and  in  the 

tion.       TUb     association     repreeented  lives  of  Adonjram  Judson  by  his  son, 

tlavdialden  ••  w«ll  as  other  persons.  Edward  Judson,  and  by  Fnncu  Way- 

Those  who  favored  missioaary  eatet-  land, 
isisas    and    abhorred    slavery    formed 
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adminiBtered  to  all  free  of  chaise  and  four  Sisters  of  Mercy 
who-  in  one  year  had  cared  for  twelve  thousand  persons. 
Had  Alexander's  life  been  prolonged,  it  would  have  been 
interesting  to  read  his  comments  on  the  Episcopal  sisterhood 
and  St.  Luke's  Hospital  founded  by  Muhlenberg.  How  it  all 
appeared  to  the  Reverend  James  Dixon,  an  English  Method- 
ist, who  visited  Boston  in  1848,  is  interesting.  He  noted 
that  the  Sabbath  there  was  strictly  observed,  but  it  was  a 
painful  reflection  to  him  —  nevertheless  —  that  the  churches 
should  be  "  occupied  by  a  race  who  preach  a  diluted  kind 
of  Socinianism"  and  that  the  bold,  broad,  deep  faith  of  the 
original  settlers '  should  be  replaced  by  "  the  meagre  and 
flimsy  philosophy  now  announced  in  their  pulpits." 

Territorially  there  was  a  somewhat  free  distribution  of 
reUgiouB  bodies.  Loiiisiana  —  the  old  Louisiana  —  was 
peculiarly  the  abode  of  the  Roman  Catholics  as  was  natural 
from  its  early  history ;  but  they  were  strong  in  the  homes  of 
the  Irish  immigrants,  —  in  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Philadelphia,  —  and  there  was  the  old  Catholic  population  of 
Maryland.^  Among  the  Evangelical  sects  the  Presbyterians 
were  strong  in  the  old  Northeastern  States,  but  there  the 
Methodists  and  Baptists  were  competing  vigorously  with 
them.  Transappalachia,  however,  was  the  harvesting  place 
.'  for  the  Methodists  and  the  Baptists,  for  their  beliefs  and 
modes  of  procedure  were  peculiarly  fitting  to  the  wilderness 
and  to  the  pioneer.  This  mingling  of  religious  sects  was 
made  possible  by  the  breaking  down  of  the  old  barriers  and 
requirements.'  New  York  had  had  a  constitutional  require- 
ment that  made  it  impossible  for  the  Roman  Catholic  inuni- 

'  Jamea    Diioti'a    Patonai    Narra-  both  rakl  uid  penoiul.  to  b«  held  far 

tu*  .  .  .  mt\    tioUeet    of   Hit    Biatory  the   beoefit   of    the    Ronum   Cktbolis 

and     JrxMutwna     of     Mtthoditm     in  Church :    Digttt  itf  0\c  Lovit  of  Jfoy- 

America  (New  York.  lS4e},  p.  23.  land  (1799),  p.  4M. 

■  In  1792,  the   Maiyland  AaaemUy  ■  See  the  preaent  irork,  to),  ffl,  fiOO- 

pasaed    a    law    permitliiix    property,  566. 
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grant  to  acqtiire  citiEenship  or  to  hold  office,  but  this  was 
done  away  with  in  1821.'  North  Carolina  retained  the  word 
"Protestant"  in  her  constitution  until  1835  and  then  only- 
extended  the  limits  of  office-holding*  to  "ChriBtlans."  In 
Massachusetts,  in  Connecticut,  and  in  New  Hampshire* 
the  general  rule  had  been  that  every  one  must  worship  the 
Creator  and  thai  all  tax  payers  must  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  public  Protestant  "teacher  of  piety"  in  his 
town.  Those  who  did  not  attend  or  support  the  regular 
oi^anization  were  obliged  to  secure  a  certificate  from  the 
town  clerk  and  then  their  contributions  would  go  to  their 
own  parson  or  priest  and  they  themselves  could  worship 
in  their  own  church,  provided  they  were  Christians.  Office- 
holding,  however,  was  confined  to  Protestants.  Under 
this  scheme  a  Quaker  or  a  Roman  Catholic  might  worship 
in  his  own  way  and  hold  office — except  in  New  Hampshire, 
where  Roman  Catholics  were  debarred ;  but,  unless  there 
was  a  society  of  the  tax  payers'  own  kind  in  their  own  town, 
their  religious  taxes  went  to  the  support  of  the  regular  public 
minister.  Oftentimes,  also,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  trouble 
experienced  in  securing  certificates  and  in  applying  their 
share  of  the  taxes  to  their  own  minister,  when  there  was 
one,  —  in  one  case  it  is  said  that  it  cost  one  hundred  dollars 
to  collect  four  dollars  from  a  town  treasurer  for  the  use 
of  a  Baptist  clergyman.  Moreover,  owing  to  the  pecul- 
iarities of  the  Methodist  organization,  its  ministers  were 
not  "settled"  and,  therefore,  could  not  secure  for  their  own 
use  any  of  the  town  tax  money  paid  by  their  own  communi- 
cants.    In  1811,  "voluntary  societies"  of  Protestants  were 

<  See  Hm  praMDt  work,  vol.  IH,  £64 ;  >  North  Carolina  BoekUl.  viii,  106. 

Ja^nal  <i  0\»  ConMnfton  qf  Me  8bit<  d/  ■  For     the     fenenl     oondition     ot 

New-York  .  .  .  IStl,  pp.  314-332.  463-  ndl^on  tn  New  EiiEluid  in  ttua  period. 

■I'M ;  L.  H.  CUrke'i  Btpori  of  Ota  .  .  .  me  Paul  B.  Lauer'a  CAttrcA  and  jSlot* 

Cotttmtioit.,.efAiigtul,18tl,f.'7Q,tita.\  in  Jiev  Etigland,  oh.  t. 
Mnd  Poore'i  Cmutilutum*,  Ft.  H,  1346. 
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recognized  by  law  in  Massachusetts.  This  relieved  the 
situation  for  the  less  closely  organized  Protestant  societies, 
but  did  not  in  any  way  help  the  Roman  CathoUca.  These 
had  to  wait  until  the  constitution  was  amended  in  1833  before 
they  were  freed  from  the  obligation  of  contributing  to  tiie 
support  of  the  regular  Protestant  minister  as  well  as  of  thdr 
i  own  priest ; '  but  after  1821  Roman  Catholics  might  hold 
I  office  in  Massachusetts.'  The  requirement  that  the  Gov- 
ernor and  State  legislators  should  be  Protestants  was  not 
removed  in  New  Hampshire  until  1877,  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  "teacher  of  religion"  supported  by  public 
contributions  must  be  a  Protestant  was  also  omitted  at  the 
same  time.  In  Massachusetts  what  might  be  called  local 
,  option  in  religion  had  been  established  by  a  decision  of  the 
i  State  supreme  court  in  1820.'  Under  the  State  constitution 
and  laws,  the  vot-ers  of  a  town  had  the  ultimate  right  of 
choosing  the  town  minister.  In  the  old  days  the  more 
devout  of  the  townspeople  had  formed  the  "church"  and 
had  selected  the  minister,  but  the  confirmation  of  the 
appointment  and  arrangement  as  to  compensation  belonged 
to  the  voters  in  town  meeting.  In  1818,  the  voters  of  the 
town  of  Dedham  decided  to  choose  a  minister  of  the  Uni- 
tarian persuasion,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  all  but 
two  or  three  members  of  the  regular  town  religious  oi^ 
ganization  were  Orthodox  Trinitarian  Cot^;regationalists. 
These  seceded,  demanded  the  town  ecclesiastical  property 
and,  being  denied  it  by  the  town  authorities,  sued  them 

■Jn   ISIB   the  old   colonial   aystam  of  M<   Dfifv"   (Eietor,  N.  H..  1823). 
wu  done  amy  irith  in  New  Hamp-  ■  Bee   osth  of   governor  Mid   ntaa- 

■hire  by  ■  law  that  waa  known  popu-  ben  of  the  leKulature  in  Co)ut>(«timu 

larly    aa    the    "Toleration    Act",    At  tff  Uu    UniUd   SUOa,  and  nf  Oia  Cvwt- 

leaat   one   man    felt    called   upon    to  monu/ttMi  of  MauadviaM: 
ptotert   Ewunst    soy   peraon   being   re-  ■  7^  Corutitulion  0/  Ntu  Hmwpalfri 

quired  to  lupport  puUic  worship  in  a  at  amtndtd  bj/  Ou  ComtUvtionat  Ca»- 

pamphlet   entitled   Soma   Remarkt   on  vmtum  .  .  .  1876  (Conowd,  1S77),  pp 

tfie    "Toltration   Act"    of   1810    .   .   .  2.9.11,18. 
By  a  Friand  to  Oi«  "Public   WorMp 
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for  it.  The  court  decided  that  the  property  and  goods  of 
the  town  religious  organization  belonged  to  the  town  —  or 
to  the  parish  which  was  the  town  or  a  part  of  the  town  in  itS' 
ecclesiastical  form.  It  made  no  difference  how  many  of  the 
church  members  seceded,  the  religious  edifice  and  all  the 
religious  property,  even  the  communion  service,  belonged 
to  the  town  '■  and  not  to  the  old  "church."  In  a  few  years 
the  eastern  part  of  the  State  was  about  equally  divided 
between  the  Orthodox  and  Unitarian  Congregationalists  * 
and  it  was  this  revolution  in  religion  that  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  old  Massachusetts  ecclesiastical  system  by 
the  amendment  to  the  constitution  that  was  adopted  in  1853. 
The  establishment  of  religious  toleration  and  religious 
freedom  is  best  seen  in  the  growth  of  the  Boman  Catholic 
Church  within  the  limits  of  the  Old  Thirteen  States.  In 
common  with  the  two  other  hierarchically  controlled  reli- 
gious organizations,  the  Episcopal  Church  and  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  the  Roman  Catholics  had  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  severance  from  the  British  Empire.  In  the  ■ 
case  of  these  and  especially  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  it 
could  hardly  be  expected  that  the  revolutionists,  whether 
Catholic  or  Protestant,'  would  recognize  or  tolerate  the 
English  connection.  Indeed,  the  Revolution  had  been 
undertaken  in  part  to  limit  the  exercise  of  power  by  the 
Episcopal     authorities.     Tlie    Roman    Catholics    had    no 

>  SdwMd  Bvsk'a  MtutaehmttU  Be-  in  QJa  vnltuiM  tben  wan  kbout  130 

ciminttiail  Low,  chi.  li-v.    Tbera  ii  a  Cuitarian     eonpegationa     in     Mana- 

list  of  caaea  foUowini  the  index.    This  ohuaatta   a>  a   whole   and   more   than 

daoiaion   WH   made   by   Chief   Juitioa  2S0  Orthodox  chureliea.     Oeorse  Bur> 

Parker,  who  had  leoently  presided  over  geei'i    Paget    from    1A«    SccIeniuKcdl 

the  delibeiationa  ot  the  conBlitutional  BiOoni  of  New  England,  121, 
conv«ot>on  of  1820  that  had  refuaed  to  >  See    Jolm    Qilmary    Shea's    Lift 

alter    the   tdigioua   laws,    sea  Jottmal  and  Timet  of  Um  JIf  oal  An.  John  Ccr~ 

of    Ihe    DtbtOet    of     Ou  CcnMnMim  of  roll    (New   York,    1888)    forming    vol. 

IStO-1811.   luinc    lodes  mder   "Deo-  ii    of    Shea'i    Hittorv   of   On   CalMie 

lantkin  <rf  Rlijrte."  Church  vrilhin  tht  LtmOi  if  M«  UniM 

*  At  (ba  doae  of  tlie  period  oovezed  Slolw. 
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connection  with  the  Enghsh  government,  but  the  coatrol 
of  the  church  in  English  America  had  been  exercised  throu{^ 
persons  domicUed  in  Great  Britain.  At  once  the  Roman 
Catholic  laymen  in  Maryland  and  Pennsylvania  took 
possession  of  the  church  property  and  established  a  system 
of  trustees  in  whom  the  title  of  the  property  waa  legally 
*  vested.'  Bishop  Carroll  felt  himself  obliged  to  assent  to  the 
establishment  of  this  system,  and  in  the  time  of  his  inmie- 
diate  successors,  the  Roman  Catholic  laymen  even  undo- 
took  to  exercise  some  option  as  to  the  choice  of  their  priests. 
The  liberality  and  quasi-independence  of  the  Church  in 
America  at  this  time  attracted  to  it  many  members  of  the 
old  colonial  famiUes  in  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia. 
In  Massachusetts,  the  Catholics  rejoiced  in  the  presence  of 
two  remarkable  men,  Francis  A.  Matignon  and  J<^ 
Lefebvre  Cheverus. .  Like  so  many  of  the  Roman  Cathohc 
priests  of  that  time  in  America,  they  were  Frenchmen  bom 
and  were  men  of  culture.*  Under  their  administrations, 
Roman  Catholics  in  Boston,  who  had  numbered  about  one 
hundred  in  the  first  year  of  the  century  and  about  seven 
hundred  in  1808,  increased  to  over  two  thousand  in  1820.* 
In  New  York  the  opposition  to  the  Roman  CathoUcs  in  the 
early  decades  of  the  century  was  very  marked.  Th^ 
belonged  to  the  church  of  the  old  French  invaders  and  the 
memories  of  Dutch  contests  with  Spanish  Cathohcs  in  the 
Netherlands  was  still  a  matter  of  vigorous  tradition.  But 
with  the  accession  to  power  of  Bishop  Hughes  a  pwiod  of 
rapid    development    set    in.     In    the    years    after    Bishop 

■Tbomu    O'GonDBo'B    Fwforv    </  BHatiiahmml   i^   1A<   ChnrA   w>   Ht» 

the  Koman  CoOuiIk  Chvrch,  2Q0.  fneEond  (Bocton,   1872}  sud  HuDon'i 

■  Thera  tie  some  interaatmg  notM  lAf*  of  CardiniU  Chaanit  trmndmted  hf 

on  the  besmtungs  of  Roman  Catlioliciim  B.  Stewart. 

in  New  En^and  nxd  referencee  to  other  *  For  other  eotiniBteB  aee  AiiMiti'* 

books  in  American  CalhalK  BUtoricai  CaOUie  Hittorieol  RaHOriAc*  for  1887. 

Rettareha   for   18S7,   pp.    12-18.     See  p.  IS. 
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Carroll's  death  in  1815  the  Catholic  churches  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  had  become  almost  congregational  societies. 
In  Riiladelphia,  Father  Hogan,  of  St.  Mary's  parish,  even 
celebrated  mass  contrary  to  orders  from  Rome,  for  which  he 
was  excommunicated  by  the  church  authorities.'  In  the 
end  the  trustees  and  congregationa  in  I^iiladelphia  and 
New  York  and  elsewhere  were  obliged  to  give  way  and 
ultimately,  throughout  the  country,  the  local  Catholic 
authority,  or  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  has  come  to  be 
recognized  as  the  legal  holder  of  the  church  property.  In 
the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  an  interesting 
case  cune  up  for  settlement  in  New  York  as  to  the  respon- 
sibiUty  of  a  priest  for  the  revelation  of  knowledge  that  had 
come  to  him  in  the  confessional.  Father  Anthony  Kohlman, 
who  was  then  administering  the  diocese,  being  questioned  on 
the  witness  stand,  refused  to  reveal  anything  that  had  been 
said  to  him  in  the  confessional.  He  was  ready  to  do  his 
duty  as  a  private  citizen,  he  said,  but  as  a  priest  his  con- 
science and  his  duty  would  prevent  him  from  stating  what 
he  had  learned  in  the  discharge  of  his  clerical  functions.* 
To  do  otherwise  would  make  him  a  traitor  to  his  church,  his 
ministry,  and  his  God.  It  would  render  him  "guilty  of 
eternal  damnation"  and  he  would  go  to  prison  or  to  instanta- 
neous death  before  endangering  his  soul.  The  court  through 
its  president,  De  Witt  Clinton,  thereupon  decided  that  a 
priest  could  not  be  compelled  to  testify  as  to  what  had  come 
to  him  only  throu^  the  confessional. 

t  "Docanieiita  Relating  to  the  C*M  M«  aito  p.  496  Tot  tui  esrliw  form  ol 

of  Rev.  wmum  Hogau,  Mid  the  Sohiam  «zoominunicstion. 

in  St.   Maiy'i  Churoh,   Philadriphu"  ■Thomaa    O'Gomuui'B    HMory    o/ 

mra  in   Warkt  of  tht   BiaU  B*t.  Jolin  Ut4    Roman    Cattmlie    ChunA    in    Dm 

Enoi*nd    (B^timare,     1S49).   v,    100-  VniUi    Stait*.    313,    3U.   and   J.   Q. 

313.    A  copy  of  the  acomtDUiiicatkiii  Shea'i  Hittory  of  th»  ColAoItc  Chun\, 

of  Fktiwr  Hosaa  it  on  page  48G  of  W.  Ui.   1S&-167.     The   trial  ia  printed  in 

OUnd   Bonrne'a   Bittom   of  Iht  PuUvo  The  CaUmlic  Quegticn  in   Amtrita  n- 

Sthaal  Boeialti  ^  tU  Citii  of  Smi  York;  portedbyW.Suip*on(NewYoHclSU). 
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\  The  first  great  accession  of  Roman  Catholics  came  with 
the  purchase  of  Louisiana  which  brought  into  the  religious 
population  of  the  country  about  one  hundred  thouBand 
communicants  of  that  faith.  With  them  came  also  a  contest 
that  bad  been  raging  for  some  years  between  the  regular 
church  authorities  of  Louisiana  and  the  Capuchins.  Tlie 
latter  maintained  that  they  had  had  certain  proprietary 
rights  in  the  province  in  the  Franco-Spanish  days.  Ulti- 
mately they  were  obliged  to  yield,  but  not  until  the  dispute 
had  greatly  hindered  the  prosperity  of  the  CatlioUc  Churdi 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  With  the  annexation  of  Cali- 
fornia and  New  Mexico  in  the  course  of  the  Mexican  War, 
other  historic  bodies  of  Roman  Catholics  came  into  the 
American  commonwealth ;  but  the  great  accessions  to  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  were  Irish  immigrants 
from  the  old  country  across  the  Atlantic.  These  began 
coming  in  large  numbers  in  the  1S40'b.  They  settled  in 
the  commercial  cities  of  the  seaboard  for  the  most  part. 
Soon  English  and  continental  clerics  gave  place  to  Irish 
priests  and  the  church  rapidly  drifted  away  from  the  old 
population  of  the  country.  It  became  an  immigrant  church 
and  its  rapidly  growing  strength  alarmed  many  persons. 
Moreover,  as  it  increased  in  size  its  rulers  became  more  and 
more  insistent  upon  acquiescence  in  their  demands  and 
especially  in  freedom  to  cany  out  the  established  features 
of  their  faith.  In  New  York,  Bishop  Hughes  conducted  a 
manful  fight  to  bring  about  a  diversion  of  a  part  of  the 
public  school  fund  for  the  support  of  Roman  CathoUe 
schools.  Objections  were  raised  to  the  books  used  in  the 
schools  that  were  then  under  the  care  of  the  Public  S^ool 
Society.  This  was  a  private  corporation  that  had  been 
established  by  benevolent  persons  to  provide  better  in- 
struction for  the  poor  children  of  the  city.     Origiually,  moit 
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of  its  membere  had  belonged  to  the  Society  of  Friends,  but 
by  1840  it  included  members  of  many  evangelical  faiths. 
This  society  had  built  up  a  great  organization  that  was  prob- 
ably one  of  the  best  bits  of  pedagogical  enterprise  in  the 
coimtry.  When  the  Roman  Cathohcs  objected  to  the  books 
used  in  theii  schools  the  society  met  them  with  a  friendly 
spirit  and  blotted  out  passages  that  were  objectionable  as 
one  in  Maltebnm's  "Geography"  animadverting  on  the 
influence  of  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy  in  Italy ;  but  it  soon 
appeared  that  concessions  of  this  kind  were  not  at  all  what 
were  wanted.  In  1841,  the  Roman  CathoUcs  cast  enough 
votes  in  the  New  York  City  election  for  members  of  the 
State  Assembly  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  politicians 
and  to  bring  from  Governor  Seward  an  earnest  message. 
The  result  was  the  passage  of  the  School  Law  of  1842  which  • 
established  a  public  Board  of  Education  for  that  city  and 
diverted  the  pubKc  money  to  it  from  the  School  Society. 
For  some  years  two  sets  of  schools  were  maintained ;  but 
this  was  a  condition  of  things  that  could  not  last  and  in  1853 
the  School  Society  turned  over  its  property  to  the  public 
authorities  and  went  out  of  existence.' 

As  the  century  advanced  and  the  Roman  Catholic  num- 
bers increased,  fear  of  them  became  acute.  They  had  estab- 
lished convents  and  houses  of  refuge  for  men  and  women  in 
different  parts  of  the  country,  and  around  them  all  kinds 
of  stories  gathered.  These  finally  became  associated  iq  the 
minds  of  many  people  with  the  so-called  confessions  of 
Maria  Monk,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  an  inmate  of  a 
Catholic  institution  at  Montreal.  Escaping  from  this 
place,  according  to  her  story,  she  fell  into  the  hands  of 
persons  who  realized  what  an  effective  use  might  be  made 

>  W.  OUad  Bonma't  BMory  f^  Ovt  it  oceatAtA  with  this  contest,  givinc 
PiMie  Seheel  Sotitli/  <4  liU  Cily  qf  Nb»  lone  azinwta  from  docunwnta  on  both 
Yort.     The  (reatn  part  of  thii  Tolunw      Mm. 
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of  her.  Soon  the  "Awful  Disclosures  of  Maria  Monk" 
appeared.'  They  created  a  tremendous  stir  and  led  to 
further  confessions  by  herself  and  by  others*  Later  a 
thoroughly  competent  historical  student  went  over  the 
Canadian  convent,  book  in  hand,  and  proved  the  whole 
story  to  be  false.*  The  tale,-  however,  had  served  its  pur- 
pose by  adding  to  the  suspicion'  and  dread  of  the  Roman 
CathoUc  conventual  houses  held  by  very  many  Protestants. 
■  In  1844,  there  were  several  riots  in  Hiiladelphia  directed 
I  against  the  Irish  and  the  Homan  Catholics.  In  a  few  days 
buildings  were  burned  in  that  city  and  neighborhood,  the 
militia  and  pubUc  officials  standing  idly  by.*  The  most 
spectacular  of  these  aggressions  on  the  Roman  Catholics 
was  the  burning  of  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Somerville  near 
Boston  by  a  band  of  people  from  that  city  in  August,  1834. 
.  A  former  occupant  of  that  institution,  Rebecca  T.  Reed,  bad 
related  stories  about  it  greatly  to  its  prejudice.'  In  1834, 
one  of  the  nims  living  there  had  a  nervous  breakdown  and 
wandered  away.  The  next  day  she  was  brought  back  by 
the  Catholic  bishop  of  the  diocese,  for  the  convent  was 
the  best  place  for  her.  Everything  was  on  a  perfectly 
friendly  footing  and  she  was  at  entire  liberty  to  leave  at 
any  time  that  she  wished.  The  story,  however,  assumed  the 
form  of  an  account  of  an  imprisonment  of  a  woman  and  a 
Boston  mob  set  out  to  rescue  her.*    She  met  her  would-be 

>  Fawt  printed   st   N««  York   and  CaOuiie  Lau  Citusn*  <4  .    .    .   PMo- 

repriittod   Kt  Philaddphu,   San   Fnn-  ddphia  ...  in   £«0ard   la   Qit   Cuuam 

Cisco,   and    elaeirhBie.     See    also    the  cf  At  Lata  Riot*;   and  the  tracte  listed 

Worki  a/  Ika  RioU  Rn.  John  En^and  in  the  note  to  p.  3S3  of  MoMaeter. 

(BaltiiMira,  1849).  v,  347-118.  >  Later  theae  were  eollactad  into  • 

■  See  Confutioni  of  a  Prandi  Ccilt-  book  and  pmited  u  Six  Jlfonli*  ■>  • 

olie  PriMt  edited  by  8.  F.   B.   Morse  Conaaa  (BoMon,  183£).     For  a  R(»ian 

(New  York.  1837).  Catholic  view  see  An  Annotr  to  Sit 

•See    Williun    L.    Stone's     JLorta  Month*  m.  a  Comertt  bu  the  Lady  So- 

Monk   and   Iha   NunTttry   of  Me   tfoM  perior  (Boaton,  1836)  and  the  Work*  of 

Diou  (New  York,  1830).  Uu  Right  Rm.  John  Bn^ttd,  v.  232-347. 

•MoMaster's  Peopla  rf  Us   Uniitd  'Bee   Report   a/  Ou   Commillm,   n- 

StalM,    -rh,   37S-383 ;    A4drm»  of   tte  latino  te  At  iJestnidiM  ^  Ou  Un»- 
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liberators  at  the  door  of  the  conveat ;  but  nothing  she  could 
do  or  say  could  convince  them  that  she  was  safe  within 
its  walls.  They  compelled  all  the  inmates  of  the  building 
to  leave,  although  some  of  them  were  ill.  They  searched 
the  house  thoroughly,  plundered  it  efiFectively,  and  set  it 
on  fire.  The  rehgioue  and  racial  jealousies  that  had  been 
aroused  by  the  occurrences  that  have  just  been  noted 
assumed  a  political  form  with  the  rise  of  the  Native  Ameri-  ^ 
can  Party. 

Statistics  of  the  churches  are  more  vague  and  untrust- 
worthy than  those  of  population  and  industry,  —  which  is 
saying  a  good  deal ;  but  if  we  make  large  allowances  and 
do  not  draw  too  fixed  conclusions  from  them  the  figures  are 
worth  putting  together  and  setting  down.  The  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  1850  was  a  httle  over  twenty- 
three  millions  and  there  were  something  over  fourteen 
million  "aggregate  accommodations  "in  all  churches,  accord- 
ing to  the  "  Census''  of  that  year,  by  which  must  be  imder- 
stood  seating  capacity.'  Of  this  total,  nearly  seven  hundred 
thousand  was  set  down  by  the  census  takers  of  1850  as 
belon^g  to^the  Roman  Catholics  and  fifteen  thousand  to 
the  Jews,*  leaving  the  rest  to  the  Protestants.  It  has  been 
often  claimed  and  is  no  doubt  true  that  it  is  difficult  to  put 

luM  CMwnl  (Borton,    1834)  ;    Maow-  peatMl  to  tba  Campmdiam  of  Ike  NMh 

chuBetto   Hiatoiioal    Bodvty'a   Pnxeal-  C«n«M,Bie,M7. 

tntf*.  2iid  Sarin,  iii,  218;  An  A<Koma  'In  ISIS,  Mordscai  M.  Nokh  mU* 
0/  Oia  Con/laaralu>n  a/  Iht  Urnilitu  mated  the  Dumber  of  Jem  in  the 
Conrail  (Bocton.  1334) ;  TVinl  of  J<dm  United  Statea  at  3000;  in  1S48,  tlsera 
B.  BiiBaB  ...  /or  Araon  and  Burg-  wera  60,000  aeeordiiiK  to  M.  A.  Berk; 
lory  in  Iht  Vntdint  Corneal  (Boe-  aae  United  Siaiae  Centue,  Special  lU- 
toa,  1834) ;  The  Trial  of  Me  Ptrtane  porte,  Rdioioa*  Boditt;  IBOB,  Pt.  ii, 
eJiarted  lailh  Bvmino  l\e  Content  (Boe-  820.  Up  to  1919  the  Jews  have  pub- 
ton,  ISM).  For  other  titlea.  see  Jamee  liabed  little  valuatds  hiatorical  ma- 
F.  HuiuiBW^'a  Bibliogrophu  o/  Charlee-  terial  for  the  PubtteaHmu  of  the  Ameri- 
tmm,  68.  can  Jewiih  Hiatorical  Socie^  are 
1  Theaa  flcun*  m«  tAken  from  the  laxgely  •rsumentative.  Eaeldel  and 
Ceneua  of  1860,  pp.  iz.  Ivii  and  fol.,  Liohtenstein'a  Bieiory  of  the  Jeiae  of 
lOie    and    fol.    TIm    Stune    ol    "ao-  S<e&in«ndsiv«apiomiiM(^  better tUnv- 
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the  Roman  Catholic  figures  side  by  side  with  the  Protestant, 
becauBe  in  the  Catholic  Church  several  persons  may  use  one 
accommodation  on  one  or  every  Sunday  of  the  year ;  whereas, 
in  the  Protestant  churches,  in  the  old  settled  regions,  one 
sitting  per  church  attendant  would  be  the  rule,  but  in  the 
newer  settled  country  and  in  the  church  of  some  popular 
city  preacher  the  number  of  attendants  greatly  exceeds  the 
number  of  sittings  and  far  exceeds  the  number  of  com- 
municante.  Probably  it  would  not  be  far  out  of  the  way 
to  set  down  three-quarters  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  as  bdonging  to  some  Christian  organization  in  1850, 
or  at  all  events,  as  considering  themselves  within  the  Chris- 
tian fold. 

Proceeding  now  to  an  endeavor  to  trace  the  growth  of 
some  of  the  Christian  bodies,  the  total  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  in  the  United  States  in  1800,  before  the  purchase  of 
Louisiana  and  the  accession  of  Mexican  territory,  is  generally 
given  as  one  hundred  thousand  in  round  numbers,^  and  the 
Diunber  of  Roman  Catholics  in  1850,  after  these  accessions 
and  the  first  wave  of  Irish  immigration,  is  set  down  as  one 
and  one-half  milUons,  —  each  Roman  CathoUc  sitting  ac- 
counting for  two  or  three  communicants.  Sorting  out, 
adding,  and  multiplying  the  numbers  of  "accommodations" 
as  given  in  the  "  Census  "  of  1850,  it  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  not  far  from  three  hundred  thousand  Roman  Catholics 
were  added  to  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  reason 
of  the  acquisitions  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  centiuy. 
Making  every  allowance  for  the  increase  of  the  native  Cath- 
oUc population  since  1800,  it  would  appear  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  Roman  Catholic  communicants  in  1850  were  im- 
migrants, mainly  from  Ireland,  and  their  children.     Most  of 

'O'GomiMi    Id    Ua  Bittoni    of  tite      Sutea    outside    <^    OriMO*    1Wiito(7 
Raman  CaOolie  Chvrch,  p.   2S3,  givea      at  70,000. 
tlis  Dumber  of  CatboUot  in  the  United 
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the  remainder  were  of  Spanish  or  French  or^n ;  in  other 
words  the  great  mass  of  the  Roman  CathoUcs  in  the  United 
States  had  not  grown  up  in  the  midst  of  American  poUtical 
institutions. 

Apart  from  the  Roman  Catholic  exotic  growth  and  from. 
the  increase  in  the  isolated  faiths  —  Unitarians,  Univer- 
salists,  and  othen  —  the  interest  in  religious  development 
centred  about  the  Baptists,  the  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Methodists ;  for  these  were  the  three  great  frontier  religious 
organizations  that  grew  with  the  growth  of  Transappalachia. 
From  the  best  figures  attainable,  the  Presbyterians  increased 
in  the  fifty  years  from  forty  thousand  to  one-half  a  million, 
the  Baptists  from  one  hundred  thousand  to  eight  hundred 
thousand,  and  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  in  all  its 
branches  from  sixty-five  thousand  to  over  one  and  one- 
quarter  millions.^  Of  course  some  of  this  growth  occurred 
in  the  "Old  Thirteen"  and  there  it  represented  a  withdrawal 
from  the  two  religious  bodies  that  might  well  be  called 
established,  the  English  Episcopalian  or  Anglican  Chiirch 
and  the  Congregational  connection. 

Conditions  on  the  frontier  —  in  the  mountainous  regions 
of  the  older  States  and  in  the  newly  settled  regions  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  —  were  favorable  to  the  peculiar  in- 
fluences and  modes  of  procedure  of  the  Baptista  and  the 
Methodists  and  to  a  less  degree,  of  the  Presbyterians.  All 
these  represented  reUgious  proceedings  in  which  every  one 
could  take  part  and  the  manifestations  of  faith  had  some- 
thing tangible  in  them  and  emotional.  Among  "historical 
sources"  of  the  nineteenth  century  few  are  better  worth 
reading  than  the  reminiscences,   letters,   and  Journals  of 

<  Them  fisuns  u  to  th«  stnnKtli  of  Evuigelieal     futh«.     Dr.     DonthMter 

relisicnui  orguiiutioni  u«  taken  from  put  a  gnat  deal  of  labor  into  thii  eota- 

Daniel     Dorchastcr'B     CliTutianiti/    >n  pilaiMm  aod  under  each  entry  p.vm  a 

Iht  UniUd  Btaltt,  p.  ftl6  for  tbe  Bomao  definite  citation  to  hii  authwl^. 
CathoUo,   and    cv.  733-73S    toi    tbe 
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Asbur^  and  his  followers  and  of  the  Baptist '  and  Pres- 
byterian ministers.  The  activities  and  accomplishments  of 
the  itinerants  are  startling.  It  is  estimated  that  Asbxiry, 
the  Methodist  Bishop,  preached  more  than  sixteen  thoiisand 
sermons,  ordained  more  than  four  thousand  preachers,  and 
travelled  on  horseback  or  in  carriages  nearly  three  hundred 
thousand  miles  at  a  period  when  travelling  was  difficult  and 
oftentimes  dangerous.*  His  salary  was  sixty-four  dollars  a 
year  and  the  conditions  of  his  life  were  such  that  he  could 
hot  think  of  marriage.  He  might  well  be  described  as  the 
greatest  of  the  circuit  riders,  althou^  he  never  rode  what 
was  technically  called  a  circuit ;  but  the  careers  of  the  actual 
circuit  riders  were  full  of  human  interest,  and  besides  carry- 
ing the  religious  impulse  to  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  land, 
they  bore  with  them  the  elements  of  education. 

The  astonishing  growth  of  the  Methodist,  Baptist,  and 
Presbyterian  sects  in  the  newer  part  of  the  countiy  dates 
back  to  the  Great  Revival  of  1§D0  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
The  people  living  there  were  of  the  primitive  type,  working 
and  sleeping  in  the  midst  of  danger  and  lacking  everything 
but  the  bare  necessities  of  existence.  Moreover,  they 
belonged  to  the  Scotch  Irish  race,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
was  singularly  impressionable.  James  McGready  appears 
to  have  been  the  first  moving  force,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
coming  of  the  brothers..  McGee,  William  and  John,  one  a 
Methodist  and  the  other  a  Presbyterian,  Uiat  the  movement 
'  assumed  the  proportions  of  a  religious  revolution.     Twoity 

*  Th»  hardtUpa  nad  the  ipirit  of  Piotutr    Bithop :   or,    rh«   W*   '■>' 

the  life  of  a  Baptist  miniiter  ve  well  Timta  of  Franeii  AAitry,  cha.  vi.  is. 

Qluitrated    in    the    Maaoir    of   Bldtr  An  Ideft  of  the  ertent  aod  variety  ot 

John  Peak,  urifbin  by  kimtelf  (Boaton,  Aebury's   labon    may    be    had    from 

1832)     and     P.     Donau's     Sitmov     of  Tfia  Heart  a/  Atbury'g  Journal,  edited 

Joe«b  Crtaih.  Jr.  (Cincinnaii,  1872;.  by  E.  S.   T^e   in  ISM   or  from  H. 

■  This  computation  is  from  J.   M.  M.    Du    Boae'g    Praneu    A«bwv,    A 

BnoUey'H  /fiitorv  of  UtOmdvU  tn  Ih«  Bioanpltieal  BtvOv  (NufaviUe.  Taon., 

V»iUd    Stale;    346.     See    for    detail*  1910). 
of  a  joutney  or  two  W.  P.  Btriokland'a 
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years  later,  the  latter  set  down  his  recollections  of  the  revival 
in  a  letter  '  that  has  heen  widely  reprinted.  The  two  went 
to  the  Red  River  settlement  in  Kentucky  in  1799,  drawn 
thither  by  ctiriosity  to  witness  McGready's  methods  of 
exhortation,  ahout  which  they  had  heard  a  great  deal. 
After  he  and  two  other  ministers  had  preached  and  the  day 
was  drawing  to  a  close  and  the  other  ministers  had  left> 
the  McGees  remained  with  most  of  the  people.  William 
sat  down  on  the  floor  of  the  pulpit,  but  \he  power  of  God 
was  upon  John.  He  told  the  pei^le  that  he  wa^  appointed 
to  preach ;  he  exhorted  Uiem  to  let  the  Lord  God  reign  in 
their  hearts  and  their  souls  should  live.  A  womaa  suddenly 
broke  silence  and  "shouted  tremendously."  McGee  left 
the  piilpit  to  go  to  her,  but  hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then 
"the  power  of  God  was  strong  upon  me,"  so  he  asserted 
twenty  years  later.  He  turned  again,  and,  losing  sight  of  the 
fear  of  man,  went  through  the  house  "  shouting  and  exhorting 
with  all  possible  ecstasy  and  energy."  The  floor  was  soon 
covered  with  "the  slain" ;  their  screams  for  mercy  pierced 
the  heavens  and  mercy  came  down.'  Soon  afterward,  the 
McGee  brothers  were  instrumental  in  instituting  the  first 
great  camp  meeting,  where  thousands  of  people  came 
together  from  "far  and  near"  to  enjoy  their  ministrations. 

>  A.  H.   IMfonl'l  Bittorv  cf  UOA-  wrighl,    Uie    Baekvaodt    Pnadur    mod 

oditm  in  Kentucky,   i,   267-272,   dting  Richard     M'Nemar'i     The     Kmtuckg 

Um     UHhoditl     Mag—ma,     iv,     18B-  Rmml;   or  a  Short  BiMlorg  of  Ui»  LaU 

IBl.  Sxtraordinary  (hiipourinf  tif  "m  Spirit 

■  D.   L.   Laonard'i   "Ktatae'ky  Re-  of  Ood  in  Ui»  Weitam  Stata  of  Amtrita 

vivat   of    1799-1805"   is   >   vary  litn-  are    mort    widely    lued    by    writera. 

lilce   and  not  »ympM.Qmti.e   acoount  at  M'Nemar's   book   was    printed    orixi'. 

thia  event  {Papart  of  the  Ohio  Church  natly  in  1807    and   therefore   has   the 

History   Society,  v.  44-71],    A   much  merit   of   oontemjMraneouBneae.     Rob- 

Itmger  account  ii  Catharine  C  Cleve-  ert  Davldaon'a  Bulorv  of  tha  Prt^in- 

l&nd's    The  Ortai   Stnaal  in  Die   Wal,  Itrian    Chvrck    in    Kentuchu    contain! 

1787-1806.    A  fairiy  complete  bibliog-  eriticimna    of   the    dointi    of   tiie    re- 

raphy  ia  at  the  end  of  the   second  of  vivaliala     which    are    vigoroualy    txt- 

theae  hooka,  but  Leonard  givea  a  brief  awered  in  the  laat  half  of  F.  R.  Co«- 

Uat  of  BvaOaUe  work&     W.  P.  Strick-  aitt'e   IV*   "id    Timm   t^  Sm.   Fifit 

.  land'*   AuMiegrarl^    of   F*m    Cart-  Efting- 
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At  one  time,  night  came  on  and  the  task  was  not  finished,  bo 
they  made  what  shelter  they  coxUd  and  remained  —  whole 
families,  day  after  day  and  night  after  night  —  untU  their 
food  was  exhausted  and  they  had  to  leave.  One  can 
imagine  the  scene  as  darkness  fell,  with  the  camp-fires 
blazing  and  the  sound  of  song  rising  and  falling  and  the 
preachers,  often  of  different  faiths,  two  or  three  of  them 
exhorting  at  one  time.  The  people  "fell"  by  the  hundreds, 
and  those  who  continued  prostrate  were  conveyed  to  the 
nei^boring  meeting  house  or  to  a  tent  and  there  laid  away 
until  they  came  to.  Many  of  them  had  the  "  jerks, "  which 
were  involuntary  hysterical  movements,  by  which  the 
head  swayed  from  side  to  side  and  sometimes  the  body 
bounded  over  the  groxmd.  At  one  great  camp  meeting,  one 
in  six  of  those  present  were  numbered  among  the  "slain." 
Possibly  the  best  description  of  the  "working  of  the  Lord" 
in  one  of  these  gatherings  was  written  by  a  New  Yorker  who 
went  to  a  Methodist  camp  meeting  in  Maryland  some  years 
later.  For  some  time  he  himself  had  been  wrestling  with 
the  spirit.  On  this  occasion  "the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  mi^ty 
rushing  wind"  came  into  his  soul.  He  rose  from  his  seat, 
gave  "two  or  three  jumps"  and  fell  upon  the  ground, 
llien  the  preacher  leaped  from  the, stand  "as  a  giant  exhil- 
arated with  wine  and  went  through  the  congregation  shout- 
ing and  exhorting,  and  the  holy  fire  seemed  to  run  amongst 
the  stubble  with  a  perfect  blaze."  '  Revivals  were  not  by 
any  means  confined  to  the  frontier  or  to  the  Southern  and 
Middle  States,  they  were  also  a  regular  part  of  the  Congre- 
gational and  Presbyterian  religious  system  in  New  England. 
Lyman  Beecher  led  strenuous  revivals  in  Litchfield,  Con- 
necticut, and  later  in  Boston.     They  brought  many  converts 

■rnettoite    in    Oa   Li/4   rf   Qwt*    W.    Bmwt    CTtiiM,     1840),    pp.     aOO- 
308. 
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to  the  church,  but  the^  lacked  the  picturesqueaess  and  the 
hysteria  of  the  froctier.* 

lu  the  three-cornered  conteat  for  couTerts  between  the 
Presbyterians,  Baptists,  aud  Methodists,  the  last-named 
sect  was  most  successful,  although  all  three  added  greatly 
to  their  numbers  in  the  first  forty  years  of  the  century. 
The  success  of  the  Methodiats  was  due  |"  thi^ir  fjQf^^^^p'iml 
liberality  in  comparison  with  the  Presbyteri&ns  and  to  their 
wonderful  mechanical  organization  as  a^sect  in  comparison 
withjhgjn  ptjgtf  There  are,  indeed,  not  many  volumes  of 
proceedings  of  religious  bodies  that  offer  more  interest  to 
the  student  of  institutions  than  do  those  of  the  Methodist 
conferences.  Asbury  and  a  few  missionaries  came  to  America 
before  the  Revolution  under  authorization  from  Wesley, 
himself.  They  made  converts,  perhaps  not  as  many  as 
they  expected  to  make;  but  when  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  was  signed  most  of  them  returned  to  England. 
Aabury,  himself,  and  one  or  two  others,  remained.  After 
the  Revolution,  the  connection  with  England  was  only 
slowly  and  haltingly  resumed.  Wesley  recognized  Asbury, 
but  sent  Dr.  Coke  to  act  with  Asbury  as  joint  superintendent 
of  the  church^in  the  United  States.  Asbury  maintained  his 
actual  hold  on  the  organization  and  Coke's  position  was 
finally  recognized  both  by  himself  and  by  the  conference  as 
untenable.*  Within  the  church  Asbury  was  equaUy  success- ' 
ful  in  maintaining  the  right  of  the  bishop  to  rule.  The 
clei^  in  their  conferences  would  gladly  have  arranged 
the  appointments,  but  Asbury  was  firm  on  this  point  and 

>  Cttlvin  Cotton  in  fail  BUUry  md  Comw's   Th*  Pty<Maou  of  Rttialoai 

CluMracUr     at    Amerioan     AcmmiIi     of  Stett,    cha.   Tilt-ii   uid    Awleriok    M. 

Selioion    (London.    1S32)    detmdi    n-  Davenport'i    iVimtttM    IVo^    in   St- 

vivala   ■«  •  rasulBr   part  ol  nJigiDui  Ivinu  Btriralt. 

excTciae    uid    decloiea    th&t    the    evil  ■  See  Skmuel  I>r0w'B  Lift  q/  tlta  Sa. 

thinp    coonectad   with   them    are    do  Thomat     C<iltt,     LLJJ.,     New     Ywk, 

worn  thrnn  what  happena  oat  of  thun.  18S7,  pp.  71-147. 
So*  on  tbii  gmenJ  tubject  H.  C.  Me- 
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won.  In  l^e  early  years  the  Methodist  miniBter  was  an 
itiDorant  unless  ill  health  incapacitated  him  from  moTement, 
in  which  case  he  was  given  a  superannuated  chai|^  or  was 
"located."  Remaining  stationary,  however,  was  a  mark  of 
feebleness  and  removed  one  from  the  possibility  of  doing 
great  service  to  the  church  in  making  converts.  The 
appointments  were  made  at  the  close  of  the  yearly  conference 
after  all  the  business  was  done ;  the  horses  were  ready  for  their 
'  riders  when  the  bishop  announced,  one  at  a  time,  the  appoint- 
ment of  each  circuit  for  the  coming  year.  Tliere  was  no 
appeal,  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  accept  the  appointment 
and  do  the  best  that  one  could.  At  every  conference  the 
"  characters  "  of  the  members  were  passed  in  review.  Every 
year  a  man's  doings  were  canvassed  by  his  fellows,  and  failure 
met  Its  speedy  reward  as  did  success,  —  the  latter  leading  to 
ever  greater  tasks  and  greater  opportimities.    As  long  as 

,  this  militant  discipline  was  maintained,  the  church  grew 
under  the  most  adverse  circumstances  that  one  can  well 
imagine. 

As  the  centuiy  advanced,  the  sects  became  more  closely 
organized  and  supplemented  their  personal  efforts  by  a 

;  strong  printed  propaganda.  Each  of  them  had  its  pubUsh- 
ing  arrangements,  sometimes  independent  of  all  other 
printing  establishments,  but  sometimes  two  or  three  of  them 
united  for  some  special  purpose  or  some  particular  line  of 
action.  Of  these,  possibly  the  most  active  was  the  American  , 
Tract  Socielp?'  which  was  the  successor  of  the  New  England  / 

.Religious  Tract  Society  that  had  been  founded  in  1814.  In 
1825,  the  different  tract  societies  were  merged  into  a 
national  organization  which  lasted  until  1859.  It  issued 
leaflets  and  books  of  from  four  to  sixteen  pages  each,  which 
were  gathered  into  twelve  volumes.  It  was  a  child  or  a 
replica  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  that  had  been  insti- 
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tuted  at  London  in  1799.  It  repeated  many  of  the  En^Bh 
tracts,  using  the  same  illustrations,  but  oftentimes  employed 
an  English  cut  for  a  purpose  unlike  that  of  its  origiDal  use. 
In  1826,  the  directors  of  the  society  stated  that  they  had 
already  issued  more  than  two  and  one-half  million  tracts, 
and  their  efforts  had  only  begun.*  l^e^Bibla  aoueti^,  > 
denominational,  State,  and  national,  worked  together  and 
at  one  time  were  merged  into  one  organisation.  The  ambi- 
tion of  l^e  leaders  in  this  enterprise  was  to  see  to  it  that 
every  family  in  the  United  States  possessed  a  Bible.  Th^ 
also  supplied  hotels  and  prisons  so  that  in  the  United  States 
from  1830  to  1860,  the  Bible  was  everywhere  accessible  in  the 
settled  parts  of  the  coimtry.  Several  of  the  sects  possessed 
their  oWn  publishing  houses.  Of  these  the  earliest  and  best 
known  was  the  Methodist  Book  Concern  that  may  be  said 
to  have  gone  back  to  1788. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  contests  in  the  denominational 
history  of  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  over 
slavery  and  abolition.  The  Methodists  were  very  strong 
throu^out  the  South^  as  were  the  Baptists  and  the  Pres- 
bytenans.  Life  in  that  part  of  the  couAtry  was  dependent 
upon  the  slave  system..  Fanning  and  housekeeping,  except 
offhe  humblest  scale,  demanded  the  ownership  of  one  or 
more  negro  slaves,  because  they  were  the  only  farm  and 
domestic  labor  to  be  had.  Oftentimes,  also,  slaves  would 
come  to  a  clergyman  through  inherltuice  of  himself  or  his 
wife,  for  in  many  Southern  States  it  was  practically  im- 
possible to  emancipate  a  slave.  In  the  first  decades,  these 
churches  were  either  silent  as  to  slavery  or  were  pro-slavery. 
The  Methodists  omitted  from  their  discipline  Wesley's 
prohibition  of  the  ownership  of  man  and  for  a  long  time  the 
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opposition  to  slaveholdiag  on  the  part  of  clergy  and  laity 
was  confined  to  New  England  and  to  New  York.^  Indeed, 
the  language  of  other  conferences  was  hostile  to  "the  mad- 
running  Gamsonian  abolitioniste."  By  1840,  one  b^ina 
to  be  conscious  of  a  great  change  in  the  Northern  conferences. 
The  matter  came  to  a  head  over  the  case  of  Bishop  James  0. 
Andrew  of  Georgia,  who  had  inherited  a  slave  and  had 
married  a  woman  who  was  a  slaveholder  and]  in  both  cases 
it  was  impossible  to  free  them  owing  to  the  laws  and  to  the 
conditions  under  which  they  had  been  inherited.  In  1844, 
however,  the  General  Conference  voted  that  Bishop  Andrew 
must  either  get  rid  of  his  slaves  or  cease  to  exercise  the  func- 
tions of  a  Methodist  bishop.  The  adoption  of  this  vote  was 
the  signal  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  Southern  conferences 
and  in  1845  they  set  up  for  themselves  as  the  MethodiM 
Episcopal  Church  South  *  They  sent  representatives  to  the 
General  Conference  the  next  year,  but  these  were  not 
admitted  within  the  bar.  For  the  next  few  years  there  was 
a  vigorous  contest  between  the  two  Methodist  church  bodies 
for  the  possession  of  the  Border  States.  In  the  course  of 
this  struggle  the  people  often  took  the  law  of  God  and  man 
into  their  own  hands  and  abused  and  even,  occasionally, 
tarred  and  feathered  cleric  and  layman,  who  were  not 
sympathetic  on  the  slave  question. 
Tlu!_Sunday  School  or  Sabbath  School  system,'  as  it  has 

>W.  W.  Smet'B  Utt/uidut  EpUcopal  York,  1901)  uid  tho  irorb  mtntkuwd 

CkurA  and  Oit  Cisil  War,  15-16 ;   ch&p-  tn  her  toolnotM  and  in  a  bibUoBtiu^ 

ter  I  of  thii  book  oontaiiu  an  excellent  on  pp.  248-267 ;    C.  S.  Lewii'a  Wort 

Ubiiosrapby  on  the  "Saveiy  Struck  <tf   the    [Bpitcojialian]    Churek    in    lit 

in  the  Churab."     Rev.  John  Wealey'i  Svnday  School;    and  Lewis  O.  Pr^'s 

"Tboushta  upon   Blavery"  are  added  Hittary  o/  Sunday  iScAooIi  and  of  B»- 

to  Rev.   O.   Boott's  Orairndt  a/  Secw  Ugioti*  Education   (Boston,  1847),  d«. 

tion   from    iht    it.    E.    ChvriA    (New  ixi,  zxii.   A.  D.  Matthem's  "  MtODMT 

York,  lSfil),pp.  103-229.  Sketch  of  Early  Sundaj^aehool  Work 

•See    H.    B.    BaMom'a    Methoditm  in  Brooklyn,   New  York"  in  the  Ap- 

and  Slatrv  (Frankfort,  Ky.,  1646).  pendix   to    E.    C.    Matthe«>'e   A.   D. 

■  See    Marianna    C.    Brown'i    Sun-  ItaiOuiua'    Autabiogniphfi    bM    tba   it- 

dait-School  MoftmtnU  *n  America  (New  tenat  ol  peraonal  reoollaotioil. 
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been  worked  out  in  the  Protestant  religiotis  organizations  in 
the  United  States,  has  a  two-fold  origin.  On  the  one  side  it 
is  a  duplication  of  the  effort  made  in  England  to  provide  some 
kind  of  education  for  the  children .  vlio  wnrWpH  iJming  thp 
week,  or  most  of  it,  in  the  f  t^tories  and  in  the  mines.*  llus 
was  the  well-known  RwkeB._^Btem  as  it  wsa  called  from  its 
founder.  Otherwise,  it  grew  out  of  the  necessity  of  providing 
religious  instruction  for  children  in  a  country  where  Church 
a njj^f gfZ^^pjj^a^liit^y^pparnV ^ll^  In  the  Koman  Catholio  *. 
system  rel^ious  instruction  is  as  much  the  duty  of  society  as 
secular  education,  and,  indeed,  more  so,  and  is  given  on 
week  days  and  supplemented  by  the  catechism  on  Sunday. 
In  the  United  States  the  Roman  Catholics  necessarily  were 
forced  to  provide  the  religious  instruction  themselves  and 
where  they  wished  to  combine  it  with  secular  education,  as 
in  European  countries,  to  establish  and  maintain  schools  of 
their  own  where  all  instruction  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  priests.  On  the  other  hand,  they  insisted  that  all 
religious  teaching  should  be  taken  out  of  the  schools  sup- 
ported by  taxation  and  that  the  Bible  should  not  be  read 
there.  In  these  ways  th^  Protestant  churches  were  forced 
themselves  to  provide  reUgious  instruction  ukI  this  they 
did  by  the  e8tablishm.ent  of  the  Sunday  School.  These 
began  a  vigorous  existence  in  the  1820's  and  became 
organized  and  systematized  as  the  years  went  by.  More- 
over, as  to  these  there  seems  to  have  been  a  tendency 
towards  common  effort  on  the  part  of  the  sects,  as  was 


cbOdren    toseUier    Hrio*    on    Sunday  tablUIied   by  Samuel   Hater   in    1703 

for  two  tunm  to  inatmct  them  in  read-  tot  poor  children  who  worked  In  hia 

ing  and  la-mi-t  the  catechism  and  to  factory  in  Pawtucket.   Rhode   Island, 

lead   them   to   the   church.    Hia   plan  See  W.  R.  Bagnall's  TeiliU  Imftufrte* 

does  not  nem  to   have  bean   itrictly  of  Oui  VniUd  SlaU4,  i,   161,   162.  and 

relisiouji,   but  thme  deMitute  children  Oeorge  B.  White'*  M*moir  of  Samml 

worked  durins  the  week  and  on   the  Slukr.  117. 
Sabbath   were   idle   and   mlaobieTOua. 
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shown  by  the  joining  of  the  Congregationaliats  and  Baptists 
and  other  of  the  evangelical  sects  into  school  unions  like  the 
Massachusetts  Sunday  School  Union,  which  was  an  auxiliary 
of  the  American  Sunday  School  Union.     In  a  table  giving 
a  summary  of  Simday  Schools  in  1829-1830,  the  total  num-  I 
ber  of  "scholars"  in  the  whole  world  is  given  as  one  and  I 
a  half  million,  no  less  than  one-third  of  them  being  in  the  | 
United  States.'    These  figures  are  another  attestation  of ' 
the  fact  that  has  already  been  noticed  that  the  splitting  up 
into  groups  of  religious  believers,  which  is  so  marked  in  the 
first  third  of  the  century,  did  not  in  any  way  mean  a  lessen- 
ing of  religious  desire.     Another  indication  of  the  same  trraids 
is  in  the  stiffening  of  the  Sunday  laws  that  one  associates 
with  these  years. 

The  early  strictness  of  Sunday  observance  in  New  England 
is  familiar  to  every  one,  largely  on  account  of  the  publication 
of  the  b^gus  Blue  Laws  of  Connecticut.  Throughout  New 
England  —  except  in  Rhode  Island  —  no  one  was  permitted 
to  labor  or  transact  business  of  any  kind  or  to  travel  or  be 
present  at  any  public  diversion  on  the'  Lord's  Day.  On  the 
contrary,  every  one  must  apply  himself,  publicly  and 
privately,  to  the  duties  of  religion  and  piety  and  not  disturb 
public  worship  under  severe  penalties.  There  was  a  differ^ 
ence  of  opinion  as  to  the  length  of  the  Lord's  Day,  as  to  its 
beginning  and  its  ending.  In  Massachusetts,  in  1823,  it 
legally  extended  from  the  midnight  preceding  to  the  follow- 
ing setting  of  the  sun,  but  no  one  should  be  present  at  any 
music  or  dancing  or  be  entertained  at  a  tavern  on  the  even- 
ing preceding  or  succeeding  the  Lord's  Day ,^  or  should  travel 
except  when  engaged  in  a  work  of  nece^ity  or  charity.* 

1  Thia  table  wm  compiled  by  Daniel  *  Otneral     Lavn     of     Uauaekumltt 

Dorchsflter.  p&rtly  from  the  Ameriam      (1823),  i,  407:  Pvbtic  SlatuU  L«Ke  t/ 
QaaTf«rl]iBegitlertoilS2S-30aDdpt^y      .  .  .  CoruMeUeut  (1S21),  p.  88C. 
from  ofGci»]  aourees  end  printed  in  hie 
Chrutianitii  in  Iha  UnOtd  Staia.  429. 
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Moreover,  at  a  little  earlier  time,  no  vessel  should  unneces- 
sarily depart  from  any  of  the  harbors  of  the  State  of  Connects 
icut  and  no  vessel,  anchored  in  the  Connecticut  River  within 
two  miles  of  a  place  of  pubUc  worship,  should  weigh  anchor 
between  mortiing  light  and  setting  sun  on  that  day,  unless 
to  get  nearer  to  the  place  of  public  worship.^  These  laws 
and  laws  like  them  have  generally  been  regarded  as  peculiar 
to  New  England  and  to  Congregationalism,  but  in  1822  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Georgia  were  approximately  the  same.  I 
lliere  was  to  be  no  working  or  selling  of  goods  on  the 
Sabbath  in  that  State  and  no  sports  as  beai^baiting,  foot- 
ball playing,  and  horse  racing,  and  the  pubUc  houses  were 
to  be  closed,  except  to  those  actually  living  within  them. 
In  Alabama,  in  1823,  no  worldly  business,  shooting,  sporting, 
or  gaming  was  to  be  practised  on  Sunday,  no  store  to  be  open, 
no  wagoner  to  ply  his  trade.  Similar  laws  —  but  a  Uttle 
milder  —  were  to  be  found  in  Kentucky  and  in  the  States 
northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,'  where  the  influences  of  the 
various  bands  of  immigrants  combined  to  bring  about  a 
cessation  of  worldly  employments  on  the  Lord's  Day.  Of 
course,  it  is  doubtful  how  much  vitality  any  one  or  all  of 
these  laws  bad  at  any  one  time  or  at  any  one  place,  or  in  the 
country  as  a  whole.  There  are  evidences,  however,  that  the  ' 
tendency  was  toward  a  greater  strictness  of  the  observance 
of  the  Sabbath  as  we  find  petition  after  petition  presented 
to  Congress,  or  at  any  rate  drawn  up,  praying  for  the 
cessation  of  work  by  federal  law,  as  for  example  the  carriage 
of  the  mails,  within  those  hallowed  hours.  In  1828,  a  union 
was  formed  to  promote  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  and  , 

>  SlaluU      Louj      itf  .  .  .  CoiHwcM-  IKt   Statult  Lata  of   Ktntuekii   (IB22), 

cut,  Book  I  (1808),  p.  579.  U,  007;    AcU  o/ a  Oentral  Nature  .  .  . 

*Dioml  of  Uu  LoiM  1^  .  .  .  Oeoroia  of  OMo  (1834),  ziii,  IM;  Bmitai  Low* 

(1822).  SIO,  611;  Dicnt  of  Ou  Lam  of  <tr'»MnM  (1831),  IM. 
.  .  .  JU/Omma   (1823),   316;  DigM  of 
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in  1844,  a  convention  was  held  at  Baltimore  for  tbat  purpose 
which  was  presided  over  by  John  Quincy  Adama.^  The 
progress  that  was  made  may  be  judged  from  a  report  to 

[  the  effect  tbat  in  1850  forty  railroad  companies  had  stopped 
the  running  of  their  cars  on  the  Sabbath  on  about  four 
thousand  miles  of  road.  Another  evidence  of  the  religious 
earnestness  of  the  time  is  to  be  found  in  the  establishment  of 
educational  institutions  by  the  different  sects  at  their  own 
cost  throughout  the  country. 

,  It  seems  to  be  agreed  that  a  college  education  was  a  posi- 
Itive  disadvantage  to  the  camp  meeting  converter  or  the 
circuit  rider.  In  one  case  that  came  before  the  Indiana 
conference  where  two  men,  one  a  college  graduate,  the  other 
DO^  rode  the  same  circuit,  the  non-college  man  "shouted" 
louder  than  his  companion,  sympathized  with  the  women, 

\  and  received  nearly  all  the  gifts,  which  he  generously  divided 
with  his  rival.  The  situation  reminds  one  of  the  New 
Englander  who  said  that  one  of  the  elders  in  his  church  never 
prayed  without  breaking  all  the  rules  of  syntax,  but  tbat  he 
would  rather  have  him  pray  "than  any  of  the  best  preachers 
in  New  York."  Hbadiness  in  repartee  and  earnestness  in 
conviction  and  in  demeanor  were  of  more  importance  to  the 
missionary  type  of  preacher,  whether  in  the  city  or  in  the 
forest,  than  polished  manners  or  a  college  training,  —  and 
re%ion  was  in  the  missionary  stage  in  America  in  these 
early  years  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  was  recognised, 
however,  that  other  things  being  equal,  a  knowledge  of 
commentators  on  the  Scriptures  and  of  Bible  history  was  not 
amiss,  especially  in  debate  with  one  who  was  a  peer  in  ai^' 
ment,  but  did  not  possess  book  learning.  Then,  too,  it 
appeared  that  the  laity  was  being  debarred  from  temporal 

>  See     An     AixotmL     of     MemoriaU       Dorcheatar'B  CArHfJonOy  in  tt*  Vmid 
prttmUd  to  CimgrtmM  (New  York.  1829)  :       SUiUt,  470-477. 
J.  Q.  Adama'i  ilanoira,  xii,   110-114; 
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education,  because  people  of  one  faith  did  not  like  to  send 
their  sons  to  collies  where  they  would  not  be  under  smtable 
denominational  influences  and  «ijoy  the  ministrations  of 
their  own  clergymen.  The  State  universities  that  came  into 
being  in  these  years  did  not  supply  the  need  for  either 
minister  or  layman,  —  a  non-sectarian  institution  was  not 
what  was  wanted,  but  one  that  would  be  under  Hie  un- 
disputed control  of  Methodist,  or  Congregationaliat,  or 
Roman  CathoUc.  Seminaries  came  into  existence  in  num- 
bers and  colleges  for  the  education  of  one  kind  of  religious 
youth  and  of  otiiers,  if  they  wanted  to  attend,  also  were 
founded.  Many  of  t^ese  institutions  led  most  painful 
existences  and  many  of  them,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  dis- 
appeared altogether,  but  their  establishment  is  a  witness 
to  the  genuineness  of  the  behefs  of  their  founders  and  to 
their  desire  that  the  coming  generations  should  have  better 
facilities  for  gaining  knowledge  than  they  themselves  had 
enjoyed.  And  some  of  these  colleges  and  universities  are 
today  among  the  strongest  spiritual  and  educational  in- 
fluences in  the  country. 

The  intense,  long^iontinued  introspection,  so  charac- 
teristic of  the  old  type  of  Congregationaliat  and  of  those 
who  were  near  to  him,  as  the  Baptists  and  the  Presbyterians, 
and  the  protracted  communing  with  the  invisible  power, 
together  with  the  strictness  of  daily  life,  led  to  tremendous 
reactions  when  public  religious  control  was  slackened  or 
removed.  These  manifested  themselves  in  reformations  of 
all  kinds,  from  redeeming  one's  neighbor  from  the  rum  habit 
to  rescuing  Southern  society  from  the  curse  of  negro  slavery ; 
and  they  led  to  the  greatest  literary  efflorescence  in  our 
history,  and  to  most  extraordinary  rehgious  seekings.  Of  the 
religious  readjusters,  Alexander  Campbell,  Joseph  Smith, 
and  William  Miller  are  the  most  interesting.     The  last  two 
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sprang  origmally  from  the  New  England  soil,  but  did  not 
bear  fruit  until  after  transplantation  to  New  York  and  even 
to  the  Western  Reserve  in  northern  Ohio.'  Alexandw 
Campbell  was  not  a  New  EkLglander,  but  the  son  of  a 
Scottish  inunigrant.  He  had  grown  up  in  Fresbyteriaoism, 
but  had  broken  away  from  it  and  had  adopted  "  Ihe  primitive 
Christian  faith."  *  He  seems  to  have  been  a  bom  religious 
controversialist  and  the  result  of  his  religious  debating  was 
the  conversion  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Baptist  popu- 
lation of  the  Western  Keserve.  They  abandoned  th^ 
covenants  and  beliefs  and  followed  Alexander  CampbeU. 
"WiUiagiJililler  began  his  labors  in  New  York  and  Vermont. 
Ije  studied Ihs.  Bible^rsistentlx  "if^  *""''  '*  ^***rrfly  f""** 
:one  cover  to  the  other.  After  making  the  most  elaborate  cal- 
culations, which  can  be  followed  in  a  chart  appended  to  his 
"Evidence  ...  of  the  Second  Coming  of  Christ,  about  the 
Year  1843,"  *  Miller  prophesied  the  ending  of  the  world 
within  the  twelve  months  after  March,  1843.  The  numbra-  of 
his  followers  was  extraordinary  —  more  than  extraordinary 
—  because  any  one  who  sincerely  followed  him  must  be 
prepared  on  a  certain  moment  of  time  to  abandon  all 
earthly  things  and  with  the  others  of  the  faithful  conunune 
in  the  ether  with  the  Lord  at  his  second  coming.  Some  of 
them  closed  their  business  well  in  advance  and  sat  down 
awaiting  the  second  advent.  Others  kept  on,  because  the 
Lord  had  commanded  them  to  "occupy"  until  his  coming. 

>  Mii.     L.  A.    M.    Bonroith'a   "A  CompbcS,  LetuUr  of  tt«  Great  Beferm*- 

Stormy  Epooli,   1826-1660"  in  Paper*  (ton    of   tht    NinMtaUh    CaOary    (St- 

cf   Iht   Ohio    Church    Bitlorv    Saeiei]i,  Louia.  IBSTj  aUtea  the  maiD  tuts  in 

vi,  1-23  is  ft  brief,  wdl  written  account  brief   ootapam   and   in  Kkdable  form. 

of   the   leliciouB   life   of   the   Western  Campbell's   method   can   be   lathtsed 

Reoerre      in      the      Campbellitv-Mil-  from   a    perusal   of   a   eecticm   of   hb 

Ierit«-Monnon       period.        The      re-  Debela  on   Chriilian  Bavlum,   bctoeni 

UgiouB  spirit  of  the  time  and  place  is  The    Res.    W.    L.    Macoalla  .  .  .  mid 

well  seen  in  J.  A.  Willianu's  Lif'  of  Alexander  CampbeU  (Butrnlnc,  1824). 
Siider  John  Smilh  (Cindnnati,  1670).  'Miller's  Bwidmce  was  minted  at 

•Thranas   W.    Orkfton's   Alexander  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in  183S. 
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When  nothing  in  particular  happened  in  1843,  it  was  found 
that  errors  had  been  made  in  the  calculation,  which  could 
hardly  have  failed  to  be  the  case  considering  the  intricacies 
of  the  computations  and  combinations.'  When  nothing 
happened  on  the  later  appointed  time,  believers  b^an  to 
fall  away. 

The  Church  of  Christ  of  the  Latter-day  Saints  or  the 
Mormon  Church,  as  it  is  usually  called,  had  its  rise  in  the 
imagimngs  and  business  capacity  of  a  very  remarkable 
man,  Joseph  Smith.  He  came  of  a  family  that  had  been 
long  on  the  New  England  soil.  He,  himself,  was  bom  in 
Vermont  and  when  ten  or  eleven,  removed  to  New  York 
State.  His  early  life  was  unsuccessful  from  the  usual  point 
of  view.  In  the  autumn  of  1823,  when  not  quite  eighteen 
years  of  age  and  living  at  Manchester,  Wayne  County, 
New  York,  he  received  a  visit  from  a  "Messenger  of  God" 
who  warned  him  that  the  preparatory  work  for  the  second 
eonung  of  the  Messiah  was  about  to  begin  and  that  he  bad 
been  chosen  as  an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  Lord  to 
bring  about  some  of  the  purposes  of  this  dispensation.  In 
1827  the  "Angel  of  the  Lord"  deUvered  to  him  certain 
platM  that  had  the  appearance  of  gold.  The  plates  were 
seven  inches  wide  by  eight  inches  long  and  the  package 
was  nearly  six  inches  through — each  plate  being  about  the 
thickness  of  tin.    "With  the  records  was  found  a  curious 

>  JamM    WUte'a    SUdaa    of    Out  that  ahowa  more  cleariy  than  the  leo- 

Chritttan   Lift   and   Pvblie   Labort   of  tui«a  tb«  Msulta  of  Miller'a  rtudy  and 

iriOuim  ilUXer   (Battle  Creek,    Mich.,  cocitatioii.    ThoM    who    wuh    to    go 

I87S)    and   William    Miller'*   S-adenc»  farther  oan  read   in    the  "Seoond  Ad- 

.   .  .  of  Via   Sacond   Comina   of  Chritt  vent  Libtary"  in  eight  vcdumee  and  in 

about  the  Year  ISiS  (also  in  tlie  "Ad-  Advmt    TraeU.   especially    No.    2    in 

vent    library ")    taken    together    will  Tol.     ii    entitled    "  Eint    PriDdplea." 

exhibit    to    the    ordinaiy    reader    Oie  The  "Appendix"  to  Ellen  G.  WUta'a 

thouKfata    and    tbeoiiea    of    the    great  Oraol    ConlroMnjf    belwttn   Ckritl   and 

AdventiBt    preacher.     At    the    end    of  Ealan  ia  a  dear  ■tatement  of  Millar'a 

the  1S41  edition  of  tlie  Kvidtna  ia  a  viewa  aa   to  the  time  of  tba  Moond 

"CliTCHiclocioal  Cbmtt  at  the  Woild"  adroit 
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inBtniment,  called  by  the  ancients  the  Urim  and  Thuznmim, 
which  consisted  of  two  transparent  stones,  clear  as  cryBtal, 
set  in  two  rims  of  a  bow" ;  with  these  was  a  breastplate 
and  a  sword.  The  plates  were  covered  with  marks.  These 
"by  the  gift  and  power  of  God"  and  by  the  use  of  "Urim 
and  Thummim"  Joseph  Smith  translated  and  dictated  to  a 
scribe,  —  and  in  this  way  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  written 
down  and  the  plates  were  then  borne  away  by  the  "Angel 
i  of  the  Lord."  "The  Book  of  Mormon"  was  first  printed 
I  in  1830.^  It  describes  the  coming  of  a  colony  to  America 
from  the  Tower  of  Babel  and  its  history  in  the  New  World. 
The  language  closely  follows  that  of  the  Old  Testamrait 
in  the  King  James  version  and  the  stoiy  told  in  it  is  a  variant 
of  the  Old  Testament  narrative.  As  originally  printed 
there  were  many  errors  of  grammar,  some  New  York  pro- 
vinciahsms,  and  some  paraphrases  of  the  New  Testament. 
Critics,  then  and  since,  have  marvelled  that  the  Lord  shoxild 
I  have  used  such  phrases  in  the  "Golden  Book  of  Cumorah," 
.'  that  chroniclers  before  the  Christian  era  should  have  been 
familiar  with  the  New  Testament,  and  should  have  re- 
peated the  phrasings  of  the  King  James  Bible.  To  this 
it  has  been  answered  that  "the  highest  interpretation" 
was  a  refiex  of  the  Prophet's  mind  and  that  Joseph  Smith, 
therefore,  in  dictating,  repeated  phrases  with  which  he  was 
familiar.  It  has  also  been  argued  that  the  "Book  of  Mor- 
mon" is  an  adaptation  from  a  manuscript  written  by 
Solomon  Spaulding.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Dartmouth,  had 
once  been  a  clergyman,  had  later  faHed'm  business,  and  bad 
solaced  his  declining  years  by  writing  a  supposititious  histor>' 
of  the  American  Indians  in  Biblical  language.  The  Spauld- 
,  ing  manuscript  has  never  b^m  produced,  but  it  is  averred 
that  somehow  it  came  into  the  hands  of  Joseph  Smith  and 

'  For  B  Inldiogrmphy  at  MormoDiBik,  see  Note  IV  tit  end  of  oImuiIv. 
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by  him  was  used  as  the  basis  for  the  "  Ooldeoi  Bible  "  or 
"Book  of  Monnon." 

At  first,  as  is  alwayB  the  case  in  religio\is  movements, 
the  gathering  of  disciples  proceeded  slowly.  It  was  not  until  • 
Smith  removed  to  Kirtland  in  Ohio,  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  eastward  of  Cleveland  and  in  the  centre  of  the  Camp- 
bellite  coimtry,  that  converts  flocked  to  the  new  dispen- 
sation. Smith  introduced  into  the  new  life  an  element  of 
communism  by  which  the  Latter-day  Saints  hved  very 
much  by  themselves  and  conducted  their  own  business 
operations  apart  from  those  of  the  outer  world.  This  won 
for  them  the  hostility  of  the  neighbors  who  used  the  first 
l^al  means  that  came  within  reach  *to  eject  Smith  from 
their  midst.  He  and  his  followers  removed  to  Missouri 
where  they  increased  in  numbers,  but  again  aroused  the  ill 
will  of  those  around  them.  They  were  most  inhumanly 
driven  out  of  the  State  and  settled  in  Illinois  at  Nauvoo, 
just  above  the  Des  Moines  rapids  on  the  Mississippi  Hiver. 
There  they  again  increased  in  numbers,  again  aroused  the 
enmity  of  the  nei^bors,  and  again  fled,  but  not  tmtil  after 
Smith  himself  had  been  murdered  and  his  place  taken  by 
another  remarkable  man,  also  of  New  England  stock, 
Brigham  Young.  From  this  time  on  Mormonism  lost  some 
of  its  missionary  character  and  became  partly,  at  any  rate, 
a  community  experiment  and  a  veiy  successful  one  in  the 
heart  of  the  Bocky  Mountain  region.  Today  (1920)  it  is 
supposed  that  the  Church  of  the  Latteiniay  Saints  numbers 
more  than  half  a  milhon  adherents  in  the  regular  church  in 
Utah  and  its  mission  establishments  throughout  the  country 
and  in  the  dissenting  Mormon  faiths,  as  the  "  Reorganized 
Church"  of  Joseph  Smith,  Jr.,  which  is  established  again 
at  Kirtland  on  the  property  of  the  original  church. 

In  this  brief  survey  of  the  changing  religious  scene,  it  has 
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ixot  been  possible  to  follow  the  stories  of  the  EpiscopalianB, 
the  Baptists^  the  Univeralists,  and  others  among  the  sect& 
:  Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  seldom  in  hifi- 
.  tory  have  men  and  women  developed  a  more  widespread 
i  and  active  religious  life  than  they  did  in  the  United  States 
I  in  title  years  that  followed  the  great  wars  of  Mxe  French 
\  Revolution  and  of  Napoleon. 
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L  0«ii«nl  Works.  —  Darnel  Dwchester's  Chrulitmity  in  the 
United  States  (New  York,  18S9)  traces  religious  activitiea  from  tlie 
earliest  time  to  1887.  It  is  the  result  of  long  research  and  ia  dis- 
tinctly  usable.  CoDtaining  such  a  mass  of  details  it  is  uecesaarily 
unreadable  and  should  be  used  as  a  cyclopaedia  of  religion.  There 
is  DO  bibliography  but  the  footnotes  point  the  way  to  the  best  au- 
thorities. The  Ameneon  Church  Hittory  Seria  contains  deDominap- 
tioDsl  histories  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Society 
of  Church  History.  The  thirteenth  volume  is  Leonard  W.  Bacon's 
Biatoty  of  American  Chriatianiiff.  It  is  a  literary  survey  rather  than 
a  cyclopcedia  and  distinctly  reflects  the  author's  religious  views. 
Robert  Baird's  Religion  in  America  (New  York,  1844)  was  written  to 
exhibit  the  condition  of  Christianity  in  the  United  States  to  people 
of  the  countries  of  continental  Europe,  who  found  it  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  a  "  Church  "  could  live  without  a  close  connection  with  the 
temporal  power.  It  is  even  today  the  best  brief  statement  of  the 
religious  condition  of  tbe  American  people  in  the  first  forty  years  of 
the  century. 

n.  The  Roman  Catholici.  —  The  best  brief  book  is  the  Hietory 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  the  United  Statee  by  Thomas  O'Gorman, 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  the  Catholic  University  at  Washington, 
which  forms  volume  ix  of  The  American  Church  History  Seriea,  The 
bibli<%raphy  prefixed  to  this  work,  while  brief  and  incomplete,  is 
useful.  John  Gilmary  Shea's  Hietory  of  the  Catholic  Church  within 
the  LiinHs  of  the  United  States  in  four  large  volumes  is  a  work  of  scholarly 
research.  Volume  i  relates  to  colonial  times;  volume  ii  bears  tbe 
sub-title  of  Life  and  Times  of  the  Most  Rev.  John  Carroll  and  brings 
the  story  down  to  1815.  Volumes  iii  and  iv  carry  it  on  to  1866.  Tins 
work  is  abundantly  supplied  with  footnotes,  but  has  no  formal 
bibliography.  Thomas  Hughes's  History  of  the  Society  of  Jesus  in 
North  America  cont^ns  a  mass  of  documentary  material  that  throws 
most  interesting  lights  here  and  there.  The  American  Catholic 
Historical  Researches,  the  Records  of  the  American  Cathdic  Historical 
Society  of  Philadelphia,  and  the  American  Catholic  Quarterly  Remew 
contain  much  Important  historical  material ;  but  most  of  the  articles 
in  the  last  named  are  argumentative  rather  than  historical. 
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m.  The  Hettio^Btt.  —  The  Journal  of  the  Rn.  Franeit  Adntry 
.  .  .  from  AvfuH  7,  1771,  to  December  7,  1815  (3  vols..  New  York, 
1821)  is  necessarily  the  foundation  on  which  all  extended  accounts  of 
the  rise  of  American  Methodism  are  based.  W.  P.  Strickland's 
lAfe  and  TiTiteg  of  Francit  Asbury  follows  it  closely.  J,  M.  Buckley's 
Methodic  in  the  American  Church  Hirtory  Seriee  has  a  useful 
bibliography  and  is  a  good  book  in  itself.  The  best  way,  howeva, 
to  gain  an  insight  is  to  read  in  the  journals  c^  the  conferences  as,  for 
instance,  the  JoumaU  of  the  Oeneral  Conference  of  tA«  Methoditt 
Epiaoopal  Chureh;  the  first  volume  brings  the  story  down  to  1836. 
Of  the  separate  cooferenoes,  the  "  Minutes  of  the  Indiana  Conference, 
1832-1844  "  forming  part  ii  of  W.  W.  Sweet's  Cwcuti-Bifer  Day»  m 
Indiana  is  most  useful  in  throwing  light  on  the  early  Methodist  spirit, 
and  part  i,  which  is  an  historical  summary,  is  very  helpful.'  It 
may  be  supplemented  by  the  volume  oo  the  North  Indiana  Con- 
ference by  Professor  Sweet  and  H.  N.  Herrick  that  relates  the  histoiy 
of  the  Methodist  church  in  northern  Indiana  down  to  the  pieaent 
century.  An  earlier  book,  J.  C.  Smith's  ReminiscenceB  of  Emfy 
Methoditm  in  Indiana,  contains  Uographical  sketches  of  members  id 
this  conference  and  there  are  also  separate  and  more  detwled  bi- 
ographies of  many  of  them.  A.  H.  Redford's  Hittory  of  MeUukUtm 
in  Kentucky  in  three  volumes  is  serviceable,  bringing  the  story  dowa 
to  1832.  An  extremely  hostile  examination  of  Methodism  is  J.  R. 
Graves's  The  Great  Iron  Wheel;  or.  Republicanism  Backwarde  and 
Chrietianity  Reversed,  to  which  a  reply  was  made  by  W.  G.  Brownlow, 
the  "  Fighting  Parson,"  in  The  Great  Iron  Whed,  Examined,  and  by 
Francis  Hodgson,  in  The  Great  Iron  Wheel  Resiewed  (Philadelphia, 
1848).  The  cut  showing  "  Methodism  Mechanically  Illustrated " 
facing  p.  160  of  the  first  of  these  books  is  a  forcible  illustration  of  tlie 
discipline  of  the  Methodist  church. 

IV.  The  Latter-day  Salnta.  —  There  is  no  adequate  bibliogr^^ 
of  Mormonism.  The  Book  of  Mormon:  An  Aecotmt  Written  bjf  the 
Hand  of  Mormon  .  .  .  By  Joseph  Smith,  Jwuor,  Author  and  Pro- 
prieior  was  published  at  Palmyra,  N.  Y.,  in  1830.    The  second  editioa 

■areeDoush    WhiU'B    ^n    ApotOt  ue  Il«T.  CharlM  Elliott'*  iSMilh-IFMtani 

of  Ow  ir«tim  Church  is  Ui  intererting  MtOicdiam   mnd   Rev.  A.    H.   Camito- 

■ooaunt  of  Methodim  in  die  Western  bars'a  Sorly  MtOiodmm  m  lh«  Cm^ 

States  woveD  KTound  tbe  lite  ol  Biahop  JwM. 
jMikacm  Eempn.    OUmt  uirful  book* 
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—  the  one  now  in  use  —  was  published  at  KirtUnd,  Ohio,  in  1837. 
This  is  conveniently  found  in  the  volume  issued  by  the  Mormon 
Church  in  1907  which  also  contains  The  Doctrine  and  Ctnerumif 
and  The  Pearl  of  Oreat  Price,  a  Selection,  from  the  Revelatione,  Trmu- 
laHotu,  and  Narrations  of  Jotejtk  Smith.  Nowadays,  the  Church 
seems  to  rely  for  spiritual  guidance  more  on  the  last  two  than  it  doea 
on  The  Book  of  Mormon.  The  "  Articles  <^  Futh  "  are  printed  at 
the  end  of  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price.  C.  W.  Penrose's  "  Mormon  " 
Doctrine,  Plain  and  Simple  published  by  the  Missions  of  the  Church 
(Srd  ed.,  1917)  is  a  brief  plain  statement  of  its  doctrines  at  the  turn  fA 
the  century.'  George  Q.  Camion's  Life  of  Joseph  Smith,  tkeProjAet 
(Salt  Lake  City,  18SS)  states  the  case  for  Mormooism  as  does  B.  H. 
Roberts's  Drfenae  of  the  Fmth  and  the  Saints  that  was  printed  in  1907- 
1912.  The  other  side  b  set  forth  by  Charles  A.  Shook  in  The  Trve 
Ortjpn  of  The  Boole  of  Mormon  and  Cumorah  Rmnted.  Neither  of 
these  volumes  has  a  bibliography,  but  the  dtations  at  the  foot  of 
the  pages  will  take  the  student  as  far  as  he  wishes  to  go.'  An  ex- 
tremely hostile  contemporaneous  account  by  an  inhabitant  of  Palmyra 
or  its  vicinity  is  in  O.  Turner's  History  of  .  .  .  Phelps  and  Gorham'a 
Purchase,  212-217.  Possibly  the  best  way  to  get  at  the  spirit  at 
Monnonism  is  to  read  a  volume  or  two  of  their  serial  publications* 
in  combination  with  fifty  pages  or  so  of  The  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 


I  The  offioul  uMwnnt  of  the  origin 
of  the  BBCt  ia  the  Hittory  of  the  Omreh 
of  Jtnu  Ckritt  nf  Laliar-dan  Samli  in 
dx  volumes.  It  was  pubUihed  at  Salt 
Lake  City  in  1H)2-I913r  The  portioD 
eoTOrins  the  atorY  to  1S44  is  nld  to 
have  been  written  by  Joseph  Smith, 
the  Prophet.  A  series  with  the  same 
title  via  ivued  by  the  "  ReorKaniaed 
Chnrch"  at  Lamoni,  Iowa,  in  lour 
volamea  in  1897-1008.  The  flrat  two 
virfumae  oontaio  the  history  of  the 
Church  to  ISM ;  the  last  two  the  later 
hiatory  of  the  "  Reorgsniied  Churah." 

■This  matter  wm  r»«uiiii>ied  by 
JaoM  H.  FurehiU  in  1880  (Wertem 


TUoerve    Historical    Sooiety'*     TraeU, 
lii,187). 

■  From  1832  to  the  present  day  the 
Mormon  Church  has  used  the  serial 
puUJoation  as  a  vehicle :  —  JiHntnir 
and  tfnrnvng  Star  (Independence.  Mti., 
and  Kirtland.  Ohio,  1832-1834) ;  Latttr 
Dau  Saint*'  Mtnenger  and  Adveeait 
(Kirtlud,  1S34-1830)  ;  EUtert'  Journal 
(Kirtland  and  Far  West.  Mo..  1837- 
1838);  r>m<t  and  Staaon*  (Com- 
DMTM  and  Nbuvoo.  IU.,  1830-1846). 
Tkt  LaUer-Dau  SainU  UHltrmial  Star 
has  been  printed  in  En^and  by  the 
mifBionaries   than   [torn   1841   to   the 
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CHAPTER  Vm 


EDUCATION 


1  The  first  third  of  the  nineteenth  century  is  usually  re- 
garded as  the  most  barren  in  the  educational  history  of 

,  English  America ; '  yet  that  was  the  precise  time  when  the 
reading  habit  was  the  most  widespread  among  our  people, 
when  the  writing  of  veree  and  prose  was  most  common,  and 
when  our  greatest  writers  were  doing  their  best  work  or 
securing  their  mental  stimulus.  It  is  true  that  there  were 
few  public  secondary  schools  outside  of  the  largest  towns ; 
but  their  places  were  taken  for  a  portion  of  the  population 
by  the  academies.  These  were  day  schools  or  boarding 
schools  or  mixed  day  and  boarding  schools  that  were  sup- 
ported in  part  by  public  endowments  which  were  largely 
supplemented  by  private  gifts  and  fees.  Oftentimes,  too, 
pupils  worked  for  their  board  and  sometimes  for  their  board 
and  tuition.  Besides  the  academies,  there  were  private 
schools  supported  entirely  by  payments  of  the  pupils. 
In  the  Southern  States,  academies  and  private  boarding 
schools  were  not  at  all  infrequent  *  and  many  of  the  richer 
families  employed  private  tutors  to  teach  their  sons  and  the 
sons  of  their  friends.    Oftentimes,  everywhere  in  the  coun- 

'  For  ueoimts  of  eaiiier  timM.  see  Theae   were   Dumeroni   utd    aotin  in 

the  pment  work,  vol.  ii,  ch.  zvi  and  Uie  South.     Sea  Mra.  I.  M.  E.  Blan- 

m.  666-670.  dtn't   HUtom   of  Biglur  BthteatUm  b/ 

*  Many  ot  ths  seidemiM  admitted  Womtn   in   tiia    Stmlk   Friar    la   I860 

Birla  Bud  there  were  many  Bcademiei  (New  York,    1Q09)    mnd   the   momoin 

and  schooU  that  admitted   itiis  only.  of  Southern  men  aikd  women. 
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try,  a  cultivated  maiden  aunt  exercised  a  distinct  influence 
over  the  children  of  a  family.  Moreover,  the  colleges  of  those 
days  were  hardly  more  than  secondary  schools,  boys  habit- 
ually enterii^  them  at  from  thirteen  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
If  the  object  of  education  is  to  produce  scholars,  the  educa- 
tional system  of  that  time  was  singularly  successful.  But  its 
influence  was  not  widespread.  The  mass  of  the  people  had 
very  slight  educational  opportunities  and  most  of  them, 
indeed,  had  no  educational  opportunities  beyond  the  un- 
graded schools.  These  were  small  institutions,  having  one 
teacher  and  from  a  dozen  to  thirty  pupils,  and  they  were 
open  only  from  three  to  five  months  in  the  year.  To  them 
came  children  and  young  men  and  women  from  five  to 
seventeen  years  of  age.  They  brought  with  them  whatever 
text-books  their  homes  afforded  and  proceeded  to  study 
whatever  tiiqr  could  under  these  circumstances.  Given  a 
bom  teacher,  one  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  fruitful 
field  for  the  display  of  pedagogical  talents.  Undoubtedly  in 
many  a  town  and  district  there  was  such  a  teacher  and  the 
yoimg  people  who  came  under  Ms  or  her  influence  must  have 
been  mentally  stimulated  and  educated  in  the  truest  sense 
of  the  word,  —  far  b^ond  what  th^  am  gain  in  the  ex- 
cellent graded  schools  and  with  the  admirable  text-books 
of  our  own  time. 

In  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  some 
collies  had  been  founded  and  schools  established  and  im- 
portant legislative  measures  had  been  enacted  that  were  to 
bear  fruit  eventually ;  but  the  unrest  of  those  years  gave 
an  exciise  to  the  handlers  of  public  money  to  divert  whatn 
ever  funds  they  could  get  hold  of  to  other  iises.  In  1789, 
the  Massachusetts  State  legislature  seriously  impaired  the 
old  colonial  school  system  by  providing  that  the  towns, 
which  had  formerly  been  obliged  to  establish  secondary 
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schools  whenever  the  number  of  families  within  the  town 
limits  reached  the  one  hundred  mark,  should  in  the  future 
be  obliged  to  provide  those  facilities  only  when  the  number 
of  families  had  increased  ^  to  two  himdred.  In  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  other  States  many  laws  were  passed 
between  1700  and  1820  dealing  with  general  education ;  but 
very  little  pubUc  money  was  provided  for  education  in  any 
of  these  States.  In  the  Southern  States,  or  in  some  of 
them,  "literary  Funds"  were  established.  These  generally 
were  based  upon  lotteries  or  on  some  peculiar  financial 
source.  For  ^tample,  in  Delaware,  in  1796,  the  l^islature 
provided  that  ihe  money  that  came  into  the  State  treasury 
in  the  n^ct  ten  years  from  marriage  and  tavern  licenses 
should  be  devoted  to  the  establishment  of  local  schools 
where  children  should  be  taught  English  and  arithmetic 
free  of  cost,  but  none  of  this  money  should  be  used  for  acad- 
emies or  colleges.  This  generosity  to  education  continued 
for  only  a  year  when  the  iegislatiu^  provided  that  the  money 
arising  from  these  sources  should  be  devoted  first  of  all  to 
paying  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and  then  what  was  Mt 
over  should  be  given  to  the  cause  of  free  education.*  In 
some  of  the  States,  especially  in  the  newer  ones,  money 
arising  from  the  public  lands  was  devoted  to  the  education 
of  the  people,  either  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  State, 
as  in  the  case  of  Connecticut,  or  by  reason  of  the  conditions 
of  the  grant  as  in  the  States  organized  on  the  public  domain.' 
In  Virginia  the  money  derived  from  the  sate  of  the  Church 

iJLotrattf  .  .  .  Maitaehyaeitt  (1807).  Hittory  iff  Of  St^rba  Bettrtti€  af  ItST, 

t,  469^73 ;  aee  alM,  tlie  preaent  work,  p.  fiS. 
Td.    i,    432-134:    tqI.    Ui,    666-fi70.  ■  See  CItaMnt  L.  MutuUTi  "Lwd 

'Lao*   of  .  .  .  Dtlamare  (1797),  ii,  Orantt    foi    Education    in    the    Ohio 

1296-1298,    1362-1354.     Del&wRre    in-  Valley   Statn"    in   Ohio   ArduBolooical 

v«atad  her  Bbare   of   tlie   turplua   da-  ami     BiMtonad    Quartarly.     rrr,     68; 

poaitt  of  1837  In  buik  stack  and  in  Fnnk   W.    Blackmar'a    "Federal   and 

nUroad   bonda;    the  inoome   abe   cto-  Steta   Aid    to    Hicbei    Education"  n 

voted    to    htr   aofaoola.    and   wm    atill  BureMi    of    Eduutlion'a    Csreulv    <t 

dcdnt   it   in    ISSa    E.   O.    Booine'a  Jnfermatioit,  No.  1, 1800. 
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lands  and  from  some  other  sources  was  to  be  paid  into  the 
"Literaiy  Fund."  '  This  was  to  be  used  for  the  education 
of  the  poor  and  for  such  other  purposes  as  the  legislatures 
might  direct.  In  Kentucky  a  similar  fund  was  established  ' 
from  the  profits  of  the  Bank  of  the  Commonwealth.*  Elab-  i 
orate  provisions  were  made  in  the  laws  in  some  of  these 
States  for  education,  but  many  of  them  did  not  amount  to 
very  much.  In  1796,  the  Virginia  Assembly  provided  that 
all  free  children,  male  and  female,  should  receive  tuition 
free  for  three  years  and  after  that  as  much  longer  "at  their 
private  expense"  as  "their  parents,  guardians,  or  friends, 
shall  think  proper."  The  electors  in  each  coimty  were  to 
choose  three  of  their  best  men  to  be  termed  "aldermen"  to 
divide  the  county  into  sections,  provide  school  houses,  and 
pay  the  teachers ; '  but  not  a  single  county  had  carried  the 
plan  into  effect  by  1801.*  Of  the  States  west  of  the  Appa- 
lachians, Alabama  is  in  some  ways  the  most  interesting. 
Her  land  grant  was  well  managed  and  provided  an  appre- 
ciable revenue  for  education.  The  income  was  to  be  used 
for  the  support  of  the  University  and  academies,  and 
township  schools  were  to  be  established,  so  that  each  school 
district  should  contain  between  thirty  and  forty  pupils.* 
It  is  a  most  interesting  paper  educational  project ;  but  the 
Bpeedy  conversion  of  Alabama  into  a  cotton-producing  State 
and  the  consequent  dispersal  of  the  white  population  made 
impossible  the  carrying  out  of  any  such  plan.  The  acade- 
mies, however,  grew  and  fiourished  and  the  University  for 

■  B»ri»td      Ced§      tif  .  .  .  Virttinia  *  Ootwdot   J>maa    Monioe    to    Um 
(ISIS),  i.  89.                                                     Virginu    Aaaambly    in    bU    WriUngt, 

■  Digal      <4  .  .  ■  horn      i4      K*n-      iii,  300. 

tudcg   (1822,   vol.   ii.    p.   &71).     North  >ThMe   Ikwi   wan   enuted   in   the 

CuDlina  kIbo  had  a  "Literary  Fnod."  yaua  181ft-23,  aaa  DigtH  oj  Oi»  LoM 

mm  AntCA  AOaniie  Quarltrly.  xiii.  270,  .  .  .  <if    Mabama    (1823),    648,     M7, 

861.  653.S7aeta 
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some  years  was  remarkably  successful,  rankii^  number 
thirty-nine  in  the  list  of  collegiate  institutions  ta  1850,  out 
of  a  total  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-one. 

Of  the  States  organized  on  the  territory  northwest  of  the 
Ohio  River,  Ohio  and  Indiana  made  the  most  progress 
toward  a  free  school  system  of  any  of  the  newer  States  in 
the  first  half  of  the  century.^  Professor  CalyJB  ^  R*^wp 
of  Lane  Seminary  in  Cincinnati,  who  married  Harriet 
Beecher,  seems  to  have  given  the  direct  stimulus  to  the 
establishment  of  common  schools  in  Ohio.  His  attention 
had  been  attracted  to  the  German  system  of  education. 
In  1831,  Victor  Cousin  had  been  sent  by  the  French  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction  to  report  upon  the  educational  machin- 
ery of  Germany.*  His  report  was  printed  at  Paris  in  1833 
and  in  English  at  New  York  in  1835.     It  aroused  great 

'  interest  in  America  as  well  as  in  France.  Cousin  declared 
that  in  1831  there  was  not  a  single  human  being  in  Prussia 

jwho  did  not  receive  an  education  "sufficient  for  the  mors! 
and  intellectual  wants  of  the  laborious  classes."  Moreover, 
secondary  education  was  well  attended  to  there,  normal 

;  schools  for  teaching  the  teachers  were  abundant,  and  over 
all  was  the  university,  —  the  whole  establishment  from 
bottom  to  top,  or  from  top  to  bottom,  being  under  the  control 
of  the  central  governing  authority.  In  1836  Professor  Stowe 
delivered  an  address  on  the  "Prussian  System  of  PubUe 
Education  and  its  AppUcability  to  the  United  States."  He 
then  sailed  for  Europe  to  buy  books  for  Lane  Seminary  and 
to  investigate  the  school  systems  there  for  the  State.     On 

1  Praoideiit  Butler   (ilottoaTaplu  on  ■  M.  V.  Courin's  Bapport  nr  UEU 

SdvaOion   in   Ihe    Unilad    Staliu.    i.    p.  dt    L'Intlriutum    Pvbliipit   <Is>u    QmO- 

Tii)  Usiia  us  (li&t  land  grefttor  in  area  qiu*   Pat/i    dt  L'AUamaone,   tt  Pariio- 

thiin  New  England,   New  York.  New  vlitrrment  en  Pruttt  (new  ed..   Psm 

Jcney,    Maryland,    and    Ddaware   all  1S33}  and  tnuulnted  into  En^iA  bf 

put  together  baa  been  set  apart  at  one  S.  T.  Auitin  as  Report  on  Ac  Slali  sf 

time  or  another  for  educational  pur-  PvbUe    Jiwtruction    in    PnwtM    (Nvw 

pom.  York.  18S6). 
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his  return  he  delivered  a  report '  to  the  L^islatiire  that  was 
most  favorable  to  the  German  system  and  was  adopted  as 
the  basis  of  the  educational  fabric  of  Ohio.  Tlie  legislature 
at  once  established  a  fund  for  the  purpose  of  free  education 
and  decreed  that  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  canal  system 
and  bonuses  that  might  be  received  from  the  State  Bank 
should  be  paid  into  it.*  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  the  free  common  school  system  of  Ohio  was  established 
in  1837.*  Tnf^iimii  managed  her  pubUc  lands  with  a  thrift 
that  was  not  usual.  By  laws  passed  in  1824  and  1831,  a 
complete  system  of  education  was  provided,  including  a 
university  or  two,  primary  schools,  academies,  -and  free 
common  schools.  Funds  came  in  slowly,  however,  and 
succeeding  legislatures  were  lax  in  passing  laws  for  which 
there  was  no  urgent  demand  on  the  part  of  the  voter.  It 
happened,  therefore,  that  there  was  really  no  system  of  free 
sdiools  above  those  of  the  district  grade  before  1850  and, 
owing  to  the  strength  of  the  religious  sects  in  the  State,  the 
pubUo  university  did  not  get  the  support  that  it  deserved.* 

>  CdTm  B.  Stowe'B  Common  SehooU  O.    lUndall    and    Dsaiel    J.    Ryaa'a 

and     Ttachen'     Seminarita     (Boakm,  Hulorn  of  Ohio.  iii.  367-3S6 :  And  Cidab 

1839),    pp.    5-64.    Hii     "Rsport    on  Atwatar's  J?utorv  of  tKt  BtaU  of  Ohio 

HeoMfktary     Fublio      Initniction     in  (2iid  ed.),  298. 

Eiuopa"  WM  made  to  tli«  36Ui  Oad-  *  According    to    the    fint    Annual 

onl   li  nniiTilhlj'  of  Ohio,  on  Dectonber  Baport  of  SMnud  Lewis,  Superintendent 

19,  1S37.  of  the  Ohio  Common  Schools  issued  In 

'  Two  Bots  irare  paMod  for  the  sup-  January,    1S3B.    there    wete    468.812 

port    of    common    schools    in     1831.  children  in  Ohio  between  the  asaa  of 

Tlisae  were   altered   and   extended   in  four   and   twenty-one    yean    (243,618 

1833,    1S34,  and   lattt   jvm  and   in  males;     226,294    females).     Of    thcM 

1838  a  State  superintendent  of  public  only   146,440   attended  school   in   the 

■ehools  was  appcanted.     Bee  Ada  of  a  preceding   year   and   of   them   84.296 

QemnU    Nature  .  .  .  q/    th«    Sfols    qf  attended  for  less  than  four  montha, 

OMf   (Oohmtbua,  1831).  vol.  nix,  pp.  *  Bta  RewUtd  Lovn  of  Indiana  (poiy- 

414,  423.     For  the  later  laws  an  Atd..  don,    1824),   p.   379,  Art   of    January 

ToL  ixi,  p.  4;    Tol.  xxi',  p.  24;    vol.  31.  1824,  and  Asnssd  havit  of  fndtano 

zzxii,  p.  3fi.  etc.;   Slatuit  qf  .  .  .  Ohio  (Indianapolis,   1831),   p.   463,    Act   of 

(1841),  819-846,  etc.;    A.  D.   Mayo's  Febniaty  10,  1831.     For  a  good,  brief 

*'  D«T«lopmsnt  of  the  Common  School  sunimary  of  early  eduoation  in  Indiana, 

in  tbe  Western  Btatas  from   1830   to  see  A.  D.  Mayo's  "  Development  of  the 

18W"  forming  chapter  viii  ot  Rtport  Common  School,"  373-360,  in  United 

of    the    United    State*    Commissioner  Butes    Conunissioner    of    Education'! 

flf  Edueatioii   for   1898-99,   vol.  i;   E.  Report,  1808-1899,  vol.  L 
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In  fact  \heae  paper  educational  systems,  based  on  federal 
land  grants  and  on  adventitious  financial  aourcee  aa  tavern 
licenses,  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  life  in  the  early  days 
and  it  was  not  until  the  people  began  to  pay  for  them  aa  tax 
;  payers  —  direct  or  indirect  —  tiiat  they  began  to  take  an 
i  effective  interest  in  them.  The  best  example  of  the  deaden- 
ing effect  of  education  without  cost  to  the  voters  is  seen  in 
the  case  of  Connecticut,  where  the  funds  derived  from  the 
sale  of  lands  in  the  Western  Reserve  obviated  the  necessity 
of  public  grants  by  the  State  and  local  units.  As  far  as  this 
money  went,'  the  school  system  was  well  provided  for,  but 
as  the  population  grew  and  systems  increased  in  cost, 
Connecticut  lagged  behind  her  two  great  neighbors. 

llie  schools,  such  as  they  were,  were  "free"  in  the  sense 
,  only  that  no  white  person  was  excluded  from  them  by  reason 
;  of  poverty  or  position  in  the  social  scale.  Ordinarily,  the 
'  local  school  unit  was  authorized  to  levy  a  moderate  tax 
.  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the  school  area  for  educational 
purposes.  This  was  usually  inadequate  for  the  payment  of 
the  teacher's  wages,  small  though  they  were.  The  balance 
was  made  up  by  the  teacher's  "boarding  round"  —  staying 
in  each  family  so  many  days,  according  to  the  number  of 
children  that  came  from  that  house  to  the  school.  Fuel 
was  provided  by  the  families  according  to  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  household.  Whatever  money  had  to  be 
raised  by  the  district  to  pay  the  teacher's  wages  and  to  repair 
the  school  house  was  divided  among  the  families,  also, 
according  to  the  children  of  school  age.  This  was  caUed 
the  rate  bill,  and  in  many  States  the  assessors  were  authorized 
to  excuse  from  the  payment  of  the  school  rate  those  persona 

>  Bee    an   act '  of   Uie   Oeoeral    As-  sluun  of  Hat  fund  for  TsligioaB  par- 

MtnUy,     dated     Iday,     1795,     irhleh  poMo.  they  ma;  do  bo  ;   Atti  and  limm 

provides  that  il  two-thirda  of  the  legal  of  ■  ■  ■  Comnetkut  (17M),  p.  31. 
Toten  in  any  town  wiah  to  use  theiz 
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who  were  unable  to  pay  it.  Their  children  could  go  to  ; 
school,  but  they  were  referred  to  officially  as  "  pauper  pupils"  1 
or  "charity  pupils." 

A  good  example  of  the  working  of  tbe  charity  school 
system  is  to  be  foimd  in  Pennsylvania.  The  constitution  of 
that  State  of  1790  directed  the  legislative  body  to  provide 
education  for  the  poor  gratis,  as  soon  as  convenient.^ 
Naturally,  nothing  was  done  for  some  years.  In  1812, 
however,  provision  was  made  for  the  free  education  of  poor 
children,  but  it  was  done  in  such  a  way  as  to  put  a  stigma 
upon  the  child,  as  the  recipient's  name  was  entered  upon  a 
special  list  as  a  poor  person.  The  working  [»eople  looked 
askance  at  the  system:  they  wanted  their  children  to  be 
educated,  but  were  not  able  to  pay  for  it,  or  thought  they 
were  not,  and  felt  that  the  tax-paying  part  of  the  community 
ought  to  provide  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  the 
"workies"  in  common  witii  their  own.*  In  answer,  the 
Pennsylvania  legislature  established  a  permiseive  system  of 
common  schools  at  public  expense  so  far  as  the  different 
portions  of  the  State  wished  to  have  them.  Not  very  much 
was  accomplished  under  this  law,  partly  because  of  the 
racial  distinctions  that  prevailed  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  State.*     In  1801,  the  legislature  of  New  York  authorized 

>  CoiwtiluMoiu  of  Ptnn»uhania 
(BuTuburs.  1916).  p.  194,  Krtlole  Tii, 
■BO.  1.  The  aeoond  BectioD  provides  'Proeetdinga  and  DibeUt  e/  Ok* 
Out  "The  arta  aiid  tcinuMi  ihall  be  CeiiMiition  <tf  liU  Commoiuatahk  <f 
promoted  in  one  or  more  aemiiiMiae  Pcniuybania  (HKrrieburc,  1S38),  t, 
of  learning."  These  two  proviaionB  183.  For  turtbei  debatea  on  e<hia^ 
were  repeated  verbatini  in  Uie  oon-  tion,  eae  Snd,,  voli.  xi.  zii,  and  tAv, 
■titatioD  of  I83S.  It  wis  not  until  ueina  the  indezee.  tmd  pp.  2g7-S0S 
the  constitution  of  1873  (article  x,  <rf  liaae  Slutfpleaa'  Two  Cmlurin  </ 
sec.  1)  that  a  direct  proviaon  was  Pouut/Itiamii  BiMorg.  In  1S37,  the 
made  in  the  fundamental  law  (rf  the  Secretary  of  State  reported  that  Uie 
State  (or  the  maintenaniM  of  a  ayntem  "public  ooet  of  education"  amounted  to 
of  public  Bcbooli  (see  Orid.,  p.  67).  USfi.OOO  tor  primary  instruction,  aead- 

>  See  Commons  and  Asaociatas'  emiea  had  received  tl06,900  and  land 
HUtory  «f  Labour  in  Oe  Vnitti  SUOa.  worth  IISS.OM,  and  coUeiaa  had 
uaiii(  index  under  "education,"  ee-  been  paid  in  money  and  land  •2<M),000. 
peeially  toI.  i,  223-230.     Miny  doou-  Monovei,  a  eehool  house  timd  of  Deariy 
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the  raising  of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  by  four  succesBive 
lotteries  for  the  promotion  of  literature.  A  part  of  this 
money  was  to  be  given  to  institutionB  of  a  higher  grade,' 
but  a  part  was  to  be  paid  over  to  those  who  were  actually 
educating  the  children  in  the  conunon  schools  of  the  State 
and  there,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  work  was  being  done  by 
private  societies.  And  there,  as  in  Philadelphia,  the  working 
people  thought  that  their  children  should  be  educated  by 
the  public  without  any  expense  to  the  parents. 
)  The  leaders  in  this  movement  for  free  public  schools  in  the 
'two  great  industrial  States  were  Rfihort.  T]i\\f  f^f^  nrrj 
.  Frances  Wright.  Owen  had  been  a  pupil  of  Fellenberg'B 
,  at  Hofwyl  in  Switzerland.  Their  plan  was  worked  out  in 
:  the  "Sketch  of  a  System  of  National  Education"  by  Frances 
'  Wright.'  According  to  this  plan  the  State  should  be  or- 
'  ganized  into  districts.  All  the  children  within  each  district 
from  two  to  sixteen  years  of  age  should  be  gathered  into 
public  schools  in  three  groups,  the  middle  group  compriang 
those  from  six  to  twelve  years.  The  parents  were  to  be 
allowed  to  visit  the  children  at  stated  times,  but  were  not 
to  interfere  in  any  way  with  them.  The  pupils  were  to  be 
instructed  in  every  branch  of  knowledge,  intellectual  and 
operative,  or  vocational.  The  produce  of  the  labor  of  the 
older  pupils  would  in  time  exceed  the  cost  of  their  own 
training  and  the  surplus  could  be  devoted  to  the  maint^i&nce 
.  of  the  others.  For  the  rest,  the  parents  were  to  pay  some- 
thing in  money,  labor,  produce,  or  domestic  manufactures, 
and  whatever  other  expense  there  was  should  be  met  by  a 
progressively  increasing  tax  on  property.     From  the  age  of 

halt  s  BuUion  had  been  expoufed.  Fro-  •  Fopular  TracU,  No.  3  (Neir  Tod:. 

ettdttigi  and  Ddtait*  i>f  Ae  Consmition  1S30).     For  &  subBbmtiR]  mOMont  of 

.  .  .  ^i'mMvInmiaClSS?),!!!,  pp.  e.  7.  her,  see  O.  B.  Ixtofcwood't  Itmm  Ar> 

1  Lam    of  .  .  .  Naa     fork    paued  M^ny,  166  ftod  foL 
.  .  .  in  Ui  var  1801  (Albuy.  1687), 
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two  yeais,  the  children  woiild  be  under  the  care  of  the 
State.  No  inequality  of  any  kind  would  be  allowed,  th^ 
would  be  clothed  in  a  common  garb,  "uniting  neatnesB  with 
simplicity  and  convenience"  and  would  eat  at  a  common 
table  and  exercise  common  duties.  This  nationalization  of 
children  did  not  conunend  itself  to  any  large  number  of 
persons  at  that  time,  1830;  but  something  similar  to  it 
■was  tried  in  more  than  one  of  the  "communities"  which 
were  so  frequent  in  the  first  part  of  the  century.' 

Resulting  partly  from  the  work  of  semi-professional 
agitators  and  partly  from  the  widespread  reformatory 
spirit  of  the  time,  legislatures  and  those  interested  in  educar- 
tion  pushed  forward  the  establishment  of  commcm  schools. 
These  were  schools  above  the  primary  grade  that  were  free  to 
all  and  entirely  supported  by  public  money,  and  in  which 
the  studies  taught  were  modernized  by  the  dropping  of 
Greek  and  Latin  and  better  facilities  were  provided  for  the 
comfort  of  pupils  and  teachers.*  The  person  who  had  j 
most  to  do  with  the  practical  bringing  to  pass  of  the  changes 
in  the  school  system  was  Horace  Mann  of  MaasachueettB. 
Largely  owing  to  his  efforla,  a  State  board  oi  Education 
was  established  in  Massachusetts,  in  1837,  thus  introducing 
the  Prussian  system  of  educational  organization.*  Mann 
became  secretary  of  this  board.  He  travelled  all  over  the 
State  examining  schools  and  drew  up  reports  that  put  an 
end  forever  to  the  old  idea  of  local  control  of  educational 

>  See  Mow,  ch.  IT.  tha    um  of   Virtbia   "it   !■   unqow 

■  See  "Report"  of  the  Committee  tionalde  that  ihe  has  mora  Influence 
on  Education  of  the  Mamachuaetta  In  our  oonfedefacy  than  any  other  State 
Honee  of  RepreaentativM,  preaented  In  it.  Whence  thia  aeoandaDcy  T  From 
Jaanary  29,  1827,  MoMtaekuttOi  Bouaa  her  attention  to  education,  nntjnea- 
JUpori*.  ISS0-27,  Noa.  29  and  34.  tionably.    There   can    be   no   atninier 

■  Jeffaraon,  in  1820,  spealdna  of  the  proof  that  knowledge  ia  power,  and  tliat 
influence  of  the  old  Manachuaetta  ignorance  ia  weakneaa."  Earlji  Hittory 
sebocd  ayatem.  aaid  that  althou^  q/'  Iht  Vnvttrnly  nf  Ftrfrinia,  .  .  . 
tliat  State  waa  the  twtmty^nt  State  in  th*  LttUn  <^  Thoimu  J^fferton  and 
in   iKtint  of  dae  and  (M>ly  one-tenth  /MapJ^CCobaU,  103. 
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institutions,  ^{ew  standards  were  set  up  and  the  schools, 
not  only  of  Massachusetts  but  of  other  States,  felt  it  necsea- 
sary  to  come  up  to  them  or  to  approach  them  at  any  rate. 
'  Horace  Mann  also  brought  about  the  eatahliabment  of  a 
few  normal  schools  for  the  training  of  teachers.'  This 
.  meant^e^formation  of  a  class  of  professional  pedagogues, 
—  for  up  to  that  time  teachers,  apart  from  the  keepers  of 
"dame  schools,"  had  been  college  students  in  the  seven 
weeks  winter  vacation  or  students  of  law,  physic,  or  theol- 
ogy.* There  was  great  opposition  to  these  changes  by  the 
old  timers  and  their  influence  was  so  strong  with  the  l^is- 
lature  that  Horace  Mann,  although  a  public  official,  was  at 
.one  time'  obliged  to  rely  upon'  the  contributions  of  rich 
;men  to  keep  the  new  system  alive.  In  1847,  he  resigned  his 
office  to  become  a  member  of  Congress,  but  in  ten  years 
he  bad  directed  the  tide  of  interest  in  educational  matters 
towards  improved,  free,  secondary  schools  of  an  imsectarian 
character.'  In  time  free  high  schools  were  superadded  to 
this  system  which  in  its  perfected  form  was  intended  to 
provide  free  instruction  of  the  old  collegiate  grade  for  every 
child  in  the  State.  As  a  part  of  the  general  movement, 
state-aid  was  taken  away  from  academies  and  the   old 

>  Sob   Putnua'i   iPrimary   and   See-  defraoe  of  thsm  will  ba  tonod  in  A^ 

ettiary  E4iteali«*  in  Miehioan,  134.  markt   on   the   SerenA   Amtuai  Report 

*  In  ISOi.  commencemtnt  wai  luu-  of   tlu   Han.    Horace    Vonn    (Boston, 

ally  U  th«  «tid  ol  August,  the  urinter  18U] ;     bii   BajOv   to   Om   "Raitark*" 

TMwtioD  wven  weeka  from  the  third  (Boston,     1S44) :      Leonaid    Witfainc- 

or   fourth    WednMday    in    Decamber.  ton's  Ftnitattial  Teort;   or  a  Cry  from 

Mid  two  weeks  in  M^  snd  four  weeks  tAs  Dud,   Av  "  The  Thvt\t^>ne,"  Ptm- 

sftv   oommencement.    Columbian    ^1-  tratal  and  Pulxnud  bu  At  Hand  tf 

manaek  for  1804.  p.  43.  Horaae  llann,  Sterelary.   Ac   (BoMon. 

■  Mm.  Mary  Feabody  Msnn's  1S4S) :  and  Oeorxe  B.  Emsncm'a  Ob- 
Lift  and  Werkt  itf  Hornet  itenn  (3  ttnatioru  on  a  PampHtl  entiOed  "Ae- 
Tols.,  Boston.  186&--e8).  Hts  edu-  marke."  Muoh  intereetms  infoma- 
eatiODsl  pspen  are  included  in  these  Uon  is  to  be  found  in  the  repeats  of  **» 
Totumea,  which  were  later  enlarged  "ViaJtiDg  CotnmitteeB"  of  the  BoatoB 
and  reprinted  by  his  son,  Horace  schools  as  that  lor  1845  fonnins  "CS^ 
Mann,  in  6  vohimet  In  1891.  A  strong  Docmoent"  No.  26  for  that  yam. 
elittdam  of  Mann's  methods  and  his 
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coU^es,  which  in  the  future  had  to  rdy  on  private  bene- 
factions and  tuition  fees  for  support. 

The  tax  payers  and  the  well-to-do  generally  were  against, 
any  scheme  of  the  kind  such  as  Horace  Mann  and  his  fellow 
laborers  wished  to  see  established.  They  paid  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children  and  failed  to  see  why  they 
should  also  pay  for  the  education  of  the  children  of  their 
neighbors.  As  the  century  advanced  and  an  industrial 
class  came  into  being  and  as  the  number  of  imnugrants  in- 
creased an  entirely  new  outlook  was  presented.  It  was 
then  easy  to  argue  that  with  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
and  the  establishment  of  a  laboring  class,  education  would 
be  a  species  "*  'f'liirflnrr  nffn'T"^  attaaks  on-  -pfoperty, 
p'aiiperisrnT" and  crimes  jof  .violence..  Jefferson,  with  his 
keen  msight,  asserted  that  the  establishment  of  a  free  public 
educational  system  at  the  cost  of  the  tax  payers  would  be  a 
direct  benefit  to  the  rich  man.  It  would  people  his  neighbor- 
hood with  "honest,  iiseful,  and  enlightened  citizens,  under- 
standing their  own  rights,  and  firm  in  their  perpetuation." 
Moreover,  within  three  generations,  the  rich  man's  descend-  \ 
ants  would  themselves  be  poor  and  would  benefit  by  the  1 
free  public  Bchool  system  that  had  been  established  by  their  ' 
grandfathers'  money. 

It  is  truly  remarkable  how  slight  America's  contribution 
had  been  to  the  practice  and  organization  of  teaching.  Our 
school  system  comes  from  Prussia,  our  pedagogics  down 
to  1860  at  any  rate  from  Switzerland,  from  Pestalozzi, 
Bmanuel  Fellenbei^,  and  Lotus  Agassiz.  The  ideas  seem 
to  have  been  those  of  Pestalozzi,  but  their  first  practical 
exemplification  was  by  Fellenberg,  his  disciple  or  follower. 
According  to  this  idea  instruction,  instead  of  being  a  matter 
of  memory  and  of  acquisition,  should  be  the  result  of  thought 
and  of  analysis.    Children  should  be  employed  in  all  kinds 
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/of  work  and  play  and  these  should  be  frequently  changed  so 
I  as  not  to  become  wearisome ;  they  should  study  languages 
^aud  mathematics  under  competent  direction,  engage  in 
(  games  under  supervision,  and  cultivate  the  soil  under  proper 
guidance.  Fellenberg's  "Institutions"  were  at  Hofwyl  in 
Switzerland.  They  provided  for  the  children  of  both  the 
rich  and  the  poor.  These  did  not  Hve  together,  but  the 
surplus  fees  of  the  rich  were  used  to  augment,  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  poor  who  were  taught  scientific  farming  by 
actual  practice.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  any  exact  con- 
clusion as  to  the  success  of  the  Hofwyl  experiment.'  Most 
of  the  information  that  we  have  about  it  is  controversial 
and  comes  from  sympathizers,  but  one  thing  is  certain 
that,  owing  in  part  at  least  to  the  conditions  of  the  times, 
]  no  long  life  attended  Fellenberg's  Institutions. 
^  In  the  establishment  of  free  education,  whether  by 
private  societies  or  by  public  means,  the  question  of  ^- 
pense  always  came  forward.  One  way  of  economizing  that 
enjoyed  great  prosperity  for  a  while  was  to  have  the  older 
:  pupils  teach  the  younger.    This  system  was  devised   by 

>  Aooordins    to    FelleaberE.    eduiMt-  fn  the  Amvieen   ArauiU  o{  Edueatitm 

tJOD  ihould  "develop  all  the  faculties  in  1S31  and  1832.  atid  also  aa  tbe  Ap- 

at   OUT   nature,    physical,    intellectual,  pendii   to   Lttttri  from   Hofwyt    by   a 

and  moral,   and  to  endsavor  to  train  Parent  (London,  1842),  pp.  225  and  (oL 

and  unite  them  into  one  haimonioua  For   a   brief   account   at   Hofwyl    aas 

■yiton,    which   shall    toim    the   moit  BdijibarBh  Rtvievj  for  December.   18IS 

pieifeBt    charsoter    of    which    th«   indi-  and  BdueaHonal  Inttiiutiona  of  Eiuaiaai 

Tidual  la  auBoeptJUa ;    and  thus  pre-  da  FMenbarg  hy  hi*  (tm.  Wilhelm   de 

pare  him  for  every  period,  and  every  Fellenberg   (London,    ISS9).    Sen    alao 

t^bten  of  action  to  which  he  may  be  LtUre  dt  M.  Ch.   FicUt,  putdidiad   at 

ealled."    Aa  an  example  of  lua  method  Paris  in    1812;     and   other   worb   oi 

In  tescUng  mineralogy,  he  called  upon  Pictet  have  other  matter  rdatinc  to 

the  pupC  to  UM  his  own  seiiaea  to  de-  Hofwyl. 


■oribe  the  color  and  form  of  the  mineral  showing    the    Hofwyl    Inatitutioiw    is 

preaented.  to  observe  its  weight,  and  to  in  J.  K.  Bellweger's  Die  SchtgnaerueftcN 

teat  its  hardness,   and  to  compare  it  Armengdnilen      nacK      FclUnbera'tehm 

with  other  objecta  and  other  minerals,  QruiuUaken  (Trogen,  1S46}.    Tbentisa 

and  tiken  he  is  given  the  name.     The  lifelike   glimpse  of   Hofwyl  in   Robert 

best   description    of    the    Hofwyl    In-  Dale  Owen's  Tlireadvv  My  Wag,  140 

■litutionB  is  in  the  Lettert  written  by  and  tol. 
WillluD   C.   Woodbridge   and   printed 
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Andreff  Bell  or  by  Joseph  Lancaster  '  or  by  both  of  them. 
'Die  idea  is  said  to  have  come  to  BeU  in  India  by  observing 
the  diildren  of  a  Malabar  school  writing  with  their  fingers 
on  the  sand.  As  the  system  was  worked  out,  the  children 
sat  at  tables  covered  with  fine  sand  on  which  th^  wrote 
with  rattan  stytuees.  An  older  pupil,  or  monitor,  wrote  a 
letter  or  a  syllable  on  a  blackboard  and  pronounced  it ;  the 
pupils  copied  it  on  their  sand  tables  and  then  repeated  the 
Bound  in  unison.  The  method  at  once  found  favor  in  Eng- 
land and  even  greater  favor  in  America.  Primary  education 
in  New  York  *  and  Philadelphia  was  then  in  the  hands  of 
private  societies  which  were  maintained  largely  by  the 
Quakers.  These  naturally  adopted  Lancaster's  system . 
because  that  was  supported  by  the  English  dissenters  ■ 
while  Belt's  plans  had  been  adopted  by  the  Established 
Church  people.  With  the  advancing  decades  the  system 
became  more  and  more  elaborate,  until  the  teachers  were 
really  more  than  older  pupils,  being  paid  and  partly  trained. 
As  far  as  numbers  went,  the  Lancasterian  schools  were  very  ■ 
Buccessful.  They  spread  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
as  far  west  and  south  as  Detroit  and  Cincinnati,  Louis- 
ville and  Baltimore,  and  there  was  a  "monitorial  school" 
in  Boston  in  1823.'  This  was  conducted  on  the  "united 
plans  of  Lancaster  and  Pestalozzi";  there  were  seventy- 
five  pupils,  their  ages  ranging  from  five  years  to  ei^teen. 

■  Sm  Note  n  tX  «aA  of  aliMitU'.  Wm.   Gland   Bonme   on   pacaa    1^34 

•See    "Sketch    of    the    New-York  ol    hi*    Butarv   of   th*   PuUte    Sehoal 

Frae  School"   prefixed  to  the   Ameri-  Sceitlu  <i/  Ou  Ciig  of  f/ttc  York  piintl 

can    edition    d(    LuicMtet's    Improve-  De    Witt  Clinton's    addren  of    1809, 

nxnta  in  BducaHon  (New  York.  1607) ;  which  ii  one  of  the  very  beat  brief  tiy 

J.  F.  Beijiart'B  "  LaneBsteiian  System  counts  of  the  introduction  ot  the  moni- 

of  Instruetlan  in  the  Bcboolt  ot  New  toiial  system  in  America. 
Yorit  aty"  (ColtmMa  t/nner«4  Can-  ■  W.  B.  Fowle's  FvH  Bunmol  lU- 

Iribulieat  to  Kdveation,  Ha.  81);   ftndC.  port  of  Oit   Trutttc  and  Imimctrr  i4 

C.  Ellis's  Lanaubnan  SeMooU  in  PMZo-  tt*    MonOorial    Sehoiit,    Bottom    (Boa- 

ddpAio.      This     and     the     ptMedinE  ton.  1820). 
eoBBy    oontain    holpfol    bjbUogr^hiaa. 
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So  well  thought  of  were  the  Lancasterian  schools  that  in 
1819  the  Massachusetts  Peace  Society  declared  the  aboli- 
tion of  war  would  provide,  among  other  things,  for  the 
establishment  of  such  schools  "over  the  globe,"  in  which 
all  the  children  of  the  world  could  be  coostaotly  tau^t! 
On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  enemies  of  the  system,  referring 
to  the  fact  that  neither  paper  nor  slate  was  necessary,  be- 
cause the  characters  were  written  by  a  rattan  stylus  in  sand 
sprinkled  on  a  table  —  declared  that  the  Lancasterian 
system  "was  cheap,  very  cheap  I  Sand  and  rattan  were 
its  chief  outlay,  and  .  .  .  sand  and  rattan  were  its  dud 
returns." 

The  colleges  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  scholastic 
quaUty  were  poorer  off  in  1800  than  they  had  been  in  1750 ; 
but  they  began  to  arouse  themselves  in  the  early  years  of 
the  century.  The  governing  boards  of  Harvard  Collie 
provided  that  the  conditions  of  admission  must  be  hi^er 
than  heretofore.  Besides  both  Greek  and  Latin  transla- 
tion and  grammar  and  the  turning  of  English  into  Latin, 
students  in  the  future  were  to  be  examined  in  addition  and 
subtraction  and  other  branches  of  arithmetic  and  in  some 
approved  "Compendium  of  Geography,"^  Within  a  few 
years  the  instruction  in  the  college  itself  was  considerably 
modi&ed  and  in  the  ISSO's,  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  the 
German  influence  would  bring  about  an  extension  of  the 
curriculum,  or  even  the  establishment  of  something  approach- 
ing an  elective  system.  A  similar  tendency  toward  change 
and  ei^rimentation  was  shown  in  the  reorganization  of 
the  governing  board.  Until  1800  Harvard  was  practically 
a  State  university  and  was  so  recognized  in  the  constitution 
of  1780.  Its  governing  board  included  the  principal  State 
ofKcials  and   certain   Congregational   ministers.     In  1810, 

>  Button  Jndtpcndent  ChrmitU  for  February  6,  1804. 
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pTovifliott  was  made  for  the  election  of  fifteen  Congr^ational 
ministers  and  fifteen  laymen  by  the  existing  Board  of  Over* 
seers  in  addition  to  the  principal  political  officers  of  the 
State.  In  1812,  this  arrangement  was  overturned  and  the 
old  colonial  organization  restored.  But  two  years  later  in 
1814,  the  act  of  1810  was  restored  with  the  addition  that 
the  members  of  the  State  Senate  should  be  added  to  the 
Board  of  Overseers.  In  1834,  the  requirement  that  the 
clergymen  should  be  Congregationalists  disappeared,  and 
in  1851  the  requirement  that  any  of  its  members  should  be 
ministers  was  abandoned.  In  1865,  State  officials  ceased 
to  sit  on  the  Board  and  the  election  of  Overseers  was  given 
to  the  alumni.  In  the  early  days  the  colony  had  provided 
a  large  part  of  the  funds  for  the  support  of  the  college.  Its 
financial  interest  in  the  institution  declined;  however,  and 
after  the  Revolution  practically  ceased.'  Tuition  fees  and 
salaries  were  diminutive  in  the  first  half  of  the  oineteentii 
century.  In  1828  fifty-five  dollars  and  forty  cents  were  paid 
for  board,  tuition,  and  breakage  for  a  boy  at  Harvard  for  a 
tenn.  This  amount  was  excessive  in  comparison  with  M. 
M.  Strong's  quarter  bill  at  Middlebury  College  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  which  was  only  nine  dollars  and  eighty-eight 
cents  for  tuition,  lodging,  and  the  use  of  the  college  library, 
and  thirty-eight  cents  for  repairs.'  Scholastic  desire,  how- 
ever, was  in  the  air  and  boys  of  fourteen  read  wide  and 
deeply,  far  beyond  the  requirements  of  their  teachers  and 
became  the  scholars  of  the  century. 

The  list  of  studies  in  those  days  included  no  science  or ' 
technical  subjects.    Professor  John  Winthrop  had  given 

>  Ofneral     Lam     of    Itatiaekiuttl*  to  tiimt  inHhnHon. 
(ed.  1823).  H.  261.  312,  347,  406,  Bto.;  ■Strong  Mm.  in  tbe  Ubniy  of  the 

MofaekiuMt  Bmut  oj  KcprcwntaCne*  WUooqbii  Hirtorical  Sodety.     On  th* 

RttporU  for  1B27,  No.  28.    Tba  anntul  otbn'  hsod  ba  paid  aix  doUan  lot  a 

Calaloaite   of    BarvBrd    Univeidty    m-  oopy  of  "  Jonea'a  LexicoD." 
print*  Ot»  official  dodUDonta  rdatinc 
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some  lectures  on  astronomy  and  scientific  matters  in  the 
preceding  century  but  he  seems  to  have  bad  no  immediate 
successor.  In  1788,  the  Harvard  Corporation  authorized 
i  Dr.   Benjamin  Waterhouse,   who  bad  been   lecturing  on 

■  natural  histoiy  at  Providence  for  a  year  or  two,  to  deliver 

■  annually  a  course  of  lectures  on  this  subject  "to  such  stu- 
j  dents  as  shall  obtain  permission,  under  the  hands  of  their 
i  Parents  or  Guardians"  at  one  guinea  for  each  hearer. 
[  Waterhouse  lectured  for  years,'  drawing  his  information 
'  from  the  best  writers  of  the  time  and  stimulating  many 

persons  to  the  study  and  endowment  of  science. 

Philadelphia  was   the   first   seat    of   American   science, 
partly  no  doubt  because  it  had  for  years  sheltered  Benjamin 

,  Franklin  and  David  Rittenhouse.  As  far  back  as  1728, 
Franklin  had  instituted  a  scientific  society  that  in  1769 
was  refounded  as  the  American  Philosophical  Society* 
with  himself  as  president.  The  University  of  Penn^lvania 
had  recognized  the  desirability  of  scientific  instruction  and 
in  1800  possessed  a  professor  of  chemistry,'  mineralogy, 

,  and  physics.  His  name  was  James  Woodhouse  and  his 
lectures  served  to  pass  on  the  scientific  learning  of  one 
generation  to  the  next.    More  important  in  every  way 

.  was  Robert  HwfiJ..  He  was  the  son  of  a  brewer  and  watch- 


I  In    1803,    Wataihouw   begao    tiie  Sc&oo),  178t-100»  edlt«d  by  Dr.  Harold 

puUioatioii  of  artlalce  on  botany  and  C.  Emat  and  publiahad  at  Boaton  is 

other  tcieDtifia  thamea  in  the  ilonMv  1906,  pp.  16-20. 

Anihotoo)/  and   fiodon   Rtnae,     Tfaeaa  *  I^'ot  the  early  hiatory  of  tliia  or- 

artiolM  Breatly  enlarged  were  gathered  ganiialdon  aee  Laint  and   lUouialiaitt 

into    a    book    entitled    Tha    BolanUt.  of  the  Amtriean  PMlotoplnedl  Bedittf 

Bting   Iha   botontcnl   pari   of  a   amnt  (Philbdeiphia.  1833),  pp.  27,  28. 
of   Ueturf    (BoBlon,    I8I1).     He   also  'John   Peningtou'i    Ckmticdl    and 

dabUed    in    literature,   writing   a  ro-  Eoonomical  Bnay  publUied  at  niila- 

mance     entitled     A     Journal,     of    a  delphiain  1700  wu  the  Bnt  boob  to  tie 

Yoiuig  Man  of  MaaiacKuatUt,  ...  on  printed   in   America   devoted  Mtinly 

Board     An     Amtriean     Praateer     and  to  chemiatry. 

printed  a  subetantial  valuma  on  Juniiu  *  See  Edgar  F.  Smith's  Li/e  of  Bobal 

and  hit  LeOert  (Boaton,  1831J.     Tbere  Bart,    an    Amtriean    ChtmM   (^b- 

ia  a  sketch  of  the  Ufe  of  Dr.  Waterhouoe  ddphi*,    1017)   and    hia  OiwiUri  in 

in  a  book  entitled  Tht  Hanard  Aftdieol  Amtriaa  (New  Yo^  1014),  oh.  viii. 
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ing  the  processes  of  brewing  may  have  incited  him  to  in- 
qtiity.  While  still  a  mere  lad,  he  made  the  first  workable 
03cy-hydrogen  blow-pipe,  although  possibly  he  cannot  b* 
regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  it.  His  development  had  been 
influenced  greatly  by  Priestley  and  later  as  a  professor  in 
the  University,  he  devoted  himself  mainly  to  electricity. 
The  popularization  of  science,  however, 'is  connected  with 
Yale  College  and  with  the  names  of  Timothy  Dwight  and 
Benjamin  SiUiman.  The  former  was  a  Congregational 
cleigyman  of  stupendous  indiistiy,  wide  range  of  learning, 
and  remarkable  judgment.  He  published  many  books 
and  his  posthumous  "Travels  in  New-England  and  New- 
York"  '  can  be  read  with  profit,  even  now.  At  the  age  of 
forty-three  and  in  the  year  1795,  Dwight  became  president 
of  Yale  College.  He  redirected  the  course  of  that  institu- 
tion into  the  orthodox  path,  but,  besides,  was  happily 
inspired  with  Uie  thought  that  the  students  might  well  be 
somewhat  weaned  from  the  classics  and  theology  and  given 
a  taste  of  Bcience.  There  was  no  one  in  America  who  could 
do  what  he  wished  and  he  hesitated  to  import  a  foreigner. 
Looking  about  him,  he  selected  Tutor  SilHman  for  the  job. 
This  yoimg  man  was  then  twenty-one  years  of  age,  was  teach- 
ing the  ancient  languages  and  studying  law,  and  was  as 
innocent  of  science  as  any  man  in  Connecticut.  Dwight's 
plan  was  that  a  "chair"  of  chemistry  and  natural  history 
should  be  established,  that  Silliman  should  be  appointed 
to  fill  it,  and  should  then  study  the  subject  at  the  expense 
of  the  collie.  After  some  hesitation  Silliman  agreed  to 
the  plan,  the  trustees  ratified  the  scheme,  and  the  new  pro- 
fessor departed  for  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  He  got 
Uttle  help  at  the  first-named  place,  but  in  the  latter  he 
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listened  to  Woodhouse,  conversed  with  Priestley,  and  worked 
with  Hare.  Returning  to  New  Haven,  he  lectured  on  sdence 
with  illustrative  experiments  and  won  an  audience  at  once. 

'  His  apparatus  was  crude  and,  according  to  his  own  account, 
his  lectures  were  less  scientific  than  his  experiments.^  The 
college  authorities  were  so  well  satisfied  with  him  that  tb^ 
sent  him  to  England  to  buy  apparatus  for  his  laboratory  and 
books  for  the  college  library,  —  paying  him  his  salary  and 
giving  him  a  percentage  on  the  money  expended  for  apparsr 
tus  and  books.  At  London  and  Edinburgh,  Silliman  made 
good  use  of  his  opportimities  for  scientific  study.  Return- 
ing to  New  Haven,  he  renewed  his  college  lecturing  and 
sought  wider  opportunities  of  service.  In  1818,  he  estab- 
lished "The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts"  and 
,  edited  it  so  well  that  in  a  few  years  it  became  self-supporting. 
He  also  lectured  to  the  people  of  New  Haven  and  neighbor- 
ing towns  and  gradually  sought  larger  centres  until  he  be> 
came  a  well-known  figure  on  the  platform.  As  a  student, 
and  as  an  inciter  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  by  others, 

;  Benjamin  Silliman's  life  was  one  of  the  most  striking  in 

'  our  annals. 

Apart  from  the  awakening  of  the  older  collegiate  institu- 
tions in  response  to  the  intellectual  movement  of  the  age  of 
Emerson,  the  foundation  of  the  Universities  of  New  York 
and  of  Virginia  and  the  opening  of  the  Southern  and  West- 
em  State  Universities  are  points   of  interest.    The  origin 

,  of  the  New  York  University  is  confused.*    Some  people 

>  Sea  OeoTse  P.  Fidiei'i  Lift  of  Ben-  Umttrtity  of  th*  Stale  of  Nen   Tert, 

jamin  Sdiman,   specially  vol.   i,    clia.  Oriffin,    Rietory  and  Praeni  Orgauim 

iiiandlv  Mid  Edgar  F.  Smith'*  CUtem-  turn  fomuDt  fiagmli'  BwUdin,  No.  II. 

iilry  in  America,  ch.  ii.  January,  1S03  or  "Appendix  3"  iJ  the 

<  For    acoounts    of    the    University  lOBIh    Annual    Rejmrt    of   On    RefrtiU- 

of  the  State  of  New  York,  Me  Fnnk-  The  Btatutoiy  oonditioii   of   education 

Un  B.   Hough'i   HittoriaU  and  StaHt-  in  New  York,  both  primaiy  and  higbet. 

deal   Reeerd   of   ih»   UvAxereiiv   of  the  may  moat  easily  be  aeen  in  the  Serittd 

B$ate  of  New  Torh  .  .  .  llSi  ta  1884  StaiaUi  itf  the  Stats  of  Ne»~TorleXlSSi). 

(AlbMiy,  188S)  and  Sidney  Sherwood's  chap.  xv. 
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have  argued  that  the  intention  was  to  found  something 
like  an  English  University  composed  of  a  group  of  semi- 
independent  colleges  under  one  management,  the  difference 
being  that  the  colleges  instead  of  being  within  the  limits  of 
one  town  as  in  England  would  be  within  the  limits  of  one 
State  of  i^e  American  union.  The  other  theory  is  that  the 
New  York  legislature  was  influenced  by  French  ideas,  by  the 
thought  of  combining  all  education  within  the  State  limits 
under  one  governing  board.  In  1784,  the  State  l^islaturei 
established  the  Regents  of  the  University  of  the  State  off 
New  York.  They  had  the  right  of  visitation  of  all  incor-^. 
porated  institutions  of  learning  in  the  State  and  such  second-  ' 
aiy  schools  as  th^  should  take  into  their  care.  They  were  . 
authorized  to  hold  property  to  the  amount  of  an  aimual  in- 
come equal  to  the  value  of  forty  thousand  bushels  of  wheat 
and  were  to  apportion  whatever  funds  came  to  them  from  the 
State  among  the  institutions  under  their  charge  according ' 
to  rules  of  scholastic  efficiency  to  be  laid  down  by  them.  - 
At  first  the  history  of  the  new  university  was  hardly  more  ■. 
than  the  story  of  a  contest  between  the  State  authorities 
and  King's  College,  which  changed  its  name  to  Columbia.^ 
The  law  establishing  the  Regents  of  the  University  has  been 
modified  from  time  to  time  and  the  control  of  primary  and 
secondary  education  has  been  entrusted  to  a  separate  board ; 
but,  when  all  has  been  said,  it  is  still  true  that  this  institu- 
tion has  played  a  very  great  part  in  the  history  of  the  de- 
velopment of  education  in  New  York  and  in  the  United  ; 
States. 

The  University  of  Virginia  was  peculiarly  the  child  off 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  still  lives*  with  many  of  the  dis-, 

>£««■    </  Ott   Slate   of  Nea    Tori  "Appendix." 
(Albany,  1880).  i.   686;  Van  Amrinie  •Tha  but  aoootmt  of  the  loundiiiB 

(editor),  Hittorieal  Sktieh  of  Colvmbia  of  the  TJniveni^  of  Viivnia  ■■  in  Om 

CtOv  .  ■  ■  nSi-t87B,  eapedally   the  Sorly  Hialory  <tf  Vm  Unitntlt  tg  Tif. 
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tinctive  features  that  he  looked  upon  as  of  great  importance, 
and  in  the  first  thirty  or  forty  years  of  its  existence  it  pro- 
duced a  most  remarkable  set  of  men.  In  1S17,  JefFeison 
:  drew  up  a  plan  for  the  division  of  Virginia  into  districts, 
\  in  each  of  which  there  should  be  a  free  public  school  pio- 
'^viding  primary  and  secondary  instruction.  Grouping  these 
'  districtB  together  into  nine  eoll^ate  divisions,  be  proposed 
to  provide  a  college  for  each,  so  that  no  house  in  the  State 
ishoiild  be  more  than  a  day's  ride  from  a  college.  Above 
them  all,  at  some  central  point,  there  should  be  a  university 
at  which  every  branch  of  learning  should  be  taught.  He 
and  his  friends  found  their  way  beset  with  diflSculties, 
'The  genius  of  Virginia  society  was  opposed  to  any  sadi 
scheme  of  primary  and  secondary  education.  Moreover, 
the  religious  bodies  were  unfalteringly  hostile  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  non-sectarian  collegiate  institutions  and  a  State 
university,  especially  by  the  expenditure  of  public  mon^y, 
while  they  themselves  were  struggling  hard  to  keep  their 
own  colleges  alive.  When  Jefferson  had  once  put  his  hands 
to  the  plough,  it  was  difficult  to  make  liin)  turn  back,  al- 
though he  might  seem  to  be  diverted  from  his  purpose.    In 

ginia,   a*   eontalatd   in   At   Lttlen   (tf  uid   later   hiitory   of   tke   iDatitu&ni. 

Thomat   Jefferton  and  Jc*tjA   C.   Co-  Possibly  die  most  interestinc  tliinc  OiM 

beS    (Biehmond.    1866).    C»bell    was  hu  been  written  on  the  subject  is  P. 

Jefferson's  right  hand   man   and,   in-  A.     BruM's     "BaokKroimd    ol     Poe'* 

deed,   deoerves   to   be   called   the   co-  Univenity  Life"  in  The  Soutk  AOaniic 

louaiet     of      the      Dnivemty.    This  Qaarttrlv.  i.  21S,  and  the  first  part  at 

-volume,    in    a   series    of    Appendices.  D.    M.    K.    Culbreth's    Vnittriiif    rf 

oontains  nearly  all  the  original  matter  yiririnta  (Neyr  York,  1908)  is  si  read- 

relating  to   the  subject.     A   brief  ac-  aUe  account  of  the  eariy  titiia.     Then 

count   largely   founded   on   this   book  are  some  interesting  glimpaea   of   the 

is  J.  S,  Patton's  Jtffert/m,  CabtU,  and  institutioD  in  its  e*j4iest  days  in  Ed- 

the   Unitertiti/  of  Virginia  (New  York,  ward  Warref  B  A  Doctar't  E*ptriaiea 

1906).     The  "Memorial  Aanociation'* "  in  Three  Continetttt.  pp.  92,   lOOl  liS. 

edition    of    Jefferson's    WriUnoi    am-  In  May,   IBIO,  JefferBoo  had  outlined 

tains  practically  all  the  Jefferson  ma-  a  part  of  his  ideas  aa  to  >  unWvntT 

(biial.     Herbert   B.    Adams's    Thomaa  in  a  letter  to  Hugh  L.  White.  In  iriiieli 

Jefferson   and   th«    Univertiiji   qf   Vir-  he  refused  to  s^  lottery  tioksta  tor  the 

ginia   (U.    B.   Bureau   of   Education's  benefit  of  Bast  T riisinn  CoUtgs:- 

Cireular  <if  If^ermaUon.  No.  1,  188B)  is  Ametioan  Biatorkal  **  " 

■a  elaborate  account  of  the  fouodiDg 
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this  caae  no  opportunity  escaped  him  to  forward  his  plan, 
although  for  a  time  his  interest  appeared  to  be  torpid.  He 
turned  an  inchoate  Albemarle  Academy  into  what  he 
called  Central  College  and  then,  in  1819,  secured  an  appro- 
priation from  the  Virginia  legislature  for  the  conversion  of 
that  college  into  his  long-hoped-for  non-sectarian  Univer- 
sity of  the  State  of  Virginia.  Already,  he  had  provided 
elaborate  plans  for  university  buildings.  These  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  would  constantly  instil 
culture  into  those  who  lived  in  them  and  used  them.  A 
rotunda,  one-half  the  size  of  Uie  Pantheon,  would  serve  as  a 
library  and  a  centre.  Stretching  from  it  was  a  range  of 
pavilions  and  cloisters.  The  pavilions  were  to  be  occupied 
by  professors  who  were  expected  to  be  bachelors  at  appoint- 
ment and  to  remain  so,  and  the  cloisters  and  the  cells  opening 
on  them  were  for  the  students.  As  the  buildings  pro- 
gressed and  the  demands  for  money  became  an  annual 
feature,  public  opinion  turned  against  the  project.  Then 
Jefferson  struck  his  last  blow.  Virginia  was  sending  hef" 
sons  to  Princeton  and  to  Harvard,  he  wrote,  where  they  were 
learning  anti-Missourian  principles  and  were  imbibing  ideas 
absolutely  opposed  to  those  held  by  tiie  people  of  the  State 
in  which  they  were  bom  and  in  which  they  must  pass  their 
hves  I  ^  Why  not  provide  an  institution  within  the  State 
that  would  give  them  a  better  education,  or  at  any  rate  as 
good  a  one?  The  university  was  opened  in  1825  and  im- 
mediately overflowed  with  students.*  The  sectarians  were 
more  alarmed  than  ever,  for  Jefferson  had  made  no  pro- 
vision for  a  professor  of  theology  and  some  of  the  professors 
that  he  had  drawn  from  abroad  were  free  thinkers.  In 
reply,  he  suggested  that  each  religious  sect  should  appoint 

■Sarin  Billory  vf  A»   Vnmnitu  ti  *  S«fl  fnacfnxnto  rAeHito  to  (A«  Con- 

Yirginia  .  .  .  LtH*r»  ej  .  .  .  Jttf-  ^t\>^on  and  Qotemitient  i4  Ma  l/nv- 
•ON  vad  .  .  .  CoMI,  201.  NraitV  t4  Yinjima  (PLiladdphU,  IS38). 
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/ 

'and  maintain  a  professor  of  its  own  kind  or  establish  a 

/  college  on  the  outslopts  of  the  university.    With  his  liberality 

,  as  to  administratioQ,  he  provided  that  the  students  should 

I  govern  themselves,  most  of  them  bdng  of  the  mature  yean 

'  of  from  thirteen  to  sixteen.^     It  is  sad  to  think  that  the  last 

year  of  his  life  and  of  his  career  as  Rector  of  the  University 

"Tas  troubled  by  the  ill  behavior  of  a  few  of  the  first  set  of 

students  to  whom  scholastic  freedom,  such  as  JeSerson 

prescribed,  was  not  comprehensible. 

Of  the  collegiate  institutions  in  the  countiy  west  of  the 
mountains,  Transylvania  ^Umyersity  at  Lexington  in  Ken- 
tucky had  possibly  the  moat  interrating  history  in  the  eariy 
time.*  It  was  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  Presbyteiians, 
but  in  1818  Dr.  Horace  Holley,  then  pastor  of  the  HolKs 
'  Street  Church  at  Boston  and  a  Unitarian,  became  presi- 
dent. The  next  few  years  saw  a  meet  astonishing  growth 
in  the  medical  as  well  as  in  the  academic  departments. 
Holley  was  soon  driven  out  on  the  ground  that  he  was  a 
Socinian  and  taught  "morality  and  the  beauty  of  nature 
and  not  Christ  crucified";  his  enemies  declaring  that  the 
gospel  was  "of  more  value  to  the  western  country  than 
all  the  science  upon  the  earth."  The  attendance  soon  fell 
off,  there  being  only  two  hundred  and  seventeen  stud^ts 
in  the  academic  department  in  1842.  Numbers,  of  course, 
mean  very  little  ordinarily  in  assessing  the  value  of  educa- 
tional effort ;  but  in  this  case  they  certainly  seem  to  show 
that  there  was  an  urgent  demand  for  good  non-eectariau 

Sd-  Oermu  and  CharaelB  ^  thm  Her.  Btr- 

,   3S6-  act   naaty   (BoMoil,    1828}    containiDi 

SOU.  BD    " Appendiz "    by    "Beveral   pes*." 

■  Sea   Robert   and   Johanna  Petar'a  Jafferaon     Davii     attended     Tranijrl- 

TrmatHvawia    Umrtnitv    IPUton    Club  vania  in  1821-1824  and  W.  L.  fUaa- 

Pvilkaiiont,    No.    II).     This    and    all  ini'a  "Eariy  life  of  Jeffenon  Davs" 

other  booka  on  the  hiatoty  of  the  Unl-  In    the   iiitnuippi    VaOtu    BiMoried 

veraity  down  to  1828  are  larsely  baaed  RetioB  tor  April.  1017,  haa  a  few  pafM 

on  Charles  CaldweU'i  DtaeawM  on  1A<  cm  the  inatitudon  and  a  bJUiogr^dV' 
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instruction  in  Traneappalachia  at  that  time.  In  fact, 
after  1840,  the  educational  impulse  in  the  Southwestern  ! 
country  distinctly  diminished.  In  1854,  the  trustees  of  . 
the  Univeraity  of  Alabama  directed  the  faculty  of  that  ; 
institution  to  draw  up  a  plan  for  the  establishment  of  the 
system  of  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Tuscaloosa.  This 
led  to  Uie  presentation  of  a  remarkable  report  by  Professors 
F.  A.  P.  Barnard  and  John  W.  Pratt.  This  is  in  some  ways 
the  best  survey  of  higher  education  in  the  United  States  in 
1850  to  be  found  in  print.  The  comparative  numbers  of 
students  in  the  universities  of  Virginia  and  Alabama  con- 
vinced them  that  there  was  no  demand  among  the  people 
of  the  latter  State  for  an  institution  of  the  Virginia  type.  . 
The  demand  was  really  for  the  opportunity  to  study  any- 
thing that  one  chose.  It  was  impossible  for  the  University 
to  provide  instruction  in  any  branch  that  any  Alabama  boy 
or  man,  regardless  of  his  previous  training,  might  desire, 
and  it  was  absurd  to  turn  the  University  into  a  sort  of  un- 
graded higher  institution  of  learning.  The  real  underlying 
objection  of  the  people  to  the  University  seems  to  have  been 
that  they  wished  for  vocational  training,  while  it  thought 
only  of  disciplining  the  mind.  Barnard  and  his  colleague  * 
closed  the  discussion  by  stating  that  after  leaving  college 
one  might  forget  his  Greek  and  Latin  and  retain  the  mental 
discipline  that  he  had  derived  from  the  study  of  the  classics 
which  he  could  apply  to  the  prosecution  of  any  business  in 
which  he  might  happen  to  engage,  —  to  the  practice  of  the 
law,  or  of  medicine,  or  of  theology,  or  to  the  prosecution 
of  any  technical  work,  or  to  the  pursuit  of  any  career. 
In  1800,  there  were  no  technical  schools  in  the  country 

*  8m  Frofenet  SwrumT*  Rtfori  on  Btate«  Buresn  of  Eduo»tian'H  Cireu- 
CdBegiale  Bdueation  (New  York,  tar,  tif  Information  No.  S.  1889,  and 
18M).  On  the  lenernl  nibject  of  alio  Dr.  Alv&  WoorU'  Liirrart/  anti 
Thtol<iaieatAddrtMMlPTwiieaet.ae%). 
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town  and  State.  Some  of  the  provisions  of  his  bequest 
are  peculiar  and  deserve  notice :  —  none  of  the  money 
was  to  be  put  into  bricks  and  mortar  for  the  Institute's 
purposes,  although  it  might  be  invested  in  productive  real 
estate  or  mortgages ;  the  care  of  the  property  and  liie  con- 
duct of  the  Institute  were  confided  to  a  single  trustee  whose 
first  business  was  to  nominate  his  successor,  if  possible,  from 
those  who  bore  the  name  of  the  donor.'  Furthermore,  no 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  two  bushels  of  wheat  could  ever 
be  charged  for  the  privilege  of  attending  any  one  course  of 
lectures  or  instruction.  Mr.  Lowell's  idea  was  to  give  prac- 
tically free  instruction  in  technical  subjects  to  mechanics 
and  other  persons  whose  labors  prevented  attendance  at  the 
.  UAual  schools  and  institutions ;  and  to  provide  lectures 
I  by  leading  men  for  the  instruction  of  the  serious  minded 
in  the  best  thought  and  practice  of  the  day.  The  Institute 
was  opened  in  1839.  One  of  the  first  persons  to  whom  the 
trustee  turned  was  Benjamin  Silliman,  who  in  four  succes-' 
sive  years  gave  a  series  of  twelve  lectures,  repeating  the 
'  course  for  those  who  could  not  get  seats  for  the  original 
lectures.  For  years  the  Lowell  Institute  has  performed  a 
service  that  is  almost  without  parallel  in  alluring  by  hi^ 
payments  the  foremost  men  of  the  world  to  stimulate  the 
'minds  of  the  people  of  New  England.  In  its  success,  its 
practical  freedom  from  tuition  fees,  and  its  absence  of 
"plant,"  the  Lowell  Institute  stands  alone  as  a  tribute 
to  its  founder  and  to  those  who  have  managed  its  interests. 
The  early  connection  between  portrait  painting,  inven- 
tion, and  the  study  of  natural  history  was  vay  marked. 
Fulton  was  an  artist  before  he  studied  the  application  of 
Steam  to  navigation;    Morse  supported  himself  and  his 
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family  by  portrait  painting  while  he  was  putting  together 
the  various  parts  of  the  telegraph;  and  Audubon  pro- 
vided whatever  Bustenance  ne  did  provide  for  his  family 
by  the  same  means.  The  three  earliest  students  of  natural 
history  in  the  field  devoted  themselves  mainly  to  the  study 
of  birds  and  they  vere  all  foreigners  by  birth;  but  they 
may  well  be  regarded  as  American  by  reason  of  long  habita- 
tion within  the  United  States.  These  were  Alexander 
Wilson,  Charles  Lucian  Bonaparte,  and  John  James  Audubon. 
\Vil8on  was  a  tJcot  and  had  been  apprenticed  to  a  weaver. 
He  came  to  America  in  1794,  travelled  the  country  over, 
especially  the  Southwestern  part  of  it,  and  published  at 
Philadelphia,  in  the  years  1808-1814,  nine  volumes  entitled! 
"American  Ornithology."'  He  had  been  aided  on  the! 
botanical  side  of  his  research  by  William  Bartram,  and 
Bonaparte  added  four  volumes  to  Wilson's  nine  as  a  sort 
of  appendix.  Considering  the  infancy  of  the  country  and 
the  difficulties  of  book  making,  this  work  must  be  re- 
garded as  supremely  creditable,  but  it  was  so  superseded  by 
Audubon's  "Birds "  that  few  persons  out  of  the  ornithological 
walks  have  ever  heard  of  Wilson. 

John  James  Audubon  was  bom  in  Haiti,  April  26,  1785.'; 
His  father  was  a  French  sea  officer  and  his  mother  a  Creole 
of  San  Domingo.  Audubon's  own  youth  was  passed  in 
France.*    Coming  to  America,  like  most  men  of  genius  he 

>  Awnneatt     OntOkelogti;      or,     Ott  ChmriM     taidMi     Bcfuparto     luppl*- 

Natmti   Hittarv   oS  At   BvJt   of   lh»  manted  thii  work  by  piiatiiig  an  Amtti- 

Umttd  State*.    IlbMlniitd   vith   Plait*  can     OnuOuiom;  .  .  .  i4     Bird*     In- 

(9     Tob..     PbiladelpUa,     ISOS-iaU).  habilive  the  United  Stoia.  tuX  giveR  by 

nntortautsly  WHooa  died  before  the  WUeon    (4    toIi.,    Philadelphia.    1826- 

Stfa  ToluBM  ma  priotod  and  hi*  ItiMid  1833) ;    tiiuB  ff»»H"g  lourtsen  Toluaue 

Oeorga  Ord  edftad  (he  iMt  two  toI-  in  alL 

lUDea.  prefijdns  a  brief  iketch  of  the  '  For    aoeouots    of    Audubon,    see 

life    of    WHaoa   to    tha    Sth    vol.     In  Lucy    Bakew«U    Audubon's    Life    ef 

1826,  Ord  printed  a  Supplononi  to  the  Jekn    Jame*    Avdubon     (New    York, 

9th    Tolume    eontaininc    a    much    en-  lSfl9)  and  Maria  R.  Audubon'i  ^udu- 

laT(edac«ount  of  Wilaon'iliteand  Urd«  ben  and  hi*  JoumaU  mik  .  .  .  Hetm 

«4uoh  mM  omitted  from  vohmia  is.  by  EUiott  Cooaa  (2  vob.,  Naw  Tak, 
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thwarted  the  paternal  plans  and  failed  in  bnsinefls.  He  lived 
for  long  periods  in  the  wilderness,  and  painted  birds  and 
plants  in  colors  wonderfully  Uke  the  originalB.  In  1826, 
he  went  to  England,  made  friends  there  and  secured  enou^ 
subscribers  to  permit  the  beginning  of  the  actual  work  of 
making  the  engravings  from  lus  own  portraits  of  birds  in 
their  natural  surroundings.  The  plates  were  engraved  at 
first  in  Scotland  at  Edinburgh  and  afterwards  at  London, 
the  coloring  being  done  by  hand  and  the  execution  of  the 
work  was  spread  over  a  number  of  years.^  Naturally, 
therefore,  there  is  great  difference  in  the  plates  and  in  the 
colorings ;  but  the  work  still  stands  apart  as  a  masterful 
egression  of  the  verities  of  nature. 

In  1840,  the  census  takers,  for  the  first  time,  inquired  into 
the  scholastic  condition  of  the  people  and  into  the  ma- 
chinery  that  had  been  provided  for  their  enUghtenment. 
From  the  resulting  tables,  it  appears  that  there  were  173 
colleges  and  universities  in  the  whole  country,  more  than 
3000  academies  and  grammar  schools,  and  over  47,000 
primary  schools.  As  to  pupils  there  were  16,000  in  the 
colleges,  164,000  in  the  secondary  schools,  and  about  2,000,- 
000  in  the  primary  schools.  In  other  words,  over  ei^t- 
tenths  of  the  people  had  no  schooling  beyond  the  primary 
grade.'  In  1840,  also,  there  were  half  a  ihillion  white  per- 
sons over  twenty  years  of  age  who  could  neither  read  nor 

IHTT).    Hum    and    aU    other    worb  161.).    A.   oopy   waa   reoBDlly   nU  b 

an    now    npeneded    by    Fmnda    H.  FUladelphia  at  otbt  S4000.    An  mfi- 

Hcniok*!    AwJubon    Iht   Nalwr^Ul    <3  tion  in  royal  octavo  in  oevai  vohnaaa 

vola.,  Naw  York,  igiT).  wa    publiahad    at    New    York    and 

■  Ttis     BM0     of     Anunea;     from  Phlladriphia    in     1840-1844,    mtitltd 

Original    Drannwi     by    John     Janut  Tha  BirtU  of  Atrurva,  from  Dnmiv 

Au(luA0n(LondoD,  I82T-1B3S).     It  waa  made   in    lh»    Umted   Stattt   md  Iker 

originalty    puUialwd    in    double    ele-  Territoria. 

phut    ftdlo.    ineaniing    39t    by    2S)  'Bee  Tucker's  Pntimt  nf  Ou  UnOid 

indMa  untrimiMd,    and  inted  in   87  Stattt  (New  York.  1666}.  pp-  144  wd 

parte    at    i    guineaa    a    part,    oortin«  146.    Hi«  figurta  an  takn  tnm  tfca 

■wn   than   SIOO.OOO   to  produoe    (eee  Cmnu  at  1840  (p.  47fi)  but  diflv  (n* 

V.  a.  B«nick-a  Audubon,  i,  808  and  it  lUiJitly  in  on*  or  two  «mm.    n« 
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write.     These  figures  were  bad  enough;  but  the  "Censos" 
of  1850  shows  a  very  slight  lengthening  of  the  school  period 
and  the  number  of  white  illiterates  had  nearly  doubted  in 
ten  years  owing  to  the  great  increase  in  foreign  immigration,   j 
Up  to  that  time,  therefore,  it  would  seem  that  the  educa-  , 
tional  movement  of  the  first  half  of  the  century  had  pro- 
duced very  little  result.     There  were  more  colleges  and  . 
more  secondary  schools  in  proportion  to  the  total  popula- 
tion than  there  were  in  1800  or  in  1820,  but  so  far  they  do 
not  seem  to  have  greatly  affected  the  average  intelligence 
of  the  American  people,  and  it  was  the  education  of  democ- 
racy and  not  the  breeding  of  scholars  that  underlay  the 
whole  educational  movement  of  that  time.     Indeed,  by  [ 
1860,  the  golden  age  of  American  scholarship  was  passed. 

tatrfe  on  p.  145  cla«lB  mtitdr  wHh  irtiito  puiala  and  ahom  the  paroentacs  of  pnplli 
in  aaeli  dam  of  Bchoola : 

C(Jlc««  atodantt 0.8  par  wnt 

Scholan  In  Knunmar  •olioid* S.l  per  cent 

Schirfan  in  ptiituur  aeboola 81.1  per  cent 

lOD.    per  oent 

Sea  abo  the  Cmtiu  ot  1S60,  p.  Ixi ;  tha  white  ilUtentaa  fomad  about  Vt  o^  the  total 
populatioii  of  tha  United  Statea  in  ISW,  and  it  ^  '860. 
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NOTES 

I.  Blbliograpt?.  —  The  successive  Reportt  of  the  United  States 
Commissioner  of  Education,  which  hegan  in  1868  with  Henry  Barnard's 
survey  of  the  field,  contain  masses  of  historical  detail.  In  1SS7  the 
Bureau  began  the  publication  of  a  series  of  "  Contributions  to 
American  Educational  History  "  under  the  editorship  of  Hei'bert 
B.  Adams  that  opened  new  fields  of  historical  investigation.  Similar 
reports  of  the  State  commissioners,  especially  those  of  lUinob,  New 
York,  and  Massachusetts,  are  store-houses  of  facts.  Beginning  with 
the  publication  of  the  Avurican  Journal  of  Education  '  at  Boeton  in 
1826,  there  have  been  almost  codUduous  serial  educational  publications 
which  reflect  the  changing  educational  ideals  of  successive  decades. 
Of  bibliographies,  the  Columbia  University  Library  BiJletin,  No,  2, 
"  Books  on  Education  "  is  useful  although  divided  into  small  groups. 
Elmer  E.  Brown's  Making  of  Our  Middle  Schools,  Edwin  G.  Dexter's 
Hittory  of  Educaiion  in  the  Untied  Staiet,  and  G.  H.  Martin's  Evolu- 
tion of  the  MaaeaehttaetU  Public  School  Syttem.  bring  together  within 
small  compass  the  results  of  prolonged  study. 

McMaster's  statements  as  to  the  paucity  of  Southern  educatJonal 
facilities  in  the  first  volume  of  his  History  aroused  interest  on  the 
subject  in  the  South  and  led  to  the  publication  of  numerous  artides. 
Of  these  General  McCrady's  "  Education  in  South  Carolina "  was 
first  in  point  of  time  and  is  still  interesting.  Stephen  B.  Weeks  has 
a  very  useful  article  on  "  The  Beginnings  of  the  Common  School 
System  in  the  South  "  in  the  Report  of  the  United  States  Conmiissiuitf 
of  Education  for  1896-97,  ch.  xjdx. 

n.  Bell  and  Lancaster.  —  Dr.  Andrew  Bell's  principal  writing 
are:  An  Analysis  of  the  ExpeTimmtinEducatiim,mad£  at  EgiaoTe,i>»aT 
Madraa  (3rd  ed.,  London,  1807) ;  Imtrvdiont  for  Conducting  a  Sdoot 
Through  the  Agency  of  the  Scholare  theTnedvet  (4th  ed.,  London, 
1813) ;  and  Mutual  Tuition  .  .  .  or  Manual  of  Imtruetiont  for 
amducting  Schoda  through  the  Agency  of  the  Scholars  theToe^Ke  (7th 

1  Tbia  WM  followed  by  the  Amen-  BamBrd.    which   began   in    1S60   and 

con  Annoft  of  Education  and  Imtnte-  continued   nndei   varitnu   editon  and 

tion   (Boston,   1S31-1634);    the  Quar-  vaiioua    fonni    to    the    pnoBot    d»-. 

ierly  Reoititr  and  Journal  of  Utt  Atntri-  The  Inlreduelori/  Diteoim  A  Lttitim 

can  Education   Sodetn  that   was   pub-  .  .  .  atttnMtd   Id  form   lA*   Amtrita* 

lighed  from  1839  to  1S46  with  slilihtly  IntHtvU  of  InttrucHon  taaa  oontinved 

varying    tiUea :  .   and     the    American  with    BomeiAiat    diflerant   titlM   liom 

Journal  of  Education  edited  by  Henry  1830  into  tiie  twcmtieUi  enttmy. 
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ed.,  London,  1823).  The  second  volume  (rf  the  Soutbeys'  Life  of 
the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell  (London,  1344)  relates  to  the  Indian  portion 
of  his  career.  A  shorter  and  more  usable  work  is  J,  M.  D.  Meikle- 
john's  An  Old  Educational  Reformer,  Dr.  Andrea  BeU  [Edinburgh, 
1881). 

The  Epitome  of  Some  of  the  Chief  EtenU  .  .  .  inthe  lAfe  of  Joseph 
Lancader  .  .  .  WriUen  by  himself  (New  Haven,  1833)  b  perhaps  the 
best  account  of  Lancaster's  career ;  but  the  shorter  account  by  David 
Salmon  (London,  1904)  is  sufficient  for  most  students.  The  best 
known  of  Lancaater's  pedagogical  writings  is  Improvtmenit  in  Edu- 
cation a»  it  retpecti  the  Indiatrioua  Claates  of  the  Community  (1st  ed., 
London,  1803).  There  are  some  interesting  pictures  showing  this 
system  in  Reigart's  Lanctuterian  Syitem  and  in  the  Manual  of  the 
System  of  Primary  Instruction,  pursued  in  the  Model  Scboola  cf  the 
British  and  Foreign  School  Society  (London,  1844). 
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Grkat  as  were  the  changes  in  the  outlook  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  that  have  been  noted  in  the  preceding 
:  chapters,  it  is  in  the  ^om&ULof  literaturej^at^b&xeaaj^ance 
of  the  American  mind  is  most  noticeable.  Before  the  Kero- 
lution  there  was^no  literatHTC  oi'  very  little  that  can  be  so 
accoimted  and  the  Revolutionary  epoch  itself  was  taken  up 
from  the  hterary  side  witii  the  production  of  a  series  of  most 
remarkable  political  papers  that  reach  their  highest  point 
in  "The  Federalist."  With  the  turn  of  the  century  the 
production  of  works  of  fiction,  poems,  and  essays  pro- 
ceeded on  an  ever  increasing  scale,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
as  to  quality  until  it  culminated  in  the  literary  efflorescence 
that  is  associated  with  the  names  of  Emerson,  Hawthorne, 
Thoresu,  and  the  others  of  the  New  England  group.  FUty 
thousand  separate  books,  pamphlets,  and  periodicals,  and 
probably  more,  were  printed  in  the  United  States  in  the 
thirty  years  after  1800,  and  some  of  them  went  throu^ 
several  editions.^  Included  in  this  list  are  works  on  law  and 
politics,  reprints  of  foreign  books,  and  translations  of  French 
and    German    romances.^    Considering    the    comparative 

>  For    thia   eatimate    I    am    cret^tly  into  Oenoan.     Dr.  S.  A.  Orean  in  Ua 

iodebMd    to    Mr.    Charlee    Gvana    of  Journal    kept    by    ComU    WiUiom   if 

CUcaco,  wbewe  American  BtbUooraphi  Deux-Pontt,  1780-81.  p.  v  nota,  poinla 

bM    alt^dy    facilitated    the   work   of  out  tliat  durfnc  "Uie  American  Ran>- 

'    tha  litarajy  hiatorian.  lutiim.  It  waa  not  unoomnon  for  booka 

■  On  tlte  other  band,  the  works  of  publUied  in  Paria  to  bear  ths  itD[«int 

many  Amerioaa  wiitera,  Irving,  Cooper.  o(  Boaton  or  FhUadelphift." 
Paulding,   and  othera  were  tranalated 
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smallness  of  the  population,  these  figures  seem  to  show  that 
the  demand  for  works  of  literature  and  for  technical  books 
was  great.  There  were  a  "few  proprietary  libraries  at 
Charleston,  South  Carolina;  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  and 
I^iiladdphia  and  New  York.  Then,  too,  the  booksellers 
loaned  copies  from  their  stock  upon  the  payment  of  a  small 
rental  or  subscription;  but  the  circulating  library,  as  it 
exists  today  in  England,  never  gained  any  large  measure 
of  popularity  in  America,  owing  probably  to  the  open- 
ing of  public  libraries,  supported  by  taxation  and  free 
to  every  one.  In  1827  there  was  a  project  for  thf  estab- 
lishment of  libraries  of  valuable  books  in  each  State  which 
was  to  be  financed  by  means  of  a  lottery.*  Whether  this 
scheme  ever  amounted  to  anything  is  not  known.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  the  second  third  of  the  century  saw 
the  founding  of  a  multitude  of  subscription  and  free 
public  libraries,  and  libraries  open  to  particular  classes  of 
people.'  It  may  well  be  that  the  presence  of  these  collections 
of  books  easily  attainable  by  the  people  led  to  a  great  change 
in  the  reading  habit,  and  that  books  by  1860  ceased  to  be 
regarded  as  prizes  to  be  acquired  by  effort  and  privation 
and  preserved  as  heirlooms  in  the  family. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  this  surmise  that  the 
establishment  of  pubUc  b'braries  put  an  end  to  the  private 
accumulation  of  books,  it  seems  certain  that  book  buying  ' 
was  much  more  general  and  on  a  much  larger  scale  in  those 

>  IiOtter    horn    "Sam    Biown"    to  oonTanSKit   Eat    of    book*   rriktiiig    to 

Andnw   JmekMoa,   dated   Philadelphia.  Amerieaa  UbiBiies  ia  appended  to  C. 

Nor.  23,  1S27.    In  it  he  ntei*  to  the  K.    Bolton's    "Ptoprietuy    and    Sub- 

SBnemua    Mipport    that    Jaekaan    had  acription    Ubrariaa"    in    the    Manual 

"alraa4y  Ipvta  to  the  eaoaa  at  Uter>-  o/  Ltbna^  Seonotrtu,   ch.   v    (Chicaco, 

tun  in  aidinc  the  Univenity  Lottery."  1B12).     Of    the    booka    mentiaDed    by 

*Ill  ISTS  the  Bureau  of  Education  Bolton,   Uodaay  Swift'a   "Piopiietary 

iMoed  a  laise  report  written  by  aevcnl  Ubnriea  and  PubUo  Idbraiiee"  in  the 

handa  entitled  Pvhlie  LOraria  in  Ot*  XAbrmy  Jountat  tor  1000  i*  the  n 
United   Slata                            -    -     ~. 
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days  than  now.  The  "Columbian  Centinel"  for  March  7, 
1810,  contains  a  Hat  of  over  five  hundred  books  for  sale 
at  "The  Sign  of  Franklin's  Head,"  Court  Street,  Boston. 
Among  them  were  Cruden's  "Concordance,"  Anderson's 
"History  of  Commerce,"  Fourcroy'e  "Philosophy  of  Chem- 
istry," and  Ossian's  "Poems,"  besides  the  books  that  one 
would  ordinarily  associate  with  New  England  in  those 
days  as  Knox's  "Sermons."  Another  list  of  books  is 
appended  to  Bason's  "Coxmtry  Almanack"  for  1821, 
which  was  published  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina.  This 
list  includes  seven  hundred  titles.  Among  them  are  "Abe- 
iard  and  Eloisa,"  "The  Arabian  Nights"  in  four  volumes, 
and  "The  Abbot,  a  New  Novel  by  the  Author  of  Waveriey." 
There  was  also  Clarkson's  "Slave  Trade"  in  two  volumes. 
The  "Western  Spectator,"  published  at  Marietta,  Ohio, 
in  October,  1811,  contains  an  advertisement  of  two  hundred 
and  forty  books  for  sale.  Among  them  were  the  "Art  of 
Contentment,"  "Beddoes  on  Consumption,"  Lemprifere's 
"Classical .  Dictionary,"  and  Weems's  "Washington," ' 
In  1816,  the  editor  of  an  almanac  estimated  that  about 
twelve  hundred  tons  of  paper  were  made  and  consumed 
annually  in  the  United  States,  six  hundred  tons  of  it  bdng 
used  for  newspapers  and  the  rest  for  books ;  and  the  com- 
pilers of  these  statistics  averred  that  twenty-two  million 
newspapers  were  annually  printed  in  the  country.     With 

>  other  iatflTMting  lists  are  in  tiw  Milton's  Paraditt    Lott,   C<wk'«   Vof- 

KmUueky   OaietU.    puUisbed   at   Lex-  aea,  Advtntwa  of  Baron,  Trtttde,  lAt* 

ington,    on    February    2S.    1807.     B».  of  Beluartu*,  snd  Duncan's  Ctosro. 

■idu  «  lot  of  law  books,  this  Ust  oon-  The   five  thoiUBod  and  fif^  s»*«b 

t^oi     "Edwftnls     on     Rednoption,"  litlee  enumarsted  in  the  <?afa{ivBs  «< 

"HmitOT  on  the  Blood,"  and  Hume's  the   ChailoHtoD   Library   Sadety   that 

Hfflory   of   Brigtand.     In    July,    17S8,  was  printed  in  182fl  give  a  Tray  lood 

the  PoUttcoJ  Focus,  published  »t  I<eoin-  idea   of   the   scbolaiiy   taste   of   that 

inster,  a  small  inland  viUage  of  Maasa-  time,   and   may   be   sap|4stiHat«d   by 

ohusetta,  contained  a  list  of  72  books  the  titlee  in  the  ColaJofftM  of  At  Jalm 

offered  for  sale ;   among  these  was  the  Adamt  lAbrary  isued  by  tlia  Boitiv 

usual  assortment  of  sermons  and  othw  FuUio  libsuy  in  Ut7i 
books  of  an  atiiely  diSvent  casrt,  aa 
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the  high  cost  of  postage  that  prevailed  in  the  earlier  years  ' 
of  the  century,  it  was  an  expensive  matter  to  send  books  and 
papers  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another.  The  num- 
ber of  small  presses  scattered  throughout  the  country  was 
very  large  and  one  constantly  comes  across  books  printed 
in  most  unexpected  places.  Looking  at  the  matter  from 
another  point  of  view,  it  appears  that  Frankhn  H.  Elmore 
of  South  Carolina  in  the  year  1836  bought  among 
other  books  "Humphrey  Clinker,"  "Lives  of  the  Necro- 
mancers," BUII'b  "Reports,"  Earle's  "Medical  Companion," 
and  "Paulding  on  Slavery."  £^"  Q\liTiry  A*^""""  ^''^  ^"^ 
thousand  books  in  his  library  in  1809  fr^rl  Jpffp^n^'g  Hhraty 
contamed  6488  volumes ;  among  them  were  222  on  moral 
philosophy,  304  on  reUgion,  210  on  zoology,  and  208  on 
poetry.  In  1829,  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight  books  from 
Timothy  Pickering's  library  were  offered  for  sale ;  the  list 
included  Sterne's  "  Sentimental  Journey,"  Anson's  "Voyage," 
Scott'a  "Napoleon,"  and  many  of  his  novels,  BoBwell's 
"Life  of  Johnson,"  and  editions  of  Virgil  and  Horace.* 
Certainly  the  reading  habit  was  widespread  in  those  days. 

The  fifty  thousand  separate  works  that  were  printed  in  > 
the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century  were  published  widely 
over  the  country  and  were  often  written  near  the  place  of 
publication.  Some  of  them  belonged  to  the  great  men  of 
American  literature  as  Irving  and  Cooper,  but  most  of  these 
books  were  the  work  of  writers  whose  names  are  unknown 
now  and  have  been  for  half  a  century.  They  chose  morbid 
themes,  —  death  and  destruction,  imrequited  love  sod  ship- 
wreck ;  *  but  some  of  them  have  distinct  historical  merit.  \ 

1  "FlokBrinc  Mamiacripte,"  vcl.  SG,  dnodacimo  wm  bepm  st  SbImh,  MaM«- 

fo.  290,  in  the  oabmst  of   tha   Msna-  ehuaatta,  in  SapMoibw,  182S.     It  wm 

chttaetta  HlstoriCBl   Boeing.     Tb*   liit  named   Tht   Hitt   ukd  wm  u  lull  of 

o(  JeSenoD'e  book*  !■  on  the  back  of  death,    tragedy,    and    gloom    u    the 

foUo  M  of  the  aama  -volume.  magasinea  and  books  itod[n»i1  for  tha 

■  A    thild'l    mMy   of    four    pagM  okler  folk. 
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Tliere  was  the  Reverend  Jonathan  Fair's  "Sunday  School 
Teacher's  Funeral,"  which  was  published  at  Boston  in 
1835.  At  first  sight  it  seems  to  be  painfully  lacking  in  eroj 
quaUty  that  gives  life  to  moat  literature ;  but  it  is  one  of 
the  most  effective  bits  of  writing  in  the  English  language 
■and  whoever  reads  the  opening  page  will  be  reasonably 
certain  to  go  on  to  the  end.  Captain  M'Clintock's  "John 
Beedle's  Sleigh  Ride,  Courtship,  and  Marriage,"  which 
was  published  at  New  York  in  1841,  deals  with  love  to  be 
sure,  but  the  manner  of  treatment  is  amusing  ratiier  thsua 
tragical.  G«orge  Tucker's  "Voyage  to  the  Moon"  is  in  an 
entirely  different  vein  and  is,  even  now,  somewhat  readable 
in  parts.^  John  Peck's  poem  entitled  "The  Spirit  of 
Methodism"  is  really  a  political  screed  and  contains  more- 
over a  good  stroke  .at  the  Presbyterians.  William  C. 
Foster's  "Poetry  on  Different  Subjects"  that  was  published 
at  Salem  in  New  York  in  1S05  is  of  the  time :  in  one  hundred 
and  twenty-ei^t  pages  there  are  seven  poems  on  death, 
five  on  love,  and  five  on  Washington;  but  the  rest  are  in 
lighter  vein  as  "The  Bachelor  and  Cat,"  and  "The  Washing 
Day."  Of  these  second  class  writers,  Mason  L.  Weans 
probably  stands  first.  He  created  the  Washington  of  tradi- 
tion and  gave  us  Frsjicis  Marion.  He  attempted  to  do  the 
same  thing  by  Franklin  but  the  latter's  fragmentary  auto- 
biography has  rescued  him  forever  from  the  pen  of  the 
Maryland  romancer.  Weems  also  wrote  many  reforms- 
tory  tracts  exhorting  drunkards,  gamblers,  and  celibates  to  . 
mend  their  ways.  Well  over  a  million  copies  of  his  books 
have  appeared.  An  edition  of  his  "Washington"  was 
printed  in  1918   and  ranks  with  "Tlie  Federalist"  and 

<  The  fuU  title  ia  J   Yoyaat  to  Ou  lerly  (New  Yock.  1827).     TV  plui  o( 

iloon :   mith  lomt  A-ccoutd  of  Oi»  Man'  the    book   is   diieotiy   bomnnd ;    but 

ntr$   tmi    Cuffomi,    Scitnce   and    Phi-  there    are    mmds    pUenim   ■iimiilii"' 

lotophv,    of   Oie    PeojiU    rf   ilorotofia,  MattNMl  through  it. 
«Md  eUnr  Lwuriona.    By  Jottfh  At- 
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Fraoklin'B  "Autobiography"  as  posseseiog  the  longest  life 
of  aoy  American  book.  As  a  "Maker"  of  history,  Mi^an 
L.  Weeois  vies  with  the  household  poets.' 

The  geographical  distribution  of  writers,  readers,   and' 
students  shows  that  all  sections  of  the  country  were  in- 
terested in  literature,  using  that  word  in  its  widest  meaning. 
^:.In  ihe  South,  the  whites,  whom  it  must  be  remembered 
formed  but  a  {wrtion  of  the  total  population,  were  divided 
between  farmers  and  those  interested  in  the  government 
of  tiie  country.     These  devoted  to  pubhc  work  talents 
that  in  the  North  were  more  often  directed  to  what  is  some- 
times called  polite  literature ;  but  the  state  papers  that  they  ' 
produced  were  of  a  high  order  of  merit.     Moreover,  there 
were  few  men  in  the  country  who  had  a  greater  knowledge 
of  the  literature  of  the  past  than  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.  ' 
From  the  youth  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  the  famous 
Waddell  school  turned  out  many  brilliant  scholars.     Of 
these  JoCn  07  Calhoun  easily  stands  first  and  his  "Dis- 
quisition on  Government"  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  ' 
books  on  politics  that  this  coimtry  has  yet  produced.     There 
were  poets  without  number  in  the  South,  nearly  all  of  them 
now  forgotten,  and  many  writers  of  prose  fiction.*    Of 
these  William  GUmore  Simms  alone  stands  in  recollection  I 
today,  but  he  resided  for  a  large  part  of  his  working  life  in 
the  North.    Simms  is  not  in  the  first  rank,  but  his  "Yemas-  ' 
see"  uid  his  "Partisan"  and  one  or  two  others  of  his  books 
are  still  readable. 

>Sea    mUiua    S.    Baker'a    BMio-  cmaa  tiun  any  of  thMe.     8m  »im>  the 

Oteea  WaMtiglomana,  31.     Tha  Wub-  praent  work,  rol.  it,  p.  fi7. 
inctoa  of  Weenu  undoubtedly  oomva  *  Many  of  these   Southern   Utaraiy 

■•  nasi  to  btototic  fact  m  larse  portiona  productioiia  have  been  sathered  into  the 

<a  Bwumft'i  I/nilal  SbUe*,  the  U^u  LOrarv  i^  SoutAcm  Liltmturt  in  aix- 

iStomiM  ol   IiMtcMlow,    or   the   Bar-  teen  ToluniM,  with  a  colleotiTe  Index 

bora  FHmMm   of  Whittier;    and   the  tn  Toliune  ivi  and  with  ■ketobea  of  tbe 

book  haa  had  equal  or  Braater  influenea  live*  ol  nearly  two  hundred  and  Uf^ 

on.    aucoeedins  sanMktiMia  of  Amari-  Southern  kutbon.  ' 
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I    The  earliest  school  of  literature  was  localized  in  Con- 
necticut and  is  knowu  as  the  "Hartford  Wits."     The  most 
attractive  of  this  group,   which  included  Trumbull  and 
Dwight,  was  Joel  Barlow.'     On  leaving  Yale  College,  he 
set  out  to  be  a  poet ;  but  his  lack  of  means  and  love  for  a 
lady  impelled  him  to  other  exertions.     He  served  as  a  chap- 
lain in  the  Revolutionary  Army,  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
-  ^  a  practising  lawyer,  and  was  sent  abroad  by  Duer  and 
/Craigie  in  the  capacity  of  land  agent.     While  serving  as 
/  chaplain,  he  had  married  the  lady  of  his  choice  without 
/  the  consent  of  her  father.    At  Paris  his  land  activities  were 
I  somewhat  unfortunate,  —  to  those  who  bought  of  him; 
:   but  his  own  foolhardy  or  fortunate  investments  in  French 
\  securities  —  before  the  rise  of  Napoleon  —  made  Bu-low 
a  rich  man  for  the  rest  of  his  life  and  enabled  him  to  indulge 
Vbis  poetical  fancies.     He  had  an  idea  that  the  bistoiy  of 
America  was  as  deserving  of  verse  as  the  siege  of  Troy  or 
the  settlement  of  Rome,  and  he  carried  his  idea  into  effect 
in  a  most  sumptuous  volume,  entitled  "The  Columbiad." 
It  appeared  in  1807  in  a  quarto  of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
eig^t  pages  with  a  dozen  engravings  at  the  cost  of  twenty 
dollars  a  copy.     In  the  last  "vision,"  Columbus  sees  a 
general  congress  of  nations  settling  their  affairs  by  arbitra- 
tion, and  inaugurating  perpetual  peace,  till  at  last  th^ 
grasp  fraternal  hands  in   union   o'er  the  world!      More 
worthy  of  remembrance  is  the  mock  heroic  and  pastoral 
poem    singing  the  praises  of  hasty   pudding,    for  which 
Barlow  had  searched  in  vain  in  Paris  "that  corrupted 
town"   and  in  London   "lost    in  smoke   and   steep'd    in 
tea."    It  begins 

"  Ye  Alps  audacioua,  thro'  the  havens  that  rise, 

I  sing  not  you  " 
>  Bm  ChariM  B.  Todd't  ZV«  attt  LtUtrt  cf  J«d  Barlow,  £LJ>. 
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but  the  channs  of  hasty  pudding  which  he  had  unexpectedly 
come  across  in  Savoy.  Barlow  was  not  the  only  one  to 
praise  food  in  rhyme  for  an  anonymous  poem  entitled  "The 
Buckn^ieat  Cake"  in  some  ways  is  not  left  far  behind  by 
Barlow's  masterpiece.  The  American  epic  was  not  an  un- 
common form  of  poetic  expression  in  those  days.  It  was  in 
1827  that  Dr.  Richard  Emmons  of  Philadelphia  and  Great 
Crossing,  Kentucky,  delivered  himself  of  four  volumes  en- 
titled "The  Fredoniad:  or  Independence  Preserved," 
which,  strangely  enough,  went  through  three  editions  as 
did  Barlow's  "Columbiad."  In  1833,  Thomas  H.  Genin 
published  "The  Napolead"  at  St.  Clairsville,  Ohio,  in  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  duodecimo  pages.  "The  Nosiad ; 
or  the  Man  of  Type  and  the  Major  Domo"  by  Icabod 
Satiricus  gives  an  idea  of  the  heavy  humor  of  1829,  which 
may  also  be  seen  in  Miss  Mary  Elizabeth  Talbot's 
"Rurality,"  which  is  a  collection  of  "desultory  tales"  that 
also  deals  with  the  common  subjects  of  the  day,  as  ship* 
wrecks  and  duels. 

From  the  mass  of  third  and  fourth  rate  authors,  there  ' 
step  out,  as  one  nms  them  over  in  recollection,  four  Aliens. 
There  was  Benjamin,  first  of  all,  who  signed  himself 
"Osander"  and  again  "Juba"  and  wrote  "The  Death  of 
Abdallah";  Benjamin,  Jr.,  who  printed  "Urania  ...  a 
Poem";  Mrs.  Brasseya  Allen,  who  published  "Pastorals, 
Eligies,  and  Odes"  at  Abingdon  in  Maryland  in  1806;  and 
Miss  Elizabeth  Allen,  who  affixed  her  name  to  a  singularly 
mia-entitled  book  of  poems,  "The  Silent  Harp,"  at  Burling- 
ton, Vermont,  in  1832.  The  poem  on  "Soliloquy"  in  this 
volume  is  the  most  stilted  bit  of  writing  except  possibly 
Harrison  Gray  Otis's  "Eulogy  on  Alexander  Hamilton." 

The  possibilities  of  printed  political_pr"pftgftTiHH.  soflm  to 
have  first  been  realized  by  those  who  were  intent  upon  push- 
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I  ing  the  fortunes  of  Andrew  Jackson.  As  early  as  1817, 
books  appeared  reciting  the  events  of  his  life  up  to  the  date  of 
publication,  so  far  as  these  would  append  to  the  favorable 
prejudices  of  the  voters  and  those  who  influenced  them. 
Within  ten  years  there  were  eight  or  ten  books  of  the  type. 
The  most  interesting  of  them  is  the  "Civil  and  Military 
History"  of  Jackson  by  an  "American  Officer."  It  was 
published  at  New  York  in  1825  and  the  account  of  the 
"Day  of  Thanksgiving  and  Praise"  for  the  victory  obtained 
by  the  "Hero  of  New  Orleans"  has  seldom  been  surpassed 
in  our  campaign  literature.^  In  1829,  Jackson  appeared  in 
the  Gift  Books,  —  "TTie  Jackson  Wreath,  or  National 
Souvenir."  This  is  a  good  example  of  a  book  of  the  kind. 
It  contained  a  well-written  memoir,  a  dirge  to  the  memory  of 
Mrs.  Jackson,  a  bit  of  music  entitled  "Jackson's  Grand 
March  &  Quick  Step,"  some  excellent  engravings,  and  a 
map  of  the  United  States  of  high  historical  value  at  the 
present  day. 

The  newspaper  literature  of  the_Pouth  was  fiilly  as  vig- 
orous  and  as  influential  as.^^t  a£  the  J^Jtorth,  and.oLaa^ixat 
value  to  the  historical  student.  The  "  Richmond  Enquirer," 
published  and  edited  by  Tho™^_  Ritchie,  was  as  influential 
in  moulding  political  opinion  in  the  Old  Dominion  for 
nearly  half  a  century  as  any  paper  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  The  magazines  which  were  so 
plentiful  at  the  North  in  those  days  were  not  so  lai^y 
duplicated  in  the  South.     In  1834,  the  flrst  number  of  "Hie 

<  Southern  Literary  Messenger"  appeared  at  Richmond.  It 
was  noteworthy  as  having  for  a  short  time  been  edited  by 

■  The    following    ttxbaot    from    Uw  tor7  .  .  .  from  tiiOBe  ^tpaUiiig  loaMii 

opening    p«ntgr»^    ol    chapter    xvii  which,  if  tears  are  permitted  U>  Bofl  iIn 

of  thia  book  will  tliow  the  ityle  of  the  poiitr  of  heaveo  nnut  make  the  anadi 

time:  —  "The  attentioD  <rf  Qke  reader  we^,  to  one  wUch  muit  mab  dm  le- 

ie  now  to  be  called  from  scenes  of  ear-  J<dce." 
nage,  wounds,  death,  defeat,  and  Tin- 
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Edgar  Allan  Poe  and  as  having  lived  for  a  considerable  [ 
period.  It  was  originated  as  a  protest  against  "vassalage 
to  our  Northern  neighbors";  but  its  contents  were  mainly 
an  echo  of  the  magazines  that  were  printed  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  In  1845,  Simms  published  at  Charleston 
"The  Southern  and  Western  Monthly  Magazine  and  Re- 
view" which  was  to  release  the  South  from  the  Northern 
literary  yoke.  Twelve  numbers  satisfied  him  and  the  sub- 
scribers and  the  periodical  was  merged  in  "The  Southern 
Literary  Messenger."  All  in  all,  the  Southerners  were  ' 
eager  for  books  and  for  the  exercise  of  literary  expression, 
but  so  many  of  them  were  engaged  in  growing  cotton  and 
governing  the  country  that  the  few  who  were  left  with 
leisure  and  learning  produced  little  of  actual  literary  work 
before  the  era  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence. 

llie  case  was  very  difTereat  with  the  Middle  States, 
for  Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  the  literary  capitals 
of  the  country  for  a  generation.  The  close  connection  be-, 
tween  commercial  prosperity  and  literary  outlook  has  been 
oftentimes  adverted  to,  but  is  still  difficult  of  explanation, 
for  it  would  seem  that  the  pursuit  of  gain  would  be  un- 
congenial to  the  effort  of  the  literary  mind.  It  has  been 
said,  however,  that  the  leisure  provided  by  the  business 
success  of  a  community  or  a  family  has  enabled  the  fortunate 
idlers  to  produce  works  of  literature.  It  is  true  that  many 
examples  can  be  found,  as  those  of  James  Fenimore  Cooper 
and  WilUam  Hickling  Prescott,  where  absence  of  necessity 
has  led  to  hterary  expression.  But,  on  the  other  side,  oae 
finds  men  of  poverty,  as  Emerson,  Thoreau,  and  Hawthorne, 
winning  the  foremost  places  in  the  works  of  the  mind. 
Possibly,  a  market  for  hterature  is  a  necessity  of  its  pro- 
duction and  this  is  provided  by  the  dense  population  of  a 
commercial  commumty.    Whatever  the  reason  for  their 
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prominence,  it  is  certain  that  the  two  great  commercial 
cities  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  occupied  the  first  place 
in  our  literary  history  for  many  years.  Authors  and  would- 
be  authors  flocked  to  them  from  the  East  and  the  West 

,and  the  South.  Of  those  from  across  the  Appalachians, 
Alice  and  Phcebe  Gary  alone  won  extended  fame  before 

,  I860.'  The  magazines  naturally  made  their  homes  in  the 
largest  cities,  for  in  those  days  of  high  postage  rates  periodi- 
cal publications  necessarily  found  their  subscribers  within 
reasonable  distances  from  the  printing  oflSce.  For  years 
Hezekiah  Niles's  "Weekly  Raster,"  published  at  Balti- 
more, Mathew  Carey's  "American  Museum"  and  Dennie's 
"FortfoUo,"  both  published  at  Philadelphia,  occupied  the 
first  place  among  American  magazines  and  deservedly ;  *  but 
the  "North  American  Keview"  after  1820  began  to  fill  in 
part  the  field  once  held  by  these  publications  and  to  add  an 
element  of  scholarly  criticism  that  one  had  formerly  asso- 
ciated with  the  British  quarterlies.  These  serials  are  filled 
with  original  poems  and  tales  and  also  with  serious  articles 
partly  of  an  historical  and  scientific  character.  In  1830, 
the  New  York  newspapers  began  to  occupy  a  prominent 
place!  The  nflineS  of  the  ear^  "editors"  "Biyapt,  Gre^ey, 
George  i^pley,  Henry  J.  !^aymoiid,  and  Mordecai  M.  Noah, 
are  familiar  in  the  political  history  and  hterature  of  the 
second  third  of  the  century. 

■  W.    B.    Venable's    Btginningt    of  tnkea  one  into  the  very  beart  ol  tlw 

Littrarv    CuUitre   in    U\e    Ohio    VaOtji  pumaer'i     faome.    The     WeaUm    lAt- 

(Cinciimati.   1891).     The  other  Weet-  crorv  VotKuine,   and  Jovmal  <»f  Edu- 

em  nEunea  that  are  aasociated  in  one's  cation,   Scimce.  ArU.  and  MoraU  ma 

recollection  witti  this  period  are  Tim-  publi^ied  at  Columbua,  Ohio,  io  18S3 

othy   flint   and   Jamee   Hall.     Ftint't  and  well  represents  the  commimity  of 

ArthUT   Clennine,   published   at  Phila-  artistfc    and    hterary    desires    of   the 

delphia,    has   some   of   the   character-  people  living  on  both  ddee  of  the  Ap~ 

iatiaB   of    the   ntodeiTi    novd :     Hall's  palacbian  Mountains, 
worim  are  a  mine  of  facts  and  tradi-  *  Algernon   Tassiii's    Tht   Magaiau 

tiooa   of   Us   adopted    country;     and  in  Ameriea  (New  York,  191(0  <■  a  we> 

AHce    Gary's    CUmntook    or    BeeoOeo-  ful  and  gosripy  boolc;    oha.  ii-rin  n- 

(tens  <tf  Our  Nttehborhood  in  TVm  Wttt  late  to  the  eariler  tiiM. 
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The  Philadelphia  and  New  York  authors  of  that  day  en- 
joyed great  reputations  among  their  contemporaries.  Of 
these,  Charles  Brockden  Brown  serves  as  a  sort  of  standard 
for  writerson  'Ammcan  literature,  partly  because  he  was 
the  first  to  devote  himself  professionally  to  the  Uterary 
art.  Irving  and  Cooper  eaaOx.  gtai^d  first  of  this  group. 
Washington  Irvmg  was  bom  of  British  parents  in  New 
York.  In  1809,  he  put  forth  anonymously  "A  Histoiy  of  i 
New  York,  from  the  Beginning  of  the  World  ...  by 
Diedrich  Knickerbocker."  It  may  be  regarded  as  the  earliest  < 
American  work  of  imaginative  literature.  After  an  interval,  , 
he  published  the  "Sketch  Book"  in  which  foreign  folk- 
lore is  adapted  to  the  scenery  of  the  Catskills.  From  this 
point,  Irving  fell  more  and  more  under  foreign  influences. 
His  "Columbus"  and  his  "Conquest  of  Granada"  might  aa 
well  have  been  written  by  an  Englishman,  bom  and  bred. 
The  middle  period  of  his  life,  Irving  passed  in  England  and 
Spain,  engaged  in  business  and  diplomacy  and  in  gathering 
materials  and  impressions  for  his  books.  After  bis  return 
to  the  United  States  and  in  his  last  years,  he  wrote  the  histor- 
ical work  that  best  gives  him  his  place,  the  "Life  of  George 
Washington,"  the  fifth  volume  of  which  was  published  only 
a  short  time  before  Irving's  death  in  1859  at  the  age  of  ' 
seventy-six.  Cooper  came  of  old  colonial  ancestry  and  was 
bom  in  New  Jersey.  His  father  moved  to  a  wilderness 
section  of  New  York  when  Fenimore  was  a  chOd.  The 
future  author  grew  up  therefore  on  the  frontier  and  in  his 
truly  great  " Leatherstocking  Tales"  repeats  his  boyhood 
impressions  of  scenery  and  of  men.  Being  dismissed  from 
Yale  College,  Cooper  followed  the  sea  for  a  few  years  and 
thus  gained  the  knowledge  of  ships  and  of  seamanship  that 
made  him  easily  first  of  marine  romancists.  He  also  ven- 
tiired  on  history  and  wrote  on  the  "Navy  of  the  United 
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States"  with  bo  much  vigor  and  honesty  that  he  speedily 
became  embroiled  with  some  of  those  whose  deeds  or  mis- 
deeds he  had  described.  Like  Irving,  Cooper  spent  a  large 
portion  of  bis  middle  life  in  Europe  and  like  Irving,  also, 
reeerved  his  historical  labor  for  his  later  life.  Irving  and 
Cooper  took  so  prominent  a  place  among  the  writers  of  the 
Middle  States  and  occupied  it  for  so  long  a  time  that  they 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  eclipsed  theu-  contemporaries. 
In  the  second  rank  were  J.  K.  Paulding  and  Herman  Mel- 
ville. In  the  third  rank,  there  was  a  crowd  of  competitors. 
The  selection  is  dangerous,  but  John  Lofland's  "Harp  of 
Delaware;  or,  the  Miscellaneous  Foems  of  the  Milford 
Bard"  remains  in  memory  as  an  example  of  the  ordinary 
versification  of  the  Middle  States  of  America  in  1828.  The 
poem  to  "The  Mother"  is  expressive  of  deep  feeling,  that 
on  "Fame"  evinces  the  horror  of  war  that  was  evai  then 
deep  in  the  heart,  and  his  hnes  on  the  19th  of  April,  1775, 

"  In  Lexington  the  sons  of  Freedom  form 
On  the  green  square,  and  wait  the  coming  storm  " 

reveal  the  quiet  courage  of  that  gallant  band. 

Typical  books  of  that  day  were  "Queechy"  and  "The 
"VTide,  Wide  World"  by  Elizabeth  Wetherell,  who  really 
was  Susan  Warner.  The  latter  is  a  long-drawnnjut  tale  of 
petty  female  persecution  and  love  mingled  with  religion. 
It  was  first  printed  in  1849,  saw  a  foiurth  edition  in  1851, 
was  reprinted  in  England,  and  again  and  again  in  America, 
as  late  indeed,  as  1895.  If  a  permanence  of-half  a  century 
entitles  any  novelist  to  glory,  it  certaioly  does  Susan  Warner. 
Moreover,  it  represents  the  type  of  book  that  men  and 
women  of  that  time  were  eager  to  read,  but  now  seems 
intolerable.  Is  it  that  our  taste  has  become  blunted  and 
can  be  satisfied  only  with  intense,  blood-curdling  novels? 
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Is  modem  life,  itself,  so  strenuous  that  the  account  of  quiet 
humdrum  existence  of  a  village  no  longer  satisfies  7  Is  life  so 
rapid,  nowadays,  that  one  can  no  longer  read  books  like 
"The  Wide,  Wide  World  "?  Poasibly  it  is  that  we  require 
double  the  action  for  eveiy  thousand  words  that  our  fathers 
did. 

The  Middle  States  were  the  homes  of  magazines  and 
"Gift  Books"  and  Annuals.  Of  the  first  none  enjoyed  long 
life  or  great  reputation.  "Tlie  Knickerbocker,"  which  was 
published  at  New  York,  was  perhaps  the  most  popular  and 
the  most  permanent.  These  serials  contained  the  first 
attempts  at  the  American  short  story,  which  were  really 
nothing  more  than  repUcae  of  English  tales  with  an  American 
dressing  and  like  the  poems  of  that  early  time  dealt  with 
love,  disease,  and  death,  mainly  with  the  last.  By  1850 
the  public  mind  was  beginning  to  tire  of  this  form  of  en- 
tertainment, if  the  pubhshers  of  "Wright's  Casket"  had 
good  business  sense  in  be^ning  publication  of  a  monthly 
paper  that  should  contain  "no  silly  love  tales,  or  other 
deleterious  matter."  The  publication  of  magazines  was 
still  widespread  and  the  smaller  towns  produced  them  &b  < 
well  as  the  great  commercial  cities.  An  example  of  these,  {' 
and  a  very  good  one,  is  "The  Rural  Repository"  that  was  ' 
published  at  Hudson,  New  York,  for  several  years  beginning 
with  1824;  about  one-eighth  of  the  contents  was  poetry,  ' 
most  of  it  original,  but  a  good  deal  of  the  prose  matter  was 
taken  from  other  publications  as  the  "American  Monthly 
Magazine,"  "The  Emporium,"  and  "The  New- York  States- 
man" and  some  of  it  vas  translated  from  the  French. 

The  Gift  Books  begin  in  1824,  but  are  most  numerous  m 
the  late  40's  and  early  50's.^     Their  popularity  may  be 

'F.  W.  Fkion  In  hia  LiUntry  An-  booki  u  luTiiig  l)een  publiehed  in 
nuoli  and  Qifl-Book*  hu)  Usted  one  AmericB.  He  tiM  prefaoed  hli  li«t 
tliottMad     and     twenty-two     tepMate      with  an  IntwMtini  urtide  on  tl>e  booki 
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seen  from  the  fact  that  in  one  year  no  less  than  sixty  separate 
works  of  the  kind  were  published  in  America.  They  ranged 
from  duodecimo  to  quarto  and  were  bound  in  ornately 
decorated  cloth  or  leather  with  heavily  gilded  edges.  Many 
of  America's  best-known  men  and  women  of  letters  found 
their  way  to  public  notice  through  the  pages  of  these  books, 
or,  having  achieved  reputation,  acquired  money  by  contribut- 
ing to  them.  Some  of  these  books  were  beautifully  illus- 
trated by  the  best  engravers  who  have  flourished  in  America, 
as  John  Cheney,  A.  B.  Durand,  and  the  elder  Sartain.  It 
is  these  engravings,  as  Sartain's  "The  Mother"  in  "The 
Diadem"  for  1847,  or  Cheney's  "Viola"  in  "The  Gift" 
for  1844,  or  Durand's  representation  of  "The  Duchess  and 
Sancho"  in  "The  Atlantic  Souvenir"  for  1832  that  give 
the  Annuals  and  Gift  Books  their  greatest  attraction.  The 
last  named  engraving  was  an  illustration  of  Miss  Leslie's 
poem  with  the  same  title.  One. verse  of  this  has  interest 
even  now : 

"  The  wreath  of  the  warrior  has  faded  and  gone, 

While  the  laurel  of  geoius  is  green  in  the  land ; 

And  the  fight  of  Lepanto  will  only  be  known. 

Aa  the  fight  where  Cervantes  was  maim'd  of  his  hand." 

The  demand  for  good  literature  and  fine  illustrations  that 
was  shown  by  the  continuing  publication  of  these  very 
expensive  books  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  indications 
of  the  condition  of  the  American  mind  of  this  time,  more 
especially  in  the  Middle  States. 
I  A  genius  who  has  no  geographic  bounds  was  Eklgar 
Allan  Foe.  He  was  bom  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  and  pub- 
lished his  first  book  there,'  but  his  father  was  a  Marylander 

themselfea ;     b«   thows,    among   other  lued  in  difFecent  comUnatiotia. 

things,  that  many  of  tbrae  titles  were  '  This    work    waa    entitisd    TVnwr- 

tepetitionB  and  where  that  waa  not  IIm  IitiM  end  OOter  Pamm  and  waa  pab- 

OSM,  old  articlee  and  old  platea  wen  Uibed  in  1827. 
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and  his  mother  an  English  actress  who  happened  to  be  per- 
f  onning  in  the  Puritan  capital  at  the  time  of  his  birth.  They 
soon  migrated  to  Richmond  where  John  Allan,  a  Scotch 
merchant  of  the  Richmond  tobacco  exporting  firm  of  Ellis 
and  Allan,  took  the  child  into  his  family.'  Poe's  early  youth 
was  passed  in  Virginia  and  in  England  and  he  spent  a  brief 
space  at  the  University  at  Charlottesville,  when  gambling 
and  drink  forced  his  removal.  Later  he  edited  "The  South- 
em  Literary  Messenger"  at  Richmond  for  a  time,  but  his 
working  years  were  mainly  passed  at  New  York  as  a  literary 
critic  and  writer  of  prose,  none  of  which  is  read  now  except 
by  professors  of  English  and  their  pupils.  It  is  upon  the  three 
poems  "The  Raven,"  "The  Bells,"  and  "Annabel  Lee" 
that  Poe's  reputation  rests  *  and  makes  the  world  forget  the 
insanity  and  debauchery  that  were  so  closely  associated  with 
his  life. 

Philadelphia  and  New  York  were  the  centres  of  the  ex- 
pression of  the  dramatic  art,  whether  by  writing  or  by  acting. 
The  production  of  dramas  was  widespread,  almost  as  much 
so  as  the  writing  of  poetry,  both  being  tn  those  days  a  com- 
mon form  of  expression  and  not  confined  to  a  more  or  less 
professional  class.  The  plays,  Uke  the  poems,  dealt  with 
the  tragic  side  of  love  and  with  death.  The  actors  on  the 
stage,  the  principal  actors  I  mean,  were  almost  entirely  from 
England,  although  a  few  Americans  hke  Edgar  Allan  Poe's 
father  had  drifted  into  the  theatrical  profession.  There 
were  stock  companies  at  Philadelphia  and  at  New  York  and 
these,  after  a  "season,"  travelled  into  New  England  and 

■Poe'a    undated    letter    to    "Mr.  Poe'a  life.     "Apptadiz  C"  at  tba  end 

Wm.  Poe"  pvea  detAil*  as  to  hie  tunily  of  vol.  ii  of  Woodbrary's  IA/»  of  Edgar 

fairtory   {O^aj  SlaUi   Hittenea  Maea-  Allan  fiM  ia  a  Ublioiraphy  with  not«a. 

•tne.  i.  281).  Suaan   A.   Weioa'    Hont   Lift   ef  Pot 

*"The  BaTw"   appeared  in   1S46,  (New  York.  1007)  oontaina  tin  Bioh- 

"Tbe  Belle"  in   1849,  and   "Annabd  mond  traditione  est  down  by  a  lady 

Lea "  in  the  aame  year,  —  tiiey  are  all  in  her  old  a|e,  who  had  known  the 

MBOciated  with  the  dMing  period  of  Allana  in  Poe'i  chjldbood. 
TOL.  T.  —  n 
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.southward  to  Richmond  and  even  to  Charleston.  After 
1825,  New  York  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of  the  theat- 
rical prof  eseion,  having  by  that  time  outstripped  Philadelphia 
in  that  respect,  as  in.  literature  and  in  commerce.  In  1820, 
there  seems  to  have  been  only  one  theatre  in  New  York, 
but  play-houses  multipUed  after  that  time.'  The  "pit" 
was  still  the  pit,  not  having  yet  become  the  parquet,  and  a 
restaurant  and  a  bar  were  usually  included  within  the 
theatre  walls.  In  the  later  theatres,  these  features  disap- 
(peared.  Another  form  of  amusement  was  connected  with 
;what  were  called  "gardens"  as  Niblo's  Garden.  This 
establishment  included  a  hotel,  a  theatre,  and  a  garden, 
the  last  being  provided  with  walks,  fiowe>beds,  and  summei^ 
houses.  But  before  long  it  became  a  theatre,  pure  and 
simple.  Outside  of  New  York  there  was  horse-racing, 
bull-baiting,  and  cock-fighting  and  in  New  York  there  were 
)  exhibitions  of  curiosities.  In  1825,  an  Italian  opera  com- 
pany appeared  in  "The  Barb^rjif  Seville"  which  seems  to 
have  been  the  &r9t  prof^ional  operatic  perfonnance  in 
the  United  States.  In  the  next  year  Mme.  Malibran  re- 
ceived six  hxindred  dollars  for  each  appearance  in  opera; 
but  it  was  not  until  twenty-six  years  later  that  the  first 
"  long  run"  took  place  when  Edwin  Forrest  played  "  Damon" 
for  sixty-nine  consecutive  ni^ts.  A  French  d&nseuse 
appeared  at  the  Bowery  Theatre  in  February,  1827,  and 
from  that  time  on  dancing  was  a  favorite  form  of  entertain- 
ment. Mile.  Celeste,  Madame  Vestris,  and  a  child,  Emma 
Wheatly,  six  years  of  age,  all  appearing  within  two  years; 
and  this  culminated  in  1840  with  the  appearance  of  Fanny 

1  Bw    CIiKriea    H.    Huwell'i    Smn-  William  Dunlap's  Hutory  rf  Um  Aami- 

iniictncet   of  Nta    York,   (uliis  index,  can   Thcotn   is   a   eonteatpormzs   tiow 

This   ii   an   Invaluable   book   tor   the  down  to  about  1S30.     There  ii  a  gooi 

tneiiig  ol  Bodal  history,  as  it  is  for  the  biUiography  of  "Ths  Earij  DnanB** 

oomins    and    development    of    publie  in  Tkt  Cambridgt  Biiior^  a/  A 

.    and    ouBtoma.  LikraAn,!,  1B0-W7. 
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Eijasler  before  an  enormoiis  audience  in  "La  Cracovienne." 
Of  the  famous  actors  of  thoae  days,  besides  those  that  have 
been  mentioned,  there  were  James  H.  Hackett,  Charles  Keao, 
Charles  Kemble  and  his  daughter,  Fanny,  Tyrone  Power, 
and  Junius  Brutus  Booth,  to  mention  no  others.  Theatres 
were  not  numerous,  perhaps,  taking  the  country  through  and 
the  performances  were  not  numerous,  but  judging  by  the  effect 
produced  upon  the  audiences  and  the  permanence  of  their 
fame,  the  actors  then  must  have  been  of  a  very  superior  order.  | 

Literature,  common  and  polite,  does  not  owe  as  much 
to  foreigners  as  did  the  theatre,  but  its  debt  is  very  great, 
nevertheless.  The  first  newspapers  of  pohtical  moment 
after  1789  were  edited  by  recent  inmiigrants,  and  law,  theol- 
ogy, and  science  owed  a  great  deal  to  outside  stimulus. 
Of  the  early  newspapers,  those  edited  by  Callender,  Chee- 
tham,  Qu^ne,  and  John  Binns  achieved  remarkable  noto- 
riety and  had  enough  influence  to  arouse  the  wrath  of  the 
rulers.  Of  the  fugitives  from  England,  Joseph  Priestley  and ' 
Thomas  Cooper,  his  devoted  friend,  had  the  most  influence 
in  scholarly  directions.  The  latter  was  a  lawyer  by  train-  ' 
ing,  but  had  dabbled  in  politics  and  the  natural  sciences. 
Hig  radicalism  compelled  his  departure  from  England  and 
brou^t  him  within  the  scope  of  the  Sedition  Act  in  America. 
Jefferson  recognized  his  scholarly  qualities  and  secured  for 
him  an  appointment  as  professor  of  chemistry  and  law  in 
the  newly  established  University  of  Virginia.'  Objections 
being  raised  to  his  rehgious  radicalism,  he  never  entered 

'  He  TOHciwd  before  the  TJniTenity  Hutory  «f  Om  Umxtnitu  ^  SmiA  Caro- 

w»i    open    for    Btudenta.     Bee    Eorly  Una,  34-SG,  332-343;    uid  Edgar  F. 

BUtory  of  (Ae   Umttniiy   <4  VitfPMa  Smith's   ChemMm   tn    Anurioo,    12S- 

.  .  .  Lttltn  of    Thomat   Jtffenm   and  146.     Cooper   wrote   to    J.    A.    Hun- 

JoMjit  C.  CehtU,  88,  164-178.  234n.;  mond  in  133«  that  the  "Idee  of  these 

Berbert   B.   Adams's    Thomat    Jtffer-  New  EngJaDd   theolonUiiB,   that  thcdr 

ton    and    Iht    Umtertittt    of    ffr^nto,  notions  of  reliKioua  duty  ere  to  super- 

100-lW;    Colyer    Meriwether's    fitt-  cede  all  law.  is  quite  inooiudBtent  with 

tory    of    Hiffiur    Bdwation    in    aauth  the  well   beinz  of  civil   Society  A  it 

CprcHna,  143-150;    Edwin  L.  Qieen'i  tivnMt  every  ignorant  fsoatia  into  an 
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upon  the  discharge  of  his  duties  there.  Shortly  afterwards 
'  he  became  the  bead  of  the  University  of  South  Carobna  and 
rendered  a  great  service  to  that  State  by  collecting  its  laws 
into  one  series  of  printed  volumes.  In  his  last  years  he 
became  one  of  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  States'-rights 
to  be  found  anywhere,  and  did  a  great  deal  towards  building 
up  pubUc  sentiment  in  favor  of  Southern  nationalism  lead- 
ing up  to  the  nullification  episode.  Priestley  was  a  clergyman 
by  profession,  but  was  by  nature  a  man  of  science.  His 
radicalism  also  compelled  him  to  leave  England.  In 
America  he  joined  in  the  distrust  of  Washington  and  Adams, 
who  cordially  distrusted  him.  He  corresponded  with  men 
in  different  parts  of  the  coimtry,  promoted  the  scientific 
activities  of  Bobert  Hare  and  James  Woodhouse,  and  pub- 
:  lished  scientific  articles.'  Among  the  productions  of  bis 
later  years  was  "A  Comparison  of  the  Institutions  of  Moses 
with  those  of  the  Hindoos  and  Other  Ancient  Nations"  and 
"The  Doctrine  of  Phlogiston  established;  with  Observa- 
tions on  the  Conversion  of  Iron  into  Steel."  William 
Thornton,  who  was  a  West  Indian  by  birth,  won  the  Magel- 
lanic Gold  Medal  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in 
1793  for  a  most  stimulating  scientific  paper  entitled  "  Cad- 
mus :  or,  a  Treatise  on  the  Elements  of  Written  Language." 
He  proposed  to  simplify  the  alphabet  and  thus  lay  the 
foundation  for  an  American  language   that  would  be    as 

fmapoodUe     dictatoi."  —  a     dictum  With  a  ConlintwJton  ...  By  Mi  3«m 

<iriileh  unioKutuiUly  he  did  not  apply  (2  vols.,  I^oudtm,  1806) ;   John  Cony's 

to  himielf.     The  "HamtnoDd  Papan"  liift  cif  JoMph  PHaUen  (Biimiii^um. 

in  the  Library  of  Consren.  1804);     "Memoir"    by   E>i.   Aikin   in 

The  Catt  0/  Thomat  Ccopa,  M.  D.  Lucy  Aikiii'a  Memoir  of  John  Aikm, 

(Columlw,  S.  C.   1831) ;    Letter  o/  a  460.    Self-revealinK   lettera   of   Prieat- 

LavfnO"  to  Any  Member  of  Cvnoreu ;  ley  to  George  Thacher  are  in  the  Mana- 

and  Reply  to  Cen»or  give  an  idea  of  chusetta   Historical   Society's   fVecead- 

Cooper's   methods   and  of  the   condi-  in<w.  2iid  Series,  iii,  pp.  13-40.     Edsal 

tion  of  Uiouaht  in  South  Carolina  at  F.  Smith's  Chentutrg  tn  Atnerica  (N«w 

the  time.  York,   1914),  ch.   v   describes   bia   in- 
fluence opon  seienoe  in  PenDsylTaaiA. 
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distinct  from  the  languages  of  Europe  as  government  in 
America  was  free  from  "the  dangerous  doctrines  of  Euro- 
pean powers."     As  a  part  of  this  work  he  wrote  an  essay 
upon  the  proper  method  to  teach  the  deaf  and  dumb  to 
speak.     These  should  be  induced  to  imitate  the  efforts  of  a 
hearing  child  to  speak,  studying  the  motions  of  one's  own 
vocal  organs  in  a  looking  glass  and  noting  in  a  book  the 
proper  arrangement  of  those  organs  for  any  given  word.' 
The  great  buildings  at  Washington  were  the  work  of  foi^  \ 
eigners,  Thornton,  I^trobCj  and  Hoban,  and  the  plan  of  the  ' 
city  came  from  the  mind  of  another  foreigner,  L'Eufant.'  : 
There  was  no  technical  skill  whatever  among  native  Ameri- 
cans and  for  every  public  work  engineers  had  to  be  im- 
ported until  native  bom  Americans  could  become  trained, 
or  train  themselves  in  the  school  of  experience.     Among' 
the  foreigners  was  Clodiue  Crozet,  who  had  served  in  ^e 
armies  of  Napoleon,  had  taught  engineering  at  West  Point,  . 
had  written  a  "Treatise  on  Descriptive  Geometry,"  and  had 
then  become  the  State  engineer  of  Virginia.    While  thus 
acknowledging  our  indebtedness  to  those  who  came  to  our 
aid  from  outside,  it  must  ever  be  kept  in  mind  that  it  was 
the  grandeur  of  the  imagination  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
and  other  Americans  that  made  possible  the  construction  of 
such  great  works  as  the  City  of  Washington,  the  Erie  Canal,     , 
and  the  Portage  Railway  system. 

■Tha    actual     education    of    dMtf  comae  from  Eunpa.     In  America  it! 

iDutM  in  America  i«  anodated  witli  begiiming  iianociatsd  with  tlie  name  of 

the    Dame  of    Thonuia  H.    Gallaudet,  Samuel  Q.  Bowe,  who  tor  years  waa 

who    riaited    Europe    to    study    the  at  the  head  at  the  Perldua  Institutioii 

methods    in    use    there.    Tile    benefi-  tor  the  Blind  at  Boeton.    See  the  Ad- 

cenoe  of  Amos  Eendall  led  to  the  e»-  A-et*  of  Uit   TriiMtea  of  lA«  Ntte-Eiv 

tablishment    of    the    national    institu-  land   Intliifdum  for   tlu   EdneaHon   e/ 

tion     at     Wathincton.    See     Edward  At  Blind  (Boston.  1833)    and  the  An- 

A.  Fay's  Hvloria  of  American  SehooU  nuoi  Rtporti  of  Uie  Institution  which 

/or(Jt«i>i4r  (Svols.,  WashinKton.  1803)  became    the     Ferkina     Inititution    in 

and  E.  M.  Gallaudet's  Life  of  Thonuu  1840. 

Bopkita  GoUatidM  {New  York,  IS88).  ■  See    the    prewnt    work,    vol.    Iv, 

The  education  of  the  Uind  likewise  106-108.  112. 
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The  school  books  used  in  America  in  the  Revolutionary 
epoch  were  of  European  authorship,  although  many  of  them 
were  printed  in  the  United  States.  To  provide  books  more 
suitable  to  American  needs  attracted  the  attention  of  three 

/remarkable  men  of  Connecticut:  Noah  Webster,  Jedidiah 
Morse,  and  Samuel  Griswold  Groodrich,  who  is  much  better 

.known  under  his  pen  name  of  "Peter  Parley."  Noah 
Webster '  was  given  a  Continental  note  for  eight  dollars 
by  his  father  in  1778  and  sent  out  into  the  world  to  fight 
for  himself.  He  became  a  school  master  and,  impressed 
with  the  poverty  of  the  existing  books  for  the  teaching  of 
English,  set  out  to  make  better  ones.  The  book  that 
afterwards  became  known  as  "The  American  Speller" 
was  published  at  Hartford  in  1783  as  Part  I  of  "A  Gram- 
matical Institute  of  the  EngHsh  Language."  A  few  years 
later,  Morse's  "American  Geography"'  found  its  way  tc 
the  printer,  delayed,  as  was  Webster's  work,  by  the  strug^e 
to  obtain  recognition  by  law  for  the  production  of  a  m^'s 
brains.*  ■  The  almost  instant  popularity  of  these  hooka 
shows  how  great  was  the  need  for  them  and  how  weD 
their  authors  had  judged  the  necessities  of  American  peda- 
gogics at  that  period.  In  all  fifty  milliou  copies  of  the 
"Speller"  are  said  to  have  been  printed  and  sold.  To  it 
more  than  to  any  other  one  thing  is  due  the  uniformity 
of  the  spoken  and  written  English  language  throughout 
the  United  States,  —  but  whether  this  is  an  indication  of 
strength  or  of  weakness  may  well  be  questioned. 

>ThU    tMCount    is    larsely    draini  •nthor  of   J.   Compendtout  and   Com- 

from   Ford   and  Skeel'B  Nola   on   Ou  pleta     Sytem    of    Madtrn    Gm>erarltg 

Lift   of  Noatt   Wdia«r   (2   vdIb.,    New  (BoBton,    1814)   and  of  onalla-  wotb 

York,  1912).  and    of   iiuiumer&bla    revised    editMHM 

■  HiB  Americem  Qtoorailm  wu  fimt  of   lite   sbove.     See   W.    B.    Stracae'i 

printed  at  Eliubetb  Town.  N.  J.,  in  I^a  of  Jedidtah  Mont,  ch.  it. 
1789;     his    Anurican    Untieraai   Oeoif-  >Bee    Co^tyrigKl    Bmetmtad;   1T89- 

Tai>hji   at    Boston    in    1793;     and    his  1900    (Library    of    Coniraaa,    Oiq^ 

a*tUttr   in    1707.     He    wns    alao    the  right  Offioe,  BoUatin  No.  S). 
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For  a  time  Webster  edited  a  paper  in  New  York  City  and 
gained  considerable  credit  as  a  political  writer.  Ultitnately 
the  profits  from  the  sale  of  his  school  books  enabled  him 
to  devote  his  whole  time  to  the  carrying  out  of  a  long- 
cherished  plan  of  making  a  dictionary  of  the  English  Ian-  nfi*'*^!T 
guage.'  For  ten  years  he  resided  at  Amherst  in  Massachu-  <***■  j^^j/ 
setts,  but  his  life  is  mainly  associated  with  New  Haven.  He  *"L*^''*^ 
sought  the  aid  of  others,  even  going  to  Europe  to  gain  it.  ^  tj^*^ 
He  met  with  little  success  in  this  endeavor  and  was  forced 
to  rely  upon  himself.  The  picture  of  this  solitary  scholar  ■ 
perambulating  the  periphery  of  a  table  made  in  the  form  of  a 
hollow  circle  and  covered  with  dictionaries  in  Greek,  Hebrew, 
Arabic,  and  all  the  known  languages,  working  steadfastly 
for  twenty-eight  years  at  one  object  and  succeeding  in  his 
self-imposed  task,  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  in  the  annals 
of  American  Uterary  endeavor.  The  "Dictionary"  was 
originally  published  in  1828  in  two  quarto  volumes  of  more 
than  one  thousand  pages  each.  It  contained  twelve  thou- 
sand words  and  thirty  thousand  definitions  that  had  never 
before  been  in  any  dictionary  of  the  English  language. 
Since  that  time  it  has  passed  throu^  innumerable  editions 
and  printings  and  editings  until  today  the  dictionary  based 
on  Webster's  work  is  the  standard  among  all  English 
speakers,  the  world  over.  Like  all  reformers  and  men  of 
positive  ideas,  Noah  Webster  had  some  crotchets  that  have 
given  comfort  to  carping  critics  in  his  own  day  and  since. 
Noting  that  many  English  spellings  of  the  early  Middle 
Ages  were  no  longer  used  by  any  one,  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  omit  letters  that  no  longer  had  any  significance 
in  pronunciation  as  the  u  in  honour,  or  the  final  e  in  fugitive. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  matter  of  the  greatest  difficulty  to  decide 

■  See  Ftird  and  Sk»el'*  JVoIn  oh  lfc«  letter  to  Jvdge  Dama  on  p.  6fi.  Vot 
Itit*  of  Nook  Wtbttm',  S,  IIS;  hk  oob-  nme  ii  of  thij  work  deali  miOidy  vitb 
oeptkaw  «(  bk  talk   an  ptoii   in   a      tha  DieUottarji. 
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on  the  proper  pronunciation  of  worda  and  on  the  proper 
spelling  of  them.  Webster  desired  help  in  deciding  these 
questions,  but  was  denied  it,  and  he  had  to  make  up  his 
own  mind  as  between  the  pronunciations  of  different 
sections  of  the  United  States  and  of  different  strata  of 
English  society.  The  permanence  of  the  greater  part  of  hia 
work  and  the  enormous  influence  that  it  has  had  and  now 
possesses  is  proof  of  the  general  catholicity  of  Webster's 

i  judgment  and  of  the  certainty  and  sweep  of  his  scholarship. 
Goodrich  belonged  to  the  next  generation.  Although 
bom  in  Connecticut,  he  passed  his  working  hfe  mainly  at 
Boston,  where,  for  fourteen  or  fifteen  years  he  edited  "The 
Token,"  one  of  the  most  successful  and  creditable  of  the 
annual  Gift  Books.  In  1827,  he  published  the  first  "Peter 
Parley"  book  under  the  title  of  "The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley 
about  America."  A  later  book,  "Peter  Parley's  Method  of 
'Telling  about  Geography,"  in  its  various  forms  had  enor- 
mous popularity,  two  million  copies  having  been  sold.  In 
all  Goodrich  estimated  that  seven  million  copies  of  his 
books  were  sold  in  the  thirty  years  after  1827.  Unfor- 
tunately, he  had  parted  with  all  righti  to  the  "Geography" 
at  the  time  of  its  publication.^  He  died  in  poverty,  leaving 
behind  him  "  Recollections  of  a  Lifetime  "  that  has  permanent 

'  value.  The  "Peter  Parley"  books  were  not  literary  master- 
pieces, nor  were  they  works  of  deep  scholarship,  but  they 
were  precisely  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  schools  that 

'  were  becoming  common  throughout  nearly  all  parte  of  the 

■OoodHeh  or  "Peter  Parley"  waa  Ooodrich.    see   his    lUeclIttiiotia    ^  a 

the   auUiOT   or  editor  of   "about  one  LifeSmt    (S    vola,,    New   York,    1SS6) 

hundred   and   seventy   Tolumes  —  one  and  the  "Appendix"  to  voL   ii   for  • 

hundred  and  «ixt«en  bearins  the  name  complete  tut  □(  his  [tuUicationa.     Na- 

of    Peter    Pariey,"    At    least    twenty  thmniel  Hawthorne   collaborated    with 

other  Amerioao  productiona  were  talsdy  Ooodrich  for  a  time  and.  indeed,  wrote 

attributed  to  him,   and   no  leee   than  PeUr  ParUf/t  VtUvtnal  BitUtm  cm  On 

tw«Qty-eicht    ^g'"*'    onea.     For    an  bant  of  OtographV'     For  th*  vt  q/'  A«- 

inteieating     amount    of     Samuel     G.  tliM  (Boaton,  1S37}. 
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country  and  they  rank  with  Webster's  "Speller"  as  an  edu- 
cational force  in  tiie  nation.'  Another  native  of  Connect-  \ 
icut  greatly  to  influence  the  education  of  American  youth  ^ 
was  Emma  Willard.  She  was  a  behever  in  the  education  \ 
of  women.  In  1819,  she  appeared  before  the  New  York 
legislature  in  advocacy  of  "A  Plan  for  Improving  Female 
Education."  She  argued  that  the  improvement  of  the 
education  of  the  daughters  of  the  enlightened  citizens  of 
America  was  a  worthy  object  in  itself  and  that  the  raising  of 
"the  female  character  .  .  .  must  inevitably  raise  that  of 
the  other  sex."  So  far  female  education  had  been  left  to 
"the  mercy  of  private  adventurers."  "Feminine  delicacy"  ' 
required  that  girls  should  be  taught  by  their  own  sex.  The 
best  way  to  do  this  was  in  boarding  schools  where  the  pupils 
should  be  properly  classed  and  provided  with  libraries  and 
philosophical  apparatus,  all  of  which,  so  far  as  Mrs.  Willard 
was  concerned,  she  hoped  would  be  subsidized  by  the  State 
of  New  York.'  As  in  the  case  of  Webster,  Mrs.  Willard 
was  impressed  with  the  poverty  of  American  text-books, 
which  were  entirely  tmsuited  to  her  methods  of  teaching. 
She  set  to  work,  therefore,  to  provide  better  books  in 
history  and  geography.  Her  first  "History  of  the  United 
States"  was  printed  at  Hartford  in  1828  and  reprinted  in 
different  forms  again  and  again,  and  translated  into  "pure 
Castilian"  to  answer  ihe  call  for  it  from  Spanish  America. 
Her  other  books*  were  connections  between  history  and 
geography,  as  her  "Guide  to  the  Temple  of  Time." 

MuT    Lyon,    tollowMl   In    1837.     Fbr 
tbe  Usher  education  of  women  in  tba 
ewly  time,  iee  oh.  i  of  Stnh  D.  Slov's 
Th*  Fmnconia  Storitt,  Tlie  Ratio  Book*,      Bi^oiy  of  M omit  Bolyokt  Stminmrv. 
ud  n*  BMom  rf  KavottoK.  'Aneitnt    OtoanjAg    at    mmmcM 

*  Utt.  mHard  WM  not  raeoeeriol  vith  CKronelogti  (Hutford.  1633,  fom- 
in  Una.  but  in  1S2I  die  opvied  the  ins  a  Ttrfume  ot  W.  C.  Woodbridga'i 
TiD7  Female  SendnMry,  ai  a  piiTsta  Um»atat  Oteorapkf)  and  QtafrapKf/ 
•DtviiriaB.     Mt.       Hcdyolu      Ckdleie,      for  BapifiMrt.-    or  Hi*  /tulrwbr'i  At- 
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Literary  men  of  that  day  owed  much  to  the  protracted 
study  of  the  great  writers  of  England  of  the  preceding  cen- 
tury. English  books  also  had  a  great  circulation  in  the 
United  States/  largely  in  copies  printed  in  America.  In  the 
teaching  of  the  history  of  England,  an  abridgment  of  Oliver 
Goldsmith's  "History  of  England  ...  to  the  Close  of  the 
Reign  of  George  II"  was  printed  in  a  dozen  editions,  at 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  also  at  Alexandria,  Virginia, 
and  Hallowetl,  Maine.  Young's  "Night  Thoughte  on  Life, 
Death,  and  Immortality"  was  even  more  widely  used  for 
instruction  in  the  English  language.  Two  dozen  editions 
were  printed  in  America,  at  Troy  in  New  York,  Exeter  in 
New  Hampshire,  Brookfield  in  Massachusetts,  and  else- 
where. Possibly  as  better  showing  the  tmiversal  acknowl- 
edgment  of  English  leadership  was  the  reprinting  —  ■with 
adaptations — of  Thomas  Cook's  "Universal  Letter  Writer" 
at  Baltimore,  in  1819. 

Perhaps  in  no  way  was  the  influence  of  England  and  of 
Europe  more  marked  on  the  working  out  of  American  ambi- 
tion than  in  building  up  a  school  of  painting.  John  Singleton 
Copley,*  Gilbert  Stuart,'  Edward  Greene  Malbone,*  Ben- 
jamin West,  John  Trumbull,  Washington  Allston,  and  John 
,  Vanderl)Ti  were  none  of  them  of  the  first  rank,  or  possibly 

Mvp»   in  (he   ilide   tf  Famiiat   Cm-  that  Rome  stood  to  Oreeco,  whicli  wtia 

ttrtiUion    (Hertford,    1826).     S«e   John  a  misfortune,  —  to  bis  mind.     Sao  hia 

Lord's   Lift   of  Emma   WClard   (New  "  Observatioas  on  Amencan  Literature " 

York,     1873)    and    the    memoir    pre-  In   a    volume    entitled    Tha   ilaniac'a 

fixed  to  Emma  WiOard  and  W  PupiU  Confanm     (Phihulelphia.     IS21.     po. 

which  was  published  by  Mis.  Runell  106-lM). 

aage  at  New  York  in  18Q8.     It  diauld  ■  Martha  B.  Amory'a  DnnMfw  aitd 

be  added   that   Mrs.   Willard's   Seriet  Artutie  Lif*  of  John  SintUton  CojiUf, 

of  Majit,   whioh  was  prepared  to  ao-  R.  A.  and  A.  T.  Perkins's  SictcA  of  Ott 

company    her    HUtaru    of   tA«    Vrtited  Lift  .  .  .  of  John  Singltton  CopUf/. 
BtaUt,  would  do  credit  to  a  modem  ■  Oeorge  C.  Mason's  laf*  and  Workt 

historical  oartographer.  of  GiUmt  Stuart. 

>  One  of  the  e^y  protestera  against  *  For  an  acoount  at  Malbooe,   aea 

this    Utsrary    Taasalase    waa    J.    W.  William  Dunlap'a  Hvbirv  of  Ou  .  .  . 

Bimmona.    America  atood  to  Europe,  Arti   of  Detion  *n   At    Vniltd    Tlafsa 

he   thought,   in  much  tlie  same  way  (New  York,  1S34),  ii.  14-20. 
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of  the  second ;  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  duplicate  so  good  a 
group  of  artists  in  any  other  country  at  any  one  time.^ 
Of  them  all,  Benjamin  West  stands  first  in  point  of  worldly 
success  and  iofiuence  on  his  brethren,  —  he  was  an  artistic 
Franklin  whose  wilderness  beginnings  commended  him  to 
London  "society."*  West  was  of  English-Pennsylvania- 
Quaker  stock,  but  he  was  not  bom  a  Quaker  and  never 
became  one.  He  passed  m<»t  of  his  life  in  England  painting 
a  few  noteworthy  pictures  —  and  many  others  —  and  traiih- 
ing  a  school  of  American  artists.  His  first  important  work 
was  a  representation  in  color  of  "The  Death  of  Wolfe" 
on  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  Instead  of  depicting  the  dying 
general  in  classic  robes,  as  was  then  the  custom,  he  clothed 
him  in  the  uniform  of  a  British  general  and  defended  this 
barbaric  innovation  by  saying  that  historic  painting,  no 
'  less  than  historic  writing,  should  be  true  to  the  facts. 
This  statement  may  possibly  be  in  itself  quite  unhistorical, 
but  the  picture  represents  what  West  believed  to  be  the 
fact.  His  other  important  large  paintings  were  "Peon's 
Treaty  with  the  Indians," '"Christ  Healing  the  Sick,"  and 
"Death  on  the  Pale  Hors?."  "Penn's  Treaty"  and  the 
"Wolfe"  have  done  more  to  form  pseudo-historical  tradition 
than  almost  anything  of  the  kind,  but  West's  other  two 
large  pictures  had,  if  possible,  greater  popularity.  They 
were  copied  time  and  time  again  and  exhibited  all  over  the 
United  States.  West  found  favor  also  with  the  British  ' 
nobility  and  with  Geoi^e  III  and  became  president  of  the 

t  SuBuel  bham's  Bitlory  tf  Ameri-  ■  Chariae  H.  Hmrt'a  Bmjamin  WuC* 

eon  PaaMno  (N«w  York.  I90S) ;   there  Fomtlv  .  .  .  ffol     a     Quaker     (Phila- 

ia  •  cenenl  biblioKr&phy  on  p.  666  uid  delphi«,  190B}.     For  the  old  time  tn- 

fol.     See    alio    Duolap'i    Artt   nf  D*-  ditional   view  of  West  and  hia   idKoe 

ngn  and  Henry  T.  Tuckerman'a  Artitlr-  in  tke  hiatory  xA  art,  aM  John  Galt'a 

l^e:   or  Skekhn  of  Anuruan  Painten  Life,  Stvditt,  and  Workt  ef  Ber^amin 

(New     York,     1847).     On    Trumbull,  Wul.  Eiq.  (London,  1820).    The  ''Ap- 

■oe  John  F.  Weir'a  Jehu  Trmnbidl,  A  pendii"  givtm  >  list  of  tow  hundnd 

Bruf  Simtk  of  Bit  Lif*.  ftnd  ten  of  Wert't  idotuna. 
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'  Royal  Academy,  —  a  career  that  has  seldom  been  surpassed. 
Most  of  the  artistic  work  of  that  time  was  in  portraiture. 
Artists  travelled  from  town  to  town  in  America,  reproducing 
with  more  or  less  faithfulness  the  lineaments  of  almost 
countless  men  and  women.  Oftentimes  they  charged  small 
prices  for  their  services  and  spent  little  time  at  the  work; 
but  they  perpetuated  for  us  the  faces  and  forms  of  their 
generation  of  American  men  and  women.  The  silhouettists 
and  the  fabricators  of  wax  portraits  also  helped  to  preserve 

j  the  features  of  our  ancestors.     From  1810  to  1840  was  the 

;  period  in  which  the  silhouette  makers  floiuished.'  llie 
most  remarkable  of  them  was  Auguste  Edouart,  who  came  to 
America  from  France  by  way  of  London.  He  and  some  of 
the  others  delineated  family  groups  and  some  of  these  are 
among  the  most  striking  representations  of  the  figures  of 
the  past. 

Ordinarily,  having  procured  a  little  money  by  portrait 
painting,  an  artist  sought  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  and 
almost  inevitably  found  himself  in  West's  studio  in  London. 
Returning  to  the  home  land,  he  painted  more  portraits  of 
greater  artistic  merit,  though  perhaps  of  not  greater  historic 
truth,  and  then  yielded  place  to  younger  men.     Of  them 

I  all,  the  career  of  Washington  Allston  possesses  the  greatest 
attraction  as  showing  the  progress  of  the  American  mind. 
Allston'  was  bom  in  South  Carolina  in  1779,  passed  his  b<^- 
hood  in  Rhode  Island,  which  even  then  was  sought  by  "the 
most  fashionable  influential  Characters  from  Maryland  to 
Georgia,"  *  and  entered  Harvard  College  in  1796.  There, 
the  coloring  of  Symbert's  copy  of  Vandyke's  portrait  of 


'  Charles  Henry  Hart  in   Th«  Out-  Nevitl  JackKin'B  BUIon 

U»k  for  October  6,   1900,   has  an  in-  (London.  IQll). 

teresting  article  on  "The  Last  of  the  >jBi«d  B.  Flafig'i  Lifeand  LtHan  </ 

Silhouettiats."     The  best  work  is  Ethel  Wiuhinificm  AlUUm  (New  Ywk,  1892). 
8.    Bolton's    If  ax    Porbuitt    and    Sii-  *G.   L.   Riwi's    C«rT«ipondatea   al 

houdUt   (BoMon,   191S).    See  alK>  E.  Thomm  Barday,  \M. 
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Cardinal  Boitivoglio  attracted  him  and  did  much  to  turn 
his  attention  to  art.  He  studied  with  West  at  liondon,  spent 
four  years  at  Rome,  and  at  one  time  or  another  passed  seven 
years  in  England.  FiaaUy  returning  to  America,  he  devoted 
his  last  years  to  the  remaking  of  a  large  picture  of  "  Bel- 
shazzar'fl  Feast "  and  died  before  the  work  was  done.  Allston 
delivered  a  series  of  lectures  on  art  which  were  the 
first  of  their  kind  in  America  and  even  now  are  interesting. 
He  protested  against  "  faithful  transcripts."  Art  should 
be  characterized  by  originaUty,  by  poetic  truth,  by  imagi- 
nation,  and^by  unity.  The  difference  between  nature  and 
flff  is  that  one  is  "  the  work  of  the  Creator,  and  the  other 
of  the  creature."  Washington  Allston  also  printed  a  volume 
of  poems  and  a  rather  striking  work  of  fiction  entitled  "  Mo- 
naldi,"  which  is  worth  reading  even  now.  And  five  lines  of 
his  poetry  linger  in  the  memory : 

" '  Tis  sod  to  think,  of  all  the  crowded  Fast, 
How  small  a  remnaat  in  the  memory  lives  I 
A  shadowy  mass  of  shapes  at  random  cast 
Wide  on  &  broken  sea  the  image  ^ves 
Of  most  that  we  recall." 

The  earliest  chronicler  of  the  painters  and  the  actors  was  \ 
William  Dunlap,  himself  an  artist,  a  theatrical  manager,  and  ' 
a  dramatist,  besides  being  the  writer  of  two  distinctly  useful 
books,  a  "History  of  the  American  Theatre  "  and  a  "  History 
of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in  the  United 
States."  The  latter  was  publirfied  in  New  York  in  1834 
when  many  of  those  who  are  memorialized  in  its  pages  were 
still  aUve  and  able  to  contribute  to  the  work.  Dunlap 
quoted  largely,  but  he  rejected  many  of  the  stock  anecdotes 
tiat  came  to  him  from  Gait's  biography  of  Benjamin  West. 
Zhinlap  painted   partly  from  memory  and   partly  from 
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sketches'  replicas  of  West's  large  pictures/  These,  with 
some  of  his  own  productions,  he  exhibited  all  over  the 
country,  in  Transappalachia  as  well  es  in  the  Old  Thirteen 
States,  and  hie  series  of  exhibiticois  was  oidy  one  of  many- 
Doubtless  the  artistic  merit  of  many  of  the  pictures  imd  of 
other  objects,  as  Hiram  Powers's  "  Greek  Slave  "  in  marble, 
was  not  great,  but  the  fact  that  thousands  of  people  wished 
to  see  them  and  were  willing  to  pay  for  the  privilege  is  an 
indication  of  a  quickened  artistic  sense.  Powere's  "  Gredc 
Slave  "  and  Greenough's  "  Washington  "  pall  on  the  modem 
taste.'  The  latter  was  designed  for  the  interior  of  the 
Capitol  and  in  its  half-clothed  condition  out  of  doors  the 
figure  of  the  seated  Washington  strikes  modern  observers  as 
somewhat  biaarre.  There  have  been  critics  who  have  been 
rude  enough  to  suggest  that  the  fame  of  the  Greek  Slave  was 
largely  due  to  its  being  the  first  tmclad  life-size  female 
figure  to  be  exhibited  in  America ;  but  the  further  assertion 
jf.  that  it  was  simply  a  copy  of  a  second-rate  antique  and  not 
/  the  result  of  a  frontier  genius  is  unjust  to  Powers,  who  lived 
9-  ^      for  years  in  Cincinnati,  although  he  was  bom  and  nurtured 

fV      in  Vermont,  and  did  most  of  his  work  in  Italy. 
v^  Whence  cone  genius  and  talent  7    Do  they  arise  from  the 

■-x*^  soil,  come  from  one's  parents,  from  one's  early  environ- 
ment, or  from  the  circumstances  of  one's  working  career? 
In  the  preceding  pages  care  has  been  taken  to  note  all  four 
of  these  points,  partly  with  a  view  to  illustrating  this  veiy 
matter.  Recently,  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  com- 
parative influence  of  **  nature  and  nurture "  in  forming 
men's  lives,  partly  as  a  test  of  Galton's  famous  theas. 
Edwin  L.  Clarke  has  tabulated  the  birth-places '  of  four 

'  '    iSae  Oral  8.  Goad's  IfiUKtm  Z>un-      AmKrvxm  Seulpture  (New  York.  191& 

lap,  A  Study  of  hit  Lift  and  Dunlap's 
own  accouot  in  his  Art*  <4  Dtngn,  i, 
243-311. 

■8m    Lontdo     Tsft'a     HiHory     o} 
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hundred  and  sixty  American  Literati  bom  before  1851. 
Of  these  218  were  bom  in  New  England,  140  in  the  Middle 
States,  48  in  the  South  Atlantic  States,  44  in  all  the  rest 
of  the  United  States,  and  8  in  Canada.  At  first  si^t  it  | 
would  appear  that  there  was  some  peculiar  quality  inherent 
in  the  rocks  and  sands  of  New  England,  so  that  people  bom 
there  were  influenced  by  the  geographic  character  of  the 
place,  by  its  soil  and  its  climate.  Looking  a  little  farther 
Clarke  placed  these  460  literary  persons  according  to  tiie' 
religious  surroundings  of  their  families.  It  appears  that 
119  were  "  trained  "  as  Congregationalists,  73  as  Presby- 
terians, 49  as  Unitarians,  7  as  Universalists,  and  20  as 
Quakers,  or  268  in  all  belonging  to  the  reUgious  faiths  that  | 
had  been  prominent  in  early  New  England.  When  one  ; 
considers  the  relative  size  of  the  population  served  by  these 
religious  faiths,  the  picture  is  startling;  but  when  one 
goes  beneath  the  surface  a  bit  and  looks  into  the  circum- 
stances of  the  careers  of  these  men,  or  of  the  most  famous 
group  of  them,  one  finds  that  it  was  not  so  much  their', 
religious  training  as  it  was  a  revolt  from  the  ideas  of  their 
fathers  and  grandfathers  that  influenced  them.  The  great-  - 
est  of  ^em  produced  their  most  effective  works  in  New 
England  in  the  second  third  of  the  century.'  _  It  was  the  ■ 
time  when  Church  and  State  were  separated,  when  the 
old  ideas  suffered  a  most  severe  shock.    Emerson  tells  us  ' 

>  The  foUowiDg  dfttea  u«  anodated  ley'a  New  York  TrUnm*  beiliiB ;  1648, 

with  the  nsmeg  of  the  toramort  mem-  Lowell's    PabU    for    CriHea    and    the 

ben    of    the    New    Enil&nd    croup:  Biglau  Papen;   1S49,  Thoreau's  Wecfc 

1821,  Bryant's  Potna;   1830,  Holmes's  on  Itu  Concord  and  Merrimack  Rittrt, 

"Old  Ironmdes,"  ISfiS,  Automil  of  Uu  and  ISM,  Waiden.     Of  the  historians, 

Brtaifaat  TabU;    1831,  Whittier's  Lsff-  the  flftt  volume  of  Bancroft's  United 

end*  of  Nob  Sn^iand.  1841.  Vmeta  nf  Slatn   aweared   in    1834 1     Preecott's 

Frtadont;  1836,  Emerson's  Naivn.  1638,  Fnimmd  owl  Itabdia  in  1637 ;   Park- 

Tht    American    Bchotm;     1837,    Haw-  man's  Coiwpiroev  of  Pontiae  in  1651 ; 

thome's  Twice-Told  TaUa,    1850,  The  and   Motley's  Aus  c/  tA«   Duttk  B*- 

SearUt  LtHUr;    1839,  Lonstellow's  Hv  fMie  in  1860. 
pwion,   1S47,    fiKuvsltnc;   1641.  One 
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to  think  for  ourselves;  T^oreau  to  see  for  QursfilvftB ;  Chan- 
tting  to  interpret  the  Bible  for  ourselves;  and  Hawthorne 
gives  a  picture  of  the  older  time  that  makes  one's  flesh 
creep  even  now.  Longfellow  and  Whittier  objurgated  the 
preceding  generations  in  verse,  and  Holmes  gently  chided 
his  ancestors  and  their  companions  as  the  New  England 
.Brahminical  class.  All  of  them  threw  precedents  to  the 
winds  and  in  their  mental  revolt  they  broke  sway  from  the 
old  social  order  and  inaugurated  a  period  of  freethinking. 
It  was  not  the  New  England  soil  and  climate,  it  was  not 
any  physical  or  mental  peculiarity  of  the  old  New  England 
stock,  it  was  not  any  particular  schooling  that  bred  these 
men,  it  was  the  reaction  of  the  period  and  the  place  from  the 
old  conditions  and  the  bounding  forth  into  a  new  and  freo" 
life  that  produced  them.  Moreover,  the  idea  that  family 
scholasticism  was  an  essential  element  in  the  production  ctf 
the  New  England  Uterary  school  does  not  seem  to  be  borne 
out  by  the  facts  of  these  men's  nurture.  Emerson  and 
Holmes  were  sons  of  Congregational  ministers,  but  Thoreau 
and  Whittier  were  farmer  boys,  and  Hawthorne's  father  was 
a  merchant,  and  whenever  one  approaches -this  particular 
theme,  the  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln  at  once  comes  to 
mind  as  controverting  all  theories  on  nature  and  nurture. 
It  may  well  be  that  the  simplicity  of  existence  in  that  time 
gave  men  and  women  opportunity  to  turn  from  bread  and 
luxury  winning  to  affairs  of  the  imagination. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  was  the  clearest  thinker  that 
America  has  yet  produced  and  one  of  the  clearest  thinkers 
that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  his  English  is  of  the  kind 
that  is  eternal.  Thoreau  in  his  lifetime  was  not  at  all 
appreciated,  but  as  the  years  have  gone  by  and  people 
have  come  to  know  him  better,  especially  through  the  pub- 
lication of  his  "Journal,"  it  is  clear  that,  in  some  respects. 
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he  has  had  no  equal  in  this  country  and  few  anywherd 
Hawthorne,  curiously  enough,  had  Uttle  fame  in  his  lifetime 
compared  with  that  which  has  since  visited  him.    It  is 
interesting  to  think  of  these  men  as  Americans  who  drew 
their  inspirations  from  America,  who  in  their  formative 
years  never  went  far  from  their  boyhood  homes.     Besides 
the  poets  and  essayists  who  have  been  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs,  New  England  produced  a  quartette 
of  historians  who  enjoyed  great  vogue  in  their  lives  and 
whose  fame  is  not  yet  dead.     Of  these,  Q£orge_Banra;ott 
was  the  earliest  in  point  of  time  and  represents  for  America        ^ 
the  doctrinaire  historical  writer,  and  it  is  as  a  protest  against 
the  theory  of  ths.az)stociatic  march  of  Amcricaaiiistory  that   / 
his_work.can  still  be. used.     Eie8cott,apd  Motley  had  none  of  / 
the  usual  equipment  of  the  successful  historical  student : 
they  were  not  poor,  they  were  not  teachers,  they  had  no  \ 
scientific    training.     They    were    subject    to    the    English  \ 
historical  method  and  sought  by  literary  expertneas  to  make    \ 
historic  scenes  and  events  appeal  to  their  readers,  —  and     \ 
they  succeeded.     The  fourth  in  the  list,  Francis  Parktnap,       \ 
combined  careful  scientific  >iiBt.nrinft1  investigation  with  great 
litecaiy-chann.     No  historian  can  hope  to  live  as  can  a  poet 
or  an  essayist,  because  new  facts  will  constantly  arise  to 
invalidate  his  most  careful  conclusions ;  but  these  four  men 
have  enjoyed  a  life  beyond  that  generally  awarded  to  his* 
torians.     In  short,  this  half-century  in  the  United  States 
in  poetry,  in  fiction,  and  in  history  stands  apart,  —  it  is 
without  an  equal  since  the  days  of  Shakespeare,  Francis 
Bacon,  and  John  Milton. 
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NOTE 


'  Oeneral  Btbliognytby.  —  The  bibliogr^ihies  at  the  ends  of  the  fint 
two  volumea  of  the  Caufbridge  History  of  American  Literature  are  of 
great  value  to  the  student  and  include,  not  only  works  of  "pure" 
or  "  polite  "  literature,  but  also  sections  on  travels,  newspapers,  and 
orators.^  Histories  of  American  literature  have  been._written  by 
Barrett  Wendell,  Bliss  Perry,  Thomas  Wentworth  Hig^nsonTWU^am 
P.  Trent,  and  George  £.  Woodberry ; '  but  they  are  all  mainly  con- 
cerned with  "  the  Augustan  Period  of  American  Literature  "  ta  the 
"  Renaissance  of  American  Letters,"  meaning  thereby  the  period  ot 
New  England  literary  flowering.*  Earl  L.  Bradsher's  Mathew  Carey, 
Editor,  Avthor,  and  Publisher  (New  York,  1912)  is  one  of  the  few 
essays  to  give  a  view  of  the  American  non-classical  literature. 

>  A  compreheDEiTe  list  of  tbe  writ-  Ameriea  in  LUmtilure  by  Q.  E.  Wood- 

ingd  of  SouUiemen  is  at  tho  sod  of  vol.  beiry ;    C   F.   ItichArdaon'a  Jmn.9B 

zri  of  the  Libraru  of  aontiiem  LUera-  LUtratiirt  (2  vols..  New  Yor]c   1883); 

ttiTt.  D.   D.   Addiwn'i  Clam  •>»  AmeneoB 

■  A  LUtrary  Hitlory  itT  America  by  hift  and  Letltn. 
Banett   Wendell;     Hitloni   0/   lAtera-  •  Willum  B.  CairQ*'i  enay  "On  the 

tvre  in  Ajotrica  by  Weoikll  (Jid  C.  N.  Derdopment  of  AnwricBii   literature 

OieeDOUBh;     TU   American  Mind   by  from   1616  to  IS33"   (BuUdtB  of  tlw 

BUh    Ferrr;    A   Reader'*    Sialory   of  TJiiIveni^    of    Wisoonsia,    liteistora 

Amaican  Liieraturt  by  T.  W.  Higgin-  8eri«a.  i,  No.  1)  ia  aJmost  the  only  at- 

sou  and  H.  W.  Boynton ;    Tht  Cam-  tempt  to  give  an  adequate  plaea  to  tba 

bridm  Hiitorv   of  Ammcan  l/Ueraturt  literary  aotivi^  of  thii  eailr  tuna, 
edited  by  W.  P.  Treot  and  otbcn; 
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CHAPTER  X 

rax  PHE8IDENCT  OF  JAiSBB  HONSOE 

PounCALLT  and  superficially  the  ten  years  from  1815  to  y 
1S25  were  yeara  of  calm  within  the  boundahes  of  the  federal 
government.  They  have  often  been  termed  the  Era  of 
Good  Feeling  and  are  usually  regarded  as  having  no  interest 
and  as  being  of  little  importance.  In  reality  they  were  a 
formative  period  in  our  political  history  and  in  oiir  inter- 
national histCHy  of  the  greatest  interest  and  of  the  highest 
importance.  It  was  in  that  time  that  forces  were  taking 
shape  that  were  to  determine  the  history  of  the  United  States 
down  to  the  year  1865.  The  Southerners  consoUdatcd  their  f 
grip  upon  the  government  of  the  country  and  developed  thO' 
solidarity  of  society  to  the  southward  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
line  that  was  to  become  apparent  to  every  one  la  1850.  John 
Quincy  Adams  noted  the  general  high  ability  of  the  Southern 
congressmen  and  government  officials  in  comparison  with 
that  of  the  Northerner  with  whom  he  had  to  do  in  Wash- 
ington. A  leisured  class  had  developed  in  the  South;  its 
members  were  only  slightly  interested  in  "reforms"  or  in 
literature,  but  they  were  absorbed  in  politics.  This  was  not 
confined  to  the  very  rich  men,  because  many  well-to-do 
planters,  who  were  actively  engaged  In  the  management  of 
their  plantations,  were  able  to  leave  their  fields  and  slaves 
to  the  care  of  overseers  and  managers  and  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  the  State  legislatures  and  of  the  federal  Congress. 
In  the  North  the  members  of  the  leisured  classes  were  either  j 
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engaged  ia  reforming  the  abuses  that  had  come  down  from 
colonial  times,  or  were  devoted  to  literature;  and  the 
strong  men  of  affairs  were  so  immersed  in  business  that  they 
could  not  enter  pubhc  hfe ;  and,  in  the  newer  country  of  the 
Northwest,  the  farmers  were  obliged  to  stick  to  their  ploughs. 
There  were  exceptions  to  this  rule  as  to  any  other,  —  John 
Quincy  Adams,  himself,  was  a  most  marked  exception ;  but, 
generally  speaking,  political  matters  in  the  North  were  left 
to  the  professionals  whose  horizons  were  bounded  by  petty 
offices  and  personal  advancements.  One  could  enumerate 
twenty-five  or  fifty  men  in  the  South  in  this  period  whose 
abilities  could  not  be  matched  by  more  than  a  dozen  North- 
em  politicians.  It  is  true  that,  with  its  rapidly  growing 
population,  the  North  was  steadily  outstripping  the  South 
in  Congress  —  notwithstanding  the  working  of  the  federal 
ratio,  but  so  far  the  Southerners  by  combining  with  the 
democratic  elements  in  the  Northern  population  had  been 
able  to  keep  their  grip  on  the  federal  government.  In  1816, 
James  Monroe,'  a  Virginia  planter  like  Jefferson  and 
Madison,  had  been  elected  President  by  183  electoral  votes 
to  only  34  for  his  Federalist  opponent,  Rufus  King  of  New 
York.  In  1820,  there  was  no  Federalist  candidate  at  all 
and  Monroe  was  reelected  President,  receiving  all  but  one 
of  the  electoral  votes.  That  single  vote  was  given  by 
William  Plumer  of  New  Hampshire  to  John  Quincy  Adams, 
because  he  thought  that  Monroe  had  shown  "a  want  of 
foresight  and  economy."  * 

One  department  alone  had  resisted  the  triumph  of  the 

'  The    Writingt    <tf   Jama    Monrot  h»ve  been  listed  by  W.  C-  Fotd  in  ■ 

were  edited  by  S.   M.  HamiltoD  uid  volume  entiHed  Paptrt  at  Jamut.Me^ 

Iiubliohed  in   seven   volumea   in   New  roe. 

York    in    1903.     These    volumes    re-  ■  William  Plumer  to  WiUitan  PIqumt. 

produce   the   most  imiiortant  part  of  Jr.,  Jmusry  S,   1821,  ia  the  "Ptuma 

the  papers  purchased  from   Monroe's  Mss."  in  the  Libniy  of  Concnss.  utd 

ban  in  1849.     These  majiuscripts  are  in    the    Aiiurieaa    Bulaical    Btmu, 

fat     the     Library     of     Consress     and  xzi,  318. 
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Republicans,  the  federal  Judiciary  aa  represented  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that  by 
1820,  all  but  two  of  the  judges  were  Republicans  and  the 
Chief  Justice  himself  was  a  Southerner.  But  that  Chief 
Justice,  John  Marshall,  was  a  Virginian  of  the  George 
Washington  type.  In  point  of  fact,  in  some  respects  he 
strongly  resembled  that  great  man.  Like  him  he  was  not 
deeply  versed  in  the  minutijf  of  learning,  but  like  him  he 
had  steadfastness  of  purpose  and  the  power  of  commanding 
the  learning  of  those  who  worked  with  him.  Decades  came 
and  decades  went ;  for  thirty-five  years  Marshall  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  national  judiciary,  and  for  thirty-five 
years  be  remained  a  Federalist.  Moreover,  as  one  of  the 
old  Federalist  justices  after  another  died  and  his  place 
was  filled  by  a  Republican  appointed  by  one  of  the  Virginia 
Republican  Presidents,  he  fell  immediately  imder  the  over- 
whelming influence  of  ^the  Chief  Justice.  In  seven  leading  ,' 
gases  spread  over  the  twenty-one  years  from  1803  to  1824 
Marshall  and  his  colleagues  announced  the  supremacy  of  the  ^ 
federal  government  over  the  States  of  the  Union  so  far  as 
powers  had  been  delegated  to  it  by  the  sovereign  people 
through  the  medium  of  the  ConstitutionV^-^  In  Marbury  va. 
Madison,  the  earliest  decision  in  point  of  time,  the  supremacy 
of  the  Supreme  Court  over  the  federal  legislature  was  enun- 

>Tb«  oaoea  ais  u  foUowB;  Mai^  Mid  the  "LetWn"  ot  Mkrahall  to  Judge 
burr  M.  MadiKm,  1803;  TiBtoher  m.  Stoir.  printed  in  Uw  ProcnrftnM 
Peck.  1810;  Mutio  M.  HantM'a  of  the  MunohussU*  Bistorkol  Bo- 
Leaeae,  ISIS;  M'CuUoeh  w.  MLvry-  oi«ty  for  Novembar.  IDOO,  throw  • 
Uuid,  1S19;  Coheni  w.  ViivniB.  1821;  Sood  of  lUht  on  the  penonal  utd 
Oaborn  h.  Bank  of  the  United  States,  mental  ohancterutic*  of  the  srest 
1824;  Gibbonau.  OgdeD,  1S24.  These  Chief  Ju«tiM  Mid  hia  ablaat  nip- 
cases  may  be  moat  ooDvienently  eon-  porter. 

milted  in  J.  B.  Thayer's  Cmes  on  Coi^  Monroe  —  when   Bovemot   of   Vir- 

,  jiifuJumoi   LaiB,    in    Tiit    WHlitigt    of  EEnia  —  wrote    to    Jeffeison    In    ISDI: 

John  Slanhail,  and  in  the  "Reports"  "Each  govt.  Ifederal  and  State]    is  in 

of    the   Supreme   Court.       Albert   J.  its   sphere   sovereign,    so    far    m    the 

Beveridge'a    John    UanhaU,    in    tour  term  is  applicable  in  a  country  whet* 

volumes,  is  one  of  tlw  moet  illuminat-  the    people    alone    are    oo."     IForit, 

inc   of   American    biographical    works  iii.  282. 
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ciated.  In  the  last  of  them,  Gibbons  vs.  Ogden,  in  1824, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Constitution  over  State  constitutions 
and  laws  was  set  forth  in  a  decision  that  navigation,  bo  far 
as  it  could  be  included  within  the  phraee  "regulate  com- 
merce" between  the  States,  was  within  federal  control.  In 
the  case  of  Cohens  vs.  Vii^inia  in  1821  and  in  Martin  vi. 
Hunter's  Lessee  in  1816,  the  Supreme  Court  actually  had 
the  temerity  to  issue  orders  to  Virginia  State  courts.  In 
M'CuUoch  179.  Maryland  and  in  Oabom  va.  the  Bank,  the 
power  of  the  United  States  government  to  regulate  the  finan- 
cial concerns  of  the  several  States  and  practically  of  every 
individual  within  the  United  States  was  laid  down  with  un- 
deniable distinctness.  It  is  true  that  the  persons  and  powers 
directly  affected  by  some  of  these  decisions  paid  little 
attention  to  the  orders  of  the  federal  Supreme  Court; 
but  the  orders  and  the  principles  and  the  reasoning  upon 
which  these  decisions  were  based  remained  and  remain  to  this 
[  day  practically  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  In  deati), 
'  indeed,  the  Federalist  party  triumphed. 

One  of  the  most  distinctive  features  of  the  Hamiltonian 
policy  had  been  the  concentration  of  the  control  of  the 
finances  of  all  the  people  of  the  United  States  within  the 
grasp  of  a  great  financial  institution  that  had  been  in- 
corporated by  act  of  Congress  in  l^X  a°<^  ^^  been  more 
thoroughly  hated  than  any  other  creation  of  the  Federalists. 
In  1811,  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  had 
expired  by  its  hmitation.  For  several  years  one  attempt 
after  another  had  been  made  to  prolong  its  life  l^  a  new 
charter  embodying  some  pecuharly  favorable  features  so 
far  as  the  central  government  was  concerned.^    All  had 

iSm  Report  of  'Ua  Secretary  of  Ihe  nderaHotu  on  U«  thartnev  oxd  Btmi- 

Treatwn  on  Ae  Subject  of  a  National  tTV  Sylim  of  Ott  Vnittd  Siatm  (PbOa- 

Bank     (Msroh    2.    ISOQ).      OtOUtiD't  delphia,  1S31).    A  vigoroiu  ud  ijrn- 

Utar  Ideu  ue  to  be  found  in  hii  Can-  lent  attack  on  ttic  Buk  ww  nadb  tv 
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been  In  vain.  The  Jeffersonians  had  arouBed  the  Jealouaies 
of  the  people  against  coitralized  financial  power,  the 
Jeffersonian  goyenunent  had  sold  bank  stock  belonging  to 
'  the  United  States  to  English  capitalists  through  the  Barings 
of  London/  and  Albert  Gallatin,  who  was  still  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  had  aroused  Uie  anger  and  distrust  of  poUti- 
cians  and  local  financiers  partly  by  his  insistence  on  tilings 
that  were  good  in  themselvra  and  partly  by  an  ignorance  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  business  transactions,'  —  and  be- 
sides he  was  of  foreign  birth.  His  enemies  combined  with 
those  Congressmen  who  naturally  distrusted  banks  and  with 
the  anti-British  people  to  defeat  every  attempt  to  renew  its 
existence.  When  the  war  came,  the  difficulty  of  collect- 
ing government  funds  and  paying  them  out  was  gfeatly  in-  y^ 
creased  by  the  lack  of  a  central  financial  institution,  and  from 
time  to  time  it  became  almost  impossible  to  provide  the 
money  to  purchase  supplies  in  distant  parts  of  the  country. 
Gold  and  silver  disappeared  from  circulation,  except  in 
New  England.  This  was  mainly  due  to  the  vicious  banking 
systems  of  other  parts  of  the  country,  but  it  was  helped  on 
by  the  exportation  of  seven  million  dollars  in  specie  to  pay 
the  foreign  holders  of  the  stock  of  the  first  United  States 
Bank  at  the  precise  moment  that  gold  and  silver  were  most 
needed  in  the  United  States.'  Moreover,  the  demise  of 
the  old  bank  had  been  followed  by  the  chartering  of  in- 

JeMB  Atmtor  in  Conndtmtieni  on  At  B«m.,  219)  Aaw  la  •  cnphic  way  the 

AppraaeMnf  DUtaltUian  nf  the  Uttitad  (eelins  of  a  largo  part  of  Uie  Ameri- 

SbUa  Bank  (Now  Haven,  1810).  oan  puUio  against  the  Bank.     In  view 

<Ses  "Lotto'  from  the  Becntaryof  of  thla  h  i*  rathar  ourioiu  to  reflect 

the    Tnaamy"     dated     Jantujy    23,  that  Clay's  salary,  aa  one  of  the  Coin- 

ISll,   in   which    he   laya    that   thrao-  missumen  at  Ghent,  and  the  aalaiica 

fonrthi  of  tiw  rftian*  of  the  Bank  of  of    the    other    diplotnatio    Tepraaent&> 

the   United  State*  wen  held  by  lof-  tivea    abroad   were   paid    through    the 

eignera.  Baiinis  of  London  —  in  time  of  war 

■8m  the  pnaent  work,  Tcd.  It,  403.  between  the  United  States  and  Oreat 

'Henry  Clay's  speetb   agnlnrt  the  Britain.     Bee  American  Historioal  A». 

reshartBring  of  tha  old  Bank  in  l)ill  aodation'B  Report  for  1S13  (ii.  210  and 

(Annoli  qf  Cmvrut,   11th  Cora.,  3rd  note). 
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numerable  State  banks  wbich  had  been  created  without  any 
restrictions  on  their  doings.  These  had  naturally  issued 
paper  money,  practically  without  stint,  and  loaned  funds 
oftentimes. on  very  slight  security.  At  the  time  of  the  rati- 
fication of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  the  financial  condition  of 
the  United  States  was  desperate. 

Alexander  J.  Dallas '  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
1815.  He  thought  that  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  was  the  best  method  to  adopt  to  rehabihtate  the 
federal  finances,  restore  the  currency,  and  revive  public  and 
private  credit  by  controlling  the  excesses  of  tiie  local  State 
banks.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  opposition  to  the  plan, 
but  in  April,  1816,  the  second  Bank  of  the  United  States 
was  incorporated  by  act  of  Congress.*  In  many  ways,  it 
resembled  the  old  Hamiltonian  institution.  The  govern- 
ment was  to  subscribe  to  a  portion  of  the  capital  stock  and 
I  was  to  appoint  five  of  the  twenty-five  directors.  TTie 
government  funds  were  to  be  deposited  in  the  Bank  unless  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  think  it  was  inadvisable 
BO  to  do ;  but  if  he  did  not  so  deposit  them,  he  was  to 
state  bis  reasons  to  Congress  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
'  Bank  was  to  transfer  the  public  funds  from  one  part  of  ihe 
country  to  another  without  any  expense  to  the  government, 
but  it  was  not  to  pay  interest  on  the  public  money.  The  - 
capital  stock  of  the  Bank  might  be  largdy  composed  of  ^ . 
government  securities,  the  institution  was  to  perform  ceriain 
functions  in  the  handling  of  government  loans,  and  the 
Bank  was  to  pay  a  bonus  to  the  government  of  one  and  a 
half  miUion  dollars  in  three  payments  within  four  years 

■  liks  Monis.  Hamtlton,  and  0*1-  AnndU  oj  Contrmt,    14th    Coos..   Irt 

Utin,    DallH    tu    born    outade    the  SeM.,  coL  1812;  Amtriomt  StaU  Fvfm. 

liuita  of  the  United  Stat«i.--on  tiw  Financt.  0,   892;    and  in  Appvulii  i 

iilood  of  Jamaica.  (o  R.  C.  H.  CatteraU's  Saeond  Bmit 


charter  ia  printed  in  fuU  in       of  the  Uniltd  SlalM. 
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after  its  oi^anixBtion.  The  Bank  might  establish  branches 
in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  it  could  issue  circu- 
lating notes  which  must  be  signed  by  the  president  and 
cashier  of  the  Bank.  In  opposing  the  adoption  of  the  charter 
John  Randolph  of  Boanoke  prophesied  that  the  Bank  would 
become  "  an  engine  of  irresistible  power  in  the  hands  of  any 
administration"  and  an  instrument  by  which  the  federal 
executive  could  hurl  the  whole  nation  to  destruction.'  His 
financial  ineptitude  was  as  glaring  as  that  of  any  man  in  the 
country ;  but  he  forecasted  future  events  with  painful  accur- 
acy, in  this  case,  at  least.  Other  financial  legislation  that  was 
passed  at  about  the  same  time  looked  to  the  resumption  of 
specie  payment  within  twelve  months.^  The  subscription 
to  the  stock  of  the  new  national  Bank  proceeded  slowly,  but 
at  length  it  opened  its  doors.  For  the  first  four  or  five 
years,  it  was  badly  managed.  Numerous  branches  were 
established,  especially  in  the  South  and  the  West  where  there 
were  many  State  banks  and  where  paper  money  bad  been 
issued  in  the  greatest  abundance.  Undoubtedly  the  attempt 
to  bring  about  deflation  in  so  short  a  time  and  by  means 
of  a  national  financial  institution  was  most  unwise  and 
accounted  for  the  great  unpopularity  of  the  Second  Bank 
in  large  portions  of  the  country ;  and  also  did  something  at 
least  to  bring  about  the  hard  times  of  the  next  few  years. 
In  1820,  William  H.  Crawford  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
He  declared  that  the  demands  for  gold  and  silver  coin  that 
were  constantly  made  by  the  United  States  Bank  and  ita 
branches  led  people  to  ascribe  to  it  all  the  evib  that  had 
been  suffered  from  the  rapid  contraction  of  the  currency; 
but  in  bringing  this  about  the  Bank  had  really  been  only  a 
passive  agent  in  the  hands  of  the  government.^ 

>  AnnoU   of  Cmtara*.    I4th   Codb-.       Ctmorai,   14th  Cong..  Itt  S«m.,   1B19. 

latSen.,  1110.  ^American    SHUt  Paper*,    Finance, 

'Act  at  Afnil  30,  lttI6;    AmiaU  of      iii,   608.    These  senteiiGM  are  at  the 
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What  woTild  have  happened  to  the  country  without  this 
financial  legislation  cannot  be  stated.  The  Bank  did  a 
great  deal  towards  stabihzing  business  and  Dallas's  master- 
ful pohcy  aided  powerfully  the  reestablishment  of  sound 
financial  methods.  But  the  times  and  seasons  and  con- 
ditions throughout  the  world  were  most  unusual  In  this 
period  of  reaction  after  the  European  struggle  against  the 
domination  of  Napoleon  and  of  France.  Harvests  were  bad 
in  England  and  on  the  Continent  and  riots  and  outrages 
were  common.  In  America,  the  condition  of  affairs  was 
even  more  attended  with  danger  than  in  Europe.  One 
season  of  bad  harvest  succeeded  another.  Year  after  year 
there  were  droughts,  hot  spring  weather,  cold  summer 
weather,  and  crop-devouring  insects.^  From  1816  to  1819 
and  to  1821,  fanners  were  unable  to  buy  goods,  or  to  pay  for 
goods  that  had  already  been  purchased.  With  the  re- 
opening of  the  ocean  routes  and  of  the  ports  of  the  United 
States,  European  commodities  were  sent  from  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  sold  for  what  they  would  bring. 
Factories  were  closed,  employment  reduced,  and  wages 
lowered,  so  that  the  purchasing  power  of  the  working  people 
was  everjrwhere  diminished.  Letters  and  diaries  of  promi* 
neat  men  of  tliat  time  are  filled  with  statements  showing 
how  impossible  it  was  to  meet  the  ordinary  financial  obliga- 

end  of  tiie  laport,  but  the  whole  docu-  doon.     In  February,  1810.  there  xn 

nent,   which   begjna   on  p.   494.   and  more    failurea,    and  in    the    toliowiiif 

Crawford'!     later     leport  oa  "Banba  March  ■  "general  curtail"  took  place. 

of  Depoflita"  on  pp.  718-782  deserve  Negroes     were     unaalaUa     and     the 

tboughtful  readins.  hard  timea  continued  in  parta  of  th* 

>  In    AuEuat,    1818,    Charles    EUia.  country  as  late  as  1826.  when  Vincoit 

writing  from  Riclunond  to  John  Allan,  Nolte'e   firm   [ailed   at   New   Orieua. 

wtio  waa  then  in  London,  noted  many  See  Nolte'a  Fiflv  Tean  in  BM  Bant- 

failurea  in  ViTginia  and  that  property  t^ura,    p.    329.     It    ia     also    worth 

would  only  bring   aa  many  hundieda  noting  that  the  caahier  of  th«  New  Toik 

M   it   would   have   commanded   thou-  Branch  foretold  failurea  in  New  YoilL 

■anda  dght«en  montha  eulier.     East-  Philadelphia,    and    Baltimore,    m   Ik 

em  banks,  be  aaid,  were  calling  loana  back  aa  October,  1818. 
and  Weatem  banki  were  closing  their 
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tions  of  everyday  life,  and  year  by  year  the  Bank  incessantly 
called  for  payment  of  debts  that  were  due  to  it,  and  its 
example  was  necessarily  followed  by  the  State  banks  so 
that  men  found  it  difficult  to  look  ahead  from  one  season  to 
another  —  whether  they  were  mill  owners,  or  farmers,  or 
retailers  of  merchandise.  The  manufacturers  appealed  to 
Ckingresa  for  aid  and  in  1816  a  tariff  act  was  passed  witii  • 
the  direct  intention  of  giving  them  assistance.'  By  this 
act  moderate  duties  were  laid  on  the  principal  coomiodities 
that  were  or  could  be  made  in  the  United  States,  and  "  a 
minimiim  duty"  was  provided  on  cotton  cloth  *  by  enacting 
that  all  imported  cottons  should  be  valued  at  twenty-five 
cents  per  square  yard  at  the  lowest,  for  the  purpose  of  cal- 
culating the  import  duty.  This  impost  was  twenty-five 
per  cent  ad  valorem  until  1819  and  twenty  per  cent  there- 
after. It  may  well  be  questioned  whether  this  law  pro- 
vided any  eflicient  "protection"  for  the  languishing  manu- 
factures ;  but  it  assuredly  was  the  beginning  of  the  new  pro-  /' 
tective  period  and  of  the  "minimum"  principle.  About 
both  of  these  many  fierce  political  battles  were  to  be  waged 
in  the  coming  years,  —  and  about  them  there  was  to  be 

■Annab   i4  Co«9rttt,    Htb   Caoz-<  eraatod  a  »««  demand  for  their  ootton ; 

lat  Bern.,  1S70.  they  arguad,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 

■  Thii  part  of  the  law  «m  aimed  graatly  ineroaaed  price  of  ootton 
ugainst  the  importation  of  tow-priced  doth,  which  waa  due  to  thia  legia- 
India  cottona-  Some-  of  these  cost  lation,  waa  equivalent  to  oampdling 
as  little  as  siz  centa  a  aciuai*  yald,  at  than  to  pay  a  duty  of  aevanty-Gve 
wMeh  price  Ameiiean  manufaetuntrs  per  cent  on  the  cloth  tbey  purchaaed 
oould  not  hope  to  compete.  By  ap-  for  their  davea.  Moreorer,  tha  prica 
praiaing  theae  cheap  dotha  at  twenty-  of  mttdn  waa  fixed  at  livetpool  and 
five  cent*  a  yard  and  levying  a  duty  depended  upon  the  proaperity  of 
of  one-quarter  or  one-fifth  on  Haa  Engluh  manufaoturera  of  hardware, 
Appraised  value,  the  price  of  tiieaa  etc.  Anythint,  the  American  tariff 
imported  Indian  toVbaoa  waa  reiaed  to  for  inatance,  that  interfend  with  thia 
B  figure  at  which  American  manu-  praaperity  lowered  die  price  of  cotton 
facturera  could  compete  and  thua  at  Liverpool  and  on  every  plantatitm 
provided  a  market  for  Southern  grown  in  America.  See  Oovemor  Ham- 
cotton.  The  Southemeia  eeem  to  mond'a  "Meataca  of  NoTsmbec  20, 
have  been  entirely  unaffected  by  the  16U." 
■jfunkent      that      tiiia      arrangemmt 
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much  argument  aa  to  who  paid  the  tariff  duty  and  who  re- 
ceived the  benefits  from  it,  and  whether  they  lived  in  the 
South,  or  the  North,  or  the  West. 

The  improvement  of  the  transportation  facilities  of  the 
country,  or  of  portions  of  it,  at  the  general  expense  or  at  the 
expense  of  one  or  two  coIooieB  or  States  was  undertaken  even 
in  colonial  times  when  a  passable  route  from  Portsmouth 
in  New  Hampshire  southward  to  Baltimore  was  opened.^ 
With  the  establishment  of  the  government  imder  the  Con- 
stitution, it  was  generally  recognized  that  the  defence  of  the 
country  as  a  whole  and  the  building  up  of  the  economic  and 
social  welfare  of  the  people  would  be  greatly  facifitated 
by  better  means  of  transportation  overland  and  by  water 
through  the  sounds  and  bays  and  up  and  down  the  rivers 
that  separated  and  at  the  same  time  connected  different 
parts  of  the  country.  During  the  Federalist  regime.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  had  been  so  busily  occupied 
with  matters  of  primary  organization  that  they  had  no  time 
to  devote  to  schemes  of  internal  improvement.  And,  be- 
sides, if  Martin  Van  Buren  can  be  trusted,  Hamilton  thou^t 
an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  would  be  necessary  to 
authorize  the  general  government  to  open  canals  throu^ 
the  territory  of  two  or  more  States.'  Gallatin  thou^t 
otherwise  and  on  his  advice  Congress  included  in  the  act 
admitting  Ohio  to  the  Union  as  a  State  a  provision  that  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  net  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  public 
lands  within  the  limits  of  the  new  State  "shall  be  applied 
to  the  laying  out  and  making  public  roads"  from  the  sca- 

ifhe  economical  uid  (odal  Mpects  the    msking    of    these    {mproretMati 

of   internal   improvemeDts  have   been  by  the  federal  sovu-nment  would  ha 

treated  in  ch.  ]«  "a  useful   source   of  influence";    hot 

■In   the   "Van   Buren   Papers"   at  how  tbia  papar,  if  it  it  geouine,  cams 

Waahington  is  a  paper  given  by  Hamil-  into    Van    Buien'a    poBMesiDii   i 

ton    to    Senator   Drayton   adToeatiog  stated  in 
such   an    amendment,    partly   because 
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board  into  and  through  the  State  of  Ohio,  "such  roads  to  be 
laid  out  under  the  authority  of  Congress  with  the  cooBent 
of  the  several  states  through  which  the  road  shall  pass."  ^ 
The  act  containing  this  claiise  was  approved  by  President  c- 
Jefferson,  —  such  was  the  origin  of  the  Cumberland  Road. 
In  1807,  the  matter  of  iatemal  improvements  again  arrested 
Gallatin's  attention.  He  caused  a  friendly  Senator  to  call 
for  a  report  from  him  on  the  general  subject  of  internal 
improvement  and  replied  with  the  report  of  April  4,  1808, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.^  About  a  year  earlier, 
February  10,  1807,  a  bill  authorizing  the  survey  of  the  coast 
had  been  passed  by  Congress  and  approved  by  Jefferson, 
although  no  organization  was  effected  until  1816.^  Thus 
the  policy  of  internal  improvements  by  federal  action,  in- 
cluding the  surveying  and  protecting  of  the  coasts,  the 
deepening  and  betterment  of  rivers  and  harbors,  and  the 
tY>H.Tcmg  of  national  roads  belongs  in  its  first  phase  distinctly 
to  Gallatin  and  to  Jefferson. 

Although  Jefferson  fell  in  with  Gallatin's  desires  as  to 
physical  improvements  by  the  national  government,  he 
thought  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  would  be 
necessary  to  legalize  such  proceedings,  —  thus  agreeing  in 
this  with  Hamilton.  In  his  Annual  Message  to  Congress 
in  December,  1806,  Jefferson  states  that  there  will  soon  be 
surplus  revenues.*  He  asks,  shall  the  government  avoid 
collecting  more  money  than  it  needs  fo.-  current  expenses 

>  Btatula  at  Larnt,  il,  173.     Sm  •!«>  had  looked  upon  uiy  kiiMl  of  intontal 

Adam*'*  Oallatin,   360   ud  llie  Writ-  impiDveroent  u  "k  aouroe  of  bound- 

■DIM  of  Albert  OaOatin,  i,  78.  )•>■  patronage  to   the  executive,  job- 

■  Bee  above,  p.  9.  Ung  to  meubera  of  ConBren  A  Uieir 

■  Ses  lou*  of  1807,  ISSt,  and  ISiS,  friends,  and  a  bottomleee  abyss  at 
retatino  h>  the  Svnetl  ^  "^  Ciia»lt  of  tKt  puUic  money.  ...  It  will  be  a  scene 
l/ntled  SlaUt ;  SUituta  ai  Large,  ii,  of  eternal  scraniUe  among  the  roeni' 
413;  and  in  the  C«nl«nnuJ  CdeltraUan  ben.  who  can  get  the  moet  money 
of  tbe  Coaat  Burvey.  p.  17S.  wasted  in  their  State:    and  they  will 

<  Annals    of   CangnM,    0th    Cong.,      always   get  most   who   are  meaneet." 
2iui    Sees..    H.     It   is   interesting    to       tTrtlinfff  (Ford  ed.),  vii,  63. 
note  that  ten  yean  eariier,   JeSenon 
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and  the  discharge  of  the  public  debt  by  suppressing  the 
imposts  and  giving  just  so  much  "advantage  to  foreign 
over  domestic  manufactures, "  or  shall  it  apply  the  surplus 
to  "public  education,  roads,  rivers,  canals,  and  each  other 
objects  of  public  improvement  as  it'  may  be  thou^t  proper 
to  add  to  the  Constitutional  enumeration  of  federal 
,  powers"  ?  Although  Jefferson  doubted  the  constitutionality 
1  of  internal  improvements  without  an  amendment  to  the 
.  Constitution,  he  signed  ihe  bills  for  the  survey  of  the  Cum- 
berland Road  and  the  rivers  and  harbors  on  the  coast.' 
'  The  early  Presidents  seem  to  have  discerned  some  con- 
stitutional difference  between  spending  money  on  surveys 
and  on  construction  that  is  not  now  comprehensible.  The 
embargo  and  the  War  of  1812  interfered  with  the  prosecution 
of  these  designs  as  it  did  with  so  many  others ;  and  It  was 
not  imtil  1816,  when  the  prospect  of  receiving  some  ready 
'  money  from  the  new  Bank  of  the  United  StatM  awakened 
fresh  interest  in  the  subject.  Ou  the  16th  day  of  December 
in  that  year  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina  declared 
that  the  auspicious  circumstances  under  which  the  sub- 
scription to  the  stock  of  the  National  Bank  had  b^;un 
made  it  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  course  of  internal 
improvement  was  a  proper  direction  to  give  to  the  national 
profits  to  be  derived  from  that  institution.  He  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  Inquire  into  the  expe- 
diency of  setting  apart  these  profits  as  a  permanent  fund 
for  internal  improvements.'  The  committee  was  appointed 
and,  as  its  chairman  on  December  23,  1816,  Calhoxm  intro- 
duced a  bill,  "to  set  apart  and  pledge,  as  a  permanent  ftmd 
for  internal  improvements"  the  profits  received  from  the 
Bank.     In  the  debate  that  followed  John  Randolfdi  of 
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Roanoke  declared  that  the  old  States  ought  to  have  a  share 
in  the  "sunshine  of  government"  and  that  the  navigation 
of  the  Roanoke,  the  Catawba,  and  the  Yadkin  riverB  ou^t 
to  be  improved,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Tombigbee.  Hie 
bill  passed  and  went  to  the  President  and  on  March  3, 1817,  ^ 
on  the  last  day  of  his  public  career,  James  Madison  vetoed 
it,  being  "constrained,"  he  wrote,  "by  the  insuperable 
difficulty"  of  reconciling  the  bill  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  Having  thus  killed  the  measure,  Madi- 
son stated  that  he  fully  realized  the  great  importance 
of  roads  and  canals  and  improved  navigation,  but  that  no 
power  to  provide  for  internal  improvements  was  given  by  the  \ 
Constitution  to  the  National  Legislature  or  could  be  deduced 
from  any  part  of  it  without  "an  inadmissible  latitude  of 
construction. "  He  hinted  that  an  amendment  mi^t  well 
be  made  authorizing  such  expenditures.  Monroe  in  his  first 
message  declared  that  he,  likewise,  was  convinced  that  Con- 
gress did  not  possess  the  right  to  construct  roads  and  canals 
and  he  also  suggested  that  an  amendment  should  be  adopted 
to  make  it  possible. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  Henry  Qay  stepped  into  the 
arena  and  made  the  subject  of  internal  improvements  a 
cardinal  point  in  his  policy  for  the  next  dozen  years.  Clay 
believed  that  Congress  had  ample  power  to  do  what  he 
desired  and  that  no  amendment  to  the  Constitution  was 
necessary.  Before  long  the  question  of  internal  improve- 
ments at  the  expense  of  the  nation  became  commingled 
with  the  maintenance  of  a  protective  tariff,  —  the  com-  » 
bination  being  termed  the  "American  System."  With  his 
marvellous  powras  of  speech  and  boldness  of  purpose,  Clay 
took  the  leading  part  in  the  formulation  of  this  programme ; 
but,  as  is  not  infrequently  the  case,  the  statement  of  the 
scheme  was  made  in  a  more  usable  form  by  persons  of  taloitB 
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distinctly  inferior  to  his.  One  of  these  was  Aiidrew  Stewart, 
a  member  of  Congress  from  Pennsylvania,  who  was  veiy 
well  regarded  by  many  people  of  that  time.  The  true 
American  policy,  according  to  him,^  was  to  cherish  national 
industry  so  as  to  secure  at  home  an  abtmdant  amount  of 
food,  clothing,  houeing,  and  articles  of  defence.  The  articles 
of  luxury  consumed  by  the  rich  should  be  taxed  for  revenue 
purposes,  but  the  necessaries  of  life  that  were  consumed  by 
the  poor  and  all  articles  that  could  not  be  produced  in  the 
United  States  should  be  free  from  all  taxation.  Whatever 
surplus  revenue  might  accrue  sboQld  be  used  for  national 
I  improvements,  —  those  of  a  local  character  being  left  to 
the  care  of  the  States.  Economy  should  be  pursued  in 
public  expenditure  that  financial  burdens  might  be  list- 
ened and  the  rewards  of  labor  increased.  To  this  general 
outline  of  the  American  System  should  be  added  the  con- 
tribution to  the  internal  improvement  fund  of  the  money 
received  from  the  sales  of  the  public  lands.  In  its  most 
optimistic  form  this  system,  so  it  was  said,  would  render 
the  United  States  independe;it  of  the  world,  would  promote 
the  manufacturing  interests  of  the  Northeast  and  the 
agricultural  interests  of  Transappalachia,  and  would  bmd 
together  by  arteries  of  commerce  and  by  ties  of  mutual  bene- 
fit the  different  parts  of  the  country.  It  certainly  was  a 
grand  conception.  Unfortunately,  the  interstate  commerce 
clause  of  the  Constitution  had  not  then  been  interpreted, 
not  even  by  John  Marshall,  to  authorize  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  whatever  it  wished,  so  long  as  its  wish  stepped 
over  a  State  line.  Monroe  vetoed  every  bill  that  came  before 
him  that  involved  federal  conBtniction  in  a  State ;  but,  in 
1822,  he  sent  a  very  long  dissertation'  to  Congress  on  the 

>8m  his  Amtriean  Suittm,  322-343.      ternal     Im^oTementa"     in     Ueuagm 

*Be«  "ViewB  of  the  PreaidBiit  of  the      and  Papert  rf  the  PmidiUt,  ii,   144, 

Dnited  States  on  tbe  Subject  «f  In-      nnd  "Annual  Meosase,"  pp.  185-lH. 
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subject  of  interna!  improvements  and,  later,  he  again  rec- 
ommended the  adoption  of  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution authorizing  the  national  government  to  make 
internal  improvements  at  the  national  expense.  The 
Cumberland  Road,  or  the  National  Road,  was  built  to  the 
Ohio  River  and  further  on  the  western  side  of  that  stream 
according  to^hff  earlier  laws ;  but  every  effort  that  was 
made  to  repair  that  highway  or  to  improve  it  was  sternly 
resisted  although  Mflnroe  signed  his  name  to  an  act  for 
surveying  the  extension  of  the  road  to  the  Mississippi.^ 

Curiously  enough  although  the  repair  of  the  National 
Road  was  regarded  by  many  persona  as  beyond  the  con- 
stitutional power  of  the  federal  government,  river  and  harbor 
improvements  in  the  earlier  days  did  not  strike  the  same 
constitutional  snags,*  although  there  were  not  wanting  signs 
of  doubt  in  the  executive  mind  as  to  whether  these  were 
within  the  purview  of  the  fundamental  law.  Thus  matters 
stood  when  Monroe  laid  down  the  reins  of  office  and  John 
Quincy  Adams  and  Henry  Clay  came  into  power  as  President 
and  Secretary  of  State  and  proceeded  to  do  whatever  they 
could  to  push  on  the  American  System,  but  without  much 
success.  Years  after,  James  K.  Polk,  when  President, 
could  see  no  difference  between  harbor  and  river  improve- 
ments and  canal  digging  and  road  making  by  the  federal 
government.  Whenever  such  a  measure  came  before  him,  he 
vetoed  it  and  explained  to  the  members  of  Congress  that  a 
thing  that  is  convenient  is  not  always  "necessary  and 
proper"  and  therefore  constitutional.    Like  Jefferson,  Madi- 

Tbe   "Viem"  nuy  b«  found  ftUo  Is  tf  CongrtM,  18th  Cong.,  tst  Besa..  vol. 

Monroe's  WriUiv.  vi,  216-284.  ii.   3227.     JkIuoh,  who   wbi   then   in 

*Sututtt  at    Largg,    Hi.    604;     Act  the  Seiuta,  voted  for  tbi«  bill  u  he 

of  Mny  16.  1820.  did  for  the  Survey  Bill  of  the  uhm 

*Od  May  24,  1824,  Monroe  sisiied  year;   SiouaaafB  "Memphig  M  ■  Gat«- 

the  aetto  imptova  the  navigation  of  way  to  the  West"  in  Tmneau  HMori- 

,  the  Ohio  and  MieeiaBippi  riven :  Annal*  ml  Itagantie,  M&rch,  1017. 
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son,  and  Monroe,  President  Polk  recognized  somewhAt 
grudgingly  the  need  of  providing  "aids  to  navigation"  that 
were  immediately  connected  with  foreign  commerce  and 
were  for  the  protection  and  security  of  American  naval 
vessels.  He  thought  that  when  one  advanced  a  step  beyond 
this  point,  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  know  where  to  stop. 
As  long  as  he  was  President,  no  river  or  halli^or  part  of  a 
river  or  harbor  above  a  port  of  entry  or  delivery  had  any 
chance  of  improvement.  Folk  even  anticipated  the  possible 
passage  of  such  a  measure  by  writing  out  a  veto  message  in 
advance,  so  as  to  have  it  in  readiness  in  case  Congress  should 
pass  a  river  and  harbor  bill  in  the  very  last  hours  of  the  ses- 
sion,' He  thought  that  if  Congress  had  power  to  improve  a 
harbor,  it  had  power  to  deepen  inlets  and  to  make  harbors 
where  there  were  none ;  and  in  the  scramble  for  the  contents 
of  the  Treasury  the  true  interests  of  the  country  would 
be  lost  sight  of  and  the  most  artful  and  industrious  persons 
would  be  the  most  successful.*  It  will  be  interesting,  before 
'dropping  this  subject,  to  see  how  JefEerson  felt  toward 
public  ownership  and  management  in  general.  He  thou^t 
that  the  only  way  to  secure  good  and  safe  govenuaeut  was 
to  divide  and  subdivide  the  administration  until  every  one 
managed  his  own  affairs.  "The  generaUzing  and  concen- 
trating all  cares  and  powers  into  one  body"  has  destroyed 
liberty  and  the  rights  of  man  in  every  government  that 
had  ever  existed.  This  was  written  in  1816.  In  1825  he 
actually  drew  up  a  "solemn  Declaration  and  Protest  of  the 
commonwealth  of  Virginia"  against  the  interna!  improve- 
ment policy,  but  it  was  not  approved  of  by  his  two  presiden- 

■The  Idea  tlut  a  PieddeDt  bad  ten  *  Bee  Diary  iif  J«mt*  K.  PeOc  dwint 

days  after  the  cloae  of  a  aeeaioii  of  Cod-  kit  Prendency-  (4  toIi..  Chicaso.  ISIO) 

greas  to  oonaider  meaaurea  passed  by  using  index  under  "Harbor."  "nitemsl 

botti  Houaw  had   not  then   been  in-  ImprovemenlB."  and  "~~ 
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tial  friendfl  and  was  never  acted  upon.*  It  is  wortii  noting, 
however,  as  having  been  drawn  up  by  Thomas  Jefferson 
in  the  next  to  the  last  year  of  hi^|e. 

It  was  in  1803  that  the  U^Ra  States  had  come  into 
possession  of  the  French-Danish  province  of  Louisiana. 
The  southern  ^art  of  this  province  was  erected  into  the 
Territory  of^pians  and  later  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
as  the  State  of  Louisiana ;  the  northern  part  was  for  a  time 
fastraied  to  the  Territory  of  Indiana  forming  a  district, 
which  came  to  be  known  as  the  District  of  Louisiana  and  . 
later  as  the  Territory  of  Missouri.  Negro  slavery  had 
existed  in  Louisiana  aa  a  French  Province  and  as  a  Spanish 
Province.  The  Louisiana'  Purchase  Treaty  had  distinctly 
provided  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  ceded  province  should 
be  protected  in  their  liberty,  property,  and  religion.  How 
many  slaves  there  were  in  Upper  Louisiana  in  1804  is  not 
precisely  known;*  but  there  were  presumably  somewhere 
near  a  thousand  of  them  within  the  limits  of  the  settled 
part  of  what  are  now  the  States  of  Missouri  and  Arkan- 
sas. Soon  after  the  delivery  of  the  province.  Captain 
Amos  Stoddard,  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  and  first 
Civil  Commandant  at  St.  Louis,  was  approached  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  leading  citizens  of  that  place.  They  were 
anxious,  so  they  said,  ae  to  the  conduct  of  their  slaves  in 
the  altered  condition  of  affairs.     Stoddard  replied  that  he 

■  Barty  Bittpm  of  At  UniterwUy  of  Reriap,  zv,  80-fi2).  AooonUns  to 
Virginia,  pp.  64,  56;  Jeffenon'*  Writ-  Profemr  VUm  (ibid.,  v.  No.  4)  the 
((V  (Ford  sd.).  z,  840-3S2.  total    aUvs    population    of    the    Mis- 

■  In  1709,  th«m  were  883  ilaTes  aouri  eetttemeDta  in  1803-1804  wu  134ft 
in  Uppar  ^  ■"•■*■'*"■  (AMtriean  jSlal«  or  %  few  nnra.  Trezlef  (Slatwry  tn 
Paper*.  iliiaUimeou*.  i.  383)  ;  in  1810,  ilittowi,  180i-I86B.  p.  0)  makes  Um 
than  wete  3011  iAgcrtgaie  AmowU  number  of  alavee  in  1803  to  be  be- 
o/  .  .  .  Penont  vrithin  Itit  Uniitd  Slatel,  (ween  two  and  three  thousand.  Vilea'a 
.  .  .  in  tlu  year  1810,  p.  84)  ;  in  1830,  figures  are  based  lareely  on  Amoa 
th«re  wen  10.222  (Ccnnu  for  1820,  Stoddard's  Sketchet  of  Louutono,  211. 
nndv    Misaouii    and    Vilas's    "Mia-  214.217,221,224. 

■ouii  in  1820"  in  ifusourt  tfiHorioal 
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would  enforce  such  rules  as  "  appear  necessaiy  to  restrain 
the  r^'^slaves  and  to  keep  them  more  steadily  to  their 
duty."  Rules  were  drMm  up  and  submitted  to  Stoddard, 
were  accepted  by  him,  alHVbere  promulgated  over  all  Upper 
Louisiana.^  Captain  Stoddaras  actions  were  never  directly 
disavowed  by  tiie  authorities  at  Washingt^,  and  therefore 
it  would  seem  that  slavery  was  recognize^^^he  national 
government  as  an  institution  in  that  part  of  the  Louisiana 
Purchase.  In  all  of  the  fundamental  laws  establishing  the 
territorial  and  district  governments  in  Upper  Louisiana 
that  have  just  been  enumerated,  there  is  no  mention  what- 
ever of  slavery,  and  in  1818  there  must  have  been  between 
two  and  three  thousand  slaves  in  that  country.  Neverthe- 
less, in  1818,  when  the  people  of  Missouri  appUed  to  Con- 
gress for  admission  to  the  Union  as  a  State  and  the  question 
of  the  passage  of  an  enabling  act  came  up  for  debate  in 
Congress,  General  James  Tallmadge  of  New  York,  then 
serving  his  one  term  in  the  national  House  of  Represent- 
atives, moved  to  amend  the  bill  by  prohibiting  the  further 
introduction  of  slaves  into  Missouri  and  by  providing  that 
all  children  of  slaves  bom  after  the  admission  of  Missouri  as 
a  State  should  become  free  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  years.' 
The  precise  meaning  of  the  Tallmadge  amendment  was  not 
clear  then  and  is  not  now,  because  as  it  was  never  adopted 

■Houok'a   BUIioni   of  ilUvturi,   if,  but  maty  be  held  to  aemae  until  tlw 

376.  age  of  twenty-five  yean." 

'The     worda     of    the    Tallmadge  la   the   AnnaU   of  Congntt   (l5tL 

ameodinent  aa  printed  in  the  Jtmmal  Coog..    2nd   Shb.,    i,    1170-1214)    tlie 

of  Ott   Hmut   of  Repntenielati,    16th  last  phnue  ia  altered  to  i«ad  "abijl  be 

Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,   p.  272,   are  aa  fol-  fife  at  the  ace  of  twenty-five  yean." 

\aw%:  and  the  worda  "of  ^vea"  after  "chQ- 

"And    provided     also,     That    the  dren"    are    omitted.    Greeley's   Tk^ 

further  introduction  of  nlavery  or  invol-  Book  of  tS6(t.  p.  66.  bivm  tbe  irorda 

untary  aervitude  be  prohibited,  except  of     the     amendment     oomelly.    The 

for  the  puniahment  of  orimee,  whereof  iSpeecA  of  the  Hon,  Jamn   TaOmmJtf, 

the  party  ahall  be  duly  oonvieted ;   and  ...  on   ^aaem    [on   bb  amandinan^ 

that  all  children  of  alavea,  boni  within  waa  printod  aa  a  "aeparato"  at  Bo*- 

the    aaid    atate,    after    the    admisuon  ton  in  1S49;    it  doea  not  oantaiB  tfaa 

thereof  into  the  Union,  shall  be  free  worda  of  the  antendment. 
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it  has  never  received  any  interpretation  except  at  the  hands 
of  political  debaters.  It  has  been  stated  that,  the  amend- 
ment did  not  propose  "  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  prop- 
erty in  that  Territory."'  Probably  those  who  used  thia 
argument  were  thinking  of  Rufus  King's  contention  that  the 
wording  of  the  Louisiana  Treaty  was  "  the  common  formula 
of  treaties  .  i ..  to  secure  such  inhabitants  the  permanent  or 
temporary  enjoyment  of  their  former  liberties,  property,  and 
religioD ;  leaving  to  the  new  sovereign  full  power  to  make 
such  r^ulations  respecting  the  same,  as  may  be  thought 
expedient,  provided  these  regulations  be  not  incompatible 
with  the  stipulated  security."  Senator  King*  argued  that  the 
term  property  in  its  common  meaning  does  not  include 
slaves  and,  therefore,  if  the  makers  of  the  treaty  had  in- 
tended to  include  slaves  in  the  word  '*  property  "  they  would 
have  said  so.  ^^f  course,  these  niceties  of  interpretation  were 
confined  to  lawyers  and  other  professional  arguers.  The 
plain  people  of  the  North  seem  to  have  thought  that  as 
slavery  had  been  prohibited  in  the  territory  covered  by  the 
Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787,  in  some  way  this  prohibition 
had  projected  itself  or  had  been  extended  across  the  Mia-  * 
sissippi  River  and  that  admitting  Missouri  to  the  Union  as 
a  Slave  State  meant  the  enlargement  of  slave  territory ;  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  slavery  had  existed  in  the  trans-Mississippi 
region  ever  since  its  settlement  by  Europeans,  and  to  any 
Southerner,  as  to  Monroe,  one  of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaty 
of  1803,  the  word  "  property  "  plainly  included  slaves,  — 
indeed,  they  formed  the  bulk  of  the  movable  property  of 
the  richer  people  in  the  South.  At  all  events,  to  them  the 
Tallmadge  amendment  seemed  to  be  a  blow  directed  at  their 
peculiar  institution,  and  they  attacked  the  aggressors  with 

■  Anerieui  Hiitorieal  AMOoi>tk>n'i      .  .  .  on   the   Subjtcl   of   Ute    llittoMri 
Btport  for  1893,  p.  266.  BiU.     Bv  the  Hon.  Bvfua  Kiitg  (Naw 

>  Ses    SiOtUnte    of    too    SptKJxa      Yoric  1819),  pp.  16.  24. 
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all  the  vigor  and  fury  that  they  were  capable  of.'  In  1847 
David  Wilmot  asserted,  without  reservation  of  any  kind, 
that  the  MiBSOuri  controversy  was  "  a  struggle  ...  to 
abrogate  the  law  of  slavery."  ' 

The  Missouri  question  has  been  treated  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  from  the  social  point  of  view;  it  also  had  a 
political  significance,  and  many  people  at  the  time  and  since 
have  regarded  its  political  significance  as  outweighing  its 
social.  At  the  time  of  the  making  of  the  Constitution, 
the  North  and  the  South  had  been  political  equals.  Since 
that  time  the  industrial  advance  of  the  North  and  the  move- 
ment of  settlers  into  the  Old  Northwest  had  so  increased 
the  population  and  power  of  the  North  —  of  the  free  North 
—  that  it  had  gained  a  majority  in  the  federal  House  of 
Representatives.  The  only  way  that  the  South  could  pro- 
tect itself  from  attack  on  the  slave  system  was  to  posBess 
a  majority  in  the  Senate  and,  therefore,  possess  a  veto  on 
federal  legislation.  In  1818,  the  free  States  outnumbrared 
the  slave  by  one,  but  Alabama  and  Missouri  were  asking 
admission  and  the  admission  of  Alabama  as  a  Slave  State 
was  inevitable.  The  further  admission  of  Missouri  as  a 
Slave  State  would  give  the  South  a  majority  in  the  S^iate. 
It  happened  that  in  1819  the  people  of  the  northeastern  part 
of  Massachusetts  applied  for  admission  to  the  Union  with 

■  JeffeiwHi's  letter  to  John  Holmeg,  tioa  "wbb  got  up  by  «  tew  linnignnif 

HepresentstiTB     from     MuaaehuBetta,  politiDuuia  in  order  to  sxtend  Itoar  ie- 

dated   Monticello,  April  22,  1820,  eon-  fluence    and     power;   and     Uiat     the 

tains   the   well-known   fire   bell   state-  tendency  of  the  question  wu  of  the  masl 

tnent   and   alio   a   keen   prophecy: —  miMhieyoas  ohnracter,   beins   kiA  m 

"A  geoKTsphical  line,  coinciding  with  wbh   well   oJcuUted    to   alienate    the 

a  marked  prinoiple  moral  A  polititnl  affectiona  of  the  peoide  of  one  netka 

onea   conceiyed   and   held   up   to   the  from  the  other.  .  .  .    The  North  eoft- 

uigry  paseiona  of  men,  will  never  be  aldered  it  as  a  einide  iiuestioii  inyotv- 

obliterated. "     WrUinei     of     Jefferaon  ing   only   tbe   extenmon   of   da'vay." 

(Ford),  X.  167  and  in  many  other  plsoei.  The   Ovlf  Slata   ffuloncaJ  /' 

In   1821,  CBlhoun,  writing  to  Chftrles  i,  103. 
Tait,   a  Virginian  then  living  in  Ala- 
bama, stated  tliHt  the  Missouri  qnes- 
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the  oonsetit  of  that  State  as  a  separate  and  free  State. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  question  of  the  admisraon  of 
Missouri  as  a  Slave  State  lost  some  of  its  political  significance,  I 
for  coining  in  with  Maine  the  equality  of  power  would  be 
preserved  in  the  Senate,^  and  the  North  would  continue  to 
have  the  greater  number  of  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  extension 
of  cotton  growing  in  the  Southwest.  No  doubt  there 
was  an  apprdiension  on  one  side  and  a  feeling  of  hopefulness 
on  the  other  that  the  development  of  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
and  Louisiana  with  the  help  of  the  federal  ratio  and  the 
slowing  down  of  industry  in  the  North  —  which  was  plainly 
visible  —  might  give  the  Slave  States  a  majority  of  the  ^ 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It  was  to  this 
that  Rufus  King  alluded  when  he  asserted  that  Congress 
possessed  complete  power  over  slavery  in  purchased  territory 
and  objected  to  the  further  extension  of  slave  territory  while 
the  federal  ratio  operated  to  give  slaveholders  representation 
in  t^e  national  House  and  in  the  electoral  college  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  slaves  they  owned  "so  that  five 
free  persons  in  Virginia  have  as  much  power  in  the  choice 
of  representatives  in  congress,  and  in  the  appointment  of 
presidential  electors,  as  seven  free  persons  in  any  of  the 
states  in  which  slavery  does  not  exist."  Finally,  as  Rep- 
resentative Timothy  Fuller   of    Massachusetts    asserted, 

'  Bonte   inhftlritaiitB   of    Maine   ob-  in   MuBcudluBetta   Hiatorioal  Society's 

jectod  to  har  being  "a  men  pack-turm  Proetniinat  for  1878,  p.   ISO.      In  Uie 

(o   banaport  the  odioua.   anti-repuUi-  pneadini     October,     Fnuids     Corbin 

can  principle  of  tlavery  into  the  new  of  Virgima   had   mitten   to   Madiaon 

8tat«  of  MiMDuri,  againit  reaaon  and  that    this    "Union    muat    snap    short 

the  fundamental  grounds  of  the  great  at  last  where  Liberty  ends,  and  SI»- 

fabrio     of     American     liberty."     This  very  be^ns.     The  Missouri  Quution  i« 

eent«noe    from    a    letter    of    George  bringing   on   the    Crisis."    Ibid.,    vol. 

Thacher  of  Biddeford,  Maine,  to  John  43,   p.    261.     There   is   an   artide   on 

Holmes  and  dated  January  16,   1820,  "The     Separation     of     Maine     from 

undoubtedly     expressed     Uie  belief  of  MaasaehuMtte"  In  ibid..  June,  1907. 
many   Northern   men.     It   is   minted 
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Congress  had  made  conditions  in  1812  at  the  time  of  the 
admission  of  Louisiana  to  the  Union  and  might  make  con- 
ditions now. 

Eventually  the  Missouri-Maine  matter  took  on  the  form 
of  the  admission  of  both  States  to  the  Union  without  con- 
ditions ;  but  slavery  should  be  forever  prohibited  in  all  the 
remainder  of  the  Louisiana  Purchase  north  of  the  parallel 
of  thirty-six  degrees  and  thirty  minutes  of  north  latitude, 
which  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  southern  boundary  of 
/Missouri  for  the  greater  part  of  its  length.  It  was  in  this 
jway  that  Missouri  and  Maine  entered  the  Union.^  This 
settlement  is  always  spoken  of  as  the  Missouri  Compromise 
and  it  is  generally  supposed  to  have  put  off  the  "irrepressible 
conflict"  for  a  generation  and  therefore  to  have  been 
justifiable  from  the  anti-slavery  point  of  view.  There  is 
another  way  of  looking  at  it.  This  attempt  of  the  Northern 
poUticians  and  Northern  abolitionists,  or  both,  to  limit  the 
power  of  the  South  by  destroying  the  institution  of  slavery 
in  Upper  Louisiana  aroused  the  whole  slaveholding  popu- 

'  When  the  Missouri  bill  cams  be-  tution  pTeHumably  did  not  i«s>id 
fore  Monroe,  he  niked  the  opiuiona  colored  penoiui  u  coming  within  Ott 
of  hit  conatitutioiial  advisen  in  writ-  purview  of  dtiieuship.  The  lut- 
ing. Theee  were  given  after  a  eon-  guage  used  by  memben  on  both  aides 
■iderable  discussioa  had  been  hnd  and  and  the  tfareatn  that  wei«  bandied 
they  were  filed  away  in  the  archives  forward  and  backward  were  beyend 
of  the  State  Department.  See  Jfemotra  aojitliiag  that  Ck>iigTeaB  had  known  np 
of  J.  Q.  Adams,  t,  6-14.  and  Hart's  to  that  time.  Finally,  the  uatfer 
Avuneaa  Hiilitni  TiM  by  Contem-  waa  "  compromiaed"  by  admittmc 
poraru*.  iil,  4S2.  Miasouri   and    counting   h^   dectoial 

When  the  propoeed  conatitution  of  vote  provided  that  the  clause  in  qixa- 

liliasouri    came    before    Congieas    and  tion    should    never    be    construed    to 

the  question  came  up  ol  counting  the  authoriie    the    passage    of    any    law. 

deotoral  vote  of  Missouri  in  the  preal-  Curioualy  enou(^  in  making  thia  tfe- 

dential    election    of    ISSO,    there    waa  mand  and  in  all  the  aubsequent  hi>- 

tenewed    eidtement.    tor   the    conati-  tory  of  the  matto'  the  wrong  part  ol 

tution  provided  that  the  State  Legls-  the  eection  of  the  Missouri   cooatitn- 

lature  ahould  pass  a  law  "to  prevent  tion  waa  referred  to:    but  no  atteoipt 

free    negroes    and    mulattoee"     from  waa  ever  made  to  pass  any  such  law. 

ooming    into    the    State.     This     waa  See  the  books  on  the  Missouri  Coq^ 

ideally  contrary  to  the  clause  of  the  promise   and   the   Proceadiaga   of   tlw 

Constitution    ot    the    United    States  MasuehuMtts   HietorieBl  Boetaty.   fer 

guaranteehg  the  rights  of  "dtJacDS,"  February,  1900,  p.  448. 
but  the  makers  of  the  Missouri  ixmsti- 
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lation  of  the  South  to  defend  their  rights,  —  as  they  eaw 
them.  At  the  moment  the  South  and  the  Southera  leaders 
acquiesced  in  the  setUement  from  a  sense  of  the  value  of  the 
Union  and  from  a  sentimental  attachment  to  it.^  But  from  j 
that  mommit  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  Southern  j 
section-nationalism.  It  developed  slowly  at  first,  but  by 
1825  it  threw  off  disguise  in  South  Carolina  and  by  1830  had 
acquired  considerable  solidarity,  although  not  enough  to 
bring  the  other  slaveholding  States  to  the  side  of  South 
Carolina.  In  reality,  therefore,  the  Missouri  Compromise 
of  1820  marked  the  ending  of  one  epoch  in  our  history  and 
the  b^inning  of  another. 

Following  on  the  Peace  of  Ghent  and  the  overturn  at 
Waterloo,  the  world  passed  through  a  series  of  years  of 
revolution  and  unrest  and  of  coercion,  either  singly  by  the 
authorized  rulers  of  this  country  or  that,  or  by  the  league 
of  nations  that  in  those  days  went  by  the  name  of  the  Holy  ~ 
Alltance.  In  these  years,  the  position  of  the  United  Stat^ 
was  full  of  danger.  She  stood  alone  without  a  friend  in  the 
world  and  with  debts  to  collect  and  matters  to  settle  with 
the  leading  military  powers  of  Europe.  Fortunately,  at  the 
head  of  her  affairs  were  several  remarkable  men  and  these 
were  guided  in  great  measure  by  the  two  Virginia  ex- 
Presidents,  Thomas  Jefferson  and  James  Madison.  James 
Monroe,  who  succeeded  Madison  in  1817  as  chief  executive 
and  remained  in  office  for  eight  years,  until  1825,  was  not  a 
great  man.  Nobody  would  have  called  him  so,  except 
possihly  himself  and  a  few  devoted  friends  and  relatives, 
but  he  was  a  man  of  experience  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs  and  in  the  paths  of  diplomacy,  —  and  this  experience 
had  been  gathered  in  pain  and  humiliation  and,  therefore, 

■  For  exunple  J.  W.  Barbour  wrote  "a  leaser  evil  than  dividing  tbe  Union, 
to  J.  C.  Crittenden  in  Pelimsry.  1820.  or  throwing  it  into  confuaioa."  Col«- 
thkt    ttw    [»opoaed    contpronuse    was      nun's  Crittenden,  i,  41. 
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was  all  the  more  valuable.  Monroe's  Secretary  of  State  for 
t&e  whole  time  of  bis  admmistration  —  except  the  first 
few  months  —  was  John  Quincy  Adams.  Adams  was  not  a 
lovable  man  nor  a  compamonable  man  and  he  had  eccen- 
tricities of  temper  and  awkwardnesses  of  action  that  con- 
cealed his  real  capacities  and  aroused  enmities  where  none 
need  have  existed.  But  very  few  men  have  ever  controlled 
the  foreign  affairs  of  a  great  country  in  an  exceedingly 
critical  time  who  possessed  the  power  of  the  younger  Adams 
to  appraise  a  difficult  situation  and  especially  to  deal  with  it 
with  a  courage  and  a  tenacity  almost  unsurpassed.  In 
friendly  union  with  Monroe's  cautiousness  and  the  almost 
childlike  acumen  of  the  venerable  Jefferson  and  Madison, 
the  United  States  was  carried  triumphantly  through. 

In  Great  Britain  starvation  and  rioting  w6re  not  infre- 
quent in  these  years  and  her  own  poverty  and  critical  con- 
dition induced  or  even  compelled  those  who  guided  her 
destinies  to  stand  up  for  what  they  conceived  to  be  her 
best  interests  and  to  endeavor  to  bring  into  British  coffers 
every  penny  of  profit  that  could  be  garnered.  Moreover, 
George  Canning  was  still  prominent  and  toward  the  close  of 
this  period  again  occupied  the  British  Foreign  Office,  —  and 
no  more  ill-omened  secretary  ever  occupied  it,  not  even 
Palmerston,  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned. 
Stated  in  brief,  and  to  state  it  in  any  other  way  would  take 
one  too  far  afield,  the  British  policy  towards  the  United 
States  was  to  close  the  British  West  Indies  and  the  British 
Maritime  Provinces  to  our  shipping,  to  absorb  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  oceanic  trade  to  and  from  the  United  States, 
and  to  secure  every  possible  relaxation  of  American  laws 
restricting  the  entry  of  British  goods  into  the  American 
republic.  On  our  part,  of  course,  we  wished  to  do  just  the 
opposite.    We  wished  to  have  free  trade  with  Great  Britain, 
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with  the  British  West  Indies,  and  with  the  Maritime  Prov- 
inces, to  exclude  British  ships  abs<^utely  from  our  coast- 
ing trade,  and  to  shut  our  porta  to  the  introduction  of 
every  manufactured  commodity  that  we  could  make  in 
our  own  factories.  Then,  too,  there  were  questions  as  to 
boundaries :  the  northeastern  boundary,  the  northern  boun- 
dary of  New  York,  the  northern  boimdary  west  of  the  X^e  of 
the  Woods,  the  possession  of  Oregon,  and  the  question  of 
the  poUcing  of  the  Great  Lakes.  All  these  questions  were 
full  of  unpleasant  possibilities,  and  the  attempt  to  coerce' 
Great  Britain  in  any  one  direction  was  so  certain  to  bring 
reprisals  in  another  that  it  was  very  difficult  to  know  which 
way  to  turn  or  what  to  do.  And  possibly  the  only  way  to 
accomplish  anything  was  to  let  the  whole  matter  alone  imtil 
time  and  circumstance  should  so  increase  the  economic  and 
military  powers  of  the  United  States  that  even  the  authorities 
at  Downing  Street  would  think  twice  before  they  aroused 
the  resentment  of  the  American  people.  The  story  of  the 
trade  relations  is  so  intricate  and  so  little  came  out  of  it 
that  it  is  hardly  worth  while  to  more  than  mention  the  few 
things  that  were  settled  before  the  end  of  Monroe's  term,  in 
March,  1825.  In  1818,  a  treaty  was  signed  and  promptly 
ratified  that  made  the  forty-ninth  parallel  from  the  Lake 
of  the  Woods  to  the  crest  of  the  Rocky  or  Stony  Mountains, 
the  dividing  line  between  the  United  States  and  British 
America.^  It  seems  to  be  a  little  bit  incongruous  to  appor- 
tion a  vast  wilderness  between  two  nations  by  an  imaginary 
line ;  but  in  this  particular  case  the  settlement  proved  to  be 

■  On  Ausnst  26,  1719,  the  Britiab  Latitude"  to  tha  southirard  of  whitih 

Board  of  Trade  iiutructed   ita  repi*-  tin  Finich  diould  not  pan.     Professor 

■entativM  at  Paris  that  from  a   oer-  O.    M.    Diokeraoa    oopied   this   entry 

tain  point  "where  the  said  Line  shall  for    me   from   the    "Board   of   Trade 

cut  the  49th  Degree  of  northern  Lsti<  Journal,"    nix,    136.     Apparently    it 

tuds,  suotber  Line  shall  becin.  A  be  is  the  first  mention  of  the  4Bth  paialkl 

extended  weatirard  from  the  said  Lake  at  a  boundary  line. 
upon   the   49th   Degree   of    Northern 
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very  happy.  As  to  the  country  to  the  westward  of  the 
mountainB,  as  no  agreement  could  be  reached  it  was  arranged 
that  it  should  be  "open  for  the  term  of  ten  years  ...  to 
the  vessels,  citizens,  and  subjects  of  the  two  Powers*'; 
but  this  "  joint  occupation,"  as  it  has  generally  been  termed, 
was  not  to  be  construed  to  the  prejudice  of  any  claim  of 
either  of  the  two  parties  or  of  any  other  power  or  state.* 
In  1817,  an  arrangement  had  already  been  entered  into  by 
which  the  British  and  American  governments  agreed  to 
limit  the  naval  forces  on  Lake  Champlain  and  ^e  Great 
Lakes  to  one  vessel  each  on  Lake  Champlain  and  on  Lake 
Ontario  and  two  on  ^e  Upper  Lakes,  none  of  the  vessels  to 
exceed  one  hundred  tons  burden  or  to  carry  more  than  one 
eighteen  pound  gun.*  In  this  time,  too,  one  question  after 
another  was  submitted  to  arbiters  for  settlement  or  to  joint 
commissions  for  investigation  or  report;'  but  all  these 
attempts  met  with  delays  and  when  reports  or  decimons 
were  rendered  they  were  evaded  or  not  accepted  by  one  or 
both  countries  concerned.  In  all  there  were  half  a  dozen 
treaties  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in  the  eight  years  of 
Monroe's  presidency,*  but  with  the  exception  of  the  northern 
boundary  treaty  they  made  sUght  impression  on  our  develop- 
ment as  a  nation  —  the  greatest  disappointment  of  all  being, 
possibly,  that  no  other  arrangement  could  be  made  as  to 
commerce  except  a  mere  renewal  of  the  Treaty  of  1815. 
With  France  the  case  was  no  better,  for  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  that  country,  and  in  Europe,  was  so  critical  that 
no  government  could  agree  to  make  any  payment  of  mone? 

'Sm   TnaHa  and  Cotttentiont  (ed.  Boti^tioa'a  Report  tor  IBM,  m-HSISSfi. 

1B73),    p.    351.    Thii    whole    mibjeot  'The  first  part  of  vol  i  of  J.  B. 

is  admirably  treal«d  by  J.  C.  B.  Dnvii  Moore's  Jnlcmacivnal  .ArbitraCinu  mb- 

in  "Notes"  Appended  to  this  volume.  tains  the  official  papen  on  Umm  arfai- 

p.  1022.  trations  and  couuniiBioliB. 

*  See  J.  M.  Callahan's  "Agreement  •  TVeaJtei  and  ConemtioM  (ed.  Itffi), 

of  1817"  in  Atneiioan  Histoiioal  As-  pp.  318-362. 
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for  spoliations  by  the  rulers  of  France  before  1815,  —  and 
hope  to  live.  It  ie  with  Spain  that  the  main  interest  lies 
in  these  years,  for  the  fate  of  her  American  colonies  was 
inertricably  commingled  with  that  of  the  United  Stat^. 

Ever  since  the  occupation  of  the  Iberian  Peninsula  by 
Napoleon  and  the  French,  Spanish  America  had  been  reatleaa 
and  one  revolution  had  succeeded  another.  Most  of  these 
insurrections  were  successful,  for  succeeding  governments  in 
Spain  could  not  maintain  themselves,  much  less  reconquer 
distant  colonies.  The  declining  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
in  America  and  the  constantly  increasing  strength  of  the 
insurgents  opened  the  way  for  great  irregularities  on  the  sea 
and  on  the  adjacent  shores.  Piratical  bands  seized  Spanish 
territory  that  was  contiguous  to  the  United  States,  and 
established  there  a  so-called  republic  with  which  President 
Madison  had  had  to  deal.  This  he  had  done  by  seizing 
Amelia  Island,  driving  off  the  pirates  or  insurgents,  and 
retiiming  it  to  the  jurisdiction  of  Spain.  Amelia  Island  is 
scarcely  more  than  an  anchQrage  within  the  mouth  of  the 
St.  Mary's  River.  Its  position  made  it  a  favorite  spot  for 
illicit  traders.  There  they  could  anchor  in  Spanish  waters 
and  at  the  same  time  be  within  a  few  cables'  lengths  of  the 
American  boundary  and  could  covertly  shp  in  goods  by  the 
boatload,  without  paying  duti^,  or  tonnage  dues,  or  in  any 
way  complying  with  the  commercial  laws  of  the  United 
States.  Every  now  and  then,  a  French,  or  a  Spanish,  or  a 
Portuguese,  vessel  would  be  seized  by  irritated  and  zealous 
United  States  officials,  with  the  result  of  compelHng  Adams 
to  hold  many  conversations  with  foreign  representatives  in 
this  country  and  to  write  many  letters  to  them  and  also  to 
our  own  diplomatic  officers  abroad  ;  but  without  accomplish- 
ing very  much,  except  to  keep  things  as  they  were.  Pri- 
vateers, commissioned  by  Spanish  American  revolutionists, 
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appeared  upon  the  ocean  and  entered  American  ports  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  or  re-fitting  their  hulls  and  armaments 
and  getting  needful  supplies.*  These  vessels  carried  crews 
of  several  nationalities  and  could  appear  as  American  vessels 
or  as  South  American,  or  French,  or  Spanish,  as  the  occasion 
might  demand.  Many  people  at  Philadelphia,  Baltimore, 
and  Norfolk  and  also  at  Charleston  found  profit  in  equipping 
these  vessels  and  doubtless  sympathised  with  the  warfare 
that  they  carried  on  against  other  than  American  seafarers. 
Attempts  of  United  States  officials  to  put  down  this  practice 
and  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  seagoers  in  any 
lawful  manner  added  greatly  to  the  labors  of  the  adminis- 
tration and  also  to  its  embarrassments.  At  length  the 
Portuguese  minister,  the  Ahh6  Correa  de  Serra,  worn,  out 
with  age  and  worry,  informed  Adams  that  United  States 
judges  were  not  doing  their  duty ;  but,  on  being  pressed  for 
names  and  specifications,  he  took  his  departure  for  Rio  de 
Janeiro,*  —  the  only'  time  that  an  official  animadversion 
had  been  made  against  the  national  judiciary  up  to  1820. 
There  were  also  numerous  trials  of  American  citizens  on 
charges  of  piracy  and  not  a  few  executions,  much  against  the 
will  of  the  President. 

Even  more  serious  was  the  inattention  of  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities in  Florida  to  their  obligations  under  the  treaty  of 
1795.*  By  this  Spain  had  bound  herself  to  be  a  good  neighbor 
to  the  United  States  and  not  to  permit  her  lands  and  her 

'  Ab  euly  aa  1T9S-1709,  Amerioui  Amtriamitm  uid  in  ch.  vii  irf  Pollw't 

THBsla  were  in  the  River  Plate.     See  PurtAoie  of  Florida. 

documents  collected  nnd  edited  by  C.  *  Triatiaand  Conventioia  (ed.  1S7X), 

L.     Chuidler   in   Amtrinan   EiMoncal  p.  776.     Oa  the  FlaridM,  see  J<diii  L. 

RmaB,  niii  816-626.  WilliuDa's  Vine  of  Wett  Florida  (Fliil»- 

■  Writingt,  of  John   Qmncu   Adamt,  delphio,    1827)    end   his    Tsmlcnr   'f 

vii,  B8,  73  and  footnotes.    Then  are  Floruia    (New    York,    1837).    Official 

tnany  entries  relatiDS  to   the  general  papers  are  printed  in  oonnectioa  with 

subject  in  his  Diarv.  and  much  useful  the   President's    "  Mceoageh"    of    FetiL 

and   outr«f-the-war   matter    has    been  22,   1817,  March   U,   1818.  and   Not. 

brousht    tocetber    in    Locliey's    Pan-  17.  1818. 
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ports  to  be  made  use  of  by  the  enemies  of  the  American 
republic.  Spain's  position  was  one  of  great  difficulty. 
Every  soldier  that  she  could  transport  across  the  Atlantic 
was  needed  in  the  attempt  to  preserve  her  colonies.  Aa  ' 
Florida  was  one  of  the  few  that  did  not  rebel,  it  was  denuded 
of  troops  and  the  Spanish  officials  were  helpless,  —  they 
could  not  perform  the  plain  requirements  of  the  treaty. 
Moreover,  its  northern  borders  became  the  place  of  refuge 
for  runaway  Southern  slaves  and  hostile  Indians  from  the 
United  States.  These  frequently  recrossed  the  boundary 
and  stole  and  murdered  where  they  could.  To  put  a  stop 
to  these  outrages  General  Gaines  was  directed  to  pureue 
hc^ile  bands  across  the  boundary  to  the  limits  of  the 
Spanish  posts.  As  he  accomplished  nothing  the  task  was 
handed  over  to  Andrew  Jackson,  the  original  orders  to 
Gaines  being  repeated  to  him.  Jackson  pursued  the  Indians 
across  the  border,  followed  them  into  the  Spanish  towns  of 
Pensacola  and  St.  Mark,  and  took  possession  of  those  posts 
in  April,  1818.  W^en  Monroe  learned  of  these  doings  and  of 
the  execution  of  two  British  subjects  —  Alexander  Arbuthnot 
and  Robert  C.  Ambrister  —  in  the  course  of  the  fcampaign,  he 
was  greatly  disturbed.  The  orders  had  not  been  perfectly 
clear  and  the  President  felt  that  Jackson  must  have  acted 
on  facts  that  were  unknown  to  the  administration.  When 
the  matter  came  before  the  Cabinet,  Adams  was  the  only 
member  who  justified  Jackson's  doings  as  being  compatible 
with  the  dictates  of  international  law.  Of  the  other  mem- 
bers, Calhoim,  who  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  thought  that 
Jackson's  "  conduct  "  ought  to  be  "  the  subject  of  investi- 
gation before  a  military  tribunal"^  and  Crawford  agreed 

■See    Corropondano    of    Jolm    C.  thii   same   «ubjMt   1*  in  this  rolvaaa. 

CaUunta,  p.  285.  forming  v^.  ii  of  the  See  tiaa  Momoe'e  Writingt.  t1.  64-61 ; 

Atoerieui  Hutorieal  AsBociadoD'a  R^  vii,  209-213,  226-330;   J.  Q.  Adtinw'* 

port  for  1899.     Much  other  truittai  on  Mtmoirt,   jv,   I07-11B,   and  hia   Wri^ 
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with  him  that  the  general  should  he  Btemly  dealt  with. 
Monroe  handled  tiie  matter  in  his  own  way.  He  wrote  to 
Jackson  ^  that  he  had  acted  on  facts  unknown  at  Wash- 
ington, but  that  the  Constitution  gave  the  power  to  declare 
war  to  Congress  and  not  to  the  Executive.  It  folloTved, 
therefore,  that  the  posts  must  be  handed  back  to  Spain; 
but  as  the  ill-faith  of  the  Spanish  authorities  had  made  his 
actions  necessary,  it  was  for  the  Spanish  government  to 
punish  its  own  officials  and  also  to  perform  its  treaty 
obl^ations.  Reviewing  the  evidence  given  in  the  trials  of 
Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister  and  having  in  mind  the  facts 
stated  by  Adams  in  his  correspondence  with  our  ministers 
at  London  and  at  Madrid/  one  cannot  help  coming  to  the 
conclusion  that  Jackson's  doings  in  Florida  were  amply 
justified.  The  pohticians  in  Congress  thought  differently. 
They  moved  r^olutions  and  made  speeches,  but  after  an 
acrid  debate  nothing  was  accomplished,  except  to  arouse  l^e 
fierce  anger  of  Andrew  Jackson. 

Meantime,  Adams  had  been  engj^ed  in  a  long  and  trying 
negotiation  with  Don  Luis  de  Oflis,*  the  Spanish  minister 
at  Wadiington,  and  in  the  Spaniard's  periods  of  ill-health 
with  Hyde  de  Neuville,  the  French  minister,  who  acted  the 
part  of  friend  to  both  the  United  States  and  Spain.    Beside 

ine*.  Ti,  474-602.  FrofeaKir  BaaMtt,  'Tbe  finil  section  of  Pott  lioia  da 
in  his  Lif«  of  Andrea  Jacktan,  i,  2B6  Oflii's  Slemona  lobn  lot  Ntoocia- 
(md  fol..  0ves  «ji  eicsUent  account  of  eionn  enir*  Etpatta  y  Lai  BHadtm- 
tiia  whole  affair  with  dtstionB  to  Unidoi  dt  Atniriai  (Madrid.  IS80) 
original  material.  relates  to  the  actoal  negodatioDsot  171)6 
On  July  20,  1818.  Calhoun  wrote  and  1819  and  ia  followed  by  an  «x- 
to  Judge  Charles  Tait  that  the  "talc-  ceedingly  valuable  "Appoidix"  ot 
ing  of  Penaacola  .  .  .  waa  unauthoT-  documents  including  the  taxt  of  tbe 
iied,"  Oldf  Sloiet  Hitlorieal  Maoa-  treaties  of  tbe  retrocesaion  of  Louis- 
tt?w, i,03.  isna.  etc.;  but  only  this  ain^  docu- 
■  See  Note  II  at  end  of  chapt«i.  mast  is  repeated  in  the  teanaUtion  by 
'Ford  prints  Adams's  letter  of  Not,  Tobias  Watkins  ot  this  memor  that 
28,  18IS,  to  O.  W.  Erving,  out  Min-  was  printed  at  Baltimore  in  1821.  — 
ister  to  Spain,  in  the  ITnftnii*  of  J.  Q.  which  atso  laeka  the  extremely  inter- 
Adams,  vi,  474-fi02,  with  dtationa  to  eating  map  that  aceotnpaaiM  tbe 
XnKTtcan  SUOt  Papal.  orivnal. 
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the  Ftoridian  troubles,  there  were  old  claims  against  Spain 
for  spoliations  that  had  been  more  or  less  connected  with  her 
in  the  period  of  the  French  Wars,'  and  there  was  a  conflict 
over  the  boundaries  of  Louisiana.  Adams  asserted  that 
that  province,  as  the  United  States  had  acquired  it,  extended 
to  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte,  or  the  Rio  Bravo,  as  it  was 
often  called  in  those  days.*  The  Spaniards  maintained,  on 
l^e  contrary,  that  the  western  boundary  of  Louisiana  was 
t^e  Mississippi  as  far  north  as  the  Red  River.  As  to 
Florida,  the  United  States,  for  one  reason  or  another,  had 
seized  it  as  far  east  as  the  Perdido  River,*  which  it  claimed 
■was  included  in  tiie  old  Louisiana.  Finally,  to  the  west  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  the  Red  River,  the  United  States 
had  "taken  possession"  of  the  country  as  far  west  as  the 
Stony  Mountains,  and,  indeed,  had  exercised  some  sort  of 
control  or  jurisdiction  even  farther  west  to  the  shores  of  the 


>  Ynjijo  seeiired  the  opinioiia  of  five 
leadloB  lawyen  Bg&init  the  validity 
of  these  cleinu ;  Amrrican  SlaU  Paperi 
Poreyrn  Rdatioru,  ii,  604.  MadiBon'B 
opinioii  of  this  proceediDS  is  in  ti/id., 
ii.  6IE,  and  ii  worth  reading.  Thene 
citatioDB  were  giveD  to  me  by  Mr.  J.  P. 
Harley  at  lot  Angelee.  Califomis. 

•On  April  20,  1818.  Adanu  wrote 
to  Q.  W.  Erving,  then  American 
miniMer  nt  Madrid,  "of  our  untiuee- 
tjonable  right  to  the  Eio  Bnvo  aa  the 
weotam  bonndary."  Again  in  June, 
in  thanldag  Joseph  Hopkinion  lot 
calling  Ida  Bttentioa  to  MoU'b  AUm 
of  1730  giving  the  Rio  Bravo  aa  the 
wMlCTD  limit  of  Louiaiaiia,  Adama 
stated  that  he  had  "so  thoroughly 
convinced"  himself  of  the  juctiee  of 
that  bomidary  that  with  his  good  wiU 
no  further  offer  diould  be  made  to 
Spain  of  anv  other  weBtern  boundary- 
See  Writino*  of  J.  Q.  Adanu,  vi,  307, 
34fi ;  and  the  preaeni  work,  volume 
iv,  320  n.,  332. 

■According  to  the  American  view, 
the  Unitod  States  hftd  acquired  by  the 
Loui«iaii»   Purchase    Traaty   of   1803 


a  complete  title  to  all  of  the  old  EVench 
Louisiana  as  far  east  aa  the  Perdido 

River  and,  in  one  way  or  another,  it 
bad  taken  poMeeaion  of  that  territory. 
The  Spaniards  maintained,  however, 
that  the  Louisiajis  of  the  retrooenioD 
waa  bounded  on  the  east  by  the  old 
weetem  boundary  of  West  Florida,  or 
included  only  the  island  on  which  New 
Orteans  stands.  On  the  whole  matter. 
see  H.  B.  Ftiller's  Pvrchate  of  FUirida; 
P.  J.  Hamilton's  Calonvd  MobiU; 
and  the  ptewnt  work,  volume  11,  S96, 
iii,  20.  and  iv,  304,  348.  416- 

For  the  St.  Mary's  River  aa  the 
boundary  between  British  Eaat  Florida 
and  Georgia,  see  IiBwrence  Shaw  Mayo's 
The  St.  Mani'i  Rivtr.     A  Birundani. 

Extracts  from  the  official  do«u- 
menta  are  brought  together  in  Amtri- 
can  HUtorv  LtafltU,  No.  S,  from 
MartanB  and  Cussy'g  Recued  da  TraiKt, 
i,  30;  The  Annual  Regiiler  for  1763. 
pp.  208-213:  Bioren  and  Duane's 
Loot  of  the  Unittd  atula,  i,  460-162 ; 
and  TrtoHa  and  ComerOiont  betueen 
tU  Untied  Slalc*  and  Other  Pomn,  810. 
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Pacific  Ocean.  The  rightfulnesa  of  this  occupation  had 
been  in  some  measure  recognized  by  the  British  when  ibey 
"restored"  to  the  United  States  the  fuMrading  post  of 
Astoria  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  conformity 
with  the  provision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  that  all  places 
taken  during  the  war  should  be  restored  by  both  parties. 
The  propositioDB  that  underlay  the  negotiations  of  1818  were 
that  the  Spaniards  should  give  up  all  claims  to  territory  on 
the  North  American  continent  east  of  the  Mississippi  River 
and  also  to  the  territory  on  the  Northwest  Coast  north  of 
California.'  In  exchange  the  United  States  would  give  up 
all  claims  to  Texas  or  to  the  country  between  the  Rio  Grande 
and  one  of  the  Texan  Rivers,  —  the  Colorado,  the  Sabine, 
or  some  other  —  and  in  addition  pay  five  mUlion  dollars  to 
its  own  citizens  to  extinguish  claims  that  they  were  supposed 
to  have  against  the  Spanish  government  for  spoliations 
committed  on  American  commerce  during  the  French  wars. 
Jefferson  had  some  objections  to  any  bargain  that  would 
restrict  the  western  extent  of  the  United  States.  Monroe 
answered  him  that  the  boundary  in  that  wilderness  could  be 
easily  arranged  with  whatever  new  government  might  be 
formed  in  Mexico,  —  which  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of 

>  Od  March  12,  1816.  John  Quincr  European   nation  makea  a  diseovtvy 

Adams,  writing  to  Don  Luis  de  Oflia  and  takes  poaaenion  of  any  p<ntaoa  vl 

laid  down  tiiree  rules  for  the  regula-  this     oontinent.     and    anotber     aftar- 

tioD  of  land  titlea  in  America  which  he  wards  does  the  wune  at  scone  distan(« 

aaid   wen   "sanctioned   alike   by   im-  from  it,  wfaare  tlie  boundaty  between 

mutable  justioe  and  the  general  practice  them  is  cot  determiiiad  by  the   prin- 

ot   the   European   nations"   interested  dple    above    mentioned,    the    midd)* 

in  tlie  American  colonisation  :  distance  becomes  such  of  course.' 

"First.     'That  when  any  European  "Thirdly.     'That     whenevtr      any 

nation  takes  possession  of  any  extent  European  nation  has  thus  acquired  * 

of  seacoast.  that  pooBession  is  under'  right  to   any   portion   of  tenitory   an 

stood   as   eitendins   into   the   interior  this   continent,    that  right  oan   nerar 

country   to   the  sources  of   tiie   rivers  be    diminished    or    affected    by    »tty 

emptying    within    that    coast,    to    all  other  Power,   by  virtue  of  purchaaea 

their  branches,  and  the  country  they  made,   by  grant*  or  oonqueata  of  ttw 

covet,   and   ta  give  it  a  right  in  ex-  nativee   within   the    limita    dMnof.'" 

elusion  of  all  otiler  nations  to  the  same.'  Ameriean  Slat*  Papen,  Ferttga  IMa- 

"" ""      'That    whenever     one  Mmi,  iv,  470. 
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seceding  from  Spain.  He  maintained,  moreover,  that  the 
immediate  settlement  of  our  western  boundary  was  necessary 
for  the  internal  peace  of  the  country.'  The  negotiations 
dragged  on  and  on,  until  Adams  was  thoroughly  tired.  His 
general  proposition  was  to  take  Florida  and  give  up  all 
territory  west  of  the  Texan  Colorado  and  south  of  the 
forty-first  parallel;  De  Oflis,  on  his  part,  proposed  the 
Sabine  River  and  the  forty-third  parallel.  Finally,  some- 
what against  his  will,  but  in  conformity  with  the'  wish  of 
the  President,  Adams  compromised  on  the  Sabine  and  the 
forty-second  parallel.     The  treaty  was  signed  on  February 

22,  1819,  the  American  ratifications  were  handed  over  and 
the  documents  were  sent  to  Spaiif.* 

Adams  had  scarcely  written  a  Joyful  sentence  or  two  in 
his  diary  over  the  completion  of  the  Florida  negotiations 
when  doubt  arose  as  to  the  completeness  of  the  settlement. 
The  treaty  had  provided  that  all  grants  of  land  made  by 
the  Spanish  authorities  before  January  24,  1818,  should  be 
regarded  as  vahd ;  it  now  appeared  that  some  very  large 
grants  which  the  negotiators  had  in  mind  in  selecting  this 
date  were,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  actually  dated  January 

23,  and  therefore  had  been  validated  by  the  provision  of  this 
treaty  which  had  purposely  been  drawn  to  exclude  them. 

*8m  JsSbt*cid'b  letter  of  May  14,  tiniB.     At  fint  he  had  been  in  ohBrga 

ISaO,  in  WriUnft   (Ford  «d.).  z.  168,  ol   the  neBOtUtions,   which   hu)   beea 

•od   Monioe'i  reply  in   Wriiinifi,   vi,  tTanafartedtaWulmiiEton,  retransfemd 

119.  to  Madrid,  and  transferred  back  acain 

^TfMtimend  Cmvtntumt  (ed.  1673),  to  Washington.     In  the  couise  of  thit 

p.  7SS.    At  the  moroMit  the  aequid-  oorroapoodenee  ErvinK  itated  that  if  ha 

tion  of  Florida  was  very  dear  to  the  had  been  let  alune,  he  could  have  se- 

SoiUhem  heaH.     Monro«  had  ptsoti-  cured  the  Colorado  limit,  and  thia  aa- 

cally  foToed  the  treaty  on  Adami  and  sertios  waa  gleefully  laid  hold  of  by 

Andrew  Jackton  heartily  approred  it.  Adama's  enemies.    See  J.  L.  M.  Curry's 

IiStM,  it  became  the  Southeni  fashion  "Acquisition  of  florida"  in  ilaaatin* 

to  reprobate  Adama  for  his  mak  eon'  of  American   HUUrry.   lii,   280;    doe- 

oeMJODS  to  Spain.     In  the  oourse  of  the  uments  in  the  PTOcudinQ»  of  the  Maa- 

tliacosidon,  use  was  made  of  a  letter  saohusetts  Historical  Sodety  for  Octi>- 

written   Iv   Georse   W.   Erving,   who  b«r,  1889 ;  Adamt'e  Uemoin,  ^,  ubds 
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Adams  at  once  addressed  De  Ofiis.  The  Spaniard  appeared 
to  be  shocked  and  signed  a  statement  that  the  vahdlty  of 
these  land  grants  was  not  recognized  in  the  treaty.'  Before 
many  months  passed  away,  further  mortification  appeared 
in  the  shape  of  the  refusal  of  the  Spanish  government  to 
ratify  the  treaty  at  all.  Possibly,  some  one  in  authority  at 
Madrid  wished  t-o  barter  ratification  for  a  recognition  of 
these  land  grants;  but  it  is  more  likely  that  the  Spanish 
government  hoped  that  by  withholding  ratification  it  could 
postpone  the  recognition  of  the  Spanish  American  repubhcs, 
perhaps  indefinitely.'  The  six  months  provided  for  the 
exchange  of  ratifications  passed  away  and  then  came  a 
revolution  in  Spain  that  made  the  king  a  constitutional 
monarch  and  deprived  him  of  the  power  to  alienate  Spanish 
territory.  As  the  probability  of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty 
faded  away,  its  value  became  more  manifest  to  American 
eyes.  Monroe  and  Jefferson  and  Adams  were  one  in  con- 
demning ^e  actions  of  the  Spaniards.  It  was  even  sug- 
gested that  the  United  States  might  be  justified  in  taking 
possession  of  Florida  without  any  ratification ;  but  before 
anything  was  done,  the  Spanish  Cortes  and  the  king  decided 
to  ratify  and  the  transaction  was  completed  at  Washin^^n 
on  February  22,  1821,  two  years  to  a  day^  after  the  actual 
signing  of  the  instrument  by  Adams  and  DeOhis. 

The  ratification  of  the  treaty  did  not  put  an  end  to  the 

*  J.  Q.  Adams's  Uemoirt  ludng  Mexico  by  a  teeaty  oonduded  in 
indai  under  "Spun";  his  Writingt,  January.  182S,  and  latiGed  in  1832. 
vi.  B36,  637;  ud  Arrmrican  State  In  1336.  Webster,  Livinsrton,  and 
Paperi,  Foreign  R^ationt,  iv,  660  and  Joseph  M.  White  declared  in  so  many 
fed.  legal  opinions  that  one  of  the  cnnt* 

■  For    information    on   the   general  mentioned   above   was   legal   notwitb- 

subject  Me  Frederio  L.   Poxaon's  /n-  staadins  the  fact  that  in  the  Spaniab 

dependence    of    Iha     Stmlh     Ameriean  ratification  of  the  treaty  it  had  been 

Republic:  expressly  stated  that  tlie  gtaata  ireiv 

*  By  this  time  Mexico  had  become  invalid :  see  Legal  Optnton*  qf  iKt 
free  from  Spain,  but  the  limits  of  Honorable  Joseph  M.  WkUa,  etc  (Nev 
Teua  laid  down  in  the  Florida  Treaty  York.  1836)  and  Trantte*  and  Con- 
were  ratified  by  the  United  States  and  MiUiMu  <ed.  1873),  p.  794. 
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friction  between  American  officials  and  the  Spaniards.  The  . 
treaty  obliged  the  latter  to  hand  over  the  province  within 
six  months  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  to  deliver 
up  the  forts  and  the  archives.  The  archives  had  been  re- 
moved to  Havana,  for  Florida  had  been  under  ^e  adminis- 
tration of  the  governor  general  of  Cuba.  An  American 
officer  was  sent  to  Havana,  but  after  many  delays  he  came 
away  without  the  papers.  Then,  too,  questions  arose  as  to 
whether  forts  included  artillery  and  whether  the  obligation 
of  the  United  States  to  transport  Spanish  officials  and  em- 
ployees and  their  families  from  Florida  to  Cuba  included 
feeding  them  on  the  voyage.  Adams  declared  that  a  fort 
included  artillery  and  the  Spaniards  insisted  that  trans- 
portation included  provisions.  Monroe  sent  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  take  possession  of  the  ceded  province  and  govern  it, 
until  other  arrangements  should  be  made.  Congress  had  al- 
ready provided  that  for  a  limited  time  the  officers  appointed 
by  the  President  to  take  possession  of  Florida  should  have 
all  the  powers  that  the  Spanish  authorities  had  exercised ; 
and,  as  they  had  exercised  practically  all  powers,  Jackson's 
authority  was  unlimited  by  law  or  usage."  Jackson  pro- 
ceeded to  Pensacola,  "  took  possession,"  issued  decrees 
and  orders,  and  then,  in  the  somewhat  naive  language  of  his 
biographers,  was  waited  upon  by  a  daughter  of  a  deceased 
Spani^  official.  She  declared  that  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
not  yet  gone,  were  taking  with  them  papers  that  were  neces- 
sary to  prove  her  title  to  land  and  property  in  Florida. 
Jackson  at  once  sent  an  officer  to  demand  the  papers  and 
upon  these  being  refused,  he  directed  them  to  be  seized  and 
also  that  Colone!  Callava,  the  lecalcitrant  official,  should 
be  brought  before  him.  This  was  done  and,  after  some 
debate,  Jackson  sent  him  to  prison  (1821).     It  was  at  tiiis 

■  AsubIb  of  CkinsiWB,  16tli  Cons.,  2nd  Seg*.,  ISDB. 
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point  that  Eligius  Fromentin,  whom  Monroe  had  appointed 
judge  in  Florida,  ordered  Callava  to  be  produced  bodily 
in  his  court,  which  led  to  Fromentin'e  being  summoned 
into  Jackson's  presence.  From  this  point,  tiie  matter  dif- 
fused into  letter  writing  and  Jackson  soon  after  resigned 
his  appointment  and  retired  to  his  Tennessee  plantation. 

The  other  important  diplomatic  occurrence  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  James  Monroe  and  the  occupation  of  the  office  of 
Secretary  of  State  by  John  Quincy  Adams  was  the  enuncia- 
tion of  what  was  known  then  and  has  been  known  ever 
since  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  {^iThe  relations  of  the  United 
States  to  the  rebellious  Spanish  colonies  was  one  of  the  most 
delicate  questions  that  ever  came  before  the  rulers  of  the 
United  States :  too  early  recognition  meant  war  with  Spain 
and  her  European  friends;  too  late  recognition  meant  the 
hostility  of  the  new  republicsA  The  question  as  to  when 
and  how  these  should  be  recognized  was  one  on  which  the 
responsible  officials  and  members  of  Congress  might  easily 
■  take  sides ;  Monroe  and  Adams  were  obliged  to  walk  warily 
no  matter  what  their  sympathies  were ;  while  Clay  and 
other  eloquent  members  of  both  Houses  could  express  their 
sympathies  openly  without  any  fear  that  the  government 
would  carry  their  wishes  into  execution  at  the  cost  of  war 
to  the  country.  It  is  interesting  to  read  Adams's  official 
correspondence  with  different  foreign  ministers  at  this 
time  and  his  remarks  upon  the  subject  in  his  diary.  The 
question  was  not  entirely  one  of  sympathy  with  the  oppressed, 
for  the  plain  dictates  of  international  duty  played  some 
part  in  the  management  of  the  affair.  Had  there  not  been 
so  many  causes  of  friction  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  the  two  powers  whose  interests  and  sym- 
pathies in  these.  matteiB  were  very  close  might  have  inarched 
hand  in  hand ;  but  before  1822,  there  were  so  many  c 
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of  irritation  between  them  that  this  was  quite  impossible. 
By  that  year,  however,  three-quarters  of  the  causes  of  dis- 
pute had  been  done  away  with  and  both  coimtriea  were  in 
a  frame  of  mind  to  approach  with  some  degree  of  cordiality, 
or  cooperation,  the  menacing  attitude  of  continental  Euro- 
pean governments.  In  August,  1822,  George  Canning  suc- 
ceeded Castlereagh  at  the  foreign  office.  For  a  few  weeks, 
he  was  friendship  itself.  He  fairly  startled  Richard  Rush, 
our  minister  at  London,  by  suggesting  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  should  sail  abreast  in  their  deahngs 
with  Spanish-American  revolutionists,  declaring  that  if  they 
did  so,  nobody  else  would  have  much  of  anything  to  say 
and  it  would  not  make  much  difference  what  they  said  or 
did.'  At  the  moment,  Canning  was  disturbed  by  the  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  had  given  a  mandate 
to  France  to  set  the  Spanish  monarch  on  his  throne  again, 
and  there  was  some  probabiUty  of  Continental  intermed- 
dling with  Spanish-American  affairs.  Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. Canning  suspected  American  republics  and  espe- 
cially any  league  of  them  under  the  guidance  or  guardianship 
of  the  United  States,  but  possibly  it  would  be  worse  to  have 
France  interfering  in  American  affairs  than  to  have  the 
United  States  asserting  its  foremost  position  in  the  Western 

>W.  C.  Ford's  "Oea«da  of  the  Rnidmce  at  tht  Court  0/  London  .  .  . 
Monroe  Doctrine "  in  Maoachiuetta  from  181B  to  I8t5.  /Ticludiiv  Negotia' 
Hi>torieal  Society's  ProeMditKn,  2nd  lunM  on  tAe  Oraffon  Quotion  ia  practically 
Serin,  xv,  373-436 ;  Richard  Rush's  ft  contiiiufttion  of  the  esrlier  volume. 
Memoranda  of  a  Raidenee  at  iht  Court  Iq  1873,  at  London.  Benjaimii  Rush 
of  London  (ed.  IB4S),  414-423.  429-  published  a  new  edition  of  his  father's 
443.  The  bibliosniphy  of  Rush's  later  work  under  the  title  TAa  Court  of 
works  is  somewhoit  eonfuud.  The  London  from  1819  to  18IS;  icilh  Sub- 
first  edition  of  the  Utmorajida  was  legumt  Oecononol  ProducUon*.  noa 
printed  at  Philadelphia  in  1833;  a  flnt  jmbtulmd  in  Europe;  the  last 
second  edition,  revised  and  enlarged,  sixty  pages  of  this  work  contain  four 
WBS  issaed  at  the  same  place  in  the  same  chapters  from  another  book  of  Rich- 
year,  but  by  a  different  publisher  and  ard  Rush's  entitled  Occaiional  Pro- 
K  different  printer.  Another  volume,  duetioni.  Political.  DiplomaHe,  and 
published  at  FhiUdelphia  in  184fi,  MitctOantOM  (Philadelphia,  I860), 
with  »  similar  title,  iltmoemtda  t^  a 
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World.  Rush  had  no  instructions  on  this  precise  point 
and  all  that  he  could  reply  was  that  he  would  lay  the  matter 
before  his  government.  After  a  few  more  couTersations 
between  the  two,  Canning  visibly  lost  interest/  probably 
because  he  had  used  such  assertions  as  Rush  had  felt 
himself  willing  to  make  on  the  general  theme  of  French 
interference  in  America  to  coerce  the  French  govern- 
ment into  holding  its  hands  or,  at  all  events,  into  not 
doing  anything. 

Side  by  side  with  these  important  conversations  and  sug- 
gestions  were  equally  important  suggestions  and  conver- 
sations from  and  with  Russian  representatives.  The 
authority  of  the  Czar  in  the  preceding  half  century  had 
gradually  extended  eastwardly  across  Siberia  to  Bering 
Strait  and  Sea  and  to  America  and  to  the  exploitation  of 
the  fur  trade  on  the  Northwest  Coast.*  The  Russians  had 
established  posts  at  Bodega  Bay  to  the  northward  of  the 
Golden  Gate,  and  on  the  Farallones  at  the  entrance  to  San 
Francisco  Bay.  Not  much  was  known  of  these  endeavors  at 
Washington  until  Baron  Poletica,  in  February,  1822,  trans- 

1  Canning'a    owd    aeoount    of    thia  La    Plata,     Mexico,    and    Peru.     Sc* 

episode  ia  contained  in  a  letter  dated  Workman'^     Potiticat     £wat«     (Aloi- 

Januaiy  32.    1»34,    to   Charin   Bagot,  andria.   1601),  p.   138  and  Rwh's  On- 

fonuerly  Britiah  miniater  to  the  United  cariimal  Produeiiona,  188. 
States,    but   now    ambassador    at   St.  ■  See   F.   A.   Oolder's   Ausrion   Bx- 

PAtenburs    (Jasceline    Bagot's    Otorct  pannon    on     the     Pacific,     1641—1860; 

Canninc     <u>^     hit     Friendt,     London,  Irvinf;  B.   BicIunaD'a  Cali/arma   titiAr 

1909,  vol.  ii.  p.  21SJ :   and  see  also  pp,  Spain  and  Mexico,  uinns  index   under 

222,  232,   and  274;    and  AugUBtus  O.  "RumiB":      Oreeohow's     Ortoim     and 

BtaplatoD'a  Tht  Palilicai  Life  of  George  California.      and      Ike    .  .  .  Nartlh-K^ 

Cannino,  ii,  ch.  viii.    In  tlic   idea  ex-  Coait;     Joseph    Schafer's    Bittorg    <f 

pressed  in  hia  famoua  phrase  of   call-  tiu  Pacifie  Norihweit;    and  the  AUul* 

ing  in  the  "New  Worid  to  Tedi«ea  tJie  volume   of   H.    H.    Bancroft's   Padfie 

balance    of    the    Old,"    Canning    had  Stale*.    The  main  facts  fmta  Adunt's 

reference  to  trade  and  not  to  politics.  "Diary"    and   the   State   Department 

except  as  these  reflect  economic  condi-  Archives  aie  brDught  together  in  Joha 

lions.     jBmM    Workman    writing    in  C.  Hildt's  "Early  Diplomatic  Negotia. 

1797  seetna  to  have  anticipated  him  in  tions  of  the  United  Statea  with  Roaaia  " 

thia  when  he  suggested  that  an  equiva-  (/ohm    ffopJkina    iStu^Ml.    xsv,   Nm. 

lent  for  the  lost  trade  of  the  Nethei^  6,  6). 
lands   might   be   found   in   Louinana, 
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mitted  to  Adams  an  ukase '  of  his  imperial  master.  It  was 
dated  September  4,  1821,  and  ordered  aU  non-Russian 
vessels,  including  American,  to  keep  away  from  the  coast 
of  Russian  America  to  the  distance  of  one  hundred  Italian 
miles.  Later,  Baron  Tuyll,  Poletica's  successor,  informed 
Adams  that  he  had  been  instructed  to  annotmce  to  the 
American  government  that  the  Russian  Czar  would  never 
receive  a  diplomatic  representative  from  the  revolutionized 
Spanish-American  provinces.'  Then  followed  most  interest- 
ing letters  between  Monroe  and  the  two  ex-Presidents  and  be- 
tween Richard  Hush,  Baron  Tuyll,  and  John  Quiucy  Adams. 
As  these  have  come  to  light  the  whole  genesis  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  has  slowly  found  its  way  to  the  printed  page. 
Adams  thought  that  the  British  advances  should  be  de- 
clined, because  he  beheved  that  Canning  wished  to  separate 
the  United  States  irom  the  Spanish-American  republics 
and  that,  at  any  rate,  the  United  States  would  better  sail 
alone  than  be  a  cock-boat  ^  in  the  wake  of  the  British  man- 
of-war.  As  to  his  former  friend,  the  Czar  Alexander,  he 
proposed  to  read  him  a  lesson  in  the  principles  of  govern- 
ment and  to  suggest  that  his  doings  did  not  comport  with 
the  Christian  spirit  of  the  Holy  Alliance.  Finally  Adams 
declared  that  the  time  had  come  to  suggest  that  the  Ameri- 
can continents  were  no  longer  open  to  new  European  colo- 
nizers. Monroe  hesitated,  but  in  the  end  he  outstripped 
his  masterful  Secretary  of  State  and  together  they  elabo- 
rated the  paragraphs  in  the  presidential  message  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1823,  that  announced  in  well-known  phrases  that  the 

1  Anuriean    Slatt    Paptn,    Fortign  '  Wriiinoi    of    JaniM    Monroe,    t1. 

Belatiaa*,     iv,    857-864.     The     Writ-  343,  thetetteritaeUii  onp.  390;  Afmt- 

iiUI*   ot   i.   Q-    AduDi,   Tii,    212,    214  ouv  of  J.  Q.  Adotua.  vi,  201;    Mwaa- 

Blao  printa  Adanu'i  letten.     Sse  also  chusetta   Historicsl    Bomety'a   Proe^ii- 

Amtritan  Bittoritai  Btnar,  zviii,  30^  ino*  (January,  19021,  p.  378. 
345  and  Mtmein  of  J.  Q.  Adanu,  ^  *Mei«oirt  ot  J.  Q.  ^-^ip-.  ti,  ITS. 

157. 
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American  continentB  were  closed  to  future  eolonizatioa 
by  Europeans,  that  the  United  States  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  European  aEFairs,*  and  that  any  interference 
with  the  independence  of  the  Spanish-American  republics 
wotild  be  regarded  as  "the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly 
disposition  toward  the  United  States." 

Russia  was  the  first  to  see  the  meaning  of  the  plain  speak- 
ing of  the  American  President.  She  had  contended  that 
the  Russian  territory  on  the  Northwest  coast  eictended 
as  far  south  as  the  fifty-first  parallel.  When  Adams  and 
Tuyll  took  up  the  debate,  Adams  restricted  the  Rusuan 
claim  to  latitude  fifty-five.'    After  a  short  negotiation,  the 


1  The  ezaot  wordi  mn  mt  followi ; 
"...  The  oecaaioa  haa  been  iudaed 
propel  foi  MMrting,  as  a  principle  .  ■  . 
that  tba  Ametiean  eontinenla.  by  the 
Ires  and  indepetident  condition  which 
they  have  assumed  and  maintain, 
am  henceforth  not  to  be  oooaidered 
M  nibjecta  for  future  ooloniiation  by 
any  European  powers."  As  to  intar- 
vmtuiD  Monroe  said:  "...  The 
dtisens  of  the  Dnited  St«t«a  cherish 
sentiments  the  most  friendly  in  favor 
of  the  liberty  and  happiness  of  their 
fellow-men  on  that  side  of  the  Atlantio. 
In  the  wars  of  the  European  poweta 
In  matters  relating  to  themselTes  we 
have  never  takcm  Bay  part,  nor  does 
it  comport  with  our  policy  so  to  do. 
It  is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded 
or  seriously  menaced  that  we  resent 
injurin  or  make  preparation 


Vith  t 


hemisphere  we  ate  of  necessity 
immediately  connected,  and  by  causes 
which  must  be  obvious  to  all  enlightened 
and  impartial  obaervera.  The  po- 
litical system  of  the  allied  powers 
is  essentially  different  in  this  respect 
from  that  of  America.  This  differ- 
ence prooeeds  from  that  which  exists 
in  thcur  respective  Govenmnnts ;  and 
to  the  defense  of  our  own,  i>4u<ii  haa 
been  achieved  by  the  lo«  of  so  much 
blood  and  treasure,  and  matured  by 
the  wisdom  of  their  most  enlightened 
dtisens,  and  under  which  we  have  oft- 


ioyed  unexampled  felicity,  this  whole 
nation  is  devoted.  We  owe  it.  there- 
fore, to  candor  and  to  the  unicaUe 
relations  existiiig  between  the  United 
States  and  those  powers  to  dedare  that 
we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  theii 
part  to  extend  their  system  to  any 
portion  of  this  hemisphere  a*  dan- 
gerous to  our  peace  and  safety.  With 
the  existing  oolonie*  or  dependendss 
of  any  European  power  we  have  not 
interfend  and  shall  not  interfere.  But 
with  the  Governments  who  have  de- 
clared their  independence  and  nuun- 
tained  it,  and  whose  independence 
we  h»ve,  on  great  connderati<ni  and  on 
just  prindples,  aeknoiriedged,  we  could 
not  view  any  interposition  for  the 
purpoae  of  oppressing  them,  or  controll- 
ing in  any  other  manner  thdr  destiny, 
by  any  European  power  in  any  otbet 
light  than  as  the  manifestation  ol  no 
unfriendly  disposition  toward  ths 
United  Statea." 

This  text  is  talien  from  Monroe's 
WriUnot  (Hamilton  od.},  vi,  328,  33S; 
840.    Other    copies    of    the    mesaase, 

tion,  and  punctuation,  ar«  Hmtaf* 
from  A«  PrtMmt  of  lit*  UttO^  Slattt 
.  .  .  Dtetmbtr  B.  ISSS  (Washington, 
1823}  and  AmaU  of  Cenartn.  lS(h 
Cong.,  lit  Sess.,  vol.  i,  U,  22.  23. 

■Adams  to  Middlelon,  July  22, 
1823,  in  Ammoan  SbOt  Paptn,  Fw 
mffit  Etiationt,  v,  13Q. 
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two  came  together  by  agreeing  that  latitude  54°  40'  should 
be  the  southern  boundary  of  Russian  America.  This  instru- 
ment was  signed  in  April,  1824  ; '  on  the  4th  of  the  following 
March,  1825,  John  Quincy  Adams  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
the  sixth  President  of  the  United  States. 

>3>«dfM  ond  Cemtntiimt  (WBahingtoD,  1S73),  733. 
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NOTES 

I.  Tli«  Hlasouri  CompromiM.  —  The  best  worics  on  the  Missouri 
Compromise  are  Floyd  C.  Shoemaker's  Mitaowi't  Struggle  Jor  Sbdo- 
hood,  180i~1821;  James  A.  Woodburn's  "  Historicsl  SignificaDce 
of  the  Missouri  Compromiae "  in  American  Historical  Assodatkni's 
RcpoTta  for  1893,  pp.  251-297;  Frank  H.  Hodder's  "  Side  Lights  on 
the  Missouri  Compromises  "  in  ibid,  for  1909,  pp.  153-161 ;  Harrison 
A.  Trexler'a  Slavery  in  Miaaauri,  1804-1865  {Jokni  Hiypkvna  StvSa, 
xxxii,  No.  2) ;  Louis  Houck's  Hittory  of  Mianuri,  iii,  ch.  xdx ;  Atauilt 
of  Congress,  ISth  Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  vol.  i,  591  and  the  six  following 
volumes,  using  the  indexes ;  and  NUes's  Weekly  Register,  vol.  ziii,  p.  176 
and  following  volumes  through  vol.  xx,  p.  388,  using  indeKS.  Some 
interesting  entries  on  tHs  subject  are  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  the 
fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  vtdumes  of  the  Memoirs  ot  J.  Q. 
Adams.  Free  Renuvks  .  .  .  Respec^^  the  Exdusimt  of  Slavery 
From  the  Territories  andNew  States  ...  By  a  Philadslphian  (ptalar 
delphia,  1819)  which  is  attributed  to  Bobert  Walsh,  is  a  well-sustained 
argument  from  the  Northern  point  of  view. 

The  True  History  of  the  Missouri  Compromise  and  tie  Repeal  by 
Susan  B.  Dixon,  the  widow  of  Senator  Dixon  (Cincdonati,  1899) 
and  James  C.  Welling's  article  entitled  "  Slavery  in  the  Territories 
ICstorically  Considered "  in  the  Magasane  of  American  History, 
xxvii,  throw  some  new  light  on  the  genend  question.' 

n.  Jackson  and  the  Seminole  War.  —  Jackson's  doings  in  Florida 
in  the  campaign  agunst  the  Seminoles  and  the  executions  of  Arbutfanot 
and  Ambrister  led  to  such  important  results  for  Jackson  and  other 
participants  in  the  affair,  that  much  material  is  to  be  found  in  the 
books  without  shedding  very  much  light  upon  the  matter.  The 
officii  papers  are  printed  in  the  Congressional  documents ;  *  Monroe's 

>Tba   Miaaouri   queition    pntduced  "The    W^    and    Mighty,    the    Bnr- 

■em>l    fictioQBl  productiono.      Modi-  e°"°"  f^f  tha  ttoyftl  State  of  Virciiiw" 

w>n   took   up   Mb   pea   aoA   in   JonO'  (copyiightod  in  Coniteotiout). 
than  BvIX  it  Mary  BuU  drew  &  parallel  *  Mataoi   from    the    Prtaidaa  .  .  . 

between    b   fmuly    conflict    and    thia  trarumiuina    InfOTrnalion   in    AaloluM 

political     sUutfgle     (Himt'a     Writingt  to  tht  War  mill  the  Seminalet  (ManA 

ef   Maduon.    iz,    77    and    alao    aepa-  26,   1S18)   in  Slate  Paperi.    15   Coog.. 

rately).     Two    other    publicatJona    of  tat   Sera.,   No.    173;    ^iraaa   Extctaim 

laiger  die  were  Fraomenli  qf  tht  Hia-  Doevmenlt,  15  Cons-.  2iid  Sew.,  No.  14. 

lory   of  Baicifredonia  ...  by   Herman  fonning  olao  No.  35  of  papers  [»int«d 

Thicadau   (copyriglited   in   Maryland)  by  order  of  the  Senate,  15  Cong.,  ^ai 

Bad   FocaJioniat;    A   Proclamation   by  Sera.     Many   uf   tfaeaa  doeumeDte   mn 
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Wnimf$,  vi,  54,  74,  75;  WrUings  of  J.Q.  Adams,  vi,  386,  409,  434, 
474,  511,  545;  Mmoirs  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  iv,  31-248,  274. 
What  is  knoTO  aa  Jackson's  "  Exposition  "  ia  printed  in  Benton's 
Thirty  Yean'  Viev>,  i,  169-180.  The  supposed  letter  to  Monroe  of 
January  6,  1818,  is  titen  printed  and  faaa  been  reprinted  in  Parton's 
Jaekton,  ii,  433  and  J.  S.  Bassett's  lAfe  of  Andrew  Jaelaon,  i,  245 
and  elsewhere.  This  lett^  led  to  what  is  known  as  the  Khea  affair. 
The  last  original  document  in  the  stoiy  is  in  Monroe's  Writingg, 
vit,  234,  B  "  Denunciation  "  of  Rhea's  story  made  by  Monroe  on  his 
death  bed  and  witnessed  by  two  attendants.  Summations  of  the 
affair  have  been  nuide  by  Professor  Bassett  in  his  Jaekton,  i,  245-250, 
especially  the  note  on  page  249  and  by  James  Schouler  in  The  Magazine 
of  Amerusan.  History,  rii,  308-322. 

nL  The  Monroe  Doctrine.  —  The  standard  account  of  the  genesis 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  by  Worthington  C.  Ford  in  the  Proceedings 
of  the  Massachusetts  Hist^cal  Society  for  January,  1902.  This 
may  well  be  supplemented  by  H.  W.  V.  Temperley's  paper  on  "  The 
Later  American  Policy  of  George  Canning  "  in  American  Historical 
Revieie,  zi,  779-796.  A  succinct  and  useful  summary  is  in  Hart's 
Monroe  Doctrine,  20-68.  The  leading  documents  are  brought  to- 
gether in  Pord's  article ;  but  most  of  them  may  be  found  in  the  pub- 
lished writings  of  Monroe,  Adams,  and  Jefferson  and  in  the  American 
State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations  and  the  British  and-  Foreign  State 
Papers.  The  careful  student  will  wish  to  read  the  "  Correspondence 
of  the  Russian  Ministers  in  Washington,  1818-1825 ''  in  American 
Historical  Remea,  xviii,  309-345,  537-562;  "The  Papers  of  Sir 
Charles  Vaughan  "  —  the  British  minister  at  Washington,  1826-1833 
—  in  ibid.,  vii,  304-328,  500-533 ;  and  "  Protocols  of  Conferences 
of  Representatives  of  the  Allied  Powers  respecting  Spanish  America, 

also  printed  in  tbs  Atmal*  <tf  Congrtu,  sadly  need  comJation.     See  also   Th4 

16  Cong.,  2nd  Sev.,  vol.  Ii,  1629,  2136;  Triaii  of  A.  jlrbuthniX   &  R.  C.  Am- 

and  a  Few  of  theta  an  oollected  ia  the  brUto'   {Loodon,    1819)    and   John   D. 

Corretponiknce    Mwecn    Oen.    Andnta  Lawaon'i    American    Sialt    Trialt.    ii, 

Jaekton   and    John    C.    CoUoun,  .  .  .  862,    891.    and    StemoiTi    of    General 

in  Ote  SeminaU  War,  printed  by  Duff  Andrew  Jaekion,  togMer  viWi  the  Letter 

Green    (WaahinBtoQ,    1S3IJ.     In   oon-  of  Mr.  Seeretarv  Adamt,  in  n'mfvcotum 

nectioa     with    the     Fiwndent's    mee-  of  the  execution  of  Arbuthnd  and  Am- 

eagCB  of   November    16,    1818    (usually  brufsr,  and  Dte  other  Public  Ade  of  Oen, 

cited  as  of  November  17,  the  day  of  Jaekeon,  tn  Florida  (Bridgeton,  N.  J., 

reception)   end  of  Februaiy  22.   1819,  1824).     Many  of  theee  documents  are 

■ee   Amtrictm   ^ait   Paper*.    UHitary  printed  in  Nilee't  Regitter,  zr. 
AJfain,     i,     681-709.     Theae     papen 
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1824-1825"  in  Und.,  xxii,  595-616.  See  also  W.  S.  Bobertson'i 
article  on  "  The  United  States  and  Spain  in  1822  "  in  ibid.,  xx,  781-80a 
Even  now  — 1920 — it  would  be  well  if  some  one  would  cmreUte 
and  analyze  this  material  more  carefully  than  has  hitherto  been  done.' 

>A.    F.    PcJluil'*    wtiole    on    tin  iU    the   BriUah   raUtkni*   with   BoWh 

Monroe     Doctrine    in     HMory,     T\e  Americ*.    Barfaart  Knuu'f  Di*  Utn- 

Qwattrttt     Journal     qf    tkt     (EngluA]  roedMrin    tn    tAren    Btadnmaen    tar 

Hittaricai  Aueeiation  tat  Apnl,-   1919,  airurtlbanueften    DivUtanOie    tmi    turn 

ia  a  penetntinB  uiiJygia  ot  the  cenenJ  VelktmM     (Berlin,     1013} ,     it    pn- 

aitiutioa  in  1S23  from  the  point  of  view  oeded   by  &  uaeful   bihliognfihy.    W. 

of    an    EnKliah    atudent    of    European  F.  Rsddsway.  in  a  amaU  volume  en- 

hiatory;     Frederia     L.    Pueon'a     Tht  titled  Tlie  Ilmroe  Doctrine  th&t  «H 

IixUpendonct    of   tht    SouUi    American  puUiahed  by  the  Cambridge  Praaa  in 

Sepublia    (Pbiladdphia,    1903),    <^p-  1698,  atatea  the   Eniliah  idea  ot  the 


1  poUey  of  the  United  Btatea  and 
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CHAPTER  XI 

POLITICAL  SEETHINGS,   1824-1828 

EvEB  since  his  early  days  John  Quincy  Adams  had  been 
in  the  service  of  his  country.  In  1778,  at  the  age  of  eleven, 
he  accompanied  John  Adams,  his  father,  to  France.  Soon 
after  Im  arrival  there  he  resolved  to  keep  a  diary  and  in- 
formed his  "Honoured  Manmia"  that  although  the  journal 
of  a  lad  of  eleven  could  not  "be  ejected  to  contain  much 
of  Science,  Litterature,  arts,  wisdom,  or  wit,  yet  it  may 
serve  to  perpetuate  many  observations  that  I  may  make." 
He  began  the  actual  diary  some  months  later  and  continued 
it,  at  times  spasmodically,  and  sometimes  with  regrettable 
breaks  to  within  a  few  months  of  his  death.  The  journal 
certainly  perpetuated  many  of  John  Quincy  Adams's  obeer- 
Tstions  to  the  dismay  of  the  descendants  of  some  of  his 
contemporaries,  and  oftentimes  to  the  confusion  of  kings, 
Congressmen,  and  Presidents.  In  1794,  when  not  quite 
twenty-seven  years  of  age,  he  was  appointed  by  President 
Washington,  minister  to  the  Hague,  and  three  years  later 
was  transferred  to  Berlin.  In  1801,  be  returned  to  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  next  year  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Senate  of  that  State.  In  1803,  he  took  his  seat  in  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States  and,  espousing  the  side  of  Jeffer- 
son, voted  for  the  embargo.  Being  defeated  for  reelection, 
he  was  appointed  minister  to  RusBia  and  was  one  of  the 
Commissioners  at  Ghent.  As  John  Adams  was  the  first 
minister  of  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain  after  the 

861 
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Revolution,  so  his  son  was  the  first  American  minister 
at  the  Court  of  St.  James  after  the  War  of  1812,  and  it 
may  be  added  that  his  son,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  was  our 
representative  there  during  the  extremely  critical  years  of 
the  War  for  Southern  Independence.  In  1817,  John  Quincy 
Adams  returned  to  his  native  land  to  take  up  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  State,  and  was  performing  the  duties  of 
that  high  station  when  he  was  elected  President.  After 
his  four  years  in  the  White  House,  he  returned  to  Quincy, 
his  birthplace,  to  pass  his  declining  years  in  seclusion.  It 
was  not  so  to  be,  for  a  year  later,  some  of  the  voters  of  his 
congressional  district  waited  upon  him  and  inquired  if  he 
thought  it  would  be  beneath  the  dignity  of  one  who  had 
exercised  the  presidential  office  to  serve  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives.  Adams  replied  that  he  thought 
it  would  be  entirely  proper  for  him  to  serve  in  any  office 
to  which  he  might  be  chosen  by  the  voters,'  even  that  of  a 
selectman  of  a  town.  Accordingly,  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  in  1831  and  for  seventeen  years  thereafter  upheld 
the  rights  of  his  countrymen  and  fought  for  liberty,  until 
he  fell  senseless  from  his  chair  to  the  floor  of  the  House  in 
1848,*  Hardly  anything  in  the  twelve  printed  volumes  of 
his  "Diary,"  not  even  the  characterizations  of  his  con- 
temporaries, so  impresses  the  reader  as  the  reiterated  ex- 
pressions of  his  gratitude  for  the  confidence  that  his  countiy- 
roen,  from  humble  voter  to  President  Washington,  bad 
given  him  in  this  long  series  of  years.  He  never  atood 
higher  in  public  esteem  than  he  did  on  the  day  of  his  death, 
and  his  funeral  was  a  pageant  without  example  up  to  that 
time  in  the  City  of  Washington. 

>  Memoirt  t^  Jchn  Qii<ney  Adamt,  in  which  he  ma  hcjd  by  lui  rnmim 

Tlii,  238-240.  ia  to  read  one  of  huBps«cheB,utl>BOM 

■Poadbly  the  bert  way  to  sain  an  (lelivM«d  in  June  utdJnly.lSSS.oatla 

insight  into  AdaiDs'i  method  and  an  ■""^-*""  of  TuM. 
ondentnnding  of  the  fear  and  nopoot 
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In  Monroe's  Cabinet  were  four  of  the  dosen  most  eminent 
men  then  in  active  life :  Adama,  John  C.  Calhotm,  William 
H.  Crawford,  and  William  Wirt.  The  last  named,  who 
occupied  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  was  wedded  to 
the  law ; '  but  the  others  had  immediate  presidential  aspira- 
tions. Crawford  had  been  a  candidate  against  Monroe 
in  1816,  when  they  had  both  been  members  of  Madison's 
official  family ;  but  he  had  consented  to  continue  to  hold 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the  administrar 
tion  of  his  successful  rival  and  eight  years  later  sought  to 
succeed  him  in  the  White  House.  William  H.  Crawford 
enjoyed  great  reputation  in  Georgia,  his  native  State,  and 
Southern  writers  always  speak  of  him  in  eulogistic  terms ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  understand  wherein. his  greatness  con- 
sisted.' Apparently,  in  those  days,  Georgia  and  South 
Carolina  were  overflowing  with  "diatinguiBhed  and  cele- 
brated lawyers"  and  among  them,  such  as  they  were, 
Crawford  attained  high  place.  As  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, he  made  no  great  mark.  Indeed,  the  principal  thing 
associated  with  him  was  the  passage  by  Congress  of  an  act 
providing  that  the  greater  number  of  presidential  appointees 
to  office  should  hold  their  places  for  four  years  only  and 
should  be  removable  at  pleasure.*  This  has  always  been 
regarded  as  an  electioneering  device  on  Crawford's  part  to 
secure  subserviency  to  himself  among  the  treasury  officials 
throughout  the  country;    but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he 

■  Wirt  occupied  the  Attorney  Oen-  Siatt  Paptn,  mnA  in  the  oDmepondeoM 

eral'B    office    for    twelve    yean    until  of  Adsms,  Clay,  Calhoun,  ud  otLen, 

Aduns's  exit  in   1829,   but  two  yean  including    an    intereetinc    letter    from 

later  Wirt,  himaelf.  was  nominated  tor  Nathaniel    Macon    in    Jamtt    3}>mni 

tb«  presidency  by  the  Antt-M»80B»,  Histarieal  Monogmpht,  No.  2,  p.  67, 

>J.  E.  D.  Shipp'a  Giani  Dai/t;    or  'Act  of  May  16.   1S20.  Statuta  td 

the  Lift  arid  Tima  of  WiUiem  H.  CnuB-  Largt,   iii,   682;     Amialt   of  Cengrat, 

jord  (Americua.  Georgia,  1909).     There  leth   Cong.,    Ist  Sms.,   vol.   ii.   2G9T. 

is  much  to   be  read   about  Crawford  It  affected  district  attorneys,  ecllectoni 

and  there  are  many  of  hia  lettan  to  be  and  Burveyors  of  Ih*  customs,  reoelven 

found  in  the  Annals  of  Congreti,  in  the  of  public  mo 
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pushed  it  forward  to  make  it  possible  to  rid  the  service  of 
inefficient  employees  without  hurting  their  feelings  tuid 
arousing  reeentments  among  the  voters/  For  the  last 
year  or  two  he  had  been  ill  and  by  1824  he  had  been  "bled 
to  the  verge  of  death,  defitalised  into  fits,  and  ptyalized 
to  infantine  helplessness."  *  With  this  chronic  ill  health 
upon  him,  Crawford  made  a  good  fight  for  the  presidency ; 
and,  had  he  been  well,  would  probably  have  been  dected. 
Another  member  of  Monroe's  Cabinet,  John  C.  Calhoun, 
also  desired  to  be  his  successor  in  the  White  House.  Cal- 
houn was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  his  day.  He 
stands  second  only  to  Franklin  in  power  of  analysis ;  many 
of  his  papers  are  models  of  reasoning  and  expression.  Nevra- 
theless  he  was  not  a  man  of  extensive  learning.*  Entering 
Congress,  he  at  once  took  a  prominent  place  and  he  showed 
administrative  abihty  in  the  office  of  Secretary  of  War. 
In  the  course  of  his  long  career,  Calhoun  made  many  enemies, 
and  his  fife  was  not  free  from  contradictions.  It  is  easy  to 
attribute  his  change  of  attitude  as  to  internal  improvemaits 
and  nationalism  to  ambition,  but  Southern  leaders  generally 
shifted  at  the  same  time,  and  it  might  well  be  that  they 
were  convinced,  in  common  with  many  other  Southerners, 
that  the  action  of  Northern  political  leaders  and  of  North- 
em  manufacturers  was  impoverishing  the  South  and  espe- 
cially South  Carolina.     The  most  difficult  thing  in  Calhoun's 

■See    Cul     Ruaidl     FUb'a    "The  tooonsideniUeMlmitags.    SMOuiln 

Criine  of  W.  H.  Crawford"  in  Ameri-  T.  Jackson's  and  WOUam  P.  Blake') 

can  Hiiiorical  Renno,  zxi,  54S.  "Beporta"    in    the    volume    entitled 

'"Van    Buren     M«s."    in    Library  The   OM   Placen   of  tht    Vieimit  of 

of  CoDgrera.     Oalee  and  Saaton  to  M.  D<Mime(ia,     Gtorgia     (Boaton,      IS59) 

Van  Buren,  September  15,  1824.  and   Yeatee'i  reitort  of   1896  forminc 

■At  one  time  Calhoun  was  inter-  fiulbttn   No.    f-A    of   the   Qeologieal 

ested  in  a  OeorgiB  gold  nune  in  the  Survey  of  Georgia.    The  discoyiOT  of 

Dahlonega   diatrict   near   a   little    vil-  gold  tma  made  in  1620  and  by  1S7V 

lage  wtiich  wbb  named  at  hia  auggeH-  fourteen  million  doUan'  worth  had  beei 

tion    Auroiis.     Fitmx    time    to    time,  produced  by  the  Georgia  minea. 
theee  gold  deposits  have  been  exploited 
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career  to  reconcile  with  his  personal  honor  is  his  permitting 
Andrew'  Jackson  for  years  to  look  upon  him  as  having  been 
his  defender  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  time  of  the  Seminole 
War ; '  but  possibly  it  is  not  necessary  for  a  poHtician  to 
go  out  of  his  way  to  make  enemies.  The  other  Cabinet 
member  who  aspired  to  the  presidential  succession  was 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Reading  his  "Diary,"  one  would 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  Crawford  and  Calhoun  were 
persistent  presidency  seekers,  while  he,  Adams,  was  simply 
and  solely  "in  the  hands  of  his  friends."  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  two  first  were  more  active  in  their  efforts 
to  secure  the  coveted  honor.  They  dallied  with  newspapers 
and  possibly  appointed  to  office  some  persons  who  might 
be  pohtically  iiseful  to  them.  It  is  certain  that  Adams 
refused  to  purchase  newspaper  support  and  he  had  very 
few  of&ces  at  his  disposal  for  any  purpose ;  but  if  he  had 
had  them,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  believe  that  he 
would  have  used  them  for  his  own  personal  advancement. 

Outside  of  the  Cabinet,  there  were  two  formidable  aspi- 
rants for  the  presidency,  —  Henry  Q\a,y '  and  Andrew 
Jackson.  Like  Calhoun  and  Crawford,  Clay  had  been  long  ' 
in  political  life.  He  was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  but  had 
moved  to  Kentucky  when  a  young  man  and  since  that  time 
technically  had  resided  there.  Clay  had  been  one  of  the 
Commissioners  at  Ghent,  but  his  career  had  been  identified 
with  the  national  House  of  Representatives  over  which  he 
had  presided  with  brief  interruptions  for  fourteen  years. 
He  had  borne  a  foremost  part  in  bringing  on  the  War  of 
1812  and,  more  recently,  had  been  the  leading  advocate  of 

I  Bm  the  pnanit  volmne,  pp.  334-  BuKtrnt'i  Lift  and  Public  Stnien   q/ 

336.  Hatry  Clou.  p.  322  to  the  end  of  tba 

'  For  an  mfontuiiB  account  of  CUy,  volunia  U  Greeley's  own  aooount  and 

see  Cnri  Bohun's  lAf'  Of  Hatry  Clay.  deals  witli  tin  yean  after  1S18. 
2    Tott.;     Qre^y's    edition    of    Epea 
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internal  improvements.  But  he  and  his  fellow-workers 
were  far  ahead  of  their  time,  for  any  such  scheme  demands 
a  community  spirit  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the  several 
sections  of  the  country  and  all  the  signs  at  that  moment 
were  pointing  to  an  era  of  sectionalism  and  of  the  upbuild- 
ing of  the  community  spirit  in  the  South  apart  from  the 
rest  of  the  Union.  Andrew  Jackson,  the  fifth  figure  in  this 
group  of  presidency  seekers,  was  a  Carolinian  by  birth,' 
but  a  Tennesseean  by  reason  of  residence  and  land  owner- 
ship. His  mihtary  career  is  most  familiar  to  us,  but  he  had 
served  in  the  national  Senate  for  parts  of  two  terms  and  in 
the  House  for  part  of  a  term.*  He  had  had  no  civil  adminis- 
trative experience,  but  conducting  the  business  of  an  army 
had  brought  out  very  strong  executive  qualities  in  him. 

Of  the  five  candidates  for  the  presidency,  Adams  was  the 
only  one  from  the  North.  It  was  reasonably  certain  that 
he  would  carry  New  England  and  might  carry  New  York, 
—  these  together  would  give  him  seventy-three  electoral 
votes.  The  ei^ty-eight  Southern  votes  would  be  divided 
somewhat  among  the  four  Southern  candidates.  Consider- 
ing this  fact,  it  seemed  fairly  certain  that  the  election  would 
turn  on  _the  twenty-eight  votes  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
twenty-four  votes  of  the  Northwestern  States.*  In  some 
manner  that  is  not  at  all  explicable  from  accessible  Books 
and  manuscripts,  Jackson  appealed  to  the  democracy  of 

>Id    Th^    North    Carolina    Booklet,  1823   through   182S.     AimaU  n/  Cof 

ii,  232,  Bruce  CraveD  arEues  QuA  Ube  an**,    4th    Cong.,    2nd    Soaa..    ISSB; 

McKemey    cabin    in    which    Jockaon  6Ui  Cong.,   vol.  I,   470;     ISth   Caa^ 

JiiBt  s&w  tho  light  of  day  wu  in  Meek-  Ist  Seas.,   vol.  i,  24 ;    RegiHtr  <4  D*- 

lenbuTg  County,   North  Carolina,   and  bate*.  ISth  Cong.,  2nd  Soaa.,  Appendil, 

not  on  the  South  Camlina  dde  of  the  p.  1. 

line,  aa  Jackson  himself  thought,   but  'A   convenient    table   ahowing   tfaa 

a  man  has  Blight  personal  knowledge  qf  v>portionmeDt    of    reinvaentation    ae- 

hi9  birth-plaoe.  cording  to  the  Ceruua  of  1790  tbnxi^ 

■  Jackson     served     in     the     House  the  Cmtut  of  1S40  ia  in  Tucbr'a  Pnw- 

from  1796  to  1797,  and  in  the  Senate  rsM,  123. 
from   1797   to    1798   and   again   from 
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Fennsylvania  and  his  adherenta  in  that  State  were  much 
better  led  than  were  the  partisans  of  any  other  candidate. 
As  the  election  of  1824  drew  nearer,  it  became  increasingly 
evident  that  Calhoun  had  no  chance  whatever,  for  there 
appeared  to  be  little  doubt  that  the  vote  of  New  York 
would  be  divided  between  Adams  and  Crawford  and  that 
Jack3(m  would  get  the  better  part  of  the  twenty-eight 
Peonsylvaoia  votes.  Calhoun,  therefore,  accepted  a  practi- 
cally unopposed  election  to  the  vice-presidency.  After  tiie 
withdrawal  of  Calhoun,  Crawford  would  naturally  have 
absorbed  most  of  the  strength  of  the  South,  but  long  con- 
tinuance in  office  and  long-continued  intriguing  for  the 
presidency  had  greatly  diminished  his  hold  upon  workers 
and  voters.  As  it  was,  he  received  the  twenty-four  votes  of 
Virginia  and  the  nine  of  Georgia.  Besides  he  had  five 
from  New  York  and  three  others  or  forty-one  in  all.  Clay 
received  the  fourteen  votes  of  his  own  State,  Kentucky; 
the  sixteen  of  Ohio,  four  of  New  York  and  three  of  Missouri,, 
making  thirty-seven  in  all.  Adams  received  the  fifty-one 
votes  of  New  England,  twenty-six  of  the  thirty-six  CMt  by 
New  York  and  seven  scattering,  or  eighty-four  electoral 
votes  in  all.  .Jackson  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
ninety-nine  votes,  receiving  twenty-eight  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, all  of  the  Carolinae  and  all  of  Tennessee  and  Mis- 
sissippi, Alabama  and  Indiana  and  some  others.'  As  no 
candidate  had  received  a  majority  of  the  electoral  vote  as 
demanded  by  the  provisions  of  the  Twelfth  Amendment, 
the  actual  choice  of  the  President  for  the  next  four  years 
lay  with  the  House  of  Representatives,  voting  by  States 
and  confined  to.  the  three  highest  on  the  list.' 

>  Jtmrrtal  of  tit*  SciMto,  ISth  Con*.,  .  ■  This  election  led   to  nmewed  ta- 

2nd    SeBH.,    p.    149.     Sm   *1«>   NUe^i  ietmt  in  the  propodtion  to  eleot  the 

RtouUr    for    FelmuTV    12,    1826.    p.  Preaident  directly  by  districta  and  to 

3§2.     The   vote   (or  the   Preeideiit  in  tkke  sway  the  election  from  ConaiMi. 

the  Boom  inuoMKately  foUom.  8e«  E.  V.  Amea's  Propcttd  Amtud- 
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Ab  soon  as  the  way  in  which  the  members  of  the  electoral 
coU^e  would  cast  their  votes  become  known  at  Washington, 
rumor  and  scandal  became  rife  in  the  capital.  Clay  was  out 
of  the  running,  being  a  low  fourth.  He  had  polled  the  votes 
of  Kentucky,  Ohio,  and  Missouri.  Adding  these  States 
to  the  seven  that  were  almost  certain  to  vote  for  Adama 
would  give  him  the  votes  of  ten  States  and  as  he  needed  only 
thirteen,  it  would  probably  mean  his  election.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  friends  of  the  several  candidates 
busied  themselves  and  rumors  flew  rapidly  through  the 
corridors  of  the  capitol  and  around  the  rooms  of  the  mess- 
houses.'  If  Jackson  were  choaen  would  he  make  Qay  his 
Secretary  of  State?  Or,  if  Adams  were  elected,  would  he 
Ukewise  offer  this  position  to  Clay  7  No  conjectures  of  the . 
kind  were  made  as  to  Crawford,  because  his  relations  with 
Clay  were  not  at  all  cordial  and  his  health  was  such  that  it 
was  difficult  to  approach  him.  The  three  candidates  were 
in  Washington,  Jackson  being  a  Senator  from  Tennessee. 
A  coalition  between  Jackson  and  Clay  was  entirely  out  of 
the  question,  for  Clay  had  openly  attacked  Jackson  and  no 
one  who  had  done  that  had  ever  been  forgiven.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  entirely  natural  for  Adams  and  Clay 
to  coalesce :  th^  both  believed  in  the  American  System, 
they  both  distrusted  Crawford,  and  neither  of  them  had 
much    faith    in    Jackson's    administrative    capacities.     It 

nt«nl>  lo  Uu  Ctmatilution  o/  On  Vnitai  eatiana,     x,    SI)    tluit    the     pneliMt 

8bUet,   89,   sod   the  speediea  of   Me-  equality   of  vDtM   in   XUiuoiB  «™M-I 

Duffie.   Everett.  Polk,  Hid  others  de-  Dnniel  P.  Cooke  to  vote  tor  AdMM  •!- 

Uverad  in  the  oourae  of  a  six  weeks'  de-  though  he  hftd  agreed  to  vote  with  his 

bkte  in  the  House  of  RepreMntativea  Btste  and  two  of  her  three  elector^ 

in  1826.  votes  had  been  Eiven  to  JacksoD  and 

'  Ab  showing  the  spirit  of  the  time  only    one    to    Adams.     Duff    Qcaen, 

and   also   the  difficulty  of  reaching   a  writing  in  old  age  but  doab41na  i«- 

oonolusion  at  the  present  day  it  is  te-  peating  the  stories  of  Iiis  eaify  yewa. 

tereating  to  note  that  Willie  P.  Mangum  gives   some   interesting   gcH>^    (Foita 

wrote  to  Bartlett  Yancey  in  December,  and  Suggttliaitt,  New  Yo^   1866.  P- 

1824   iJatrm*  Bpmnt  Bittoricol  Publi-  26  and  fol.) 
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happened,  therefore,  that  Adams  was  chosen  on  the  first 
ballot.  Adams  and  Jackson  had  been  on  very  good  terms 
owing  to  Adams's  defence  of  the  General's  Florida  deeds  in 
1818,'  and  it  is  said  that  on  meeting  Adams  soon  after  the 
vote  in  the  House,  Jackson  congratulated  him  and  declared 
that  he  was  better  fitted  for  the  place  than  himself.  Some 
of  the  far-seeing  manipulators,  however,  determined  to 
arouse  Jackson's  enmity.  At  the  moment,  it  was  supposed 
that  if  the  General  were  elected,  he  would  serve  for  oidy 
one  term  and  therefore  that  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  as  good  as  a  nomination  for  the  presidency  in 
1828.  In  January,  1825,  an  "unsigned  letter"  appeared  in 
the^newspapers,  stating  that  Clay  and  Adams  had  made  a 
bargain  by  which  Adams  was  to  be  elected  and  was  then  to 
appoint  Clay  his  Secretary  of  State.  Shortly  afterward, 
George  Kremer,  an  insignificant  Kepresentative  from 
Pennsylvania,  acknowledged  the  authorship  of  this  letter. 
Thereupon  Clay  took  the  floor  of  the  House  and  called  for 
an  inquiry,  but  Kremer  refused  to  appear  either  as  accuser 
or  as  a  witness.^     Two  years  later  Jackson,  himself,  reiter- 

■  "Wb  tbenoefortli  beard  tb«  prmiaet  Clou,    to   the   Pvilie;    eontainiiie   Ctr- 

of    Mr.    Aduu    aounded    throustiout  tain     TeMHmmji    in    Rtfvlatvm    of    Ihe 

the    mOitary    camp,"     Jmm    Bmton'g  Charget    aoai-mt    him.    made    be   Gen. 

Addrtai   lo   At   Ptopit   of  Ou    UniUd  Andrwa  Jacktan.    Thii  was  printed  by 

Slata    (Naahville,    1824).     Thia    ii    a  Peter  Fonw  at  WbbIudsIoii  in  1827. 
good  —  and  readable  —  euunple  of  the  The  Buchaoan  lidB  of  1^  oaa«  ia 

poUtical  pamphleta  of  the  tiiDM.  atatMl   in   CurtiB'B   Lift   of  Bticfutnaa, 

'  See  tbe  CondeitMed  Spttch  of  Bon.  i.  49-60  and  Warkt  of  Jama  Buehaium, 

Linn  Bovrf,  of  Kentuchv  .  .  .  April  SO,  i.  260-271,  viii,  444.    The  epLwde  ia 

18i4:     Colton'B   Life   of   Btaru   Clay,  also    treated    at    lenffth    in    Baaaetfa 

cha.   xiv~iviii;     and   Clay's   "Addreaa  Andrew     Jackwn,     1,     366-368     and 

to  his  ConititueiitB,  March  26,  1826"  Schura'a  CIov.  L  241.     The  Jacluonian 

in     Colton.     Reed,     and     McKinley's  aide  of  the  controveny  waa  set  forth 

WoTkt   of   Hmry   Clan,   v,   209.     Thia  at  leoEth  in  the  "Reply  by  the  Jaok- 

addren     was     oriEinally     printed     at  aon   CorreBponding  Coinnutt«e  of  Uie 

Washington  in  IS25  with  tbe  titla  "To  Diatriet    of     Columbia"     whioh    iraa 

The     People     of     the     ConsreBBioDal  printed  in  the  United  Slate*  T^egrajdx, 

Diatriet    composed    of    the    Comitita  vol.  i,  Noa.  10-12;   and  bbo  alto  "Cal- 

of  Fftyette.  Woodford,  and  Clarke,  in  andw   of    Jackion-Leww   Letters "    In 

Kentucky."     Tbe   moat  interestinE  of  BtiOeHn  at  the  New  York  Public  U- 

theee  paperg  is  ^n  AddrtM  of  Henru  Ivary,  iv.  292. 
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ated  the  charge  and  then  upon  investigation  it  appeared 
that  the  velvet  hands  of  James  Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania 
had  pushed  Jackson  forward,  but  that  the  latter  had  mis- 
understood his  astute  manager  in  the  Keystone  State. 
Altogether  it  was  a  discreditable  piece  of  business  for  all 
concerned,  but  it  exercised  none  the  less  a  baleful  influence 
on  the  lives  of  two  good  men,  for  unfortimately  Adams, 
looking  upon  Clay  as  the  ablest  man  for  the  secretaryship 
of  state,  offered  the  place  to  him  and  Qay  felt  obliged  to 
accept  it  BO  as  not  to  give  color  to  the  charge.'  Possibly 
the  reason  for  the  lack  of  the  highest  success  in  political 
warfare  on  the  part  of  these  two  men  may  be  seen  in  this 
incident. 

Whatever  his  failings,  John  Quincy  Adams  possessed 
honesty  of  mind  and  of  purpose.  Replying  to  the  com- 
mittee that  notified  him  of  his  election,  he  said  that  as  one 
of  the  other  candidates  had  had  "a  larger  minority  of  the 
primary  electoral  suffrages"  than  he  had,  he  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  decline  the  presidential  ofBce,  could 
his  refusal  have  given  "  an  immediate  opportimity  to 
the  people"  to  express  again  their  wishes.  As  it  was  he 
necessarily  accepted  the  result  of  the  election  by  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  greatest  part  of  Adams's  Inaugural 
Address  was  devoted  to  the  achievements  of  the  American 
Republic  '  up  to  that  time ;  but  he  made  some  suggestions 
as  to  the  future.  The  prosecution  of  internal  improvements, 
he  thought,  would  bring  down  upon  the  heads  of  those 
who  made  them  the  blessings  of  "  unborn  millions  of  our 

I  In    1850,    seeonling  to   Henry   S.  sell  in  ft  falM  poiitioii  befoM  tb*  oom- 

Foota    {Caaitl   o/   RtmiTtuemcti,    27}  try,  tatd  often  have  I  painfully  fdt  thai 

Clay  deoUred  that  if  ho  w«i«  to  Uv«  I  had  seriously'  intpaired  my  own  ca. 

hia  li(«  over  acaio  he  would  not  ao-  pacity  for  public  uBefuliiesB." 
oept  from  Mr.  Adami  the  Becretary-  ■  Richardaon'a  ittMoga  and  Pmpan 

■hip  of  State.     "By  doing  so  I  injurad  ^  Ik*  PrutdmU,  " 
both  him  and  myaelf;    I  placed  my- 
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posterity."  As  to  the  constitutional  objections  that  had 
been  raised  to  the  prosecution  of  this  design,  he  thou^t 
these  might  be  obviated  by  friendly  deliberations;  but  no 
consideration  should  induce  Congress  "  to  assume  the 
exercise  of  powers  not  granted  ...  by  the  people."  In 
his  first  message  to  Congress,  he  reiterated  this  desire  for 
internal  improvements  and  coupled  other  subjects  with  it, 
as  the  founding  of  a  national  imiversity.'  Congress  was 
deaf  to  all  appeals  of  the  kind  and  paid  no  attention  to 
them. 

In  the  Inaugural,  Adams  had  also  stated  that  the  new 
Spanish-American  repubhcs  had  invited  the  United  States 
to  send  representatives  to  a  meeting  of  Congress  to  be  held 
at  Panama  for  consultation  and  action  as  to  objects  of  com- 
mon interest."  He  had  accepted  the  invitation  and  com- 
missioners would  be  sent  to  take  part  in  the  conference  so 
far  "as  may  be  compatible  with  that  neutrality"  from 
which  the  United  States  does  not  intend  to  depart.  On 
the  26th  of  December,  1825,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  Senate 
repeating  the  invitation  from  the  Spanish-American  repubhcs. 
He  added  that  although  the  acceptance  of  this  invitation 
"was  deemed  to  be  within  the  constitutional  competency 
of  the  E^xecutive"  he  had  not  taken  any  step  in  it  and  wished 
to  ascertain  whether  his  opinion  of  its  expediency  would  ' 
be  agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Congress.  With  the  message 
there  were  documents  and  also  nominations  of  commia- 
aioners.'  This  Panama  Congress  had  been  summoned  by 
Bolivar  and  both  the  United  States  and  England  had  been 
invited  to  it.  In  respect  to  foreign  policy,  the  administra- 
tion of  John  Quincy  Adams  was  hardly  more  than  a  continu- 

'  •' MtMno   from   tiiB  PraaidBnt  of  'BxtaOite   Protttditv/t   of  tk»  Sm- 

tlw    Cnited    Statoa  .  .  .  Drcembra   6,  alt  .  .  .  Cimarat    al    Panama     (Iftth 

1S36" :    Betut  DtcamgnU,  IMb  Cong..  Couk-.  lat  9c«a.,  No.  68) ;    alao  prmtAd 

lat  S«H.,  v(d.  i.  No.  1,  pp.  0,  IC.  wpantely  at  Wadiington  In  183a 
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ation  of  that  of  Monroe,  and  the  Panama  Congress  was 
expected  to  be  a  capstone  to  the  Spanish-American  revolu- 
tions. Had  everything  gone  well,  it  is  conceivable  that  s 
league  of  American  nations  —  North,  South,  and  Central 
—  might  have  been  formed  then  that  would  have  powers 
fully  affected  the  progress  of  the  worid.  The  United  States 
would  naturally  have  taken  the  lead  and  this  would  have 
been  most  distressing  to  George  Canning  who  was  then  at 
the  head  of  the  British  government,  for  he  had  determined 
to  prevent  the  United  States  assuming  such  a  positiou 
and  also  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 
by  France  or  by  the  United  States,  Moreover,  he  wished 
to  bring  the  great  American  Repubhc  within  the  scope  of 
European  poHtice.^  Adams  was  equally  determined  to 
keep  his  country  out  of  the  European  entanglements,  to 
facilitate  the  voluntary  incorporation  of  Cuba  and  Texas 
with  the  United  States,  and  to  have  all  the  American  powers 
adopt  the  principles  of  that  republic  as  to  the  freedom  of 
the  seas.  The  sources  of  political  opposition  to  the  partici- 
pation of  the  United  States  in  the  Panama  Congress  are  not 
easy  to  fathom.  Possibly  the  Jacksonian  partisans  may 
have  looked  upon  its  defeat  as  a  blow  dealt  at  Jackson's 
rivals.  Possibly,  also,  they  may  have  thought  oppoation 
to  it  would  place  their  candidate  distinctly  at  the  head  of 
the  Southern  party.  Some  of  the  subjects  that  would 
necessarily  come  up  for  debate  at  Panama  would  have  to 
do  with  negro  slavery  and  with  the  future  of  the  colored 
races  in  America.  At  all  events  a  most  factious  opposi- 
tion to  Adams's  plan  appeared  ia  the  Senate.  It  must 
be  confessed  that  Adams's  action  was  weak  and  ill  con- 
sidered ;  be  had  accepted  the  invitation  and  then  had  asked 
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the  Senate  if  the  United  States  Bhould  be  represented.  He 
had  declared  that  the  appointment  of  comniiasioners  was 
within  the  power  of  the  Executive  and  had  then  asked  the 
consent  of  the  two  Houses  to  such  appointments.  The 
Senate  committee,  to  whom  the  subject  was  referred,  doubted 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the  government  to  negotiate 
with  foreign  nations  for  the  purpose  of  setthng  and  pro- 
mulgating principles  of  Internal  polity  or  abstract  propor- 
tions. By  strict  observance  of  their  old  course  of  policy, 
the  United  States  had  grown  up  in  happiness,  so  the  com- 
mittee asserted.  Were  they  now  to  embark  upon  an  un- 
known ocean,  directed  by  little  experience  and  with  no 
certain  destiny,  ^d  especially  since  in  such  a  voyage  the 
dissimilarities  of  language,  religion,  customs,  and  laws 
would  generate  discords?  It  was  true  that  the  Senate  might 
reject  any  agreements  that  were  entered  into ;  but  long 
experience  had  shown  that  it  was  difficult  and  sometimes 
impossible  to  escape  from  the  embarrassment  of  the  mere 
act  of  entering  into  the  negotiations.  The  Senate  con- 
firmed the  nominations,  nevertheless,  and  the  House  voted 
the  necessary  funds.  One  of  the  United  States  delegates 
died  and  the  other  did  not  go  to  Panama.  There  was  an 
EInglish  diplomatic  representative  there  and  possibly  two 
or  three  other  Europeans.  Probably  nothing  would  have 
come  of  the  enterprise  had  the  United  States  been  repre- 
sented at  Panama  and  it  may  have  been  for  the  best  that 
no  such  league  of  American  nations  was  formed.  The , 
one  thing  that  strikes  the  observer  in  reading  the  available 
documents  is  that  both  Canning  and  Bolivar  succeeded  in 
their  policy  ^  in  so  far  as  they  prevented  the  United  States 

■See  H.  W.  V.  Temperiey's  "The 
Later     American     Policy     of     George 
CaoninE"    and   hia    Hft   of   Canning      contenta. 
(London,  1906) ;  and  also  E.  J.  Staple-  " 
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from  taking  the  position  of  leadership  that  shotild  have 
belonged  to  it.  Bolivar  failed,  however,  in  hie  plan  of  estab- 
lishing a  Spanish-American  league  in  close  agreement  with 
Great  Britain.  But  had  Adams  and  Clay  been  given 
hearty  support  by  their  own  countrymen,  the  United  States 
might  even  then  have  taken  the  foremost  position  in  a 
League  of  Nations  of  the  American  continents. 

Another  critical  and  disappointing  episode  of  these  yeais 
had  to  do  with  the  partly  civilized  Indians  of  wt 
Georgia  and  the  neighboring  counties  of  Alabama.  These 
were  the  Cherokees.  In  1791,  President  Washington  had 
entered  into  a  treaty  with  them  by  which  they  were  assured 
that  they  would  never  be  driven  from  their  lands.^  In 
1802,  Gallatin,  on  behalf  of  the  federal  government  and  as  a 
part  of  the  Yazoo  land  settlement,  had  agreed  to  put  Georgia 
in  possession  of  the  Indian  lands  within  her  limits.*  Chris- 
tian missionaries  also  had  sought  out  the  Cherokees,  had 
converted  some  of  them  to  Christianity,  and  had  taught 
them  something  of  the  arts  of  civilization.'  Administra- 
tion followed  administration  and  the  Georgians  who  needed 
more  lands  for  cultivation  of  the  cotton  plant  were  kept  out 
of  the  acres  that  they  regarded  as  rightfully  theirs.     In 

grcM  of  Panama,   I   am   indebted   to  we  also  the  preseot  work,  valome  ir. 

Profeesor    JuUua    Klein,   who    kindly  200   note.    The   latev   dociunenta   an 

placed   at   my   diapoaal   tome  printed  printad    in    Home    Report;    No.    S8, 

notes    from    ui    un[mb)iibed    maou-  tOth  Cong.,  2nd  Sew. 
script  in  the  archivea  at  Caracas  that  'On    the    general    subject    of    tha 

were,  presented   at    the   eeoohd    Fan-  removal  of  the  Indians  see  Miss  Annir 

American    Soientifio     Congress      that  H.  Abel's  "Indian  ConacdidatiaD  Wcet 

was    held    st   Washington     in    1916.  of  Ae  Mismfflippi"  in  American   Hb- 

For    a   somewhat    different   view   see  torical    Association's    Annual    Repttt 

W.   R.   Shepherd's   "Bolivar   and   the  for    1006.    i,    233    with    an    eitoisiv* 

United  States"  in  Hitpanie  Amertean  bibliography  on  pp.  413-438.     Joaepli 

Historical  Rtnetn,  i,  270.  Bodgaon's    Cradle   qf   Ote   Confeda^u 

I  American  Stale  Paper/,  Indian  (ch.  viii)  and  G.  L.  Sioussat's  "^m^^ 
Affairs,  i.  124.  art.  7;  "The  United  nfesoe  and  the  Removal  of  tba  In- 
states nolemnly  guarantv  to  the  Ch(>rr>-  dians"  in  the  SewaiiM  Ssknt  te 
kee  nation,  aU  (heir  lands  not  hereby  July,  1008,  have  been 
ceded."  lul. 

>tbid..  Public  Land*,  i.  126,  art.  4; 
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Monroe's  administration,  matters  were  greatly  compli- 
cated by  personal  and  political  hostilities  between  Governor 
Troup  of  Georgia  and  the  federal  Indian  Agent  which  were 
not  at  all  allayed  by  the  bad  feehng  on  the  part  of  the  gov- 
ernor toward  the  missionaries  and  between  the  missionaries 
themselves,  for  they  were  of  different  sects,^  Troup  ad- 
dressed communications  to  the  heads  of  the  federal  depart- 
ments in  the  language  of  a  sovereign  commanding  his 
servants ;  but  he  gained  nothing  at  the  moment.  Adams's 
weak  administration  seemed  to  the  Georgians  to  be  the 
appointed  time,  and  they  marched  into  the  coveted  lands, 
notwithstanding  the  utmost  opposition  that-  the  Washington 
government  could  make.  It  was  one  of  the  most  un- 
fortunate episodes  in  the  history  of  the  presidency^ 

The  election  of  1828  marked  the  breaking  down  of  the 
old  system  and  the  coming  into  power  of  the  democracy 
of  the  next  thirty  years  that  was  ushered  in  by  the  trium- 
phant election  of  Andrew  Jackson  to  the  presidency.  There 
is  something  pecuharly  interesting  about  Jackson  and  his 
political  and  presidential  career,  fully  as  intei^sting  in  its 
way  as  the  story  of  his  earlier  military  performances.  He 
seems  to  have  had  slight  desire  in  the  beginning  for  high 
executive  place  and  in  1825  to  have  welcomed  Adams,  and, 
indeed,  they  had  been  on  friendly  terms.  He  was  put  forward 
for  the  presidency  by  a  group  of  active  and  aspiring  politi- 
cians, of  whom  William  B.  Lewis  and  Amos  Kendall  were 
the  ablest.  Lewis  was  a  neighbor  of  Jackson's  and  for 
some  years  had  acted  as  a  literary  friend,  putting  the 
General's  roughly  written  communications  into  the  forms 
in  which  we  possess  them.^    How  early  Jackson's  friends  be- 

>  Ktjiorl  o/  1A«   SeUet   CommUUe   ^  ■  S.  O.  Beiakdl  in  his  Artirva  Jac3>- 

(Ac     BirUMt    of    Rt-praeniaiiva,    AforcA  ton     and      Early      Teniuntt      Hiatory 

S.  tan  (19th  Cong.,  2nd  S«a.,  B.  ot  (NoshviUe,  1918)  hai  s  few  mterefltiiis 

R.   No.  98)  ;    E.   J.   Harden's  Lift  of  paraerBpha  oD  Leiru,  pp.  441-M6. 
Gtont  M.  TrMip,  cha.  ii-xii. 
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gan  to  put  him  forward  as  a  public  character  is  uot  quite 
clear,  but  they  conducted  a  skilful  propaganda,  certainly 
as  far  back  as  1817,  when  John  Henry  Eaton  completed  a 
biography  that  really  was  a  campaign  document.'  By  1826, 
it  was  evident  that  Crawford  was  out  of  the  presidential 
race.  Thereupon  Calhoun  was  led  to  believe,  or  came  to 
believe,  that  continuing  in  the  vice-presidency  through 
Jackson's  term,  provided  the  General  were  elected  to  the 
chief  magistracy,  would  make  him,  Calhoun,  the  Jack- 
sonian  candidate  for  the  first  place  in  1832.  It  is  impossible 
to  prove  that  any  definite  proposition  of  the  kind  was  made 
to  Calhoun,  or  that  any  categorical  statement  of  Jackson's 
determination  to  serve  only  one  term  was  ever  made.  But 
it  is  evident  that  for  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves, 
Calhoun  and  bis  friends  thought  that  it  would  be  wise  for 
him  to  continue  in  the  second  place.  Crawford  and  Calhoun 
being  thus  removed  from  the  presidential  race,  the  only 
other  Southern  competitor  was  Henry  Clay,  and  systematic 
efforts  were  at  once  begun  to  blast  his  reputation  and  make 
his  candidacy  impossible. 

Rumors  of  bargain  and  corruption  had  been  rife  in  1824 
and  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke  had  given  them  a  place  in 
popular  imagination  by  stigmatizing  the  cooperation  of 
Adams  and  Clay  as  the  "  coalition  of  Blifil  and  Black  George, 
—  the  combination,  unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  Puritan 
with  the  blackleg,"*  and  by  fighting  a  duel,  a  bloodless  one, 
with  Clay.  The  story  was  brought  up  again  in  1827  and 
led  to  letters  and  pamphlets.  From  them  it  appears  that 
Jackson  thought  or  was  made  to  say  that  he  thought  that, 

>  Tht  Life  of  ATtdrew  Jaekton  .  .  ,  dren  of  John  Reid."     Rejuintad  witb 

Commenctd  by  John  Reid,  ,  ,  .     Com-  Eaton's  name  alone  on  tiie  titl< 

pUled   b]/  John  Benrv  Ealon.     It  was  at  Philadelphia  in  1S34  and  later, 
published   by    Carey    at    Philadelphia  ■  Schun's   Cloy,   i,   27' 

in  1817  "For  the  Benefit  of  the  Chil<  Randolph,  ii.  264. 
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Id  1824,  he  had  been  approached  and  been  told  that  if 
he  would  not  appoint  Adams  Secretary  of  State  the  presi- 
dential contest  would  at  once  be  decided  in  his  favor. 
Upon  demanding  the  name  of  the  person  who  had  made  this 
offer,  Jackson  replied  that  it  was  James  Buchanan;  but 
Buchanan  declared  that  what  he  said  was  if  Jackson  would 
agree  not  to  continue  Adams  in  the  Secretary  of  State  office, 
the  Clay  men  would  vote  for  him,  Jackson,  and  thus  decide 
the  contest.  Buchanan  said  he  had  no  idea  that  he  could 
have  been  miataken  for  a  representative  of  Clay  and,  if  one 
can  believe  him,  he  appears  to  have  undertaken  the  mission 
out  of  a  simple  desire  to  bring  about  Jackson's  election  and 
without  having  any  authority  whatever  from  Clay.  TTie 
latter  now  secured  written  testimony  from  his  adherents 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  in  1824  and  published  it 
with  private  letters  of  his  own,  written  at  the  time,  with 
a  view  to  making  it  clear  that  he  and  his  friends  had  voted 
against  Jackson  and  for  Adams  from  the  highest  motives 
of  duty.  Nothing  was  of  any  avail.  The  more  Clay  pro- 
tested, the  more  firmly  his  countrymen  disbelieved  him,  and 
he  was  definitely  put  out  of  the  presidential  running  for 
the  time  being.  The  Southern  vote  was,  therefore,  secure  for 
Jackson  and  probably  the  twenty-four  votes  of  the  Old 
Northwest  would  also  be  given  to  him.  These  would  not 
be  enough  and  it  would  therefore  be  necessary  to  gain  elec- 
toral votes  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  to  make  the 
result  certain. 

In  1824,  Jackson  had  had  only  a  small  following  in  New 
York,  for  the  poUticians  of  that  State  and  their  followers 
supported  Crawford,  and  the  other  voters  generally  stood 
behind  Adams.  The  two  principal  leaders  in  New  York  at  ■ 
that  time  were  William  L.  Marcy  and  Martin  Van  Buren. 
The  former  was  a  politician  of  that  time  and  place,  but  Van 
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Buren  cannot  be  bo  easily  dismissed,  partly  because  he  him- 
self achieved  the  presidential  office,  but  more  especially 
because  he  was  unjuBtly  dealt  with  by  his  contemporaries 
and  has  been  even  more  so  by  historical  writers  since. 
He  grew  up  &  poor  boy  at  Kinderhook,  New  York.  He  made 
his  own  way  in  the  world,  standing  up  for  the  humble  and 
downtrodden,  and  gained  influence  by  reason  of  his  clear- 
ness of  thought  and  cogency  of  utterance.  He  was  a  wire- 
puller, like  nearly  every  one  else  in  public  life  and,  being  .one 
of  the  ablest  men  of  the  day,  he  was  one  of  the^ablest  wire- 

I  pullers  of  New  York  and  Washington.  Van  Buren  and 
Marcy  and  others  of  inferior  abiUties  formed  the  Alh^Tiy 
Regency,  as  the  ruling  body  of  a  portion  of  the  old  Republi- 
can Party  of  the  State  was  called.  Among  the  minor  New 
York  politicians  was  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  who  mi^t 
be  described  as  Van  Buren's  lieutenant.  Together  tliey 
travelled  through  the  South,  vieiting  Crawford  in  Geoi^a 
and  other  politicians  along  ,  the  route.  It  was -at  this 
time  that  Van  Buren  probably  entered  into  some  kind  of 
alliance  with  the  Jackson  forces  because  Jackson's  name, 
as  a  candidate  for  the  presidency,  appears  in  the  Van 
Buren  papers  for  the  first  time  in  October,  1826.  Writing 
to  Thomas  Ritchie  in  January,  1827,  Van  Buren  advo- 
cated a  poUtical  combination  between  the  planters  of  the 
South  and  "the  plain  Republicans  of  the  North,"  and  not 
long  afterwards  he  practically  took  charge  of  the  Jackson 
campaign  in  New  York.  In  1827,  the  Jackson  Republi- 
cans secured  most  of  the  assemblymen  from  the  city  of 
New  York,  which  greatly  encouraged  them  not  only 
within  the  State  but  also  without;  and  the  sudden  death 

'  of  Governor  De  Witt  Clinton  in  February,  1828,  removed 
from  the  political  field  the  anti-Jacksonian  whom  Vui 
Buren  most   feared.     In  the  end,  with  exceeding  craft 
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and  cunaing  ^  he  secured  for  Jackson  twenty  of  the  thirty- 
six  votes  '  of  the  Empire  State  and  the  governor's  oflSce  for 
bimsell. 

From  Revolutionary  days  western  Pennsylvania  and 
Philadelphia  had  been  the  homes  of  the  most  advanced 
American  democrats.  They  had  troubled  Washington, 
and  Jefferson  had  not  fully  appreciated  them.  Now,  for 
the  first  time,  they  could  exercise  political  power  com- 
mensurate with  their  numbers  because  the  electoral  system 
of  the  State  had  been  so  changed  that  it  was  possible  for 
the  coimtry  voter  to  record  his  vote  without  imdue  expendi- 
ture of  time  and  strength.  Henry  Clay  had  had  a  strong 
following  in  Penn^lvania  because  of  his  championship  of 
the  tariff  and  Adams  also  had  had  many  friends  in  the 
State,  especially  among  the  Germans,  or  "Pennsylvania 
Dutch."  To  break  down  the  hold  of  Clay  and  Adams  on 
the  Pennsylvania  people  all  kinds  of  stories  were  put  into 
circulation :  —  the  election  of  Adams  in  1824  had  defeated 
the  "will  of  the  people";'    Adams  and  Clay  had  been 

I  Two  letters  from  Van  Bureo  to  brief.    Tb«   politiol   Urtory   at   New 

Jackson  in   the   Llbtary   of   CongruB  York  must  be  studied  by  say  one  who 

throw  light  upon  the  relations  of  the  wiabea  to  underntuid  thU  period,  but 

two  men  as  early  as  September,  1S27,  it   is    moat    difficult    to    comprehend, 

and  also  ^v*  gome  information  as  to  Jabei   D.   Hammond's  HMoru  of  Po- 

electJon   methods.     In    the   first,    Van  litkal  Portia  in  Nae  York  in  2  vol*. 

Bui«n    assures   Jackson    that   be   will  and   D.   3.   Alaiander's  Potiticai   Big- 

have    "a    very    decided    majority"    of  lory  a}  Nta   York  in  3  vola.  pave  the 

the   votes   of   New   York,   if   nothing  way;   and  the  perusal  of  R.  H.  Oillet's 

turns  up  to  change  the  present  aspe<:t  Lift   and    Timet    of  Silai    WrigU   will 

of    things.     Pemisylvaiiia,    also,    looks  Gil  in  a  portion  of  the  picture. 
mor6  hoprful.  as.  of  the  fifty  Republi-  ■  Journal  of  Iht  Senate,  20th  Cong., 

can  papen  in  that  State,  all  but  three  2nd  Seas.,  p.  120. 

hftTe  come  out  for  Jackson.     "Allthatis  'The  Twelfth   Amendment   te   the 

necessary  to  loiit  the  enemy  Is  that  he  Constitution   provided    that   the   per- 

[Van  Buren]  be  left  alone"  and  that  son  having  the  gresteat  number  of 
Jackson   make   no   statementa   or   ex-  ^electoral  votes  for  President  shall    be 

planations.     Again,    about    six    weeks  the  Preeideot,  if  such  number  were  ■ 

\a,tiBT,  Van  Buren  urfes  "quiet."  majority    of    iJie    wliole    number    of 

Tbere  is  no  fitting  lite  of  Van  Buren.  electors :    but  if  no  person  had  such  a 

Edward    M.    Shepard's    book   in   the  majority    the    House    of    Representa- 

Amanean     Statesmen    seriee     ia    very  tivee    voting    by   Stat«s    shall    ehooae 

good  for   it*   nse.   but   ia  neca— arily  inunediatdy   by  boUot   the   Fnaideat 
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guilty  of  bargaining  and  fraud;  and  the  Adams  adm 
tration  was  corrupt.  More  especially,  to  shock  the  eco- 
nomical sense  of  the  German  farmers,  Adams  was  accused 
of  having  received  enormous  sums  of  public  money,  —  the 
amount  being  calculated  by  adding  together  all  the  salaries 
and  money  for  expenses  that  had  been  paid  to  him  in  ^e 
thirty  years  of  his  political  career.  Finally,  the  moral  sense 
of  the  Presbyterians  was  assailed  by  charging  Adams  with 
having  bought  a  billiard  table  with  pubUc  money  and  having 
installed  it  iu  the  President's  Palace.*  It  was  of  no  use  to 
point  out  that  Adams,  by  faithful  and  prolonged  service, 
had  earned  all  the  money  that  had  been  paid  to  him,  or  to 
demonstrate  that  of  the  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  that 
Congress  had  voted  for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  White  House, 
only  six  thousand  had  been  spent,*  or  that  the  billiard  table 
had  been  purchased  with  the  President's  own  money. 
Almost  never  in  our  history  have  reputations  been  so  un- 
warrantedly  attacked  and  so  successfully  as  were  those  of 
Henry  Clay  and  John  Quincy  Adams  in  this  campaign.' 

"from  the  perBDns  having  the  highest  the  Pieeident'a  House,  tnlum  the  34Ui 
numbers  not  exceeding  three  on  the  day  ol  March,  1826"  {Botue  Doe*- 
list  at  those  voted  for  as  Preeident."  menb,  l&th  Cong.,  1st  Sees.,  No.  2). 
Id  voting  the  representation  of  each  ■  One  of  the  most  inteteating  chaigw 
State  should  have  one  vote,  two-  levelled  against  an  opponent  was  that 
thirds  of  the  States  should  constitute  a  he  had  been  a  Federalist  at  amm 
quorum,  but  "a  majority  of  all  the  anterior  time,  particuiariy  in  180B. 
States  shaU  be  neceesary  to  a  choice."  Theodore  Lyman,  Junior,  having  in- 
'  From  this  it  is  otear  that  the  Repre-  advertently  said  something  of  tht 
eentadves  wore  entitled  to  pick  the  land  as  l«  Daniel  Webster,  waa  dmrged 
President  from  the  three  highest  on  the  with  criminal  libel.  Bee  A  Nolablt  LiU 
list  witliout  defeating  the  will  of  the  Cat,  by  Josiah  H.  Benton,  Jr.  (B<»- 
[>eople  or  doing  anything  of  the  aort;  ton,  1904).  It  ia  interesting  to  read 
otiierwise  the  amendment  makers  and  in  a  letter  from  b  well-known  politi- 
ratifieni  would  have  provided  that  the  dan  to  Van  Buren,  dated  June  18. 
person  receiving  the  highest  num-  1827,  to  the  effect  that  in  1824.  Web- 
ber of  electoral  votee  without  any  re-  ater  had  come  to  him  and  had  said  if 
card  to  Ita  being  a  majority  should  be  Adams  were  not  choeen  on  the  fint 
Preddent,  ballot,  he  had  a  letter  to  show  him 

I S.  O.   HeUkell,    the    Tennesseean  stating    that    Adams    could    not    do 

Uographer    of    Andrew    Jackson    {p.  justice   to   the  old   Federalists  t^  *d- 

300)  states  that  Jackson  was  devoted  rnitting  them  "to  a  proper  share  in  tlw 

to  the  game  of  billiards.  influence  of  his  administralioik." 

■An    "Inventory  ol  Furniture  in 
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Moreover,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  aDti-Jackson  cam- 
paign was  very  poorly  conducted.  It  had  been  suggested 
that  Adams  should  attend  a  large  meeting  of  the  Fennsyl- 
vania  Germans  and  address  them  in  their  own  language, 
but  this  he  refused  to  do  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  be- 
coming the  holder  of  the  chief  magistracy  to  harangue  on  his 
own  behaif.^  He  also  refused  to  do  anything  to  prevent 
holders  of  federal  offices  from  taking  part  in  the  election  and 
attacking  him  in  unmeasured  terms.  And,  indeed,  it 
would  seem  that  Adams!s  ultra^sensitive  attitude  as  to  the 
offices,  however  right  it  may  have  been,  harmed  him  greatly 
because  his  managers  could  hold  out  no  hope  to  any  one 
who  tgok  bis  part  in  the  campaign  of  securing  any  pecuniary 
advantage  whatever.  Finally,  Jackson's  interests  in  Penn- 
sylvania were  laoBt  ably  managed  by  James  Buchanan  and 
his  Ueutenants. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  feats  that  was  perfonned  by 
the  Jacksonians  was  to  appear  to  disapprove  of  a  protective 
tariff  in  the  eyes  of  the  Southern  supporters  and  at  the 
same  time  to  appear  to  further  the  wishes  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania protectionists ;  but  the  Jacksonians  accomplished 
the  apparently  impossible  by  bringing  about  the  passage  of 
the  abominable  tariff  of  1828.  As  it  was  certain  that  the 
New  Englanders  would  vote  for  Adams,  in  any  event,  and 
equally  certain  that  the  Pennsylvanians  would  desert  any 
man  who  destroyed  the  protection  of  iron,  the  policy  of  the 
Jackson  men  was  fairly  clear.  The  tariff  must  appear  to  be 
the  work  of  the  Northeastemers  and  then  be  amended  in 
such  a  way  that  all  protection  should  be  taken  froth  the 
textile  manufactures.  It  was  expected  that  this  would 
cause  the  New  Englanders  to  vote  against  the  bill  and 

>  Id  IS43  Cklhomi  refomd  to  taka  ipeotacle.  or  ooniideTed  (tD  dec* 
the  rtump  in  hla  own  behalf  beoKiM  tioneerer."  Jameaon'a  CofrwpondanM 
ba    waa    "adTeiaa    to    bams    mMle    a      i^  CoUoun,  611, 
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thereby  defeat  it,  make  the  Pennfiylvaniana  hostile  to 
Adams  and  favorable  to  Jackson,  and  preserve  the  good 
will  of  the  Southerners.^  This  scheme  is  generally  attributed 
to  Martin  Van  Buren,  but  there  is  little  evidence  to  con- 
nect him  with  it,  and  Van  Buren  was  not  the  man  to  diow 
his  hand  to  contemporaries  or  to  posterity.  At  all  events 
the  plan  succeeded  too  well,  which  is  another  reason  for 
supposing  it  was  not  the  work  of  Van  Buren.  The  New 
Bnglanders  voted  for  it,  because  they  were  certain  that  before 
long  they  could  secure  changes  favorable  to  themselves, — 
and,  meanwhile,  the  bill  prolonged  the  life  of  the  protective 
system.  It  passed  and  Adams  approved  it.  The  Penn- 
sylvanians  voted  for  Jackson  and  the  Southerners  neces- 
sarily voted  for  him,  too ;  but  there  was  added  hatred  in 
their  hearts  toward  the  federal  government  that  persisted 
in  taxing  them  for  the  benefit  of  others,  —  according  to 
their  mode  of  thinking. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  from  what  has  been  said  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  that  the  Adams  men  were  free  from 
reproach  in  their  campaign.  Adams,  himself,  was  above 
blame.  To  every  doubtful  suggestion,  he  invariably  said 
"No!"  He  declared  that  he  had  never  sought  pubhc 
office  and  was  not  going  to  begin  to  seek  it  at  his  time  of 
life.  His  adherents,  however,  were  bound  by  no  such 
scruples.  There  is  a  curious  collection  of  letters  that  passed 
between  Edward  Sverett  and  John  McLean  whom  Adams 
had  retained  in  office,  although  it  was  fairly  certain  that 

>  John    BuU]',    writing    to    J.    B.  ehuMtta   EiBtorii»l   Society's   Proeeri- 

Davii    from    Waahington,     May     10,  ingt  tor  February,  ISie.  p.  212.     Hk 

182S.  stated  that  tb«  tariff  IhU  "wu  ideu  of  the  time  as  to  the  relation  d 

engendered  between  the  avowed  anl^  manufacturing   and   faiminK   and   tlie 

tariff  men  of  the  South,  and  the  iiro-  juitification  of  the  tariff  queotkaa  ntay 

ftMted  tariff  Jaciuan  men  of  the  middle  be  leen  in  George  Tibtnts'e  Euay  cm 

state*,  and  framed  moat  pointedly  so  lAe    Bxptdieneii   atiA    ProcftcoUK^r   tf 

u  to  bear  heavily  and  injutiouily  on  Improving   or   CraOing  Bonte  Mariit* 

New   England,   in    the   hope   that   it  Jot   tiit    Sale   af   AatiaiilMtak   Prodve- 

would     thus     be    defeated."     MaMt-  tiont  (Philadelphia,  1827). 
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McLean  favored  Jackson  and  was  even  working  in  his 
interests.  Everett  criticised  severely  the  giving  of  a  con- 
tract to  cany  the  mail  to  I&aac  Hill,  a  New  Hampshire 
newspaper  man  and  Jacksonian  politician,  for  it  v&a  a 
condition  of  the  contract  —  as  of  other  contracts  to  carry 
the  mail  —  that  the  contractor  could  transport  his  own 
products  free.  This  enabled  Hill  to  carry  on  an  intense 
printed  propaganda  against  Adams  among  the  farmers 
of  New  Hampshire.  McLean  insisted  that  a  contract  must 
be  awarded  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  that  no  discrimination 
as  to  terms  could  be  made.  Also  replying  to  Everett  he 
declared '  that  Adams  could  not  have  made  changes  in  the 
offices  because  the  hostile  Senate  would  not  have  confirmed 
his  new  appointments.  Adams  refused  to  give  money  or 
place  to  secure  newspaper  support,  but  some  newspaper 
editors  supported  him,  nevertheless.  One  of  these  was 
John  Binns,  an  Englishman  who  had  successfully  conducted 
a  paper  in  Pennsylvania  in  opposition  to  the  Duane  Repub- 
licans. Binns  had  hit  upon  the  scheme  of  pictorial  prop- 
aganda and  had  prepared  pasters  depicting  the  most  dis- 
tressing incidents  in  Jackson's  career,  some  of  them  resting 
on  mere  rumor.  One  of  the  things  that  it  was  thought 
would  excite  hostility  against  Jackson  was  the  shooting  of 
militiamen  to  preserve  discipUne.  The  Revolutionary 
device  of  coffins  at  the  head  of  a  handbill  containing  the 
printed  particulars  of  the  deed  that  was  denounced  was 
again  brought  into  requisition.*    Binns  also  printed  posters 

■  MMaftchusetta       Historical       So-  bnriM.    The  two  oopiM  of  the  origjiud 

ciety'a  fVoccoJiniFt  for  Pebniftry,  190S,  pasters    in    the  Litoary   of    CongresB 

p.  391.    There  is  an  interesting  letter  vary   in   important  (letails.     See   also 

from  Isaac  Bil]  to  Henry  Lee.  d^ted  Official   Record  from  Iha   War  Depart- 

■'Concord,  N.  H.,  Sept.   16,   1828"  in  ment  and   the  Orden  of  Otneral  Jack- 

Und..  for  October,  1909.  ion  /or  ShooHng  The  Six  MaOia  Um 

*  The  handbills  were  entitled  "Some  .  .  .  skmcing  that  thtte  AmerieOM  Citi- 

Aeoount  of  some  of  the  Bloody  Deeds  icns  w«r«  Inhtimanlu  and  Illtgalltl  Mm- 

ot     GEN.     JACKSON."      FacHimilei  «(kt«I  (Conoord,  1828). 
I   the   larger   li- 
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aod  handbills  after  the  maimer  of  tombstones,  reciting  in 
"Monumental  Inscriptions"  the  misdeeds  of  General  Jack- 
son, and  reprinted  them  as  a  pamphlet;  but  the  "Binns 
Coffin  Hand  Bills,"  as  these  were  called,  do  not  seem  to 
have  stirred  the  Pennsylvania  farmers  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to. 

The  Adams  men  established  a  political  paper,  "Truth's 
Advocate  and  Monthly  Anti-Jackson  Expositor."  ^  It  "wss 
published  at  Cincinnati  and  charged  Jackson  with  specu- 
lating in  western  public  lands  and  also  printed  the  old  tales 
of  his  pre-marital  relations  with  Mrs.  Jackson.  The  land 
speculations  were  indignantly  denied  and  there  is  no  proof 
whatever  that  Jackson  had  "speculated"  in  western  lands 
before  1828 ;  but  wliile  he  was  President  he  tried  to  buy  lands 
in  Mississippi  and  failed  to  do  so  owing  to  the  high  prices 
at  which  they  were  held,  —  of  course  this  was  before  the 
issuing  of  the  "specie  circular."  The  fact  that  he  tried  to 
buy  lands  and  failed  does  not  of  course  prove  that  he  specu- 
lated in  lands  at  an  earlier  period,  but  it  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate no  great  feeling  of  delicacy  on  his  part.  Finally,  some 
of  the  Jackson  leaders  thought  —  whether  justly  or  not 
is  unknown  —  that  the  Adams  men  had  in  mind  a  scheme 
to  report  Jackson  as  dead  just  before  the  election,  to  prevMit 
people  voting  for  him,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Governor  Snyder  of  Pennsylvania  twenty  years  earlier.* 

>  A  good  my  to  get  bd  ide&  of  the  October  IB,  ISOS.  is  a  de^atch  &TNg 
■pirit  of  the  preaidential  election  of  Philadelphia  announcing  the  inardB' 
thia    year    ia    to    read    consecutively      of  Simon  Snyiler  with  a  drcunutaatial 


Truth'*    AdtocaU.    pp.    4-20,    117-119;  aeoount    of    finding    the    corpae. 

and    twenty   or   thirty   pages   in    the  editorial    comment   says    that   tliu   it 

Jadunnian   paper.    The    United   Sfoiet  impossible   aa   no   [n<>ntion   waa   made 

T'detn'opA  .  .  .  Extra      published      at  of  the  fact  in  Philadelphia  pspen  of  a 

Washingtonby  Green  and. TiirviB.  later  date.  —  and  Snvdi^r  was  e]e«tid 

'William  B.  Lewis  to  Martin  Van  Qovemor     soon     HfCer.     For     a     still 

Burea,    Septeinher    27,     1828,    in    the  cftriier  instanre  nf  the 

"Van    Bnren    M&nuscripta"     in     the  foe     (he     Rvhmond 

Library  of  Congreaa.  AdccHiter  of  November  8.  1796. 

In    tiio    Ptttrtburg    Itiidligencer 
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AH  together  the  story  of  the  presidential  campaign  ending  in 
1828  is  one  of  the  most  woful  in  our  annals.  — . 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  it  appeared  that  one  \ 
hundred  and  seventy-eight  electoral  votes  had  been  cast 
for  Andrew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  and  only  eighty-three 
for  John  Quincy  Adams  of  Massachusetts.^  This  was 
hailed  by  the  Jackson  men  as  a  great  popular  triumph  and 
it  did  mark  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  our  history. 
None  the  less,  it  is  worth  while  to  analyze  the  figures  a  bit 
before  acceding  to  this  or  any  other  assertion.  Jackson 
received  the  electoral  votes  of  every  State  south  of  Mary- 
land and  of  the  three  Northwestern  States.  He  also  re- 
ceived the  twenty-eight  votes  of  Pennsylvania,  and  twenty 
of  the  thirty-six  votes  of  New  York.  The  one  hundred  and 
five  Southern  presidential  electors  who  had  voted  for  Jack-' 
son  received  two  hundred  and  four  thousand  votes,  while  the 
eighty-three  Adams  electors  had  received  three  hundred  and 
fifty-five  thousand.  The  four  and  three  quarters  millions 
of  free  people  in  the  North  in  1828  had  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  votes  in  the  electoral  college,  while  the  two 
and  one-half  million  Southern  whites  possessed  one  hundred 
and  five  electoral  votes,  each  Southern  presidential  elector 
representing  twenty-five  thousand  free  people,  while  each 
Northern  presidential  elector  represented  not  far  from  thirty- 
five  thousand  free  persons.'  This  was  due  to  the  working 
of  the  federal  ratio.'    Indeed,  Jackson  was  really  chosen  to 

I  Tb«  electoral  vote  of  183S  it  Id  white  population  of  700,746.     By  the 

Journal  of  the  Senaie,  SOth  CoDS-,  2nd  worktog  of  the  federal  ratio  VirEinu 

Seaa...I>.  120.  and    Georgia    had    thirty-three    vot** 

>  Taking  a  definite  coae,  New  Hamp-  in    the    national    Senate    and    House 

■hire    and   South    Camliea   each   had  of   Repreeentativea   to   Maseachusetta' 

244,000  free  inhabitanta  accoiding  to  twenty-two  votes.     At  the  esxaa  time 

the  Ctntu*  of  1820.     But  New  Hamp-  Maseachnsette    waa    paying    into    the 

Bliira  had  only  8  praeidsntial  electon  federal  revenue  (2,774,226.34  while  the 

to     II    for    South    Carolina.    Again :  two    Southern    States    togethei    wete 

in   1310  Virginia  and  Qeorgia  togetlier  paying  t59G.428.se. 
had  0.  total  white  population  of  729.319  ■  See  Ctntvt  for  1S20  (Wftshiogton, 

irbile    Massachusetts,    alons,    bad    a  I82I).     The  taUea  of  popula^oa  an 
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the  presidency  by  the  solid  South,  as  was  quite  proper  as 
he  was  a  Southern  man,  a  slaveholder,  and  a  cotton  grower. 
At  the  same  time,  he  could  not  have  received  a  majority  of 
the  electoral  votes,  even  adding  the  twenty-four  electoral 
votes  of  the  Western  States  to  his  Southern  votes,  without 
the  aid  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York,  for  if  we  subtract 
the  forty-eight  votes  received  in  those  States  from  Jaclcson's 
one  hundred  and  seventy-eight  and  add  them  to  Adams's 
eighty-three,  Jackson  would  have  received  one  less  doctoral 
vote  than  Adams.  Finally,  the  twenty-four  votes  of  the 
Northwestern  States  in  this  election,  as  things  were,  practi- 
cally counted  for  nothing  because  if  they  had  all  been  given 
to  Adams,  and  the  Penn^lvania  and  the  New  York  votes 
had  remained  as  they  were,  Adams  woxdd  have  had  only  one 
hundred  and  seven  electoral  votes  to  14S  for  Jackson.' 
Indeed,  however  one  manipulates  the  figures,  it  would  seem 
that'Jackson  was  raised  to  the  presidency  by  the  over-rep- 
resentation of  the  South  combined  with  the  employment 
of  most  unjustifiable  methods  by  his  partisans  in  Penn- 
sylvania and  in  New  York.  On  the  whole,  possibly  it  was 
more  honorable  to  have  been  defeated  in  1828  than  to  have 

been  elected.   \^  ■'    ■'■'^  ■       j-''  .*\^ 

\  ■  S"  -^' 

mutunariwd  at  the  begiaiiiiiK.    Practi-  compiled    and    an    npeatMl     in    Cbe 

eally   tiie   same   figures   are   given   in  PoUtiiMn't  UanwU  (p.  4) ;    the]r  an 

Edwin    WiUiuns's    ffea-York    Annual  aomewhat  different  from  those  in  tht 

Btgitter  for  .  .  .  ISSO.  p.  336.  Armval      Rtauter     for  .  .  .  tS90   (p. 

Williams's       Poltticuin'i       Jfantiol  344). 

(New- York,    Octotiar.    1832)    oontains  '  Nevertheless,  Proferaor  Pa^nn  d 

tha   vote   for   preridential   electors   in  the   ifu*iaitppi   Hittoricai   Reviw   (S. 

1S2S  and  for  the  neareit  local  election,  3)    states   that   "the   political    ivvah- 

making  it  useful  for  purpose  of  com-  tion  of  1628  opened  a  period  of  tw^vs 

paiiaon    with    the    above.    Ibid,,    for  years  in  which  the  Misfdssippi  yaDsy 

IS34    gives    additional    local    Ggurtts,  ■  -  -  controlled   the    destinies    of    tks 

MDMaetOr   (Hitlary  of  thx  .  .  .   Vnitrd  United    States"     and     Proffiani     Mo- 

Staia.  V,  filS)  0vee  slightly  different  Laughlin  has  told  us  that  with  the  w- 

figures,    but    does   not   state   his   an-  toance  of  Jackson  to  the  Whitft  EoOBa 

thority.     The    Ggures    given    in    Wil-  "the.  We«t  took   the  whip  hand"  v 

liama's  Annuoi  Rtgitiar  for  .  .  ,  1839  driving  foTwaid  tbe  United  Stktos. 
(p.  387)  seem   to  be  most  earefolly 
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NOTE 
,  Damocnej,  EQstoiicall;  Considered.  —  In  its  ordinary  definition, 
"  democracy  "  implies  the  direct  rule  of  the  people ;  but  tJtie  term 
people  is  susceptible  of  many  definitions.'  As  it  was  used  by  andeot 
philosophers  and  by  the  "  Fathers  "  it  denoted  the  aggregation  of 
persons  'who  shared  in  the  rule  of  the  community,  city,  or  state  that 
was  under  discussion.  In  its  widest  meaning,  it  would  include  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  from  birth  to  death  —  the  babe,  the  senile 
man  and  woman,  the  criminal,  the  pauper,  the  hard-working  labwer, 
and  the  iong-houred  brain  worker.  Obviously,  all  these  cannot  take 
part  in  the  direct  jule  of  the  state.  There  must  be  some  limitationsr 
but  the  ai^rozimation  to  direct  rule  marks  the  steps  toward  the 
realization  of  democracy.  In  Washington's  time  the  franchise  was 
limited  by  law  and  even  more  hmited  by  the  geographical  difficulty 
of  ez^xnsing  it  Government  was  oa  a  republican  basb.  The 
voters  represented  the  community  and  deputed  some  of  themselves 
to  represent  them  and  those  whom  they,  in  turn,  represented.*  The 
development  from  this  republican  form  of  government  to  that  of  an 
absolute  democracy,  where  every  one  takes  a  direct  share  in  the 
government,  is  marked  by  the  enlargement  of  the  franchise,  the  pro- 
viding greater  facilities  for  exerdsing  it,  and  the  remodelling  of  the 
apportionment  to  do  away  with  advantages  of  wealth  or  of  political 
and  financial  corporations. 

>  Pnrf«MOC  W.  3.  Fergiuon  of  Har-  bongi  in  the  poriod  of  tiiiiited  niffrace. 
v&rd  Univereity  hu  giveii  me  the  *  In  the  VirginiB  Conventioii  of 
foUowins  deGnition  of  "democracy"  1839-1830,  Mr.  Leigh  of  CbeaterSald 
in  aooient  days:  "Democracy  Mtod  thft  memben  to  observe  "bow 
Binotig  the  Oieeks  meant  the  rule  of  (enerally  the  introduction  ot  UiUTer- 
t^e  demat.  The  dtmot  in  a,  Btriotly  sal  Suffrase  hae  been  followed  1^  the 
technical  aenae  waa  the  legally  con-  caucus  system  of  nomination  .  .  . 
atituted  dtisen  body  whcthec  it  in-  or  convention  to  make  a  recular  nomi- 
eluded  a  few  only  or  the  many.  In  nation  of  candidates,  to  diadpUne 
popular  uaa^e  it  meant  the  supremsoy  parties,  to  whip  in  all  who  hope  |to 
in  this  lezaUy  orgsiniied  body  of  the  s^n]  a  share  of  (he  loaves  and  Sshea 
middle  and  lower  classes.  Demoo-  in  their  turn,  and  to  whip  out  all  who 
racy  always  implied  the  settlement  of  show  a  disposition  to  rebel  against 
all  important  political  questions  by  the  'r«guUr  nomination.'  ,  .  .  The  eleo- 
eitisena  met  in  a  genenl  aswmUy."  tive  body,  in  tact,  is  the  caucua.  .  . 
Moreover,  the  demot  did  not  include  The  fieeholders  of  Virginia  .  .  .  want 
-women,  children,  slaves,  or  ineffective,  do  ballot-boi  to  hide  their  votes  from 
■o  that  the  demo*  itself  represented  their  nsighbours.  and  to  screen  them 
buman  kind  within  the  geographical  from  the  indignation  of  others."  Pro- 
limits  ot  the'  state,  —  in  much  the  ciedingi  and  Debate*  of  the  Ytroinia 
Bame  way  that  "the  voters"  rep-  SlaU  Conttntion  of  I8$9-30  (fiiahmoaA, 
reMDted    the   iriiole    ntaas  ot    human  1830)  p.  400. 
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CHAPTER  Xn 

PHESIDHNT  JACKSON 

-  Andhew  Jackson  of  Tennessee  was  inaugurated  President 
of  the  United  States  on  March  4,  1829.  Fifteen  or  twenty 
thousand  persons  listened  to  his  address  which,  according 
to  one  favorable  hearer,  was  "excellent,  chaste,  patriotic^ 
sententious,  and  dignified."  To  others  who  were  not  so 
favorably  inclined  to  the  new  President,  it  appeared  to  have 
nothing  in  it.  This  variety  of  opinion  was  more  than  usually 
marked  as  to  Jackson.  George  Livermore,'  a  Massachusetts 
man  who  later  became  a  strong  abohtionist,  described  Jack- 
son as  "gentle  and  affable  in  private  conversation."  On  the 
other  hand,  Jefferson  refused  to  appoint  Jackson  to  office 
in  1804,  declared  him  to  be  "rude,  malignant,  and  muddy 
headed"  in  1809,  and  warned  Monroe  years  afterward  not 
to  send  the  "Hero  of  New  Orleans"  to  Russia,  for  if  he  did 
Jackson  would  get  the  United  States  into  trouble  within 
one  month.  To  the  American  people  at  large  Jackson 
seemed  to  be  a  radical  and  was  acclaimed  as  such  by  some 
and  dreaded  by  others.  In  reality,  at  this  period  of  his 
hfe,  whatever  he  may  have  been  at  other  times,  Andrew 
Jackson  was  distinctly  a  conservative  and  used  the  powers 
of  his  high  office  to  restrain  rather  than  to  excite. 

The  older  writers,  who- were  mostly  from  the  North,  and 
James  Parton,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  have  usually  de- 

>  MBBMohusetta  Hiatohcal  Society's  Proeeedinga  for  1S67--ISQ9,  p.  430. 
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scribed  Jackson  as  a  man  of  small  mentality,  sli^t  knowledge 
of  books,  unversed  in  affairs,  and  having  a  frontiersman's 
illiterate  roughness.  All  these  statements  have  some  tnith 
in  them,  but  the  general  expression  of  this  truth  ia  greatly 
exaggerated.  It  is  true  that  Jackson  was  in  the  habit  of  > 
having  his  letters  copied  for  him  and  of  using  state  papers 
prepared  by  others,  but  bo  was  Washington,  our  first 
President,  and  no  one  would  assert  that  he  was  unversed 
in  affairs  or  illiterate.  In  the  "Jackson  Papers"  at  Wash- 
ington there  are  many  letters  in  Jackson's  immistakable 
handwriting.  In  them  there  are  errors  in  spelling  and  in 
punctuation,  but  not  more  than  one  finds  in  the  productions 
of  high  school  graduates  and  many  college  undergraduates 
of  the  present  day,  none  of  whom  can  be  spoken  of  as 
"illiterate."  In  point  of  fact,  Jackson's  speUing  belonged 
to  the  generation  before  Noah  Webster  placed  such  things 
in  the  cast  iron  jackets  that  Jefferson  refused  to  respect  and 
that  many  good  people  of  our  own  time  have  tried  to 
modify  under  the  guise  of  "simplified  spelling."  For  vijgor 
of  expression  and  cogency  of  reasoning,  Jackson's  rough 
drafts  are  distinctly  creditable.  In  the  New  Orleans  cam- 
paign and  in  the  crises  of  his  presidential  career  his  judgment 
■was  rapid  and  extraordinarily  certain.  It  is  true  that  he 
had  slight  knowledge  of  books,  but  he  had  read  the  Bible  or 
had  stored  in  his  memory  what  he  had  heard  others  read 
of  that  great  example,  and  he  sometimes  used  Shakespearian 
expressions.  He  was  no  scholar  or  man  of  books,  but  he 
probably  had  read  a  few  of  them  and  had  pondered  somewhat 
those  that  he  had  read.  He  came  into  office  at  the  moment 
-when  the  Hamiltonian  republican  form  of  government  was 
changing  to  the  more  democratic  institution  of  the  middle 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Jackson  was  placed  by  circum- 
stances at  the  head  of  this  movement,  and  being  there,  he 
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fought  for  it  as  intelligCDtly  and  as  strongly  as  he  had  fought 
for  his  country  at  New  Orleans.  Moreover,  he  was  not  only 
the  representativ_e  of  the  rising  democracy  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  and  of  frontier  radicalism,  he  was  more 
particularly  the  representative  of  the  cotton  planters.  To 
harmonize  Southern  agricultural  and  Northern  democratic 
interests  was  no  mean  task  and,  whether  we  like  Jackson 
and  his  policies  or  detest  him  and  them,  it  must  be  con- 
ceded that  from  his  own  point  of  view  he  performed  tlie 
task  that  came  to  his  hand  exceedingly  well. 

Jackson's  administrations  form  so  inter^ting  an  epodi 
in  our  history  that  it  will  be  well  to  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
statistical  and  industrial  condition  of  the  people  of  ihe  United 
States  in  those  years.  In  1830  the  total  population  of  the 
country  was  between  twelve  and  thirteen  miihons.  These 
figures  ^  include  not  only  the  whites  but  the  free  colored 
persons  and  slaves.  Of  the  thirteen  mUlions  nearly  two  of 
them  lived  in  New  England,  three  and  one-half  in  the  Middle 
States,  and  three  and  one-quarter  in  the  Old  South,  West 
of  the  mountains  and  south  of  the  Ohio  River  there  were  two 
millions  more  and  in  Missouri  one  hundred  and  forty 
thousand.  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  lUinois  numbered  nearly 
one  and  a  half  millions  and  in  the  Territories  and  the  Dis- 


'Tbe  exact  Geutm  of  Ae  popul*- 
tion  in  1S30  are  hard  to  get  at,  as  the 

tables  in  the  official  Cetutu  of  1630 
are  nmewbat  cnide  in  smuiEeniBDt. 
The  numbers  in  the  text  have  been 
reached  by  combimng  and  by  add- 
bg  nod  subtracting  the  Bgures  given 
in  this  volume  {pp.  162.  163)  and  the 
GKures  ^ven  in  S.  N.  D.  North's  Cen- 
tmv  of  Popuialion  Oroalh  and  George 
Tucker's  Progrm  of  Ott  VniUd  Statu 
in  Population  and  Wtallh  in  Fiflv 
Ytari.  The  first  edition  ol  this  valu' 
able  work  waa  published  at  New  York 
in  1843 ;  an  edition  that  was  printed 
at  the  same  place  in  1855  has  an  "Ap- 


pendix" that  cairiea  the  story  throat  • 
the  Cmtut  of   1860.     The  SguMs  ars 

as  follows: 


New  En^and    .... 
Middle  Stataa   .     .     .    . 

Old  South     

The  Southwest .     .    .     . 

Missouri 

Old  Northwnt  .     .     .     . 

Taritories    (Michigan,   J 

lumsas.  Florida)       .     . 

Diatriet  of  Ccdumbia  -     ■ 


n  isn 

1,954.717 
3,664.411 
3,251.283 
2,031.498 
140.4SS 
]^«3S.379 
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trictof  Columbia  there  were  one  hundred  and  thirty-fflx 
thousand.  Grouping  the  figures  somewhat  differently,  we 
find  that  there  were  nine  millions  in  the  States  on  the  sea- 
board and  three  and  a  half  millions  in  TranBappalachia.  If 
we  draw  the  tine  a  third  way,  putting  the  free  soil  on  one  side 
and  the  slave  soil  on  the  other,  it  appears  that  in  the  former 
there  were  over  seven  million  people  and  in  the  latter  five 
and  one-half  millions  including  the  slaves.  Some  thirty- 
five  hundred  of  the  population  of  the  free  States  were  re- 
turned as  slaves,  for  the  gradual  emancipation  plans  bad 
not  yet  borne  their  full  fruit ;  in  the  Slave  States  and  Terri- 
tories there  were  over  two  million  slaves  to  over  three  and 
a  half  million  free  whites  and  free  blacks.  There  were 
then  three  hundred  and  nineteen  thousand  free  colored 
persons  in  the  United  States  as  a  whole,  of  whom  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-eight  thousand  were  in  the  Slave  States ; 
of  these  more  than  one-half  were  in  Maryland  and  Vii^inia 
and  the  District  of  Columbia.  Looking  forward  to  1840,  it 
is  noticeable  that  in  this  decade,  notwithstanding  the  tre- 
mendous abolition  agitation,  the  total  free  colored  population 
had  increased  only  sixty-seven  thousand  or  about  twenty 
per  cent,  which  is  certainly  much  less  than  one  would  have 
expected. 

Studying  the  figures  of  these  two  censuses,  one  is  im- 
pressed with  the  growing  impertance  of  the  urban  population 
of  the  North.  New  York  had  already  hopelessly  outstripped 
Philadelphia  and  Boston,  and  had  become  a  great  manu- 
facturing centre  and  point  of  distribution  for  products  of  all 
kinds  and  from  nearly  all  parts  of  the  country.  South  of 
the  Potomac  and  the  Ohio,  there  were  no  large  cities  in  1830, 
■ —  New  Orleans  with  forty-six  thousand  inhabitants  was  the 
only  city  that  could  compete  in  size  with  Northern  commer- 
cial ports.    In  the  nest  ten  years,  owing  to  the  prosperity 
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of  the  cotton  and  sugar  plantations  that  were  tributary  to 
the  Mississippi  River,  the  population  of  New  Orleans  in- 
creased one  hundred  and  twenty-one  per  cent.  It  had  out- 
stripped Boston  and  was  very  nearly  ae  large  as  Baltimore. 
The  "Censuses"  of  1820  and  1840  contain  figures  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  engaged  in  agriculture,  commerce,  and 
manufacturing,  and  the  "  Census  "  of  1840  gives  the  value  of 
the  year's  products  in  dollars.  The  science  of  statistics 
was  then  quite  rude  and  probably  these  figures  are  not  exact 
in  any  respect,  but  they  aiford  an  interesting  gUmpse  of  what 
the  people  were  doing,  —  which  is  sufiBcient  for  the  present 
Btudy.  In  1820,  two  and  a  third  million  persons  were 
returned  as  engaged  in  industry  in  the  whole  United  States ; 
and  of  them  over  two  million  (83.4%)  were  employed 
in  agriculture,  three  hundred  and  forty-nine  thousand 
(13.7%)  in  manufactures,  and  over  seventy-two  thousand 
(2.9%)  in  commerce.  In  1840  the  number  of  agriculturists 
had  increased  to  nearly  three  and  three-quarters  millions 
(80.4%)  but  the  percentage  had  decUned.  On  the  other 
hand  the  number  engaged  in  manufacturing  had  increased 
to  over  three-quarters  of  a  million,  while  the  proportion 
of  those  engaged  in  commerce  remained  almost  stationary. 
Looking  at  the  matter  now  from  the  point  of  value  of  prod- 
ucts, it  appears  from  the  "Census"  of  1840  as  interpreted 
by  Professor  Tucker  *  of  the  University  of  Vii^inia,  that  the 
value  of  the  total  annual  production  of  the  United  States 
was'^  one  billion  sixty-three  million  dollars.  Of  this  six 
hundred  and  fifty  miUions  were  agricultural  products,  two 

■  Bee  hia  Pngrett  a/  IXa  United  SlaUt,  capital    employed.     Ha   thon^t   that 

pp.    136-142,    160-201,    eepecuUly   tlie  the    inKccuraciM    tuid    iDconastenciea 

table  on  p.  196.     The  C«n*iu  of  1S40  would   cxinect   one   another.     His   Sg- 

fUvte  DO  Taluee  of  annaal  produetiotu  urea   may   be   uaedj   however,    id   tlie 

ot   manufactures   and   commerce,   but  rough  way  in  which  tliey  are  in  the 

Tucker  deduoed  hia  figures  by  eatimat-  text   of   the   pieeent   volume   without 

ing  the  anuual  products  as  the  equiV'  any  pretenoe  b 
•tout  ot  twenty-five    per  omt  of  the 
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hundred  and  thirty-nine  miilioos  manufactures,  and  only 
s6venty-Dine  millions  commerce.  The  distribution  by  geo- 
graphical sections  is  particularly  iDstructive.  It  t^jpean 
that  the  free-soil  North  produced  three  hundred  and 
forty-two  million  dollars'  worth  of  agricultural  products  to 
only  three  hundred  and  twelve  million  dollars'  worth  for  the 
Slave  States  as  a  whole,  including  in  this  latter  designation, 
Maryland,  Delaware  and  the  District  of  Columbia.  As  to 
manufacturing,  New  England  and  the  other  States  north  of 
Mason  and  Dixon  line  and  the  Ohio  River,  not  including 
Missouri,  produced  manufactures  to  the  annual  value  of 
nearly  two  hundred  millions,  while  the  whole  South  is 
credited  by  Tucker  with  the  production  of  only  forty-two 
miUions.  His  figures  as  to  commerce  include  in  that 
designation  the  marketing  of  commodities  at  home  as  wdl 
as  external  commerce  and  navigation.  He  credits  the  North 
with  a  commerce  of  sixty-one  millions  and  the  South  with  a 
commerce  of  thirty-five  millions,  and  he  gives  the  annual 
product  of  the  "Fisheries"  at  nearly  twelve  million  dollars, 
and  of  this  nine  and  one-half  millions  are  allotted  to  New 
England  and  over  one  and  a  quarter  millions  of  the  remain- 
der to  New  York. 

Grovemmental  institutions  were  still  on  the  Jeffersonian 
model  in  1830  and  remained  so  substantially  for  some 
years  thereafter.  Jefferson's  idea,  as  has  already  bees 
stated,  was  that  the  less  government  there  was  the  better, 
that  the  qualities  of  each  individual  should  be  devdoped 
to  the  utmost,  and  ih&t  as  little  as  possible  should  be  taken 
from  the  people  by  taxation,  reasoning  that  all  such  exactions 
ultimately  fell  upon  the  working  man  in  the  form  of  increased 
rents  and  increased  prices  for  commodities  —  the  clothing 
and  food  and  fuel  for  himself  and  family.  This  had  been 
the  good  old  New  England  idea,  although  never  so  for- 
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mulated.  In  the  South,  too,  each  great  plantation  formed  a 
little  community  by  itself,  and  the  functions  that  were  left 
for  the  State  governments  were  distinctly  limited.  Apart 
from  the  transportatioQ  of  the  mails,  the  federal  government 
did  not  engage  in  any  social  function.  State  ownership 
and  operation  of  some  public  utilities,  as  canals,  and  also 
the  attempt  to  absorb  some  of  the  profits  derived  by  capital 
through  the  partnership  in  State  banks,  was  marked  at  this 
time,  but  a  few  years  demonstrated  to  the  voters  all  over 
the  country  that  the  State  governments  and  the  federal 
government  were  not  then  equipped  to  carry  on  such  enter- 
prises. The  army  and  the  navy  were  both  very  small,  and 
the  year  1840  may  be  regarded,  perhaps,  aa  the  acme  of 
inefficiency  of  both  these  branches  before  1S60.  The  task, 
therefore,  to  which  Jackson  set  himself  was  something  so  un- 
like that  to  which  Presidents  after  1860  were  obliged  to 
address  themselves  that  it  is  rather  difficult  to  realize  his 
point  of  view  and  his  reasons  for  action. 

Jackson  came  to  Washington  armed  with  a  "Rough 
Draft"  of  an  inaugural  address  written  in  his  own  hand.' 
It  deserves  close  attention,  although  for  reasons  of  political 
expediency  it  was  thoroughly  made  over  before  dehvery. 
The  rough  draft  is  Jackson's  own.  In  it  he  says  that  he 
has  been  called  to  administer  the  affairs  of  a  government 
"whose  vital  principle  is  the  right  of  the  people  to  controul 
its  measures."  Among  the  important  duties  of  the  pres- 
idency is  the  filling  of  the  offices  with  "  individuals  uniting  j 
as  far  as  possible  the  qualifications  Of  the  head  &  heart," 

'  A  convenient  ooUectlon  of  the  430.  In  the  fint  form  of  this  paper 
Maiagtt  of  Qtn.  Andrnv  Jacktim  JaoksoD  had  written  "protection  high 
wM  published  at  Concord,  New  Hamp-  enough  to  insure,"  but  in  tiie  oopy 
■hire,  in  1837.  The  "Rough  Draft"  taken  to  WaiOunKloii  he  had  changed 
ii  Binone  the  "Jackaon  Pajiers"  in  the  the  phrase  to  read  "Judicioua  Tariff 
Library  of  Congreia  and  ia  printed  imposing  dudea  high  enough  to  lo- 
in Busett'a  Andrta  Jaekton,  ii.  425-  sure." 
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for  the  demuid  for  moral  qualities  should  be  superior  to  that 
of  talents,  as  in  a  republic  fidelity  and  honest  devotion 
must  be  the  first  qualification.  The  general  safety  must 
be  provided  for,  which  implies  the  provision  of "  those  internal 
supplies  which  constitute  the  means  of  war."  A  "Judicious 
Tariff"  insuring  against  the  lack'  of  these  supplies  will 
meet  with  his  cooperation ;  but  beyond  this  point  laws 
affecting  "the  natural  relation  of  the  labour  of  ihe  States 
are  irreconcilable  to  the  objects  of  the  Union,  and  threaten- 
ing to  its  peace  and  tranquility."  The  national  revenue 
should  be  applied  to  the  payment  first  of  the  national  debt 
and  for  the  support  of  the  government  and  for  the  safety  of 
the  Union.  The  necessity  of  conforming  to  this  principle  "is 
illustrated  by  the  dissatisfaction  which  the  expenditures  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement  has  already  created  in  several 
of  the  States."  No  line  can  be  drawn  between  the  powers 
granted  to  the  general  government  and  those  reserved  to 
the  States  and  to  the  people,  and  the  settlement  of  such  a 
line  must  be  governed  by  the  good  sense  of  the  nation  in  a 
spirit  of  compromise.  In  the  last  paragraph  Jackson  states 
some  of  the  topics  intimately  connected  with  the  pro;^)erity 
of  the  country,  as  the  liquidation  of  the  national  debt,  the 
observance  of  the  strictest  economy,  a  judicious  tariff, 
"  combined  with  a  fostering  care  of  commerce  &  agriculture," 
just  respect  for  States'-rights  as  the  best  check  to  tiie 
tendencies  to  consolidation  and  the  distribution  of  the  sui^ 
plus  revenue  amongst  the  States  for  purposes  of  education 
and  internal  improvement.  It  will  be  interesting  to  observe 
how  closely  Jackson's  career  as  President  followed  the  pre- 
scription of  the  inaugural.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  the 
only  things  not  mentioned  that  were  to  arouse  great  con- 
troversy in  the  next  eight  years,  were  the  Bank  and  the 
currency. 
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Jackson's  first  task  was  to  select  his  official  advisers,  and 
in  the  performance  of  this  duty  he  was  not  fortunate.  As 
a  military  man,  he  naturally  wanted  persons  about  him  who 
would  be  efficient  in  the  administration  of  their  own  depart- 
ments, would  not  be  officious  in  giving  advice,  and  would 
be  men  in  whom  he  had  every  confidence.  Aa  it  turned  out, 
he  abandoned  the  sage  politicians  of  the  old  school,  either 
because  he  was  in  a  condition  of  tutelage  or  because  he  dis- 
trusted their  motives.  Instead  he  appointed  personal 
friends  and  politicians  whose  fortunes  were  closely  bound  up 
■with  his  owQ.^  One  of  them  was  Major  Eaton,  who  was 
almost  a  member  of  his  family.  To  him  he  gave  the  office 
of  Secretary  of  War.  The  one  good  appointment  was  that 
of  Martin  Van  Buren  to  be  Secretary  of  State ;  for,  however 
much  confidence  Jackson  felt  in  his  own  ability  to  manage 
home  affairs,  he  wanted  a  strong  man  to  stand  between  him 
and  foreign  powers.  Van  Buren  was  not  a  great  man,  but 
he  had  principles,  and  at  this  time  his  principles  were  in 
harmony  with  those  of  Jackson,  although  later  hie  anti- 
slavery  attitude  was  not  at  all  pleasing  to  the  Southern 
cotton  growers,  among  whom  Jackson  must  always  be 
reckoned.  Native  ability  combined  with  long  experience 
in  dealing  with  men  and  situations,  not  always  in  a  wire- 
pulling sense,  had  made  Van  Buren  an  expert  politician, 
and  he  soon  acquired  a  very  strong  influence  with  the  new 
President.  In  treating  of  Jackson's  administrations,  one 
always  writes  of  "  the  Kitchen  Cabinet, "  which  was  a  name 
given  by  his  enemies  to  a  group  of  confidential  advisers  who 
had  served  Jackson  long  and  faithfully  and  were  men  of 

■  ChsrieB    H.    Ambler'i    Lift    and  pointment   to   tonie  hish   office.    Tlie 

IXary<^/oAnf7aiM{.g7Bikdl23.     Ftoyd  Diarir  nini  from  Mu«h,  1B31.  to  Feb- 

had  doDe  everything  possible  to  pro*  ruary,    1834.    and    in    its    vigor    sod 

mote  JBckson'a  election  and  wu  keenly  vituperation  of  Jackson  and  Us  minions 

dla^ppointed  at  not  reoeiving  an  ap-  rivsis  that  of  J.  Q.  Adanu. 
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peculiar  abilities  as  William  B.  Lewis  and  Amos  Kendall. 
These  were  given  minor  ofiBces  and  Jackson  sought  thdr 
advice,  as  he  had  in  the  case  of  Lewis  for  some  years  and  of 
Kendall  for  a  shorter  time,  and  they  essayed  to  direct  the 
presidential  steps  in  the  ways  that  seemed  best  to  them. 
The  whole  proceeding  was  unusual,  but  has  received  undue 
opprobrium.  The  phrase  "Kitchen  Cabinet"  conveys  an 
entirely  wrong  impression,  as  its  inventors,  who  hated 
Jackson,  doubtless  meant  it  should.  It  is  pleasing  to  look 
upon  another  picture  of  his  life  in  the  "Palace,"  as  the 
White  House  was  often  called,  even  as  late  as  1830.  We 
can  picture  him  sitting  with  his  nephew's  family,  with 
the  children  playing  about.  It  was  in  one  of  the  lar:ger 
parlors  with  an  open  fire  and  Jackson  was  smoking,  a  habit 
which  was  not  nearly  so  common  among  men  in  those  days 
aa  it  was  later,  foct^en  most  ma'*^  ^?bfl^ff^  inmrg,  especially 
in  the  South,  chewed  rather  than  smoked,  and  probably  it 
was  for  this  reason  that  Jackson's  smoking  attracted 
attention.  We  may  imagine  Van  Buren,  Lewis,  or  Kendall 
as  being  announced,  and  when  the  visitor  appeared,  he  and 
Jackson  would  sit  together  in  front  of  the  fire  or,  if  there 
was  anything  very  private  to  be  considered,  would  retire 
to  a  comer  of  the  room  or  perhaps  to  an  adjoining  apartment, 
and  there  consult  together.  At  this  stage  of  his  career, 
Jackson  was  distinctly  a  gentleman  and,  when  undisturbed, 
an  agreeable  companion.  A  most  tmfortunate  situation 
arose  in  connection  with  Major  Eaton.  In  January,  1829, 
he  had  married  a  rather  too  well-known  Washington  woman. 
Almost  at  once,  a  furious  feud  arose  between  the  wives  of 
the  other  Cabinet  officers  and  Mrs.  Eaton,  who  was  ener* 
getically  upheld  by  the  President.^    Stories  had  circulated 

Governor  John  Eloyd  oonstwitly  nxmn  to  tUi 
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about  his  and  Mrs.  Jackson's  premarital  relations.  He 
insisted  that  there  was  just  as  little  truth  in  the  Eaton  scan- 
dal as  there  had  been  in  ihe  earlier  Jackson  scandal,  and 
that  was  none  at  all.  The  principal  person  to  profit  by  this 
situation  was  Martin  Van  Buren,  who  was  a  widower  and 
therefore  able  to  recognize  Mrs.  Eaton  without  a  household 
insurrection,  while  Calhoun,  the  Vice-President,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  absolutely  incapable  of  doing  anything  to 
placate  Jackson..  It  was  a  condition  that  could  not  con- 
tinue, and  was  terminated  by  the  disruption  of  the  Cabinet ' 
and  the  appointment  of  new  heads  of  departments  who  were 
greatly  superior  to  the  first.  Van  Buren  went  to  London 
as  minister,  and  some  time  later  Eaton  went  to  Madrid  aa 
American  representative  there,  taking  his  wife  with  him  — 
and  the  first  doubts  had  been  planted  in  President  Jackson's 
mind  as  to  the  uprightness  of  Calhoun's  character. 

Apart  from  the  Eaton  Affair,  the  first  noticeable  incident 
in  the  Jacksonian  administration  was  the  removal  of  a 
large  number  of  office-holders  and  the  appointment  of  good 
"Jackson  men"  to  their  places.  As  Andrew  Jackson  had 
been  the  choice  of  the  "solid  South,"  thfire  were  naturally 
very  few  changes  among  the  officers  in  that  section,  for 
they  were  all  Jackson  men  * ;  by  far  the  greater  part  of  the 

1  William  T.  Bany.  tba  Potttoutet^  and  in  X/Uoy  H.  Salmoo'i  "Appoint- 

Qaneral,    wu   retained  —■■  altiiou^    bs  ini  Power  of  the  PraaideDl"  in  Ameri- 

oSeivd     bi*     iMisnation.     There     ore  can    Hlatorioal    Aaaocialion'i    Paptri, 

•oma    intereatiDg    and    inoonaeqtwDtial  i,  347.    In  bia  "Removal  of  Officials 

tetten  Ivont  him  to  bis  dauxhter  in  die  by  the  PraaidentB"  in  American  His- 

Anuriean  Biitaricei  Retiw,  zvi,  827-  toiioal  Association'B  BeporU  Iot  IS99, 

336.  i,  74,  Fish  gJvea  a  UH  of  ptwddential 

■  On   MaKh  24,    1S30,   Poatmaater-  offioea  vacated  at  tbia  time.     He  sus- 

Genenl  Barry  reported  Uie  number  of  testa   that   the    GKuree   in    this   latter 

deputy  poatuaaten  removed  between  table    mean    very   little   because    only 

March  4.    IS39  and    March   22,    1830  heads    of    departments    are    included, 

at  4B1,  of  whom  63  were  in  the  Bouth.  but  the  ehange  of  one  of  these  officer* 

Bee    SgnaU    DoaimtnU,     21it    Cong.,  mi^t  mean  the  discharge  of  many  old 

lat  Sess..  No.   106.     This  table  ia  re-  employees    and    the    appointment    of 

pasted     in    NiU$'*     Wetklu    RtgUlm;  other  peiaona.    It  is  impossible  to  do 

zxzviii,  lOfi.     It  is  Eiven  alao  in  Fiah'a  bettar,  beoauM  the  "Executive  Joui- 

CiM   Stniee  and  the  Paironaat,   136,  aals  at  the  Senate"  tor  the  firat  tbie* 
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removals  were  in  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvama, 
and  Washington  City,  where  the  offices  were  largely  occupied 
by  Adams  men.  Up  to  Jackson's  accession  in  1829,  public 
office-holding  had  been  looked  upon  as  one  of  the  more 
aristocratic  modes  of  bread-winning  and  the  offices  had  been 
filled  with  people  from  the  so-called  "upper  walks  of  life." 
Moreover,  office-holding  had  been  looked  upon  as  a  per- 
manent occupation,  —  a  man,  once  in  a  custom-house  job 
or  a  post-office  place,  expected  to  continue  in  it  as  long  as 
he  lived,  or,  at  all  events,  as  long  as  be  coiild  work  or  make 
a  pretence  of  so  doing,  and  the  chances  were  good  that  he 
would  pass  on  the  office  to  his  son  or  his  son-in-law,  or  a 
nephew,  perhaps.  In  1829,  there  were  in  the  departments 
officials  whose  appointments  bore  the  signature  of  President 
Washington.  The  office-holders  at  the  capital  and  throuf^- 
out  the  country  had  acquired  house  property  and  lived  on  a 
scale  commensurate  to  their  salaries,  expecting  that  these 
would  continue.  They  looked  upon  government  jobs  as  the 
holders  of  business  places  regarded  their  positions  in  those 
days,  —  the  duties  of  the  place  were  to  be  discharged  faith- 
fully and  to  the  best  of  a  man's  abilities,  and  that  being  done 
the  position  would  be  his  as  long  as  he  could  cany  on  the 
work.  In  Pennsylvania  and  in  New  York,  more  especially 
perhaps  in  the  latter,  a  system  had  grown  up  of  distributing 
the  local  State  offices  among  the  members  of  ihe  party  in 
power.  The  system  was  based  upon  the  idea  that  the 
offices  belonged  to  the  victors.  This  development  was  partl>' 
due  to  the  extraordinary  pre-Revolutionary  conditions 
that  had  prevailed  in  Pennsylvania,  where  practically  all 
power  had  been  centred  in  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
people  living  in  one  geographical  unit.     The  rest  of  the 

yBBM  of  Jackson's  adminirtratiop  ara  peculiarly  irritatiii(  in  tba  TaKuesM*  of  (be 
ioformation  tfaerein  gi-ven. 
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people  of  Pennsylvania  had  had  no  share  in  the  maoagement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  province.  They  were  divided  geo- 
graphically and  racially,  and  Uie  subsequent  political  con- 
tests became  very  bitter.  It  was  quite  natural  that  the 
Pennsylvania  common  people  when  they  gained  control 
of  affairs  should  look  upon  salaries  paid  by  the  State  as  part 
of  that  control,  and  when  they  in  turn  became  divided  into 
two  parties  it  was  Ukewise  perfectly  natural  that  whichever 
party  was  successful  should  regard  the  offices  as  belonging 
to  itself.  In  New  York,  the  case  was  somewhat  different 
—  somewhat  worse,  if  possible.  ITie  first  constitution  of 
that  State  had  given  the  appointment  of  State  officers  to  the 
governor  and  four  senators  sitting  as  a  Council  of  Appoint- 
ment. Any  political  party  that  could  capture  this  CouncQ 
and  a  legislative  majority  had  the  whole  political  patronage 
of  New  York  at  its  disposal,  and,  under  the  circumstances, 
the  easiest  way  to  keep  in  power  was  to  use  the  public  offices 
as  a  fund  with  which  to  reward  or  punish  one'spolitical  friends 
or  political  enemies.  "To  the  victors  belong  the  spoils  of 
victory,"  which  was  attributed  to  Governor  Marcy  of 
New  York,  simply  stated  the  truth  as  to  that  State.  It  was 
natural  and  inevitable  that  the  New  Yorkers  and  Penn- 
syivanians  and  the  people  of  the  Transappalachian  North- 
west —  who  agreed  with  them  in  political  methods — should 
carry  those  methods  into  national  politics,  and  this  they  now 
proceeded  to  do. 

For  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  one  poUtical  party 
had  occupied  the  national  offices,  for  Jefferson,  Madison, 
and  Monroe  were  all  of  one  poUtical  family  and  John  Quincy 
Adams  regarded  himself  as  their  natural  political  successor. 
There  had  been  no  political  changes  in  the  offices  for  twenty- 
eight  years,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  well,  the  government 
had  been  administered  in  that  generation.    Methods  that 
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had  come  down  from  colonial  times  and  had  been  imported 
originally  from  England  had  been  gradually  changed  to 
adapt  themselves  to  early  nineteenth  century  eonditioDs. 
There  were  still  great  vagaries  in  accounting  and  the  Third 
Auditor  of  the  Treasury  and  after  him  the  Comptroller 
reported  the  unpaid  balances  year  after  year.  Some  of 
these  statements  are  worth  a  moment's  notice.  For  years 
an  unpaid  balance  was  reported  due  from  John  Adams,  even 
as  late  as  1837,  eleven  years  after  his  death,  of  over  twelve 
thousand  dollars  of  an  appropriation  that  had  been  made 
for  the  "accommodation  of  his  household"  at  the  time  of  the 
removal  to  Washington,  because  the  Auditor  of  the  Treasury 
and  the  President's  steward  had  not  agreed  as  to  the  form  of 
Voucher.'  Another  case  was  that  of  Benjamin  Austin,  also 
of  Massachusetts,  who  was  for  years  returned  with  an  unpaid 
balance  against  him  of  over  two  thousand  dollars,  which 
appears  to  have  arisen  out  of  a  conflict  between  the  federal 
and  State  governments  as  to  whose  business  it  was  to  sup 
port  the  incapacitated  soldiers  of  the  War  of  1812.  In 
1818,  Nicholas  J.  Roosevelt  was  debited  with  thirty  thou- 
sand dollars  on  a  contract  for  manufacturing  copper. 
Roosevelt  and  one  of  his  sureties  had  been  imprisoned  and 
had  been  released  by  order  of  a  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  presumably  for  good  reasons,  —  but  the  uupnii] 
balance  was  carried  on  the  books.  The  clerks  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  as  custodians  of  the  contingent  fund 
fared  ill  because  of  differences  of  opinion  with  successive 
auditors;  in  1813,  John  Beckley's  executors  were  charged 
with  over  five  thousand  dollars  for  which  a  judgment  had 
been  obtained.  Charles  Pinckney  was  charged  with  an 
unpaid  balance  of  over  twelve  thousand,  as  minister  to 

■  Ths  tolloTins  details  we  taken  Comptroller  of  tlie  TrvMurf  .  .  .  f*b- 
frain  the  "Uat  of  Balinraa"  trans-  niary  16.  1820."  Hotua  Dotamtmilt. 
mitted    with    tlw    "Letter    from    the       ISth  Cone.,  Irt  Smb.,  No.  SO. 
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Spain  years  before,  but  he  alleged  that  the  United  States 
owed  him  a  great  deal  more  than  that.  It  seemB  to  be  cei> 
tain  that  Edmund  Randolph  still  owed  fourteen  thousand 
of  the  original  forty-nine  thousand  for  which  judgment  had 
been  entered  against  him  for  money  unaccounted  for  on  bis 
resignation  from  the  office  of  Secretary  of  State  in  1794.  It 
is  evident  that  any  one  adding  up  all  these  figures  and  taking 
as  proven  every  statement  made  by  a  treasury  official 
could  make  out  a  very  bad  case  against  the  administrations 
from  Washington  to  J.  Q.  Adams,  and  that  detailed  analyses 
of  tiiem,  showing  that  pretty  much  everything  could  be 
explained,  would  have  no  effect  upon  the  popular  mind.  At 
all  events,  the  holders  of  pubUc  office  in  1829  were  looked 
upon  as  "rascals"  by  those  who  wanted  to  be  their  suc- 
cessors. The  few  cases  of  actual  fraud  that  were  found 
were  treated  with  a  ferocity  that  showed  how  difficult  it 
was  to  justify  the  actual  division  of  the  spoils  of  victory 
among  the  victors. 

The  Jackson  men  thronged  to  Washington  and  demanded 
jobs.  One  man  asked  for  anything  that  would  yield  any- 
where from  three  hundred  to  three  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
except  a  clerkship.  Upon  being  pressed  for  his  reasons  for 
the  exception,  he  acknowledged  that  he  could  not  write. 
Some  of  the  friends  of  the  new  government  advised  that  all 
the  appUcants  should  be  sent  to  their  homes.  This  would 
give  the  excitement  a  chance  to  subside  and  the  whole 
subject  could  be  taken  up  in  the  coming  autumn.  But  it 
was  not  so  to  be,  and  the  proceedings  of  the  next  few  months 
as  to  the  offices  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
in  our  history,  although  probably  the  enemies  of  the  new 
regime  greatly  exaggerated  the  hardships  of  the  displaced 
officials  and  the  number  of  them.  One  man,  who  wanted  a 
scientific  berth  in  an  exploring  expedition,  repaired  to  the 
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capital.  He  wrote  that  when  the  office-seekers  had  long 
faces  he  began  to  conceive  hopes  of  the  "General"  becauBe 
the  new  President  might  have  done  as  he  pleased,  if  he  had 
"kicked  his  pretended  jackals  to  the  devil,  but  it  seems  that 
every  Jackson  dog  and  cat,  bom  and  unborn,  is  to  be  pro- 
vided for."  '  Like  all  great  soldiers,  Jackson  had  unbounded 
faith  in  himself  and  every  confidence  in  his  friends,  —  and 
appointed  them  to  office  without  any  regard  to  their  capac- 
ities and  experience.  One  of  these  men  was  Samuel  Swart-  ] 
woi^t,  who  had  attracted  Jackson's  attention  at  the  time  of  ' 
the  Burr  trials  in  Richmond  by  the  courage  and  pertinacity 
with  which  he  maintained  himself.  Swartwout  went  to 
Washington  to  get  anything  that  he  could  pick  up  "  in  the 
genera]  scramble  for  plunder."  Somewhat  to  his  surprise, 
he  was  given  the  most  profitable  job  in  the  whole  range  of 
the  federal  offices,  the  colleetorship  of  cuBtoms  at  New  York. 
In  a  tew  years  time  he  was  a  defaulter  to  the  extent  of  one 
and  one  quarter  million  dollars  and  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign 
country;  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  was  the  victim 
of  the  bad  conduct  of  those  under  him'  and  of  bis  own 

■Letter    of    WDliun    OaliGa    dated  BpoD  won  by  tiudr  eSortB."     On  thi 

March  17.   1829,  in  the  poaseMion  of  coDtnry,    McLeut   thousht   that   tbe 

Mr.     Walter     Deane    of     Cambridge.  General    would    exhibit   eTJd«koee   of 

Oakea  waa  ■  dietinsaiehed  early  New  maKnuumity  whidi  would  "flndi  tbe 

England  botanist.  cbeelc  of  hia  bitteMst  UMimiBa."     It  i« 

An  example  of  the  thorou^ineis  of  worth  noting  that  McLean,  reAiHng  to 

the    FenneylTania    poUticiane    is    the  rfi»mi««  poetmaetera,  waa  made  a  judge 

Ilndlay  or   Finley  family;     of   them,  of    the    Supreme    Court.     "" 

five  membere  of  one  geaeratioa  were  in  setts  Historica]   Bocietf 'a 

office    in    1S30:     "Torrence    Papen"  Srd Series. i,  386. 
in   Ohio   Historical   and   Philoaophical  <  Walter  Barrett's  <M  JferdboRl*  ^ 

Society's    QuoTta-li/,    i,    80    note,    and  Nan  York  Citj/.  thiid  neriea,  255.     FU 

there  is  a  good  deal  of  other  similer  (Citti   Serviet   and   Ifta   Patronagt,   eh. 

iUostrative  matter  in  the   same   num.  vi)  has  brought  together  a  maos  of  in- 

ber.  fonnation  as  lo  tiie  defalcationB  of  this 

It   is    notioeaUe    diat    In    August,  period.     He  is  very  severe  on  Swart- 

1828,  John  McLean  wrote  to  Edward  wout  and  wiit«B  that  he  "passed  the 

Everett  that  it  was  impossible  to  be-  evening    of    his    days    abroad."     Ac- 

lieve  that  Jackson  would   "lend  him-  cording  to  Ban«tt  he  di«d  pearoefuUy 

•elf  and  the  powers  of  his  office,  to  the  in  New  Yorlc  City  in  1866,  whieh  would 
miserable  caterer*  for  office,  who  look  .   seem  to  Donfinn  the  itatMnant  that  tba 

upon   the  Treaeury   of  the   Union  aa  govenunent    ultimately    loat    ■^''"■g 
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inability  to  distinguish  between  good  men  and  bad.  The 
number  of  actual  removals  from  office  and  the  proportion 
of  the  removals  to  the  total  number  seema  to  have  been 
greatly  exaggerated  in  the  minds  of  historical  writers.  Of 
some  BIX  hundred  and  twelve  presidential  officers,  only 
two  hundred  and  fifty-two  were  removed,  and  the  highest 
estimate  of  the  number  of  deputy  postmasters  removed  was 
six  hundred,  and  there  were  then  about  eight  thousand 
deputy  postmasters  in  the  country.' 

Apart  from  the  reconstruction  of  the  public  service,  where 
Jackson's  ideas  closely  followed  Northern  radicalism,  he 
showed  himself  to  be  distinctly  conservative.  As  to  the  ■ 
tariff,  he  had  to  tread  very  warilyj  because  his  supporters  in 
the  diiFerent  parts  of  the  country  had  very  different  ideas 
on  protection,  and  they  came  near  splitting  the  Union  over 
their  differences.  As  to  internal  improvements,  however, 
Jackson  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  put  an  end  to  tiiat 
part  of  the  American  System ;  and,  if  the  tariff  had  to/  be  , 
continued  and  produced  a  surplus  revenue,  he  su^ested 
that  after  the  debt  was  all  paid,  the  surplus  should  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  States  according  to  the  fedo'al  ratio 
and  be  by  them  expended  in  internal  in^frovements '  or 
otherwise  as  each  State  might  det^mlne  for  itself.  While 
in  the  Senate,  Jackson  had  voted  for  the  Survey  Bill  of 

by  BwMtwowt.    Th»  Utt«r   with   hia  loba  P.  TlmberUto,  iha  fonoer  hiu- 

fmther  had  for  a   long  tims  bsen  ea-  band   of   Mn.    Eaton,    waa    indsbtod 

■•C«d  in  ndaJsiinx  W^lying  landi  In  lo"aie  tnsouiy  to  the  amount  of  over 

the'vimnllyof  New  YorkCit]',andtheae  fouitean    thouaaud    dollara,    and    lliat 

mre  tuTikad  over  to  the  ■:oveminmt  no  suit  had  been  entered  asainst  her 

(see  "Annual  Report  ol  the  Bolidtar  lather'i  eetate  as  a  surety  because  the 

of    the   Tiwwujy,"    Noreinber,    1843,  distriot  attorney  had  "inferred"   Uiat 

in  Haatt  qf  Reprmmiatnt*  Doeumenit,  he  had  died  ituolvent.    See  lor  a  eome- 

SSth  Cong.,  lat  Bern.,  No.  36,  p.  63).  what  different   account   the  Diary   ol 

8amu^  Swartwout'i  wife  waa  the  niece  John  Hoyd,  216-220. 

of   Cadwallader   D.    Golden.     This  re-  >  flih'a    Ctnl    Serines   and    Ot   Pai- 

port  of   tile  solicitor  of   Uie   treasury  Tonac.  12S. 
deswre*   oarefnl   analTri*.    Prom   an- 
otfav  ttitor  it  ^>paan  that  the  late 
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1824  and  also  for  the  bill  to  improve  the  navigation  of  the 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers,^  the  first  river  and  harbor  bill  in 
our  history ;  and  his  ideas  on  the  subject  seem  to  have  been 
as  confused  as  those  o!  President  Monroe  who  had  accepted 
the  principle  that  Congress  could  vote  money  for  an  internal 
improvement,  but  could  not  undertake  the  actual  construc- 
tion of  such  an  improvement. 

The  test  came  suddenly  over  a  bill  that  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  authorize  the 'federal  government  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  stock  of  the  "Maysville,  Washington,  Paris, 
and  Lexington  Turnpike  Road  Company."  Great  systenw 
of  internal  improvements  had  been  brought  forward.* 
Among  these  was  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  communi- 
cation from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  One 
idea  was  to  open  a  road  from  Buffalo  to  Washington  City; 
thence  to  follow  the  Cumberland  Koad  to  Ohio  and  so  on  in 
a  general  southwestwardly  direction  to  New  Orleans. 
Another  project  called  for  a  road  through  the  western  parts 
of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  to  the  National  Road  and 
thence  across  the  Ohio  River  to  the  Gulf.  It  was  planned 
that  either  of  these  lines  would  cro^  the  Ohio  River  at 

'See     St.     George     L.     SiouBUt'i  (Means.     On  March  18.  1S28.  m  "Ra- 

"  MetDphu  as  a  Qat^war  to  the  Weat"  port  of  the  ReeonnouiuiM  of  A  Bonte 

(7'enneMM  Hitlorieal  Magaxint,  March  for  a  National  Koad  froiti  ZauMvillB, 

and  June,    1917}.     This   paper   has   a  Ohio     to     Florence.     Alabama"     vai 

much    broader  interest   tJiaa   die    title  baosmitted  to  Consress  (Houti  Docu- 

indicates.  mnUt,  SOtli  Cong.,  Ist  Sess..  No.  809). 

*  There  is  a  good  deal  ol  micone-  This  waa  foUoTred  on  Docember  !1. 
lated  information  on  internal  ua-  1830,  by  "A  Statement  of  E>isbiin()- 
provementa,  both  from  the  economio  menta*'  made  mnoe  1789  for  fortifin- 
and  political  aipecla  in  the  printed  tiona.  light-houBM,  penmona,  and  ia- 
publio  documenta  and,  doubtlen,  t«rDBl  improvementa  (Houm  Decn- 
much  more  in  manuscript.  Among  the  msnf*,  2lBt  Cong.,  2ad  Sen..  No.  Hi- 
printed  reports  are  &  "Letter  from  the  ftem  thia  it  appeare  that  (5,310.030.11 
the  Poat-Masler  General"  dated  had  been  spent  for  internal  imptnte- 
November  38.  1603,  giving  detaila  ments,  rivera.  and  hsrbon.  In  the 
as  to  unpmfitable  post  roads.  An-  same  period  over  thirteen  "lillifwi  dgl- 
other  report  dat«d  March  21.  1806,  lais  had  been  sjient  for  fortiEoKticais- 
gives  an  estimate  of  the  probable  three  millions  for  light-houM*,  twenty 
expense  of  opening  a  "Horaa  Road"  miOions  for  penaions,  and  one  hundred 
betneen   Athena,    Georgia,    and    New  and  eighty  milliona  for  tbe  [mbUa  debt. 
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MayBville  and  thence  run  to  Lexington,  Kentucky.  From 
that  point  the  road  would  proceed  by  one  of  several  routes 
through  Tennessee.  The  bill  was  abruptly  brought  for- 
ward and  passed  without  adequate  discussion.  What  the 
anti-Jackson  men  had  in  their  minds  can  only  be  surmised ; 
but,  knowing  Jackson  and  Jackson's  power  as  we  now  do,  it 
seems  almost  inconceivable  that  even  so  maladroit  politicians 
as  Henry  Clay  and  his  foUowers  should  have  selected  an 
internal  improvement  confined  to  the  State  of  Kentucky 
to  test  Jackson's  sincerity  and  power.  Possibly  the  fact 
that  the  next  portion  of  the  road  would  be  through  Tennessee 
suggested  to  them  that  it  might  meet  with  his  favor.  Martin 
Van  Buren  was  one  with  his  chief  on  this  subject.  He  saw 
with  glee  the  chance  that  the  bill  gave  him.  He  at  once 
told  the  President  what  was  gomg  forward.  They  were 
riding  out  together  on  the  TeiBll3K0wn  Hoad.  Jackson 
listened  intently  and  asked  his  fnenct  to  put  his  ideas  into 
writing.  Thereupon  Van  Buren  pulled  a  written  document 
from  his  pocket  and  handed  it  to  the  President.  Jackson 
took  it  home  with  him  and  said  nothing  about  it  for  several 
days.  The  friends  of  the  measure,  not  liking  the  delay,  visited 
the  President  to  persuade  him  to  approve  the  bill ;  but  Jack- 
son remained  firm,  and  on  May  27, 1830,  sent  in  his  first  veto 
message,'  and  thus  he  put  an  end  for  a  generation  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  land  transportation  sy^em  at  federal  expense. 

'  Riijuwdaoa'*  Uenaon  and  Paptn  ing  Bcenea  in  my  endeftTon  to  pmreat 

of    the   PrttidenU,    U,   483;     BuMtt'a  Um  from  ■vowins  hu  iateotioiM  be- 

Ajutrea  Jackton,   li,  476-496.  fore   the   bill   paaaad  the   two  holues. 

On   January  30,   1S54,   Van  Buren  My  spprehendon   beins,   tiutt  if   Mr. 

irrote  to  F.  P.  Blair.  Clay    oould    be    mods    to    belieya    it 

"You   A    I  .can    nerer   forset  the  poadblo  that  the  Qenl  would  dure  to 

ardor  with  wbich  Oenl   Jaekaon  pur-  veto  an  Int  Imp  Bill  in  the  then  itato 

sued  Buoh  objecta  &  the  world  koowa  of  publio  opinion,  he  would  obaoge  ita 

the    Buccesa    whieh    crowned    its    ef-  chuaotec  from   a  local   to   a   general 

forta.     I  think  I  have  pointed  out  to  objeot." 

you  the  apot  in  the  vieiolty  of  Woiih-  For  thia  quotation  and  many  valo- 

ingtoti.  where  tlia  Mayaville  Teto  waa  able  dtationa,  I  am  indebted  to  Mi. 

decided  upon,  ft  I  had  the  moat  amua-  B.  M.  Hiilley  of  De  Land,  Florida 
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Other  most  interesting  achievements  of  Jackson's  time 
/  were  the  securing  access  to  the  British  West  Indies  and 
the  wrenching  payment  for  spoliations  from  France.  At 
first  eight  it  would  seem  remarkable  that  Jackson,  Van 
Buren,  and  Edward  Livingston  should  have  been  able  to 
achieve  what  experienced  diplomatists  like  James  Monroe 
and  John  Quincy  Adams  had  failed  to  accomplish.  Jack- 
sonian  historians  have  attributed  it  to  the  might  of  thdr 
hero  coupled  with  the  suppleness  of  Van  Burenr  but  in 
reality  these  remarkable  successes  in  the  field  of  int^^ 
national  politics  were  due  to  the  march  of  events  rather  than 
to  any  skill  on  the  part  of  the  Jacksonians.  The  question 
of  commercial  relations  with  Great  Britain  is  so  full  of 
turnings  and  twistings  that  one  can  read  diplomatic  papers 
by  the  hundreds  of  pages  and  fail  to  gain  any  clear  under- 
standing of  it,  Am^ricdn  trade  was  confined  mainly 
to  trans-oceanic  commerce^ the  greater  part  of  which 
went  to  Britain,  —  to  supplying  the  West  Indians  with  food 
—  taking  their  produce  in  exchange,  —  and  to  the  coastwise 
trade  of  the  United  States  itself.  The  New  Englandos 
wished  to  reestablish  their  commerce  with  the  British  West 
Indies,  with  the  Maritime  Provinces,  and  with  Newfound- 
land. On  the  other  hand  it  had  become  a  cardinal  principle 
of  American  policy  to  exclude  all  foreign  vessels  from  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  British,  on  their  part,  were  perfectly 
willing  to  admit  American  shipping  to  the  trans-oceanic 
trade,  but  they  very  much  desired  to  build  up  the  industries 
and  conunerce  of  the  Maritime  Provinces,  Newfoundland, 
and  Canada  by  giving  them  a  monopoly  of  provisioning 
the  British  West  Indies.'    At  the  same  time  the  British 

>  Th«  officiil  papen  relating  to  tb.%  may     be    mentioned     the    fonowfac: 

long-drawn-out    eon  teat    ea    (o    trade  Boiut    Docummtt,     19th    Cong..    Sad 

between    the   United   States   and    the  Sen..   No.  2   (Colonist  Trade):    Md- 

Britiah    coloniei   are     buried     in    the  No.  *5  (BiitiBh  Statutes  and  Acta  of 

gOTemmental     docunmnta.     Ot     tbeae  Congrese    on    Trade    with    the    West 
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wifihed  to  retain  the  carriage  of  their  West  Indian  products 
to  Europe  to  their  own  vessels.  This  commerce  in  several 
of  its  branches,  at  any  rate,  would  be  greatly  facilitated  by 
allowing  British  vessels  to  take  part  in  the  coastwise  com- 
merce of  tiie  United  States.  We  may  suppose  a  British 
ship,  sailing  from  London  to  Halifax,  there  leaving  one 
cargo,  taking  on  board  another,  and  going  to  New  York. 
Perhaps  a  cargo  might  be  obtained  at  that  port  for  Jamaica ; 
but  undoubtedly  it  would  often  add  greatly  to  the  profits 
of  the  voyage  if  a  part  of  a  cai^o,  at  any  rate,  could  be  taken 
from  the  Northern  port  of  call  to  Charle^on  or  Savannah, 
where  more  cai^  might  be  obtained  for  Jamaica.  Any  such 
traffic  between  ports  of  the  United  States  was  prohibited 
by  the  provisions  of  the  navigation  laws.  On  the  other  hand, 
Americans  were  practically  debarred  from  direct  commerce 
with  the  Maritime  Provinces  and  with  the  British  West 
Indies.  During  a  large  part  of  this  time,  British-American 
international  relations  were  largely  in  the  hands  of  George 
Canning,  Britain's  foreign  minister,  and  Stratford  Canning, 
his  cousin,  the  British  representative  at  Washington.  The 
persistent  hostility  of  the  first  of  these  to  the  United  States 
has  already  been  sufficiently  adverted  to  in  the  present  work. 
Stratford  Canning  was  a  conscientious  Englishman,  who 
possessed  rather  more  temper  than  did  John  Quincy  Adams, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  —  which  is  saying  a  good  deal.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  for  one  instant  that  either  of  these 
gentlemen  had  anything  but  the  best  interests  of  his  own 
country  at  heart ;  but  th^  did  not  get  on  well  together  and 
Stratford  Canning  left  Washington  for  another  post.  In 
1827,  George  Canning  died,  and  ifl  1829,  Lord  Aberdeen, 

Indioa) ;  Md..  No.  144  (Ezporti  to  BritUk  and  Fortigit  atalt  Papen,  toIs- 
and  Imports  from  Britiah  American  iv,  t,  ziv,  svii,  zriji;  Edward  ^nith'a 
ColooiM) ;  Hautt  Doeununtt.  21tt  Bnoland  and  America  aftt  Ifii»pm- 
Cons.,  2nd  Smb..  No.  22  (PapeTs  m-  denet,  eh.  xvi,  and  Baaatt'a  AndrMi 
'    1830);  /oeJfcfOTt,  u.  060-063. 
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alwajrs  conciliatory,  was  at  the  head  of  the  British  foreign 
office.  Van  Buren  instructed  McLane,  our  repTeaentative 
at  London,  to  pursue  an  extremely  conciliatory  attitude 
toward  Great  Britain  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States 
had  too  long  and  too  tenaciously  resisted  the  ri^t  of  Great 
Britain  to  impose  protecting  duties  in  her  colonies  &Dd  in 
other  ways.  The  British  govemment  on  its  part  laid  hold 
of  the  words  of  Jackson's  first  Annual  Message  to  Congress 
that  we  might  "  look  forward  to  years  of  peaceful,  honorable, 
and  elevated  competition"  with  Great  Britain  and  "pre- 
serve the  most  cordial  relations"  with  her.  Moreover,  Con- 
gress had  authorized  the  Executive  to  dispense  with  some 
of  the  requirements  that  had  stood  in  the  way  of  friendly 
commercial  relations.  Under  these  circumstances  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  that  negotiations  which  for  fifteen  years 
had  been  hopeless  were  now  rapidly  carried  to  a  conclusion 
by  which  both  countries  drew  back  somewhat  from  their 
extreme  pretensions  and  agreed  to  modify  their  commercial 
regulations.'  In  the  outcome,  possibly  the  most  interesting 
feature  of  the  whole  matter  was  that  when  Van  Bur^i  was 
appointed  minister  to  England  after  his  retirement  from  the 
Cabinet,  this  nomination  failed  of  confirmation  by  the 
Senate  because  of  what  seemed,  to  many  members  of  that 
body,  the  pusillanimous  attitude  displayed  in  the  instructions 
to  McLane.  In  the  upshot,  he  became  the  Jacksonian  can- 
didate for  the  vice-presidency,  and  being  elected  enjoyed 
the  satisfaction,  such  as  it  was,  of  presiding  over  the  body 
that  had  refused  to  confirm  his  nomination. 

■The  papers  reUtinc  to  thl^negcf  /nfareoum,    178S-187»    (W«sbiiiiiAs, 

tialion   are  in   Botue  Execuiiv»  Doeu-  ISOO)     ei"*    *■     Mmnectod    Tiew    id 

merUa.  Slat  Cong.,  2nd  Seas.,  No.  22;  the   Telatiom  between   the   two  mnrk 

BritUh     and     Foreign     StaU     Paper*,  tries    from     the    British     staodptn&t. 

18SO-J8S3.     pp.     1181-1212.     Edwud  The    Jaoksonian    case    is    stated    at 

Smith's    England    and    Amenta    after  length   in    BasMtt'l   AmfrM*   Jaclttnt. 

/micpendenes  .  .  .  Thtir    Initmalional  ii 
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The  other  triumph  of  Jackeonian  diplomacy  was  in  secur- 
ing payment  from  France  for  certain  depredations  that  had 
been  committed  years  before  in  the  course  of  the  Napoleonic 
strivings  for  world  power,  when  the  ordinary  rules  of  inter- 
national intercouree  had  been  widely  departed  from.  Mon- 
roe and  Adams  had  tried  their  hands  at  the  solution  of  this 
problem,  also,  but  the  question  of  its  settlement  had  always 
been  connected  by  the  French  government  with  the  granting 
of  favors  to  French  commerce,  and  this  had  been  out  of  the 
question.  In  1830,  a  new  revolution  placed  on  the  French 
throne  the  younger  branch  of  the  old  ruling  family  in  the 
person  of  Louis  Philippe.  Toward  France,  Jackson  adopted 
a  rather  menacing  attitude.  Edward  Livingston,  who  had 
been' Secretary  of  State,  went  to  Paris  as  American  repre- 
sentative. The  French  government  agreed  to  pay  five 
million  dollars  in  satisfaction  of  these  old  claims,^  but  before 
the  legislative  branch  acted,  knowledge  of  Jackson's  aggres- 
sive language  became  known  at  Paris.  Thereupon,  the 
French  Chambers  refused  to  vote  any  money  to  carry  out 
the  agreement.  In  the  end,  they  drew  back,  but  not  until 
the  American  minister  had  left  France  and  all  diplomatic 
intercourse  between  the  two  countries  had  been  suspended. 
Ultimately  the  French,  seeing  in  the  President's  later  utter- 
ances something  which  they  could  regard  as  "an  explana^ 
tion,"  voted  the  money,  and  relations  between  the  two 
countries  were  resumed  and  a  long-atanding  cause  of  griev- 
ance against  France  was  removed. 

In  all  these  matters,  even  as  to  re-allotting  federal  offices, 
dealing  a  master  blow  at  Clay's  American  System,  and 
bringing  to  an  end  foreign  complications  that  had  long 
threatened  the  continuance  of  profitable  intercourse  with 
America's  two   best   customers,    Jackson's   a^iinistrstion 

•BMNn'i  Andnw  Jaekum,  0.  flS3-«7S. 
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was  successfiU  b^ond  dispute.  It  may  be  sud  that*  the 
introduction  of  the  "spoils  aystem"  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  cause  of  satisfaction,  and  it  should  not ;  but  the  change 
from  the  old  colonial  system  of  permanent  official  tenure  to 
the  more  democratic  mode  of  political  rotation  in  the  pubhc 
offices  was  inevitable,  and  Jackson  may  fairly  be- said  to  have 
minimized  the  blow.  The  real  interest  of  his  administratioD 
lies  in  the  relation  betweoi  Ihe  federal  government  and  the 
growing  power  of  Southern  sectionalism,  as  shown  in  the 
nullification  episode  and  the  rising  spirit  of  capitalistic 
industrialism  in  the  North  as  ezempUfied  in  ihe  bank  struggle 
and  in  the  contest  over  national  ownership  and  operation  of 
pubhc  utilities.  In  the  upshot,  Southern  ideas  triumphed, 
although  nuUification  and  secession  were  laid  at  rest  for  a 
generation.  It  is  curious  to  note  in  passing  that  it  has  been 
left  for  a  later  Democratic  administration  to  go  back  behind 
the  gospels  of  Jacksonism  and  reincarnate  the  system  of 
national  ownership  and  operation  of  public  utilities  that 
was  so  dear  to  the  hearts  of  John  Quincy  Adama  and  Hemy 
Clay. 
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NOTE 


Bibliogr^fay.  —  A  very  valuable  "  IJst  <^  Publications  "  as  to 
JadsoD,  his  times,  and  contemporaries  is  prefixed  to  James  Parton's 
L^e  qf  Andrew  Jackion  (3  vols..  New  Yoric,  1860).  The  "  list "  was 
practically  made  by  William  Gowans,  the  best-known  second-hand 
bode  deider  of  that  day.  Bassett  {vovides  no  formal  bibliography  in 
his  Andrea  Jackwm  (2  vols..  New  York,  1911),  but  his  footnotes  with 
Parton's  "  Ust "  open  wide  the  door  to  the  researcher,  Parton's 
"  Ldfe  "  was  a  remarkable  book  at  the  dme  of  its  publication,  but  so 
much  material  ha<i  been  made  accessible  since  that  it  is  now  superseded 
by  Bassett's  two-volume  work.  W.  G.  Sumner's  Andrew  Jacktm 
as  a  PvMic  Man  in  the  "  Statesmen  "  series  deals  especially  with  the 
financial  side,  and  William  G.  Brown's  Andrew  Jackson  in  the  "  River- 
side Biographical  "  series  gives  an  admirable  personal  setting.  J.  Q. 
Adams's  Report  on  Manufacture  that  was  presented  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  February  28,  1833,  is  a  moat  iiluminatiQg  and 
caustic  review  of  Jacksonism. 
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SOUTH   CAHOLINA   AND   NULLIFICATION 

In  the  early  time,  in  the  years  following  the  Revolutions^ 
War,  there  had  been  dight  thought  of  the  people  of  the  Thir- 
teen States  forming  a  "Nation."  Noah  Webster,  in  1783, 
in  the  introduction  to  the  first  edition  of  his  "Spelling  Book," 
unconsciously  expressed  this  idea '  when  he  wrote  that  the 
object  of  his  book  was  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  "the 
confederated  republics  of  America."  The  makers  of  the 
Constitution  refrained  from  using  the  word  "nation"  in 
that  instrument,  although  the  aim  of  some  of  them  was 
to  establish  a  consoUdated  goTemment.  One  of  the  earliest 
changes  in  the  Constitution  was  to  take  away  from  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  the  power  to  adjudicate  disputes 
between  a  State  and  citizens  of  another  State.  In  1798 
the  States  had  been  almost  on  the  point  of  flying  at  each 
other's  throats  ' ;  in  1803  and  again  in  180?  disunion  had 
been  rife  in  New  England  and  in  New  York ;  and  the  hostile 
attitude  toward  the  government  at  Washington  by  the  New 
Englanders  in  the  most  perilous  years  of  the  War  of  1812 
had  been  almost  heartrending.  With  the  coming  of  peace 
in  1815,  a  distinct  tendency  toward  greater  unity  set  in. 
But  there  was  not  then  and  there  is  not  now  (1920)  in  the 
United  States  a  true  nationalism.  The  Smerican  people 
comprises  many  races  and,  whUe  the  English  language  has 

■  Sked's  Noah  WtM«r,  i,  61.  gives  a  oomieotMl  aooountof  lOMtof  tin 

"^    ~.  Powell  in  ]ub  NvlUfieatum      early  eepantift  movemenla. 
■       ■     I*.   iraOTEB. 
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been  predominant  throughout  the  country  as  a  whole,  other 
languages  have  held  their  places  persistently.  Nationalism 
in  the  United  States  means  unity  of  aspiration  and  accom- 
plishment, or,  possibly,  unity  of  social  and  political  senti- 
ments. In  the  first  two  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
the  national  spirit  was  stronger  in  the  South  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  country.  In  1808,  at  the  time  of  the 
Federalist  secession  movement  in  New  England,  the  Vir^ 
ginia  presidential  electors  who  had  voted  for  Madison  dined 
together  at  Richmond  with  Spencer  Roane  at  the  head  of 
the  table,  and  drank  to  the  toast,  "  The  Union  of  the  States:  - 
The  majority  must  govern.  It  ia  treason  to  secede."  * 
In  1819  forty-six  gentlemen  of  Charleston  came  together 
and  founded  the  New  England  Society  in  memory  of  their 
common  origin,  and  in  the  next  year  Cft]^u.n  and  other 
Southern  Congressmen  voted  for  the  Missouri  Compromise 
rather  than  endanger  the  existence  of  the  Union.  Indeed, 
as  late  as  1824,  the  South  Carolina  House  of  Representatives 
voted  that  no  power  had  been  given  to  a  State  legislature  to 
impugn  the  motives  of  the  federal  Congress  ' ;  but  the  next 
year  the  succeeding  House  paased  resolutions  of  directly 
opposite  tenor. 

The  Missouri  Compromise  marked  the  end  of  the  first 
chapter  in  the  history  of  nationalism.  From  that  time 
for  forty  years,  the  whole  spirit  of  our  development  was 
towards  dualism,  —  far  the  Missouri  Compromise  practically 
marked  the  division  of  the  country  into  two  groups,  having 
distinctly  different  economic  interests.  The  first  note  of  the 
new  sectionalism  was  sounded  in  Virginia  by  Spencer  Roane 


■  Seceuion-LeHtr*  o!  Amo»  JCmdoO  -  afTect  thkt  the  Fedaral  ConTentlon  did 
(Waahington,  1661),  p.  2a  ?  not   resard   "Uie   Stmte   Qovenunenta 

•  Amee'a    State    Oocumentt.    iv,    6.  ^   u  sentinels  upon  the  Wkteb-towsn  of 
In  a  note  he  giTes  an  extract  frcnn 
speech  .  of  GeorBs    McDuffie 
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and  John  Taylor  of  Caroline.'  The  last  named  had  been  for 
separation  in  1799  and  very  likely  had  never  given  over  the 
idea  that  Virginia  would  be  better  off  without  any  alliiuiee 
with  the  States  north  of  the  Potomac  or  of  Mason  and  Dixon's 
j  line.  He  now  took  to  the  writing  of  essays,  —  "Conatnic- 
I  tion  Construed"  (1820)  and  "Tyranny  Unmasked"  (1822).' 
'  He  was  especially  excited  by  Marshall's  opinions  in  the  cases 
of  Martin  and  Hunter's  Lessee  and  Cohens  against  Virginia. 
In  both  of  these  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
had  taken  to  itself  cases  that  had  been  adjudicated  in  the 
Virginia  courts  and  had  even  issued  comnumds  to  them. 
Roane  wrote  one  series  of  communications  after  another. 
These  were  printed  in  the  "Richmond  Enquirer"  that  had 
been  founded  by  him  and  was  edited  by  his  brother-in-law, 
Thomas  Ritchie*'  The  most  famous  of  the  series  was  dgned 
"  Algernon  Sydney  "  and  was  reprinted  separately.*  In  these 
writings  Roane  sought  to  combat  the  pretensions  of  the 
federal  Supreme  Court  by  denying  its  supremacy  and  by 
exalting  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  State  courts  and 
through  them  the  rights  of  tie  States.  Possibly  Marshall 
went  too  far  when  he  wrote  to  Judge  Story  that  Roane  was 
"the  champion  of  dismemberment"  and  not  of  States'- 
rights.    However  this  may  be,  it  woidd  seem  certain  that 

■PhtlUpe'a  chapUr   on   "The   Erx^  '  Bee  C.  H.  Ambkr'a  ThomoM  BUeHit. 

nomic  and  Politiol  Enaya  o(  the  Ant*.  In   the   Ridunond    Timet-Ditpatek  t4 

Bellum   South,"  in    Tht   South  in   Uu  Dec.     1.     1913,     Praadant    LyoD    G. 

Btiildine   of  tke   Nation,  vii,    ch.    viii,  Tylra'  pointa  out  that  Dr.  Amfals  it 

brinsB  together  the  tnftin  facts  in  brief  not  «  Virgiiiiaa  by  birth  Mid  tiBiiuBt 

compaaa  tuid  in  kd  interesting  way.  and  it  out  of  asmipathy  with  tbe  eaM' 

>  T&yloi  also  wrote  An  Inquiry  into  era  sectioD  of  the  State  from  wfaidi  ha 

tAe  .  .  .  QovtmmeM  of  tU  Unittd  Staii*  torbenra   e«iiw.     There   U  «  mmm   cl 

(1814)   Bud  Nan   VUm  on    Ot    Con-  Ritchie's  lettws  in  the  BroHck  Fapm*. 

«li(ufton   of  Oui    United   Siata    (1823).  iii,  iv. 

Tayloi's  writings  had  ETeat  influenctt  <  The   two    seta   of   lettcn    to    the 

aaonK  oertain  groupa  of  Southerner*:  Richmond    Sn^uirtr    ricnad    "HaMp- 

now    they    seem    extraordinarily    dull  den"    and    "Algemon   Sydnsy"    ae 

and   quito   oommonplace.     There  is   a  reprinted    in    the    Brtmek    fimftn.   i. 

long   article   on   hia   life   in   John   P.  3fi7  and  ii,  78. 
£nin«J>  Hiitorical  Paptn,  ii. 
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to  Roane  belongB  whatever  honor  or  dishonor  there  may  be 
in  being  the  original  Southern  secessionist/  for  one  can  trace 
the  movement  directly  from  him  to  Fort  Sumter. 

The  adnmuBtratioDs  of  John  Adams  and  of  John  Quincy  ' 
Adama,  his  son,  fell  within  the  closmg  years  of  distinct 
epochs  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  The  election  of 
Jefferson  in  1800  marked  the  ending  of  the  Revolutiooary 
epoch,  and  the  election  of  Jackson  la  1828  witnessed  the 
assured  dominance  of  cotton  raising  in  the  South  and  the 
rise  of  a  spirit  of  unity  there  that  was  distinctly  boimded 
by  geographical  lines.  The  modem  history  of  cotton 
remains  to  be  written.  Few  things  in  this  world  have  bo 
greatly  influenced  modem  life  as  the  fibre  of  the  upland 
cotton  plant.  The  development  of  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  throughout  the  world  is  one  of  the  extraordinary 
phenomena  of  the  nineteenth  century.  People  left  off  wearing 
garments  that  had  been  handed  down  by  elder  brothera  and 
sisters,  and  from  fathers  and  mothers,  and  clad  themselves 
in  clothing  made  of  cheap  and unenduringcotton  flbreinstcad 
of  the  more  expensive  and  longer  wearing  flax  and  wool. 
Famihes  laid  aside  their  linen  sheets  for  those  of  cotton,  and 
the  sailing  ships  of  the  world  —  with  the  exception  of  men- 
of-war  —  ceased  the  use  of  linen  duck  in  favor  of  cotton  sail- 
cloth. And  whole  races  of  mankind  and  womankind,  who 
before  had  been  innocent  of  clothing,  now  attired  themselves 
in  yard  upon  yard  of  cotton  cloth.  This  almost  fabulous 
Hn^ease  in  the  demand  for  cotton  fabrics  synchronizes  with 
the  development  of  machinery  driven  by  water  power  or  by 
steam  for  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  these  fibres  into  the 
cloth  of  everyday  use.  But  he  would  be  a  courageous  man' 
who  would  say  that  the  demand  led  to  the  invention,  or 
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that  the  presence  of  cheap  cotton  cloth  created  the  demand. 
In  1791  the  United  States  produced  about  two  million 
pounds  of  pure  cotton,  and  in  1834  four  hundred  and  fifty- 
seven  million  pounds.  By  1830  cotton  produced  within 
the  limits  of  the  United  States  had  driven  all  other  cotton 
fibres  from  the  British  mills,  because,  although  labor  was 
cheaper  in  India  and  Brazil  whence  cotton  had  formerly 
come,  it  was  so  inefficient  that  cotton  could  not  be  grown  in 
those  countries  —  in  ordinary  years  —  in  competition  with 
the  slave-driven  production  of  the  Southern  States,  which 
was  also  more  uniform  in  quality  and  of  better  color.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  production  of  cotton  increased,  the  price 
constantly  declined,  for  the  supply  was  overtaking  the 
demand.  In  1801,  cotton  brought  at  New  York  from  thirty 
to  forty-four  cents  a  pound'  for  "middling  uplands,"  and  by 
1832  had  declined  to  seven  cents.  It  is  impossible  to  ascei^ 
tain  accurately  what  the  planter  received  for  his  crop,  but 
it  was  probably  not  far  from  one-half  of  the  average  yearly 
price  at  New  York. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  cotton  crops 
that  has  been  noted  in  the  preceding  paragraph  was  accom- 
panied by  a  great  change  in  the  methods  of  cultivation,  or 
new  methods  of  cultivation  led  to  a  great  increase  in  the 
total  production*  New  plantations  were  opened  in  westeni 
Georgia  and  in  the  country  to  the  westward  as  far  as  the 
Mississippi  River  and,  decade  by  decade,  the  size  of  the 
cotton-producing  unit  increased.  Soon  the  planters  on  the 
old  uplands  of  CaroUna  and  Georgia  found  themselvea  at  a 
serious  disadvantage  in  comparison  with  the  planters  on 

1  Jamea  L.   Watkiat'i   "Production  only   SKum   >«tulaUe   for    fita    eailr 

mod  Price  of  Cottoa  for  One  Huodied  time  are  the  prices  paid  at  Now  Yort 

Yean"    (Department    of    Agriculture  and   LiTerpool.  and  Uieae  wei*   oftm 

publication*,       MittOantoiM       Seriet,  hishly  «i>eaulativ«. 
Bulletin.   No.  9,   pp.   7,  »,   10).     The 
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the  nevrer  lands.  The  reault^wag^  constant  movement  of 
planters  and  slaves  from  the  HRahoftpi  tn  thp.  Rlft<-if  Rf.lt  ^ 
The  amount  of  fibre  grown  in  the  old  seaboard  States  reached 
its  highest  point  in  1826,  when  the  price  paid  at  New  York 
was  at  the  lowest  point  in  the  first  third  of  the  century. 
The  increase  in  the  amount  of  cotton  produced  in  the  Black 
Belt  was  startling^  In  1801  only  one  miUion  pounds  were 
grown  in  the  western  country,  —  ail  of  it  in  Tennessee ;  in 
1826  no  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  million  pounds  were 
grown  there  and  in  1833  two  hundred  and  forty  milUon 
pounds.*  By  1S28  the  Southwest  had  outstripped  the 
Southeast.  Moreover,  the  conditions  of  transportation^ 
were  such  that  the  crops  of  the  new  country  were  exported 
from  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  other  Gulf  ports  and  not 
from  Charleston  and  Savannah,  There  is  no  means  of 
proving  it  conclusively,  but  there  seems  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Western  planters  were  making  money  out 
of~caElon7whiie  Those  on  the  Atlantic  seaboardftaking  them 
together,  were  losing  mon^  every  yearn  although  the  con- 
ditions were  so  peculiar  that  this  fact  was  not  known  to 
many  of  those  who  were  running  into  insolvency^* 

'  In  tbu  oonnectioi^  it  ia  noticebUe  *  For    more    detailed    fifurea.     n« 

th&t  tbE  enusraUoD  from  the  old  States  Note  at  end  at  rhapter. 

north  o!  the  Potomac  River  was  about  '  U.   B.   Phillips   in   hia   Hittory   of 

1  by  the  eoDung  in  of  peoide  Trantportaiion   i        ~      ~ 


from   other  States  or  from   Europeaa  Belt  to  ISVO  shows  not  only  how  ear- 

eountiiaa.     !□  the  tlu«e  States  aouth  neatly  the  two  eoateni    ootton   Statea 

of  tho  Potomac  preciaely  the  apiiMite  were  striving  to  necure  for  themselves 

was    the    case.     In    ISSff    there    were  as  much  of  the  traffic  of  the  new  cotton 

3SS,0SB  penons  boni  in  Virsinia  liv-  States   u   they   could,   but   also    how 

ing   in  other  States   and   aniy  76,21t  futile    these    eSorte    were,    eepecially 

pervona  were  living  in  that  State  who  as  to  Charleston. 

were   born   outside   of   it   whether   in  'See    9.    B.    Phillips's    "Economio 

America  or  in  Europe.    The  caae  waa  Coat   of   Slaveholding   in    the   Cotton 

even  worse  as  to   South  Caralioa,  for  Belt"     in     Poiiiicai  Science  Qwtrlaiy, 

there  were  only  21,363  outaidua  liv-  xz.  267-27S. 

ins  in  that  State  as   against  186,470  10010  eztracte  from  the  "Stock  and 

S«uth     flarsliniana    living    in    other  Cnp  Book  sf  Silver  Bluff  Plantation" 

parte  of  the   Dnism.    In  these  flcuraa  in  South  Carolina,  kept  by  J.  E.  Ham- 

CBO  bo  seen  a  eause  of  uniast  in  the  Old  mond    and    now    in    the    Library    ct 

Bvndniwi  and  in  tba  PalnieU*  State.  Conxreaa,  will  be  to  the  point.     It  w 
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Contemporaneously  with  the  slipping  backward  of  the 
agriculture  of  the  Southern  seaboard  there  was  a  distinct 
loss  of  trade  at  Charleston  and  other  South  Carolina  ports 
that  was  patent  to  every  one.  New  York  had  become  the 
(iommercial  metropolis  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  was 
due  in  part  to  the  amount  of  business  that  was  brought  to 
her  wharves  by  the  Erie  Canal  route.  It  was  also  owing 
to  the  fact  that  t^t  city  had  become  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing centre  of  the  country  and  also  because  her  mer- 
chants were  absorbing  the  distribution  of  the  products  of 
mills  in  New  England  and  New  Jersey,  and  also  the  agricul- 
tural products  of  the  whole  Atlantic  seaboard  to  the  south- 
ward of  the  Chesapeake.  A  vessel  sailing  across  the  Atlantic 
from  Liverpool  and  elsewhere  and  returning  to  some  E^uro- 
pean  port  was  reasonably  certain  to  have  full  cargoes  both 
ways,  if  she  went  to  New  York.  If  she  sailed  to  Charleston 
her  hold  would  be  scantily  filled  with  European  manu- 
factured goods  on  the  westward  trip.  She  mi^t  have  afull 
cargo  on  the  return  voyage ; '  but  the  total  freight  money 
earned  on  a  voyage,  let  us  say,  from  Liverpool  to  Charleston 

peara  that  there  were  in  the  30's  from  aa  the  annual  net  iooonw  (ram  ma  ia- 
80  to  147  alavea  on  the  pluitation.  vatmeiit  of  •92.000.  [doa  incxeaap  m 
Th«    averase    ezpanaea    were    worked       dmrte   and    i  ' 


It  aaSS, 696.08;    the  averaEe  salea  at  of  aail.    A  few  other  ilMoa  u«  wnrttt 

111,491.86.     The     eipenwe     consiated  notins.     It    appeals    that    eottoa    n 

in  the  salary  of  an  ovemoer.  whieh  is  those  yean  brougbt  ftam  12  to  Ifl  ccbIb 

given  a*  about  1600  a  year,  taxes  on  a  pound  to  the  planter,  irtiich  dviwi 

lands   and   on   aegroet,   coat  of   negro  that    the    product    of    the    Hammoad 

oloths   and   shoes,    salt,    bogging,    and  plantation    was    of    lupcnQi    qualiO'- 

rope  used  on  the  plantation  and  the  The  average  profit  per  slave  vsa  in 

wear  and  tear  of  tools  and  work  ani-  a  year. 

mala.     The    family,    oveneer.    slaves,  >  9.  B.  Huebner.  is  Tht  Sena  ca  At 

and  ■nimnla  were  Bubdeted  from  the  Building  qf  IKe  Natiim,  v,  407,  stale* 

plantation,    except    Uiat     the    family  that  the  tariffs  of    1816  and    oa,  fecr 

purchased  coffee,  tea.  eta.,  through  the  preventing    the    importation    of    riavs 

agent.     The     estimate     includes     no  doths  from  &n|^and,  led  to  a  diange 

'overhead"  except  the  overseer's  tSOO  in  southern  oommereial  cumnta.    H* 

and  only  a  smsll   amount  for  d<q>re-  attributes  the  unrest  in  the  Old  OotHa 

oiatlon.     Putting    the     master's     and  States  to  that    cause,   in   comliiBatioa 

mistress'  superintending  care  at  SfiOOO  with  the  dsdine  in  the  pnfila  fram  ee*- 
•  yeai,  leaves  lesa  than  $3000  a  year 
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and  back  was  certain  to  be  much  leaa  than  that  gained  on 
a  similar  voyage  from  Liverpool  to  New  York.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  cotton  of  the  seaboard  States 
[  found  its  way  to  European  markets  through  New  York, 
I  anS'TEe  commer(^';  pf  Oharlpstrin  anH  Sayaiyaal)_Haa-.CDn- 
fined  almost  entirely  to  coastwise  voyages.  The  tariff 
undoubtedly  had  something  to  do  with  building  up  the  trade 
of  New  York  and  with  the  decline  of  Southern  importations 
from  England ;  but  the  combined  movement  was  the  result 
of  much  more  vital  factors  than  any  or  all  of  the  tariff  acts 
that  were  passed  before  1828,  —  and  that  were  enacted 
after  that  time.  In  1830  there  were  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion human  beings  Uving  on  Manhattan  Island,  and  twenty 
years  later  —  in  1850  —  the  population  of  New  York  City 
was  greater  than  that  of  the  whole  State  of  South  Carolina.' 
These  were  surface  conditions,  but  the  delver  into  figures 
could  easily  find  that  while  three  million  dollars  worth  of 
foreign  merchandise  had  been  imported  directly  into  South 
Carolina  ports  in  1821,  less  than  one-half  of  that  amotmt 
had  passed  through  the  custom  houses  there  in  1831,  al- 


'  The  foUoirinK  populntioii  Ggures. 
taken  from  the  Ceruw  of  1010,  "Popu- 
lalioD,"    vot.   i,   pp.    31.   80,    86,    anil 


from  Eta  Bow's  SlatuHeal  Viev  of  Iht 
UnUed    SlaUt  (1864),   p.    102.   give  an 

iuterestrng  compariKin : 


19M 

UM 

UM 

242.278 
BJ07 
6.474 
30.28B 

>»> 

New  York  City   .     .     .     . 

Hoohertef 

Lowrfl 

79,216 
20,473 

153,066 
24,780 

600,115 
36.403 
33383 
42.086 

South  Carolina    .     .     .     . 
Virginift 

345,591 

S80.200 

502,741 
1.065,366 

881,186 

1.211,405 

668,607 
1.421.661 

In  1833  the  Charloatoniana.  led  by 
Joel  R.  Poinsett,  issued  a  ^tUement 
i4  Uc  CompomltH  Adtaniaoa  <4  Charlet- 
Um  avts  the  porta  to  the  northward 
which     completely     evaded     Uie    real 


point  in  issue  —  the  land  connec- 
tions of  the  several  Beaportd.  See  also 
the  pTiKteivn^  a}  Ihc  FmtrVi  Con- 
tention of  Merdumlt  and  OOttr*  (Chaila»- 
ton.  1830). 
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though  the  total  value  of  the  goodfi  imported  into  the 
United  States  in  1831  was  nearly  double  what  it  had  been  ten 
years  earlier.  Moreover,  in  that  decade  the  regifltered 
tonnage  of  South  Carolina  had  been  cut  nearly  in  halves, 
declining  from  thirty  thousand  tons  in  1821  to  a  little 
over  fifteen  thousand  in  1831,  although  ihe  total  registered 
tonnage  of  the  entire  country  had  nearly  doubled  in  tboee 
ten  years.^  This  decline  in  the  commerce  of  the  city  that 
once  had  been  the  foremost  mart  of  the  South  was  perfectly 
clear  to  the  importer  and  even  to  the  simple  city  dweller  in 
Charleston.  The  planter  oftentimes  was  not  aware  of  the 
seriousness  of  his  own  position  or  that  of  his  neighbors. 
He  kept  looking  forward  to  the  next  season  when  the 
climate  and  the  rainfall  would  be  more  favorable  to  the 
development  of  the  cotton  plant,  or  his  slaves  would  be  in 
better  health,  or  the  new  overseer  would  get  more  out  of 
the  worn  acres  and  the  slow  moving  negroes.  Some  South- 
erners attributed  the  recession  of  prosperity  in  the  Old  South 
to  the  deadening  effects  of  the  slave  system ;  others  Hiou^t 
that  it  was  due  to  the  persistent  devotion  to  a  single  crop.* 
In  reality  it  was  the  inevitable  result  of  the  competition  of 
the  old  East  with  the  new  West.  In  the  North  ihe  fanners 
of  New  England  no  longer  tried  to  compete  wiUi  those  of 
the  Northwest;  instead  they  turned  to  trade  and  manu- 
facturing on  a  lai^e  scale.  The  planters  of  the  Old  South, 
on  the  contrary,  persisted  in  trying  to  compete  witii  the 
planters  of  the  richer  lands  to  the  westward,  and  they  were 
continuously  and  insensibly  consuming  their  capital.' 

>  Wattenon  and  Van  Zsndt's  Tabu-  ■  William     Gitmora     SinUD*      (Tk 

lor  SUtiiatical  VieiM   (1828),  pp.    104^  AniUvrn  and   WeMltm  UmtOdi/  Magm- 

113.    and    thfor    Conhnuotion   (IS33),  nne,   i,    142]    wnita   that   "the    derD- 

pp.  162-166.  16S-1T2.  tion  of  our  plantera  to  the  cultui«  itf 

■There  is  an  interegting  letter  from  cotton  onlr.  until  they  (ail  of  food  and 

MacoD    to    Bartlett.  Yancey   on    t^ese  cIoUdnB.  ii  preciwly  tint  of  the  Vir- 

seneral  themes  in  Jamf  Spruni  Bit-  gini»n«  in  tliur  devotion  to  tobacco." 

torieal  Menograidu,  No.  2,  p.  76.  and  tiia  policy  of  the  Nortk  to«*td  the 
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In  the  earlier  years  of  tiie  century,  the  South  CarolinianB 
had  established  many  manufacturing  plants.  Some  of 
these  were  successful  for  a  time,  but  then  were  either  shut 
up  or  went  into  bankruptcy.  It  was  said  that  the  reason 
why  the  Southern  textile  mills  could  not  compete  with  those 
of  the  North  was  that  each  mill  sought  to  produce  many 
varieties  of  cloth,  instead  of  being  devoted  to  one  staple 
article.  Others  declared  that  it  was  owing  to  the  presence 
of  slavery  that  manufacturing  was  not  successfully  carried 
on  in  the  Cotton  States.'  Possibly  a  better  expIanatioD 
than  either  of  these  is  to  be  foimd  in  tfie  great  profits  that 
were  derived  from  cotton  raising  in  extraordinary  years,  — 
so  great  were  they,  indeed,  that  planters  withdrew  tieir 
slaves  from  all  outside  employments,  such  as  grading  rail- 
roads, and  even  sought  to  restrict  the  production  of  food- 
stuffs on  the  plantations,  bo  as  to  put  every  available  ounce 
of  labor  to  the  production  of  cotton.  Whatever  the  cause  of 
the  decline  of  manufacturing  may  have  been,  it  not  only 
had  declined,  but,  bo  keen  bad  become  the  popular  dJGtaste, 
that  to  be  a  favorer  of  even  local  manufacturing  APd  thereby 
to  sharem  the  lederal  protection  of  industry  was  anathema 
and  was  sufiScient  to  ruin  or  retard  a  South  Carolinian's 
political  career.  In  one  case,  indeed,  the  fact  that  the 
brother  of  a  candidate  for  office  was  interested  in  manu- 
facturing was  used  by  his  opponents  as  a  political  asset.' 

South    1>   tike    tlut   of    JamM    I    wid  Koha'i  Catfam  MHU  of  SovUi  Carolina 

Chazitm    II    toward    VirEuuB    in    the  republished  fn)in  the  Chortftton  Iftvt 

■sventeenth  century.  and  Courier  and  inued  by  the  South 
>C.     8.     Bouoher's    "  Ante-BeUom  ■   Caralinft  Department  of    Asriculture, 

Attitude    of    South    Cuolina    towards  Commeice.   and  InmiigratiDD  in    1907 

HanulacturiDK    and    Asricutture"    in  is  by  tar  the  best  easay  on  the  subject. 

WaihinaliM  Unnatitji  Sluditt.  iii,  Pt.  "Artiide  ii."    pp.  6-18.   «l»les  to  (lis 

ii.   No.  2.     Viotor  B.  Clark  has  Eivea  period    before    1S40.     H.    T.    Cook's 

some   attmtion    to    the   materia]    side  Li/>  .  .  .  ai  Dond  Kogmon  ITtUtamt 

of  the  proUem  in  his  Stsfarv  of  ifanu-  has  a  taw  psses  on  maoufacturinB  in 

/ncturss  in  lAs   Unttsd  SMtt  and  has  Bouth  Carolina. 

two    pates    on   early    South    Carolina  'Washinston    Unireni^'s    Studw*. 

f  Mtories  in  Tkt  &niU  tn  Me  BwiOAtiQ  ii,  Pt.  Ii,  34S. 
oS   At   Nttlim.   V,    320,    321.    August 
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Iq  1822  the  extreme  view  as  to  the  harmfulness  of  manu- 
facturing was  expressed  by  John  Taylor  of  Caroline  in  his 
"Tyranny  Unmasked."  Manufacturing  was  an  offering  to 
avarice,  he  wrote,  and  "the  people" — presumably  those 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole  —  are  "worked"  out  of  sixty 
million  dollars  a  year  by  the  protective  system  and  banking. 
Governor  Troup  of  Georgia  stated  the  general  view  of  his 
section  when  he  wrote  that  no  evil  is  more  to  be  dreaded 
in  the  general  government  than  the  regulation  of  industry. 
The  example  be  gave  was  the  duty  of  five  cents  per  yard  on 
cotton  bagging.  This,  he  said,  was  levied  to  enable  the 
people  of  the  Western  States  to  supply  it  on  their  own  terms, 
but  the  proceeds  would  be  used  for  internal  improvements 
in  the  North.*  In  1826  a  bill  was  brought  into  Congress  by 
the  friends  of  the  American  Colonization  Society  for  the 
appropriation  of  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  that  enterprise.' 
Originally  the  colonization  scheme  had  been  favored  in  the 
Slave  States.  By  this  time,  however,  in  South  Carolina 
the  project  had  come  to  be  r^arded  as  an  attempt  to  facili- 
tate emancipation  and  thereby  reduce  the  mass  of  available 
slave  labor.  The  "Charieston  Mercury  "  of  April  24,  1830/ 
contained  a  fiery  letter  by  Henry  L.  Pinckney.  He  asked 
will  Congress  "violate  the  Constitution  by  legislating  on  a 
subject  with  which  it  is  expressly  forbidden  to  interfere"? 
Will  it  tax  the  people  of  the  South  for  schemes  leading  to 
their  destruction  and  do  this  at  the  "imminent  hazard  of 
rending  the  Union  to  atoms"?  Men  might  remonstrate 
about  internal  improvements  "by  which  one  section  of 
the  country  is  drained  and  fleeced  for  the  enrichment  of 

■  Haidra'a  Trmip,  SIl.  Kpprehanded  from  tha  euoeanhil  cazrj- 

■  Houte    Revort*.    21at    Cong,,    let      ing  out  of  the  project. 

Sen..   No.  348.     This   conMins  In  »□  *Ui.   D.  Huser  Bacot  of  Chsrio- 

"Appendix"    t,   mow   of   materint   on  ton  Idndly  called  my  attention  to  Qai 

Lib^a  and  on  the  slave  trade  tbst  ap-  letter  and  copied  a  portioa  of  it  for 

parently  attracted  the  attention  of  the  m& 
cotton  planters  to  the  dangera  to  be 
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otfaera" ;  but  the  propoeed  act  would  be  so  monstrous  and 
the  Consequences  so  awful  that  the  Southern  States  would 
"burst  their  bonds  andj  at  siU  hazards,  cast  off  a  govern- 
ment" which  could  thus  meditate  their  destruction.  These 
are  only  a  few  examples  that  might  be  largely  continued '  to 
show  the  restlessness  of  the  Carolinians  under  what  th^ 
regarded  as  intolerable  burdens  and  oppressions. 

Of  all  the  fomenters  of  discord,  ThonaasCooper,  an  V^ 
Enghshman  by  birth  and  then  connected  with  the  tlniveraity 
of  South  Carolina,  might  well  be  regarded  as  first  in  abihty 
and  in  influence.  In  1826  he  published  his  '^Xectures  on  the 
Elemeiits-©f-4?oliti6ftl  Economy."  *  In  this  book  he  de- 
clared that  no  government  had  ever  interfered  to  regulate 
trade  without  doing  mischief.  Government  was  instituted 
to  protect  and  not  to  direct,  and  every  individual  must 
judge  for  himself  in  these  matters.     In  1827,  Cooper  wrote 


'  See,  for  example,  Robert  J.  Tum- 
bull'R  The  Crint:  or,  E—Oi/t  on  Iha 
UwurpaiioTit  tif  Uit  Federal  Qotem- 
ment.  Bv  Brutut  (Chuieaton,  1827), 
p.  S3:  — "What  U  it  to  tu  whether 
tbe  peat  Cumberland  Road  be  kept 
in  repair  or  not?  .  .  .  Has  tbe  Gov- 
ernment Bubacribed  to  our  Sontee 
Canal  Company?  .  .  .  We  are  not 
yet  auffic^iently  fleeced.  The  orkat 
BODTHBRN  aooBK  Will  yet  bear  more 
Pluckina,"  And  p.  112: —  "A»  for 
myself.  I  cannot  conceive  a  meaaure 

jaoTt  Iraught  with  pemuineDt  mia- 
chiet  and  ruin  to  Uie  Plantation  Statea, 
than  the  Tariff.  It  ia  not  simply  to 
tax  us  to  support  oui  Northern  brethren, 
but  it  is  alao  to  destroy  all  out  meant 
to  acquire  tbe  ability  to  pay  those 
taiea."  He  admits  that  die  Northern 
nanufacturaiv  now  furnished  "some 
coarse  fabrics  cheHper  than  the  Eng- 
tish  dealer,"  but  he  is  protected  by 
duties,  -^  but  the  whole  pamphlet 
sbould  be  read  to  understand  one  hun- 
dredth part  of  the  South  Carolina  mind 
of  that  epoch. 

See  also  the  Revieit  of  a  LaU  Pom- 
pM«t,  mdtr 


By  Hamillon.  Fint  Pvblithad  in  tlu 
CharUMlon  Courier  (Charieston,  1828) ; 
The  Crin»:  A  Sotemn  Appeal  (o  (As 
Prendeni  ,  .  .  tm  llu  dettmctiat  tendmev 
cf  the  pretent  poliev  <4  lAii  etiunfrv  m 
til  afrriruUur«.  nutioi]aa>ae,  onnmcro, 
and  jiwmce  (Philadelphia,  1823} ;  the 
"Colleton  AddreM  of  R.  Barnwell 
Smith  (Rhett)"  in  the  CharUtitm  Mer- 
cury of  June  IS,  1S28:  a  "Letter"  de- 
scribinc  the  feelincs  of  the  people  of 
the  interior  of  the  State  over  the  tariff 
in  ibid.,  for  July  8.  1828;  and  Jame- 
son's Corrttpondence  ttfCaPumn,  403. 

■  Cooper's  Lsehirei,  138,  139  and 
note,  142,  IM.  These  Leeturet  and 
Cooper's  Manual  of  PoJtfteuI  Samomv 
tOESther  with  Thomaa  R.  Dew's  Lee 
lures  on  Us  Retirictive  St/iiem  shaped 
Southern  sentiinent  on  the  tariff  and 
in  general  on  the  working  of  eoonomie 
laws  so  far  as  they  applied  to  the 
South.  Bee  alao  "Letten  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Cooper"  in  the  American 
Hiilorieal  Review,  vi,  726.  H.  M, 
Ellis  bas  brought  together  the  leading 
facta  of  Cooper's  life  in  Tha  Soulh  St- 
lanJic  Quortsrlv  for  1930. 
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to  Martin  Van  Buren  that  if  the  tariff  bill,  which  was  then 
being  debated  in  Congress,  should  be  carried,  the  Soutii 
Carolina  legislature  would  be  ripe  for  a  motion  to  recall  the 
South  Caroliniuis  from  Congress.  And  if  the  American 
System  were  persisted  in,  the  State  would  separate  and  declare 
Charleston  a  free  port,  because  the  South  could  not  exist 
under  a  system  that  transfers  her  money  into  Northern 
pockets  without  an  equivalent.'  Other  writers  elaborated 
tills  thesis  and  declared  that  imposts  are  in  the  nature  of  a 
bounty  upon  manufactures.     Upon  the   "staple  growing 

(states"  fell  almost  the  entire  biu^en  of  supporting  the 
federal  government,  they  asserted,  but  only  one-twentieth  of 
the  revenue  raised  by  the  tariff  was  expended  in  that  section.* 
A  Southerner,  indeed,  was  in  contact  with  the  "emblems 
of  oppression,"  namely,  tariff-stimulated  Northern  mwau- 
factures,  from  the  time  he  went  to  bed  at  night  until  the 
close  of  the  next  day.*  His  sheets  were  from  Northern  mills 
and  so  was  his  clothing,  and  "the  very  li^t  of  heaven" 
came  to  him  through  "Boston  window  glass"  that  was 
heavily  charged  with  "tributary  taxation."  One  Geoigia 
planter  declared  that  he  would  rather  sit  in  the  dark  than 
pay  tribute  to  the   Massachusetts  manufacturers.     With 

>  "Van  Bunn  Muiuaeripta"  in  the  mention    14   Mtnhontt   and    Othwa    at 

lAblfZy   ot   Coagnte   under   datea   of  Chu-laaton,  April  16,  1B39. 

luly  6,  and  31,  1827.  Qovemoi  V\oyd  of  Viibuub  in  fak 

)  See  an  article  reprinted  from  the  Diarj/  under  date  of  April   30,    1833. 

"SouUiem  Review"  in  TAc  Fne  Trada  writes  that  the  Northerone  eleiin  that 

AduacaU,   i,    147.    The    "Cooper   line  ConsrMB  bad  (he  light  to  lay  proteo- 

of  argument"  was  set  forth  with  great  tive  taioi  upon  importatiaiis.     "HHiee 

clarity  in  a  MevKrial  of  At  [Cfiarta-  all   the   statea   to   the   South   of    the 

ton]  Chamber  of  Commerea  preeent«d  to  PoWmao  became  dependent  upon  the 

Consreoa  in  1S27.     On  p.  Q  it  i«  stated  Northein  States  for  a  supply  of  what- 

that   "the   present  duty  on   woollena  ever  tbinc  they  mixht  want,  and  in  thii 

ie   equal   to   an    aseeeament   of   three  way  the  South  was  oompdled   to  all 

eizteentha  per  cent"  on  Southern  capi-  it*   product*  low   and   buy   from   the 

tal  *ttd  formed  "an  annual  tax  of  b«-  North    all    articles    it    needed,     from 

tween   60   and   70   thousand   doilais"  twenty-five  to  one  hundred  and  twmty- 

on  liar*  cloths.    Another  clear  state-  five  per  cent  higher  than  from  Pmw* 

roent  of  the  theory  is  in  "The  Report  or  England." 

of    the    Committee    of    nrenty-one"  •  Tha  Frtt   Trait  AOreeate,   i,   m 

in  the  Proceedinoi  of  tlia  FourU  Con-  134. 
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these  ideas  in  their  minds,  the  proposition  that  a  surplus 
revenue  shoiild  be  raised  by  means  of  tariff  imposts  to 
pay  for  internal  improvements  mostly  in  the  North  seemed 
to  Southerners  to  be  outrageous  in  the  highest  degree.' 
Tliis  attitude  was  best  expressed  by  Langdon  Cheves  some 
years  later  wh^i  he  wrote  that  resistance  to  the  insufferable 
and  insulting  oppression  of  the  North  was  justifiable.  He 
believed  that  the  threat  of  separation  would  bring  the  North 
to  terms ;  for  without  the  agriculture  of  the  South  and  the 
Southwest,  the  grass  would  grow  in  the  streets  of  the 
Northern  cities.^ 

The  South  Carolinians  and  Georgians  had  no  objection 
to  government  ownership  and  Operation  of  public  utilities 
in  themselves,  but  the  only  large  schemes  that  aroused  much 
interest  in  the  country  had  to  do  almost  entirely  with  the  - 
North  and,  according  to  their  view,  would  be  paid  for  by  the 
Southerners  through  increased  prices  for  the  clothing  and 
other  necessary  goods  for  their  slaves  and  themselves. 

The  Southerners  had  no  hostility  to  banks  and  banking, 
and  two  of  the  most  successful  State-owned  banks  were  in 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina.  The  opposition  that  arose  in 
that  section  to  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  grew  out  of  the 

■The   (oUowioB   Gkutm   have   been      oember   20,    1S30   {Bou*e   Doeummt*, 
compiled  from  (he  "Letter  from  the      21st  CodSm  2nd  Sen.,  No.  11) :  — 
Secretary   of   the   TreaBury"    of   De- 

DuBBItaUfENTB  FOR  IhTEBHAI.  luPSUTUOUfn  FBOW   178S    TO  IS30 

Old  North  (includiiifi  Md.  ft  D«L} •   dST.MS.SS' 

Old  South 37,434.68 

Old  NorthwBBt  A  Mich.  Ten 671,056.37 

New  South  (iiuludins  Aik.  ft  Mo.) 334.701.40 

FteridB 102.85&.16 

Cumberland  Road 2,443,420.20 

Federal  Subacriptioits  to  ommIi I,083,fi00.00 

Iinproviii«  Mias.  *  Ohio  rivwa 180,316.66 

Total  16.310.930.11 

■Letter    of     Langdon     Cherea    in  an  intenMfaii  artiele  on  Clivrea  In  the 

Southern   Slate   Rightt,    Anti-Tang   A  Paper*  of  the  Ajnraioan  Hiatorieal  A» 

Anti-Abolition   Trtiel  tfo.  I.    There  ii  Moiatira  for  18M,  p.  348. 
TOL.  Y.  — 2b 
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erratic  conduct  of  that  inatitutioD.  Under  its  early  pres- 
idents, it  had  loaned  freely,  but  after  the  change  of  manage- 
ment in  the  early  twenties  one  curtailment  succeeded  another. 
As  the  mobile  capital  of  the  country  was  mainly  in  tiie 
North,  the  Southerners  soon  found  themselves  owing  la]^ 
sums  of  money  to  creditors  on  the  other  side  of  the  Potomac. 
It  is  probable  also  that  in  this  respect,  as  in  others,  it  was  a 
change  in  business  methods  that  especially  annoyed  the 
South  CaroUniana.  Formerly,  their  staples  had  gone  directly 
to  Liverpool  from  their  own  ports ;  now  they  went  through 
New  York,  and  their  business  instead  of  being  financed 
from  England  was  largely  arranged  from  New  York; 
and  the  credits  allowed  by  American  bankers  were  much 
shorter  than  those  that  had  been  allowed  by  the  En^ishmen. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  was  not  at  all  unnatural  that  Southern 
planters  should  look  with  hostile  eyes  upon  Northern  capi- 
talists and  oppose  whatever  schemes  were  brought  into  the 
federal  Congress  for  the  building  up  of  Northern  industry 
and  navigation. 

It  happened  most  unfortunately  that  the  hard  times  that 
began  in  1818  and  lasted  over  into  the  twenties  impelled  the 
Northern  manufacturers  to  appeal  to  Congress  again  for 
assistance  in  the  shape  of  increased  protection  to  their 
industries.  This  movement  resulted  in  the  Tariff  Act  of 
1824.  It  was  not  a  high  tariff  in  any  way,  but  iL  Wtt8~^e 
first  truly  protective  tariff  in  our  history.  The  attitude  of 
the  Southerners  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  of  the 
fifty-six  or  fifty-eight  members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives from  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  and  the  five  Cotton 
States  to  the  southward,  only  one  —  Johnson  of  Virginia, 
from  the  Monongahela  District  —  voted  for  it.^     In  1827,  a 

1  Joumoi  (tf  lAc  Htntit  of  Bepruen-      CoUoun,    i 
lalhet.    18th    Cong.,    lat    Seas..    42S, 
429;    W.   M.   Mmsa'a   John    CaldiaM 
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convention  of  the  Friends  of  Domestic  Industry  met  at 
Hamsbui^  in  Pennsylvania  and  called  for  more  protection. 
This  in  turn  excited  the  South  Carohnians  to  renewed 
agitation,  and  the  State  legislature  adopted  a  report  and 
resolutions  declaring  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  "a  compact  between  the  people  of  the  different 
States  with  each  other,  as  separate,  independent  sovereign- 
€ies,"  and  the  view  that  the  Constitution  emanated  from 
tHepeople  as  a  whole  was  a  dangerous  doctrine.  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina  also  protested  against  the  protective 
^stem.     The  actual  passage  of  the  Tariff  of  Abominations 

I  in  1828  gave  the  signal  for  more  radical  demonstrations. 

'  Governor  Taylor  of  South  Carolina,  in  a  message  to  the  legis- 
lature, advised  that  the  act  should  be  declared  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  adequate  measures  should  be  taken  to  enforce 
the  action  of  the  State. 

John  C.  Calhoun  now  comes  to  the  front.  In  earlier 
years  he  had  advocated  internal  improvements  and  pro- 
tection to  industry  and  had  sponsored  the  act  chartering  the 
second  Bank  of  the  United  States.*  Apparently  during 
Monroe's  administration,  he  had  seen  nothing  wrong  in 
these  policies;  but  now  he  took  charge  of  the  rhetorical 
campaign  and  used  his  great  powers  of  analysis  and  of 
literary  expression  to  put  the  best  face  possible  upon  the 
proposition  that  a  State  could  refuse  obedience  to  an  act  of 

!  Cbngress  and~5t'l;he  flanife  tiine  not  be  in  a  condition  of 

[  reb^Uon!  Calhoun's  change  ot  tronfhas  naturally  caused 
Inuch  trouble  to  his  biographers  and   to  students  of   the 

iCaUioun's  utioiu  snd  early  opio-  written  bjr  &  Soutberaer.    "Cmlhoan  as 

iona  on  these  matten   are  admiiably  Seen   by   hia   Political   Friends,    1831- 

Mt  foHb  in  Meawuret.  Not  Mta.    il-  1848."  in  the  PuUteottom  of  tlie  South- 

{tutnitoJ   bit  Samt   Rtmarkt   upon  .  .  .  em  History  Association,  yii,  1S9,  3S3, 

John  C.  Caliunm.     By  a  Citiwn  qf  JVns  419,  is  an  intereatins  aeries  of  minute* 

York.     This    was    putdiahed    in    1823  ot  unpublished  letters  (ram  OuB  Qieea, 

•ad  judsiai  by  the  rabject  mattw  waa  D.  H.  Lewii,  and  R.  K.  CialU. 
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nullification  episode.  Houston  gives  one  the  impreesion 
that  he  looks  upon  it  as  an  instance  of  Calhoun's  time  serv- 
ing  and  restoration  of  his  political  fences ;  Von  Hoist  seems 
to  regard  it  as  the  natural  action  of  a  slaveholder.  It  would 
seem  that  Houston  was  nearer  right  and  that  pohticaJ  con- 
siderations and  not  convictions  caused  Calhoun  to  assume 
leadership.  After  all,  the  dearest  wish  of  his  life  was  the 
attainment  of  the  President's  Palace.  Seldom  has  a  man 
Bucceeded  in  reaching  that  goal  who  has  not  had  his  State  be- 
hind him,  or,  at  all  events,  has  not  had  the  indorsement 
of  his  own  political  party  in  his  own  State.  Calhoun  wrote 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  the  State  legislature  on 
Governor  Taylor's  message  which  was  adopted  in  December, 
1828,  and  made  pubUc  early  in  1829.'  For  a  time,  his 
authorship  was  kept  secret,  probably  because  it  might  have 
seemed  ill-fitting  for  the  Vice-President  to  affix  his  name  to 
a  document  justifying  the  annulment  of  an  act  of  Congress. 
I  Jefferson,  in  writing  the  KentuclQ'  Resolutions  of  1798, 
I  had  done  precisely  this  thing,  but  he,  too,  had  carefully  cov- 
I  ered  up  the  traces  of  his  participation.  The  nullification 
doctrine,  as  one  finds  it  in  the  "Exposition"  of  1828  ajid  in 
Calhoun's  speech  on  the  Force  Bill  in  1833,*  rests  on  the 
assumption  that  the  people  of  each  State  was  sovereign  at 

'The  "Bxpoiition"  and  "Heport"  of  them."  Amtriean  Hutorieol  Br- 
an printed  in  Cralie's  Woria  of  Cal-  vimt,  ziii.  311.  Frob&bly  CntUfi's  ten 
houn,  vi.  AcoordiiiB  to  the  "Prefsoe"  be«t  repreaanta  the  Uionghta  of  Cai- 
theee  mie  copied  "from  the  oiisinala  houn.  Sundry  resalutioiis  that  ^vn 
in  the  handwriting  of  die  author.  introduced  into  the  l^idktare  uc 
The  first  variei  aomewhat  from  the  printed  in  the  Southern  History  As- 
printed  copy."  The  "  Expoation''  aociatJQn'B  PuNicolum*.  iii.  212. 
and  "Report"  are  in  NUet'i  RtauUr  ■  The  1S33  speech  may  moot  tmnta- 
'and  in  the  official  puUicatioiia  of  ienUy  be  found  id  CBlbonn's  Watkt. 
Ctmgrvat  and  of  South  Carolina  (Ames's  ii,  197.  PosnUy  the  caae  is  moo 
Stalt  DocummU,  iv,  20).  R.  Bam-  deariy  etAted  in  ChuceUor  WiDiua 
well  Rhett,  wridns  in  1861,  Btatod  Harper's  addicaB  that  vaa  deliTaml 
that  the  "EipoaitioD"  wM  "sreatly  at  Columbia  on  September  20.  1830. 
altered  by  the  Committee.  .  .  .  Mr.  and  printed  in  1832  under  tfaa  title  cf 
Calhoun  had  nothing  to  do  with  tittoe  The  RetTttdt/  bu  Stale  JnltrponCuiL 
eorreetions   aod   I   know   iSeafiptovod  NvUifieation;  ttflaiiud  ami  aiaoe^ai. 
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the  time  of  the  ratification  of  the  Constitution  and,  in  ratify- 
ing that  instrument,  acted  in  its  separate  and  sovereign 
capacity.  The  Constitution,  therefore,  was  a  compact  to 
which  each  State  was  a  party  and  each  one  of  them  had  a 
right  to  judge  of  its  infractions  and  to  interpose  to  main- 
tain the  rights  of  the  people  of  the  State  within  its  limits. 
The  general  goverament  is  only  "the  joint  agent  of  two  , 
distinct  sovereignties"  and  the  Union  is  "a  union  of  States  | 
as  communities,  and  not  a  union  of  individuals"  and  there 
is  no  immediate  connection  between  individuals  and  the 
general  government.  It  followed,  therefore,  that  the  people 
of  a  State  in  its  sovereign  capacity  could  declare  an  act  of 
the  federal  government  null  and  void  and  not  binding  on 
it,  and  could  by  legislative  action  protect  the  citizens  of 
that  State  against  the  federal  govemmeat.  The  scene  of 
action  now  shifts  to  Washington  and  centres  about  the  person 

of  Daniel  Webster.  1 

The  history  of  Webster's  famous  series  of  speeches  which 
have  come  to  be  known  collectively  as  the  "  Reply  to  Hayne  " 
has  never  been  written,  although  they  were  probably  tH5~ 
most  famous  speeches  ever  dehvered  in  the  national  Senate.' 
The  usual  story  is  that  Senator  Foote  of  Connecticut  moved 
the  adoption  of  a  resolution  which  seemed  to  the  Westerners 
to  be  part  and  parcel  of  a  scheme  to  curb  migration  to  t^at 
region.  The  Westerners  objecting,  the  Southerners  thought 
they  saw  the  opportunity  to  separate  the  two  groups  of 

■  On  Webster  aee  Edward  Everett' b  of  the  CmuKtutton  (New  York.  190S) ; 

Workt  0}  Doniel  ffebater  (6  vola.,  Hob-  sod  Lodgo's   Wtlxter  in  the  American 

ton,  1851)  :   Fletcher  Webater's  PritaU  Statetmen  seriM.     Wheder'i  book  eon- 

Corravmdtnct   of   Daniel    W^ter    (2  tmins  &  sood  deal  at  legal  informatioD 

vols.,  Boaton,  1857) ;    T\e  Wrilingt  and  in  an  undarHtandable  form ;  but  Lodge'a  V 

Speecha  af  Daniel   Webiter   (National  Wtbtlfr  will  satiafy  the  need^  irf-aeailjc. 

Edition,     18     vols..     Boston,     1903) ;  every   one.     Peter   Barvey'i  Reminit- 

Van  Tyne'a  LeUtrt  of  Daniel  WOtttr  cencet   and   Aneedota   of  Darnel   Wd>- 

from   Documento    (New    York,    1902);  tter   (Boaton.   1877)  is  the  tribute   of 

O.   T.  Curtis'B  Lift  1^  Daniel  "Wtbtiet  an  old    friend;    but   oftentimea    lacka 

(2    voU..    New   Yoric.    1870);     E.    P.  vitality. 
Wheeler'a  Daniil  (febtKr,  (Ae  Expoandtr 
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Northerners  by  joining  forces  with  the  West.  In  his  first 
speech,  Senator  Hayne,'  whose  voice  was  described  as  like 
"morning's  music  on  the  air,"  confined  himself  to  justify- 
ing the  aggrieved  feelings  of  the  Westerners.  It  was  thai 
that  Webster  gently  drew  him  away  from  that  th^ne  into 
setting  forth  the  South  Carolina  doctrine  of  the  sovereignty 
of  the  people  of  the  States.  Having  achieved  this,  Webstw 
fell  upon  him  with  ."'!  the  might  of  his  power  of  mind  and 
of  speech  in  sentences  that  have  long  thrilled  the  American 
heart  and  might  well  be  repeated  every  Fourth  of  July 
after  the  reading  of  the  immortal  Declaration.  He  was 
really  replying  to  Calhoun  and  thg^guth  Carolinianfl,  and 
it  inay  well  be  that  the  whole  thing  was  a  shrewdly  devised 
scheme  to  provide  a  proper  setting  for  the  enunciation  of 
the  Union  doctrine.  The  Constitution,  Webster  declared, 
was  "the  people's  Constitution."  The  government  was 
the  people's  government ;  "madeforthepeople,  madeby  the 
people,  and  answerable  to  the  people.  .  .  .  The  general 
government  and  the  State  governments  derived  their  author- 
ity from  the  same  source."  In  cases  of  conflict  a  method 
of  relief  had  been  provided  in  the  Federal  Judiciary,  in 
frequent  elections,  and  in  the  power  of  amendment.  It 
cannot  be  overthrown  by  direct  assault  and  will  not  be 
"evaded,  undermined,  nullified"  if  the  representatives  of 
the  people  conscientiously  discharge  the  pubUc  trust  com- 
,  mitted  to  them. 

Andrew  Jackson  held  to  the  full  the  Soutlient  ideas  as 
to  the  undesirability  of  internal  improvements  at  federal 
expense.  He  thought  there  was  no  justification  to  raise  a 
surplus  revenue  by  taxation  of  goods  imported  into  the 

■  Theodore   D.   Jarvey'a   Sobert    T.  ton,  1878)  give  one  a  oertain   «iDO«n>l 

ffoinw    and    hit    T'lmo    (Now    York.  of  knowledge  of  South  Carolina  htlpm 

1909)   and  Pftul  H.   Hayne's  Livtt  of  And   feara.   but   Hayne   dmu'tw  mva 

.  .  .  Saync  ond  .  .  ■  I^oatt   (Charies-  more  extended  a 
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coiintiy.  He  distrusted  banks  and  bankers  and  espe- 
cially doubted  the  wisdom  and  good  faith  of  many  officials 
of  the  United  States  Bank.  In  all  these  matters,  he  agreed 
yiith^  the_  South  Carolinians  and  with  the  other  cotton 
.planters.  But  there  he  stopped.  He  had  saved  {be'Vnion 
at  New  Orleans  and  he  would  brook  no  interference  with  it. 
To  him  the  Union  was  sacred.  He  was  a  States'-rights 
man,  like  most  other  Southerners,  but  that  dogma  should 
never  be  used  to  justify  action  derogatory  to  the  continu- 
ance of  the  Union.  It  is  rather  singular  that  the  South 
Carolina  leaders  should  not  have  realized  what  Jackson's 
real  feelings  on  the  matter  were ;  but  most  of  them  had  no 
conception  of  the  strength  of  his  afFection  for  the  Union 
or  realized  the  length  to  which  he  would  go  in  the  perform- 
ance of  what  he  looked  upon  as  his  duty.     The  "Tariff  of 

--Abominations"  had  been  a  distinctly  Jacksonian  election- 
eering device,  but  the  leaders  of  Charleston  and  Columbia 

f  refused  to  see  in  it  anything  but  a  Northern  attempt  still 
further  to  tax  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Potomac.  The  election  of  Jackson  was  so  prob- 
able, however,  that  they  postponed  action  until  he  should  be 
in  the  presidential  mansion,  when  they  could  act  with  a 
freer  hand.^  For  two  years  afterwards,  there  was  a  strange 
calm  in  South  Carolina  which  was  ended  by  the  passage  of 
the  Adams  Tariff  of  1832.  Meantime  Jackson's  feelings 
had  been  aroused  against  the  chief  of  the  nullifiers,  or  the 
person  who  seemed  to  be  the  chief  of  the  nullifiers,  John  C. 
Calhoun,  then  Vice-President  of  the  United  States. 

In  1818,  at  the  time  of  Jackson's  raid  into  Florida  and 

■  In  rMolutionB  that  were  rabmittsd  Just,     modenite     and     impartaml     ad- 

to    tlu   South   CbioUdk   leBulatnre  in  iniikutr>tion  of  public  affkin";    Soulli- 

Dooembv,  182S.  ths  "h^ipy  d«ction"  em     Hiatory     AModktion'i     PuUio*- 

of  JsckaoD  is  sdv«rted  to  m  boldiDi  (tout,  iii,  216. 
out  "a  wdl-founded  bope  of  »  moie 

Dig^zec.y  Google. 
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the  execution  of  Arbuthnot  and  Ambrister,  Calhoun,  who 
/  was  then  Secretary  of  War,  had  proposed  in  Cabinet  meeting 
I  that  the  over  energetic  general  should  be  placed  under  an 
\  arrest  and  brought  before  a  military  court  of  inquiry. 
President  Monroe  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
except  the  Secretary  of  State,  had  felt  much  the  same  way 
as  had  Calhoun,  and  it  was  John  Quincy  Adams  who  single- 
handed  had  defended  Jackson  against  his  chief  and  all  the 
otbet  niembera  of  the  Uabinet,  and  had  gained  his  point. 
It  fell  to  Calhoun,  however,  to  communicate  the  decision  of 
the  government  to  Jackson  and  the  latter  had  concluded  that 
it  was  Calhoun  who  had  defended  him.  For  years  Jack- 
son and  Calhoun  maintained  the  friendhest  relations.  Cal- 
houn wrote  to  Jackson  in  1826  that  his  nameVould  be  found 
in  the  future,  "as  it  always  has  been  on  the  side  of  liberty 
and  your  country/'  and  Jackson,  on  his  part,  had  toasted 
Calhoun  as  "An  honest  man  —  the  noblest  work  of  God," 
Some  time  after  1824,  but  exactly  when  cannot  be  stated, 
and,  indeed,  is  immaterial,  those  around  Jackson  began  to 
hear  suggestions  that  it  was  Calhoun  who  had  been  Jack- 
son's enemy  in  1818.  The  first  authentic  information  of  this 
came  to  William  B.  Lewis  indirectly,  from  Crawford,  and, 
although  il  was  indirect,  it  "was  evidently  worthy  of  credence. 
Lewis  kept  this  knowledge  to  himself  for  a  year  or  so  until  it 
seemed  that  the  time  had  come  to  excite  President  Jackson's 
feelings  against  the  Vice-President.  Then  it  was  done  so 
craftily  that  the  General  could  not  fail  to  notice  it,  but  at 
the  same  time  was  not  in  any  way  aroused  to  take  Calhoun's 
.  .  part.  Hie  first  information  had  come  in  a  letter  from  J<^ 
\  ]  Foreytii,  who  merely  reported  what  Crawford  had  said  to 
ij  him.  Jackson  declared  that  he  could  take  no  notice  of 
the  matter  until  information  came  directly  from  Crawford. 
Thereupon,  he  was  written  to  and  he  replied  in  alm<»t  the 
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exact  language  of  the  letter  to  Forayih.  JackBon  forwarded 
Crawford's  letter  to  Calhoun  with  a  request  for  an  explana^ 
tion  and  received  one  or  more '  which,  however,  could  not 
explain  what  was  unexplainabte.  Jackson  now  was  fully 
convinced  of  "the  duplicity  &  insincerity  of  the  man, 
.  .  .  the  entire  want  of  those  high,  dignified,  &  honorable 
feelings  which  I  once  thought  he  possessed"  and  left  him  to 
"the  gnawings  of  a  guilty  conscience."  And  it  would  seem 
on  the  surface  that  there  was  some  reason  for  Jackson's 
Btigms,  for  when  John  C.  Hamilton,  who  had  Forsyth's 
letter  in  his  custody,  asked  Calhoim  whether  any  motion 
had  been  made  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  at  the  time  of  the 
Seminole  afFair  to  bring  Jackson  before  a  militaty  court, 
Calhoun  had  answered*  that  "no  such  motion  had  been 
made."  This  was  literally  true,  as  Calhoun  had  only  pro- 
posed or  suggested  that  Jackson's  conduct  should  be  in- 
quired into.  One  thing  was  certain,  that  Calhoun's  hopes 
of  succession  to  the  presidency  or,  indeed,  to  any  leading 
part  in  the  Democratic  organization,  were  entirely  at  an  end, 
tmtil  time  should  remove  Andrew  Jackson  from  his  hold 
on  the  partyf  What  effect  the  rupture  with  Calhoun  had  on 
Jackson's  treatment  of  nullification  is  by  no  means  clear. 
It  18  natural  to  suppose  that  the  irritation  he  certainly 
felt  toward  Calhoim  may  have  influenced  him ;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  absolutely  clear,  clear  as  anything  is  in 
history,  that  Andrew  Jackson  would  have  done  his  duty 
aa  he  saw  it,  and  long  before  this  time  his  devotion  to  the 

■  Bm    Corrttpottienet    between    Om,  Banntoa'a   account  which   fi   printMl 

^ndrtm   Jadttan    ami    John    C.    CiU-  on  the  preceding  page  diffen  somewhat 

Amtn,     Pmidertt     and     Vic^-Pretident  in  the   phraasolDgy,   Cilhoun  denying 

tff  the   U.   Statew   (Wuhinston,   1831);  that   the  propriety  of   arreetJns  0«n- 

reprinted  in  the  "Appendix"  to  Crallf'B  era!    Jackson    was    "discussed."     Tbo 

Wort*  of  John  C.  CMoun,  vol.  vl.  episode  is  treated  at  length  in  Mdgs's 

'UOtt't  Wetkly  BegitUr.  xl,  p.  42.  Calhtnui.   i.   401.     Bassett  in   his  A»- 

Thia  la  Calhoun's  own   statement   of  dr«u   Jaekaon   (ii,   602-512)    givee   br 

th«      oonveiMtioii      with      Hamiltoo.  far  the  best  sooount  of  thi«  intiigue. 
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Union  had  been  clearly  expreseed.  Jackson's  diction  and 
grammar  are  not  often  those  of  the  schoolmaster,  but  wh^ 
his  mind  was  excited,  he  could  express  himself  so  plainly 
that  few  persons  could  misunderstand  him,  notwithstanding 
faults  of  punctuation,  spelling,  and  grammar.  It  was  in  a 
letter  to  his  wife's  nephew  and  his  old  comrade  in  arms, 
General  John  Coffee,  that  he  wrote  it  was  absurd  to  bold  that 
"a  state  has  a  right  to  secede  &  destroy  this  union  .  .  . 
or  nullify  the  laws  of  the  union.  .  .  .  The  people  are  the 
sovereigns,  they  can  altar  &  amend  .  .  .  but  the  moral 
obligatioQS  is  binding  upon  all  to  fulfill  the  obligationa.  .  .  . 
Therefore,  when  a  faction  in  a  state  attempts  to  nullif}' 
a  constitutional  law  of  congress  .  .  .  the  ballance  of  the 
people  composing  this  union  have  a  perfect  right  to  coerce 
them  to  obedience."  '  He  had  a  passionate  love  for  the 
Union,  "The  union  must  be  preservsd  ...  I  will  die  with 
the  union."  That  his  own  people  could  have  misundei^ 
stood  him  seems  almost  incredible;  but  Jackson  had  a 
sphinx-like  capacity  for  concealing  his  thoughts  until 
the  time  came  to  exhibit  them.  As  he  wrote  to  a  friend  in 
the  midst  of  the  bank  contest,  a  military  man  keeps  his 
army  in  reserve  until  the  time  comes  to  use  it.  Partly  to 
discover  his  thoughts  and  partly  to  pledge  him  to  them- 
selves, the  Southerners  got  up  a  banquet  on  the  aoniversary 
of  Jefferson's  birth  and  invited  Jackson  to  be  the  guest  of 
honor.  He  took  his  place  at  the  ta')le  and  when  the  time 
came  stood  up,  and,  to  the  dismay  of  his  hearers,  proposed 
a  toast  "Our  federal  union,  —  it  must  be  preserved!" 
How  any  one  could  have  misinterpreted  his  sentiment  afto* 
that  is  a  mystery,  but  they  tried  to  explain  bis  words  to 
mean  much  the  same  as  their  own.*    On  May  1,  1833,  Jacfc- 

>  Avimean  Hiitorical  irooanne.  iv,       li,  MQ,  S7D. 
236.   237.   Oivm    in    put  wjtb    some  >  Benry    BamBrd,    writinK    in    In* 

ahansea  in  BMntt'a    Andrew  Jaekion,      jouni«l  &t  Beuifort,  South 
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son  wrote  to  an  humble  relative  who  had  not  got  the  precise 
office  he  had  wished  and  having  explained  that,  went  on  to 
say  something  about  nulliiication,  for  its  "actors  and 
exciters"  will  be  execrated  by  the  people  and  "Haman's 
gallows  ought  to  be  the  fate  of  all  such  ambitious  men, 
■who  would  involve  their  country  in  civil  wars  .  .  .  that 
they  might  reign  and  ride  on  its  whirlwinds  and  direct  the 
storm."  It  was  in  this  letter,  too,  that  Jackson  wrote  that 
the  tariff  was  only  the  pretext  for  nullification,  which  had 
disunion  and  a  Southern  confederacy  as  its  real  object; 
the  "next  pretext  will  be  the  negro,  or  slavery,  question."  * 
For  a  couple  of  years  the  nullifiers  kept  quiet  until  in 
1832  the  passage  of  the  new  tariff  law  seemed  to  give  them 
a  chance  to  renew  the  agitation.  The  act  of  1832  was  prob- 
ably the  moat  equitable  tariff  law  that  had  been  passed  for 
twenty  years ;  but  owing  to  the  necessity  of  securing  major- 
ity votes  in  CongresB  its  provisions  were  not  such  as  would 
commend  themselves  to  any  OQe  political  party  or  group.* 
In  other  words,  it  was  a  compromise  and,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  had  not  gone  far  enougli  to  satisfy  those  who  dreaded 
a  surplus  because  of  its  effect  on  the  morals  of  poUticians. 
Nor  had  it  at  all  satisfied  those  who  held  what  J.  Q.  Adams 
was  pleased  to  call  the  "  Mulatto  doctrine  of  political  econ- 
omy," *  which  was  that  two-thirds  of  the  federal  revenue 

April  30,  1833,  Btalwi  Uist  the  "leading  badsra  can  be  beat  seen  Id  An  Bxpoti- 
men  of  tliu  State  had  the  surest  Hon  of  the  UntQuai.  Vn^vtl  and  Op- 
pledges  that  Jackson  was  with  them  pruiioc  Operation  of  (Ae  pmcnl  tariff 
in  their  viewi  of  the  Constitution.  lytlem  in  rdation  to  Iron,  Wool,  Hemp, 
.  .  .  Their  hatred  of  him  amounts  to  Paper  .  .  .  bv  a  Seleel  Committee  ap- 
madneas."  Marvtand  Hittmicai  Maga-  pointed  bu  f^  Free  Trade  ConvenHon 
tine,  ziii.  361.  (Philadelphia,  1832). 

■  MMwaehluetta       Historical       Bo-  '  American    Bietorietd    Reti^te,     xi, 

ciety'a  Proeeadingt.  viii,   172,  and  2nd  340.     The  phraae  "Mulatto  dodiine" 

Scries,  vol.  jav,  371.  refers  to   the   "forty  bale  theory"  of 

>8ee   MvMachusetts   Biatorical   So-  McDuffie    of    South    Carolina:— "If 

ciety'a  Proceedinoi  for  December,  1905,  the   duties  upon   imports  were  levied 

and     Brooks     Adams's     Introduction  in  kind,  and  the  planters  made  their 

to   The  DegradaUon  of  Vie  Democratic  own  exchanges  wiUi  the  foreign  manu- 

Idta.    Tbs  id«aa  of  the  Northern  free  faotureis,     without    the    intwrention 
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being  derived  from  a  tax  on  imported  goods,  some  of  which 
were  used  in  the  Southern  States,  was  really  "a  tax  upon 
the  export  of  Cotton!"  It  makes  no  difference  whatever 
whether  the  law  was  harmful  to  Southern  interests  or  not, 
a  majority  of  the  ruling  class  in  South  Carolina  believed 
that  it  was  injiuious.  When  the  legislature  met,  it  was 
clear  that  the  majority  was  distinctly  on  the  side  of  State 
interposition.'  With  some  difficulty,  two-thirds  of  the 
legislature  voted  to  call  a  State  convention  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  condition  of  affairs  and  taking  such  action 
in  the  name  of  the  sovereign  people  of  South  Carolina  as 
seemed  best  in  the  circumstances.  As  the  election  of 
members  of  the  convention  was  conducted  on  the  same  rules 
that  prevailed  as  to  the  election  of  members  of  the  legisla- 
ture, it  represented  precisely  the  same  mass  of  opinion. 
The  Union  men  or  anti-nullifiers  took  a  lukewarm  part  in 
the  election  because  the  case  seemed  to  be  pre-judged. 
The  nuUifiers  had  a  great  majority  and  were  able  to  cany 
their  desires  into  action  without  very  much  discussion  and 

coUur  of  money  ot  aonunerd^  •gmto,  Pmtpecl   Btfort   tJt;    or   S^iOiav*   ok 

tba  moat  UAnBoetinc  would  perceive  the  Lait  Ueuage  of  Ihi  PrtaidaiU  vf  On 

that    tiie    import    dutiee   were    direct  UniUd       Siala    .  .  .     Sir       AritUda 

taiea    upon    the    productione    of    the  (Charleaton,      1S32).     McDulBe'*     le- 

plantera.     If.  for  aumple.  forty  bales  port  should  be  read  by  erery  ekadcat 

of  cottfULjTere  taken  out  of  erray  hun-  Trho  wisha  to  underatuid  the  Soatb- 

dred  when  it  paawd  the  cuitomhouio,  era  point  of  view  and  may  be  reb- 

jlioing  alwoad.  it  would  be   impoadble  farced  by  a  pasaa^  in  one  of  Cathnmi'i 

|i  for  them  to  obtun  any  larger  quantity  letten    in    American     Historieal    A». 

Ijof  goods   for  the  remaining   sixty,  in  sociation's  Report  (or  I8S0,  vol.  fi,  pp. 

I  consequence  of  this  levy;    because  the  401-404. 

(I amenta     of     the     Oovemment     would  'Various  details  —  mostly   of  )it& 

cany  the  other  forty  into  the  foreign  historical    value  —  can    be    fomtd    ia 

market,    and,    of    oourse,    the   supply  Henry  D.  Capers'  Lift  atid   Timm  it 

would   be   undiminished"    (fiouse   Ae-  C.   O.   Mtmminifer    (Richmond.    18S1 

porU.  22nd  Cong.,  Ist  Seat.,  No.  279).  pp.    37    and    (ol.) ;     W.    J.    GraysoB'* 

Ad  interesUng  critique  of  this  report  Jamet   Ltntit   PtHoru.      A   Biofrmplm 

is  the  speech  of  Nathan  Ai^eton  of  tal   SkeIcA    (New    York,    ISfld);     a»d 

Masiachusetta   of    May   30,    1S33,   in  "George    MoDufGe"    in    J.    H.    Cte- 

Oales  A  Seaton's  RegUUr  of  Dtbata,  liide,    Jr.'s   JdA«MU    4   J.    H.    Ctf 

via,  Pt.  iii,  8188;    also  printed  sepa.  lule  (Colniabia,  8.  C,  IBIO)  p.  aOB  and 

rstely.    The     eztieme     South     Caro-  led. 
lina  view  ia  suocinatly  set  fortli  in  Tht 
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■without  any  delay.  The  convention  met  November  19, 
1832,  and  passed  a  Nullification  Ordinancg  declaring  the 
federal  tariff  act  of  1832  to  be  null  and^YoifL- ..They  also 
caUed  upon  the  State  legislature  to  pass  the  necessary  laws 
to  protect  the  people  in  their  disobedience  to  the  federal 
law  and  to  prevent  the  United  States  authorities  from 
enforcing  it.  The  legislature  at  once  responded  and  passed 
a  series  of  laws  that  were  most  comprehensive  and  well 
designed  to  produce  the'  results  that  were  aimed  at.  It 
authorized  the  raiMnf;_of_a^  volunteer  military  force  and 
appropriated  money  for  the  purchase  of  arms.  The  legis- 
lature also  adopted  resolutions  declaring  it  to  be  expedient 
"that  a  Convention  of  the  States  be  called"  to  consider 
qu^ions  that  iiad  arisen  "between  the  States  of  the  con- 
federacy and  the  General  Government" ;  but  this  plan  met 
with  sUght  favor. 

Senator  Hayne  now  became  governor  of  South  Carolina 
and  exchanged  speech-making  for  the  administration  of  the 
State  in  one  of  the  three  most  critical  times  in  its  history. 
He  took  the  necessary  steps  to  enroll  and  train  a  military 
force,  a  portion  of  which  consisted  of  mounted  minute 
patrolmen.  How  effective  this  force  was,  or  would  have 
been  had  it  ever  been  properly  suppUed  with  arms  and 
trained,  we  cannot  say.'  We  have  definite  information 
as  to  it,  but  as  to  the  opposing  forces  provided  by  the  Union- 
ists, possibly  in  a  more  inchoate  condition,  we  have  no 
tangible  information,  except  that  the  Union  men  were 
feared  by  the  nullifiers.  How  much  this  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  the  Union  men  had  the  confidence  of  President 
Jackson  is  not  perfectly  clear.  Jackson  was  in  secret  corre- 
spondence with  Poinsett  and  some  other  leading  Unionist 
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men  in  the  State.  He  made  provision  for  the  assembling 
of  large  forces  and  for  providing  them  with  arms,  but  also 
insisted  that  these  should  be  kept  from  sight  until  the  time 
came  to  act.  He  sent  a  few  hundred  soldiers  to  Charles- 
ton, an  extra  revenue  cutter  or  two,  a  ship  of  war,  and, 
much  more  important  than  any  of  these,  General  Win- 
field  ,§i!Ott,  who  certainly  performed  a  very  useful  task  in 
heartening  the  anti-nuUifiers,  making  plans  for  military 
movements,  and  in  keeping  the  iron  hand  veiy  well  con- 
cealed within  the  military  glove,  —  although  the  presence 
of  the  military  glove  was  quite  evident.  Nathanid  Jarvis, 
a  Massachusetts  man,  happened  to  arrive  off  Charleston 
harbor  in  the  Spanish  brig  Hermom  from  Havana  on  the 
first  day  of  February,  1833.  When  within  three  miles  of 
the  port,  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  AleH  ran  along- 
side and  ordered  the  captain  to  drop  anchor  until  he  could 
give  bonds  to  secure  the  duties  on  his  cargo  or  pay  the  prob- 
able amount  in  dollars.  Jarvis  describes  the  condition 
of  affairs  at  Charleston  after  his  landing  as  "  nigh  rebellion 
as  one  could  well  be  without  having  made  any  overt  acts."  ' 
The  other  Cotton  States  showed  slight  sympathy  with 
South  Carolina  and  no  intention  of  following  her  into  nulli- 
fication. In  Virginia  the  planters  of  the  old  tide-water 
region  seemed  to  agree  with  the  nuUifiers,  but  th^  were 
held  in  check  by  the  members  of  the  legislature  from  the 
western  counties,  and  all  that  they  could  do  was  to  secure 
the  appointment  of  a  "commissioner"  to  go  to  South 
Carolina  and  ask  her  to  take  more  time.  North  Carolina 
was  opposed  to  both  her  neighbors,  one  of  her  leading  men, 
William  Gaston,  declaring  that  it  would  be  better  for  her 
to  "personate  the  drowsy  hero  of  Washington  Irving,  than 

>  Joitmia  kept  by  NftUuuiel  Jarvia      J.  8tfll6'a  lAf«  amd  S«nk«  «f  Jed  fi. 
<rf  m  taip  to  HkvaD»  and  return   by      FoitutU, 
way  ol  ChariasUm.    8m  alw  CbadM 
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excite  the  mingled  horror  and  ridicule  of  mankind  by  repre- 
senting the  combined  characters  of  Captain  Bobadil  and 
Cataline." '  In  January,  1833,  Jackson  asked  for  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  giving  him  powers  adequate  to  meet  the  crisis, 
and  he  had  already  issued  a  proclamation,  December  10, 1832, 
informing  the  people  of  his  "native  State,"  as  he  always 
regarded  South  Carolina,  that  "  Disunion  by  armed  force 
is  treason.  Are  you  really  ready  to  incur  its  guilt?  .  .  . 
On  your  unhappy  State  will  inevitably  fall  all  the  evils  of 
the  conflict  you  force  upon  the  Government  of  your  country. 
It  can  not  accede  to  the  mad  project  of  disunion,  of  which 
you  would  be  the  first  victims.  Its  First  Magistrate  can 
not,  if  he  would,  avoid  the  performance  of  his  duty."  *  ^e 
also  suggested  a  modification  of  the  tariff  system.  In  point 
of  fact  very  many  good  people  at  the  time  were  convinced 
that  protection  had  been  carried  too  far  and  should  be 
abated.  This  opinion  had  been  growing  regardless  of 
South  Carolina  nullification,  which,  however,  brought  tariff 
revision  within  the  range  of  practical  politics  at  that  precise 
moment.  For  once.  Clay,  Calhounj  and  Webster  acted 
together;  the  first  named  to  save  what  he  could  of  the 
American  System,  the  second  to  rescue  his  fellow  nullifiers 
from  the  edge  of  Jackson's  wrath,  and  the  third  to  preserve 
the  Union.  The  result  was  that  the  Force  Bill  and  Clay's 
Compromise  Tariff  were  passed  at  the  same  time  and 
approved  by  Freaident  Jackson.'    And  this  was  the  end, 

"  CompiDmiBe  TarifF"   provided  for  a 

sroduai  i«duotioa  of  dutiea  Bpread  over 

awt.  tea   yean,   nue-tenth   of   the   ariatinf 

'Thsee  exact  ideaa  in  difForent  Ian-  duties  abova  "twenty  per  cantum  on 
■WV  may  be  found  in  Lincoln's  First  the  valuo  thereof"  to  be  talceit  off 
InaugUTVl;  aae  RichanlsoQ'B  Jtfcf-  every  other  year  until  1841.  when  one- 
»ogtt  and  Papert.  vi,  p.  II.  half  at  the  reaidue  should  be  removed, 

'  P.  L.  Nimbaum  has  brousht  the  and  in  IS42,  the  other  half,  bringing 
leadinE  facta  together  within  reason-  the  tsrilt  down  to  the  horisontal  nt« 
able  compass  in  TH»  South  AtlanUe  at  twenty  per  cent.  Bee  SlatuUt  «t 
Quarterly     for     October.     1912.     The      Largt,   iv,   029.      Tlie  other    law  was 
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for  the  South  Carolina  nuUifiers,  having  achieved  a  part 
of  their  desire  in  securing  an  important  modification  of 
the  tariff,  held  a  somewhat  informal  meeting  of  the  Con- 
vention, advised  the  executive  officers  not  to  oiforce  the 
nullifying  ordinance,  and  substituted  for  it  an  ordinance 
nullifying  the  Force  Act.'  They  undoubtedly  agreed  with 
Henry  L.  Pinckney  that  "the  Genius  of  Carolina"  had 
planted  itself  firmly  upon  the  federal  Constitution  and  with 
the  Kentucky  Resolutions  in  one  band  and  the  palmetto 
banner  in  the  other,  had  proclaimed  resistance  to  the  Wash- 
ington government.  "Yes,  Volunteers,  you  have  saved 
the  State.  Your  firmness  and  constancy  have  given  us  the 
victory.  The  doctrine  of  Niillification,  once  the  theme  of 
ridicule,  is  now  the  theme  of  praise.  The  State  of  South 
Carolina,  lately  so  fettered  and  d^raded,  is  now  honoured 
■  and  respected,  and,  in  saving  her,  you  have  saved  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  Union."  *  In  the  future,  as  another 
orator  declared,  South  Carolina  would  come  before  Congress 
"not  as  a  suppliant,  but  as  an  equal." 


entitled  "An  Act  furtbei  to  provide 
/or  the  Ctdlection  ot  Duties  on  Im- 
porta"  libid.,  iv,  632).  It  waa  com- 
monly called  tbe  "Force  Bill"  and. 
likg  the  pntcedinx  B^>  *»  approved 
on  March  2,  1S33.  It  gave  great  dia- 
cretionaiy  poirer  to  the  I^eodent  aa 
to  the  detsiU  ot  collection  and  author- 
iied  him  to  use  the  forces  of  the  Dnited 
States  practically  in  any  way  he  saw 
Et  to  enforce  tbe  federal  laws  "until 
the  end  of  the  next  seosioa  of  Con- 


■  The  moat  important  of  the  Nullifi- 
cation documenta  were  iinbliabed  in 
1834  by  the  State  tA  Tif  nnaifihiiw  tTi 
under  tbe  title,  — iSTalc  Papert  tf  NuOi- 
ficaiion-  The  "  Journal  ot  the  Conven- 
tion "it  on  pp.  296-375:  the"Repact'' 
or  "  ExiioBition  "  on  p.  1 ;  and  tbe  bodr 
of  the  book  oontains  tbe  anawerins  mo- 
lutions  of  Maine  and  the  other  Statia. 
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NOTE 

Cottoa.  —  The  %ure9  of  production  in  the  following  table  ore 
drawn  from  Levi  Woodbury's  report '  and  the  prices  from  Watkina's 
paper.* 

Cotton  Crop  or  m  Onttbd  SrATsa  in  Miluoim  ot  Foumw 
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Grand  Total  .     - 
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Price   per  lb.   at 
New  York  .     - 

26 

44 
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14.32 

12.19 

12.33 

12'.S0 

In  18tS  the  total  produatiOD  of  cotton  io  the  United  Statei  waa  <r 
pounds  and  in  1860  was  avvt  t«ro  biUionl. 

Bee  alao  diagram  in  Hairjr  Hammood'a  8oa&  Carolina,  13. 


>It  it  entitled  "Cotton,  CnllJTa- 
tioD,  MMiufactute.  and  ForeigD  Tnde 
o("  aatf  forna  No.  140  of  the  Hmue 
Execiitixt  DoqmiuMa  (S4th  Con(., 
1st  Seea.,)  and  ia  most  aadlr  used  In 
the  Wrilina*  of  Levi  Woodbtav,  lii. 
246.  Matthew  B.  Hammond'a  "The 
Cotton  Industiy"  in  the  PiMieoHoiu 
at  Ike  Amerioan  Eoonomla  Aaaoda- 
tion  (New  BeilM,  No.  1)  U  the  remit 


ol  (reat  labor  and  is  extremely  oMful. 
■JamM  L.  Watldne's  "Production 
and  Prioe  of  Cotton  for  One  Hun- 
dred Years"  is  in  the  publicationB  of 
the  Depaitaient  of  Agriculture.  Jlfu- 
etUatuvM  Saitt,  Bulletin  No.  9. 
Very  uarful  oondenaed  tables  showing 
both  productiOD  and  pricee  are  in 
The  SauA  in  Me  BvUdmg  of  Ma  Ifatiim, 
T.  211,  431-434. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  BANK  AND  THE  PANIC  OP  1837 

Apabt  from  the  offices  and  the  struggle  with  the 
'  nuUifiera,  the  main  interest  in  Jackson's  administrations 
has  to  do  with  financial  matters.  It  was  inevitable  that 
this  should  be  the  case  because,  by  1829,  the  country  had 
recovered  from  the  long  period  of  depression  that  began  with 
the  embargo,  and  in  every  year  of  his  term  of  office  business 
activity  was  greater  than  in  any  preceding  twelve  months. 
A  reaction  from  this  period  of  agricultural  and  industrial 
expansion  was  inevitable,  but  it  must  be  said  that  both  the 
going  up  and  the  coming  down  were  greatly  hastened  by 
the  actions  of  the  President.  Jackson,  hims^,  had  never 
had  anything  that  could  be  remotely  termed  a  business 
education.  He  had  a  plantation  and  slaves,  but  his  income 
for  the  most  part  had  been  derived  from  offices  that  lie  had 
held  and  especially  in  the  later  years  from  his  position  in  the 
army.  As  a  frontiersman,  he  regarded  credit  and  banks  as 
something  provided  by  nature  and  the  government  for  the 
benefit  of  the  converter  of  new  lands  to  the  uses  of  civiliza^ 
tioD.  There  is  something  fascinating  in  the  ingraiuonmess 
of  the  frontiersman  in  these  matters.*  He  has  no  objecticm 
whatever  to  the  establishment  of  banks  by  the  State  or  by 
individuals  and  at  once  proceeds  to  borrow  money,  givii^  a 
mortgage  on  bis  crops  and  lands  in  return.     As  the  people 

'  In  the  followlttg  aotdyiiH  I  hsve  Btatememt   id    these    pBTm(imi>ha  BMt 

■rea,tiy  profited  by  convemtioiu  with  be  oharEod  to  me  and  not  to  Ihufi—w 

Profesaor    E.    E.    Dais    ot    Oklahoma  Dais. 
Univenity:    but  all  eiron  ot  fact  or 
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come  from  the  East,  as  the  forest  is  cleared  away  and  the 
ground  brought  under  cultivation,  hia  property  will  double, 
treble,  or  quadruple  in  value.  To  him  it  is  worth  not  what 
he  paid  for  it  or  what  he  could  sell  it  for  at  the  moment,  but 
what  he  can  obtain  for  it  in  eight  or  ten  years'  time,  if  every* 
thing  goes  well.  To  him  time  is  no  object :  in  the  spring 
he  plows  and  plants  and  through  the  summer  and  into  the 
early  autumn  watches  the  forces  of  nature  bringing  the  crops 
to  fruition  with  a  little  hoeing  or  cultivating,  now  and  then ; 
and  in  the  autumn  he  collects  the  reward  of  bis  labor  and 
of  nature's  work.  As  he  joyfully  ponders  the  affairs  of 
his  farm  or  plantation,  it  appears  certain  that  if  he  can 
clear  more  land  and  employ  more  labor  he  will  gain  ever 
increasing  returns.  It  is  at  this  point  that  he  goes  to  a 
banker  to  borrow  money  and  finds  the  man  of  the  counter 
possessed  of  a  "horror  of  land,"  ^  for  it  is  difficult  to  handle 
if  taken  on  execution.  Moreover  the  banker  is  ill  appre- 
ciative of  future  land  values.  He  will  loan  money  only  on 
a  portion  of  the  actual  selling  value  of  the  land  at  the  mo- 
ment. And  then  the  banker  will  sharply  limit  the  duration 
of  his  loan  to  three  months  or  possibly  to  'six.  Farm  im- 
provements mature  slowly,  and  when  the  time  for  payment 
comes  the  frontiersman  sees  no  reason  for  haste.  The 
land  is  constantly  improving  in  value,  and  the  bank,  there- 
fore, is  perfecUy  secure.  The  interest  will  go  on,  com  or 
cotton  will  be  much  higher  in  thirty  days  or  in  two  or  three 
months;  why  not  postpone  the  payment,  therefore,  espe- 
cially as  money  is  a  little  scarce  at  the  moment,  the  demand 
for  labor  on  the  farm  urgent,  and  travelling  difficult  ?  To 
the  banker,  the  aspect  of  things  is  very  different ;  his  obliga^ 
tioDS  must  be  met  on  the  moment  and,  therefore,  if  the  debtor 
cannot  or  does  not  pay  what  he  has  promised,  the  only 

■Tlik  ii  Biddle'i  phiM*  hi  ■  IoHmt  d«ted  D«aamber  3S.  183S. 
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thing  to  do  is  to  take  the  property  that  was  mortgaged  as 
security  and  sell  it  for  what  it  will  bring.  There  was  thus 
a  wide  gulf  between  the  ideas  of  the  farm  and  of  the  bank. 
Furthermore  there  was  tittle  capital  in  newly  settled  r^ons 
that  was  not  already  invested  in  land ;  the  capital  for  new 
enterprises  necessarily  came  from  the  older  settled  parts 
of  the  country.  It  seemed,  therefore,  as  if  a  few  capitalists, 
living  afar  off,  were  consiiming  the  fruits  of  the  farmere' 
labors.  Jackson  sets  forth  the  frontier  view  in  his  lettos. 
He  declared  that  banks-  are  capitalistic  Institutions  whose 
sole  function  is  to  make  money,  and  capitalists  imited  in 
corporations  are  devoid  of  ideals.  In  short,  according  to 
him  a  bank  is  not  a  charitable  institution  as  it  should  be, 
but  one  where  profit  is  the  sole  object  even  at  the  cost  of 
oppression  to  the  people.  Somewhat  similar  ideas  as  to 
banks  and  bankers  were  held  by  most  people  throughout  the 
country,  even  in  the  Old  Thirteen.  To  them  there  was  some- 
thing obscure  in  the  workings  of  financial  concerns  and  the 
word  "credit"  possessed  little  meaning.  A  banker  or  a 
bank  opened  an  office,  issued  notes  in  exchange  for  mort- 
gages or  other'  collateral  security,  and  demanded  interest 
oftentimes  at  a  high  rate,  from  twelve  to  twenty-five  per 
cent  a  year.  The  borrower  took  the  notes  and  immediately 
paid  them  out  to  the  government  for  more  land  or  to  a 
trader  for  more  stock  or  slaves.  It  seemed  as  if  nothing 
had  been  transmuted  into  something,  lands,  cattle,  or  labor; 
and  the  only  person  to  profit  immediately  was  the  banker, 
and  thus  he  who  had  contributed  nothing  tangible  was  the 
first  person  to  be  rewarded.  It  is  true  that  the  banker  was 
required  by  law  to  have  on  hand  a  certain  amount  of  gold 
and  silver  uid  oftentimes  he  was  obliged  to  redeem  in  specie 
all  of  his  notes  that  were  presented  to  him ;  but  he  issued 
notes  seemingly  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  amount  of  epecae 
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in  hia  possession,  six  or  eight  times  as  much  and  frequently 
more.  The  way  for  a  frontier  community  to  deal  with  this 
problem  was  for  itself  to  establish  a  bank,  preferably  one 
that  should  be  regulated  by  local  law  and  would  be  respon- 
sible to  local  opinion.  There  were  three  general  types  of 
banks:  (1)  private  banks  that  lived  solely  on  the  credit 
of  the  bankers,  (2)  local  banks  that  were  established  imder 
some  "free  banking  law"  that  involved  some  kind  of  Buper> 
vision  by  the  State  government  and,  in  some  cases,  were 
more  or  less  closely  connected  with  the  loan  system  of  the 
State  by  requiring  State  bonds  as  a  basis  of  the  bank  note 
circulation,  and  (3)  a  State  bank  that  was  sometimes  a 
part  of  the  treasury  organization  and  in  other  cases  was 
closely  connected  with  the  State  fiscal  system.^  The  State 
banks  often  had  branches  in  different  parts  of  the  State 
and  thus  brought  the  benefits  of  banking  to  every  one. 

Of  the  banks  described  above,  the  first  were  the  famous 
"wildcat  banks"  which  consisted  of  little  more  than  a 
banker  or  two,  a  valise  or  trunk  filled  with  printed  bank 
notes  of  their  own  issue,  and  an  office  with  the  smallest 
amount  of  furniture.'  When  one  of.  these  banks  or  insti- 
tutions bad  achieved  a  moderate  amount  of  success,  it  turned 
into  a  more  settled  form  of  bank,  and  when  it  failed,  the 

'  State   oimenhip    of   baoka   north  17.   1013.    Oenhom  Flagg  has  bodm- 

of  Mason  and  Diion'a  line  and  east  of  thiDK  to  say  on  the  subject  in  niinoi* 

the   mountsinB   wai    eonfined    to    the  State     Historical     Society's     Trmuac- 

yean   1789-1812;    in   the   Old   South  li'irru,  for  1910,  p.  32.     For  Ohio,  see 

it  ccHitinued  until  1861 ;   in  the  North-  C.  C.  Huntington's  article  in  Uie  Ohio 

west   the    Erealevt    activity    wm    be-  Ardiaalooieal  and  /fufnrteai  QuarUrlti 

tween    1820    and    1867,    and    in   the  for  July.   1016.     R.  Hildrsth'i  Baidct, 

Bouthweet  from  1824  to  1840.  Banking,   and  Paptr  Ctirrtncim   (Boa- 

■See  Logan  Esarpy's  "State  Bank-  ton.      1840)     is     a      eontempOTBDeoua 

inB  in  Indiana"  in  Indiana  Uniimrnly  aoeount.  and  the  sixth  chapter  of  Sum- 

Studin,  No.  15.  —  the  "  Bibliosraphy "  ner's  A-ndrtia  Jackton  is  a  ludd  and 
Kt  the  end  will  point  the  way  to  a  study    .  unsympathetic     account     of     banking 

of  state  banking  in  general ;    and  Q.  in     Kentucky     and     Tenneaaee.     The 

W.  Dowria'a  "Development  of  Bank-  statement  in  S.  Dean's  Hulnvq/AiNk- 

ing   in   Jllinois,    1817-1863"    in    Uni-  inff,  160  178,  ig  dear  and  brief. 
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whole  establishment  disappeared.  Of  the  banks  that  were 
more  or  less  under  State  control  some,  as  in  Massachoaetts, 
joined  to  put  pressure  upon  any  banks  that  were  dilatory 
in  redeeming  their  paper  issues ; '  or,  as  in  New  York,  they 
contributed  specie  to  a  safety  fund  that  was  administered 
by  the  State  for  the  redemption  of  the  notes  of  any  New 
York  bank  that  failed  to  redeem  its  paper  ;*  or  thar  circula- 
tion was  founded  on  State  bonds  and  administered  more  or 
less  by  a  State  functionary,  as  was  the  case  in  Indiuia  undo- 
the  Bank  Act  of  1852.  There  was  little  to  choose  between 
these  systems  as  systems,  for  their  success  depended  upon 
the  efficient  administration  of  them  by  some  office  or 
officers.  The  State  banks,  so  called,  were  really  parts  of 
the  State  financial  administration :  they  received  the  taxes 
and  other  public  moneys,  kept  them,  and  paid  them  out  on 
order  of  the  proper  official.  Their  capital  was  based  on 
State  loans  besides  the  public  funds,  and  in  some  cases 
they  were  to  lend  money  on  mortgage  to  land  ownets, 
generally  in  proportion  to  the  political  strength  of  the 
variouB  parts  of  the  State.  The  Bank  of  South  Carolina 
had  been  founded  to  preserve  the  land  owners  of  that 
State  from  ruin  and  had  accomplished  that  design.  From 
the  beginning,  it  had  as  a  rule  been  well  managed,  and, 
as  was  tbe  case  with  the  State  bank  of  Virginia,  remained 
an  efficient  institution  down  to  1861.  One  reason  for  the 
reestablishment  of  these  public  banks  was  a  feeling  that 
the  State  as  a  political  entity  should  reap  some  of  the 
harvest  to  be  gained  from  the  use  of  credit  facilities. 
This  view  left  out  of  accoxmt   entirely  the  fact  that  any 

<TbiB     WM     called     the     "Suffolk  graph*   u  to  tiis  Suffolk   Buk  Bjrt- 

BKik  System"  from  the  name  of  the  tern  are  reprinbed  in  Gougo'e  Joumti 

btmk  that  acted  ae  agent.    See  Nathan  of  Bankitv.  34- 

AppletoD'e  Rtmarkt   on  Currttteg  latd  ■  D.    R.    Dewey'a    Fiitaiteial    Bit- 

BonMno    (Boston,    1841).    The    pan-  tarv  <^  llie  UnOai  aiatm,  % «t. 
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proper  use  of  credit  is  simply  the  employment  of  the 
strength  of  a  community  for  its  good.  The  banker  is 
simply  a  distributive  agent  for  the  community  in  securing 
the  best  employment  of  its  faculties. 

As  one  period  of  business  inflation  and  of  hard  times  suc- 
ceeded another,  the  number  of  banks  went  up  and  down. 
The  demise  of  the  old  Bank  of  the  United  States  in  1811 
led  to  the  establishment  of  many  local  banks.  The  govern- 
ment was  obliged  to  make  use  of  these  to  carry  on  its  finan- 
cial business  and  in  the  extiemely  difficult  years  of  1814  and 
1815  suffered  heavy  losses.  It  was  to  obviate  these  that  the 
Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  was  founded  in  1816.' 
Hie  federal  government  was  to  own  stock  in  this  in- 
stitution, deposit  in  it  all  its  receipts,  and  give  over  to 
the  Bank  the  management  of  its  loans  and  pensions.  Be- 
sides managing  these,  the  Bank  was  to  keep  the  government 
moneys  and  pay  them  out  on  drafts  from  the  proper  officials 
and  transfer  the  pubUc  funds  from  one  part  of  the  country 
1  to  the  other,  — ■  all  without  charge ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  was  to  pay  no  interest  on  government  deposits,  —  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  these  government  duties  being  regarded 
as  approximately  equal  to  the  sum  that  might  be  gained 
from  the  use  of  that  portion  of  the  federal  funds  that  was 
not  held  in  the  vaults  for  the  purpose  of  honoring  any  calls 
made  by  the  government.  One  of  the  principal  motives 
for  the  establishment  of  the  new  Bank  was  to  bring  about 
a  more .  reliable  and  more  uniform  cu^ency.  The  notes 
of  the  State  banks  of  one  sort  or  another  usually  depreciated 
in  proportion  to  the  distance  from  the  counter  of  the  bank 
of  issue.  The  United  States  Bank  at  once  went  into  the 
business  of  transferring  funds,  public  and  private,  from  one 

■  For  the  act.  (m  AmtaU  of  Con- 
trtrn,  14th  Cons.,  lit  Sen..  Col.  1812. 
and  B.  C  H.  Cktt«raU'a  Second  Bank 
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part  of  the  countiy  to  the  other ;  to  do  this,  it  established 
branch  banks  in  important  commercial  centers.  With  the 
command  of  more  funds  than  any  other  banking  institu- 
tion and  with  these  antenns  branch  banks,  scattered  all 
over  the  country,  it  was  able  to  put  pressure  upon  almost 
any  State  bank  by  collecting  a  bunch  of  the  notes  of  that 
bank,  presenting  them  for  payment  and  refusing  to  take 
anything  in  exchange  except  specie.'  In  its  first  years^  the 
Bank  exhibited  as  many  faults  aa  the  State  banks  and 
exhibited  them  on  an  extended  scale  owing  to  its  large  re- 
sources. When  the  hard  times  came  in  1819,  it  was  obliged 
to  curtail  and  to  change  its  management.  The  Bank  carried 
out  the  process  of  deflation  with  an  iron  hand.  Under  the 
circumstances,  doubtless,  this  was  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  the  Bank  and  of  the  country ;  but  it  was  coincident  with 
a  period  of  falling  prices  and  bankruptcies  of  banks  and 
bankers,  of  farmers,  merchants,  traders,  and  planters.*  Of 
course  this  was  the  inevitable  result — as  things  were — of  the 
preceding  inflation  and  of  the  crude  state  of  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  finance;  but,  not  imnaturally,  the  people  laid 
it  to  the  unwarrantable  actions  of  the  "monster  bank" 
at  Philadelphia  which  with  its  branches  seemed  to  them  to 
resemble  a  gigantic  octopus,  sucking  the  blood  from  the 
arteries  of  the  toilers  on  the  farm  and  in  the  shop.' 

All  the  local  banking  institutions  were  regarded  by  the 

■Ebenean   8.   ThomM   atetM   tiiat  'On    the    otkar    band    tiM    "pot 

Id    1810    he    pud    28%    premium    for  buik"     eierdaed     ■     modilyiiig    i»- 

■pede    Bt   Bkltimore   and  Uiat  in  two  Suence  on  the  tendetiej'  of  the  K<v 

ye&ra'     time    the    premium    IukI    dii-  York   banki  to   combine  and  mooo^ 

appeiued.     Beminiteenett  rf    (h«    Latt  aliio    financial    buBnesa.     In    1825  tt 

Sixtv-Ane  Ytan.  ii,  84.  waa  stated  tliat  the  aty  Bank  of  Nn 

■  As    ihowiiig    the    ■ereritj'   of    the  York    by    means    o[    inteiioekiiic   &■ 

miu,  it  may  be  noted  that  in  I81S  a  nctoratee    conte>lled    twtivv   or   foa- 

pamphlet    of     170    pasee    of    double  teen    "monied    inititutionB"    with   a 

column     was     published     at    Albany  capital   of  six   miUioaB.    See  I.   Lav- 

csontainiiix  a  list  of  lands  to  be  sold  for  renoe  to  Biddle,  Jmw  9,1835.  in  "Biddt 
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State  legislatures  as  so  many  business  establishments  that 
could  be  taxed  like  any  other  business  establishments,  and 
they  were  ordinarily  so  taxed.  When  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  began  to  establish  branches  in  the  several 
States  it  did  so  without  entering  into  any  kind  of  negotia- 
tions with  the  State  authorities  or  securing  permission  of 
any  sort  from  them.  When  established,  the  branches  at 
once  competed  vigorously  with  the  local  banks  for  the  local 
business  and  took  a  large  proportion  of  it  away  from  the 
local  banks.  Then,  too,  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  the  United 
States  came  into  general  circulation  and,  being  equally 
good  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  supplanted  the  local  issues, 
except  in  the  commercial  centers.  For  some  reason  a 
clause  had  been  inserted  in  the  charter,  requiring  all  the 
notes  of  the  bank  to  be  signed  by  the  president  and  cashier. 
Whether  the  object  of  this  clause  was  to  limit  the  circula- 
tion of  the  notes  of  the  great  Bank  or  was  for  some  other 
reason,  it  certainly  soon  became  evident  that  it  operated 
to  defend  the  local  note  circulation  against  a  tremendously 
increasing  United  States  Bank  note  circulation  and  Con- 
gress, therefore,  absolutely  refused  to  grant  any  modifica- 
tion. The  Bank  authorities  then  hit  upon  the  racpedient 
of  branch  drafts.  These  were  drawn  at  any  one  branch 
on  the  parent  Bank  at  Philadelphia,  signed  by  the  cashier 
of  the  branch,  and  drawn  to  the  order  of  an  employee.  He 
endorsed  the  draft  and  it  became,  in  effect,  a  circulating 
note  which  would  be  paid  at  any  branch  of  the  United 
States  Bank  and  was  really  as  good  currency  as  there  was 
in  the  country ;  but  the  device  worked  still  further  to  lessen 
the  profits  of  the  local  banks  so  far  as  they  were  derived 
from  note  circulation.  As  local  business  enterprises  the 
State  banks  were  subject  to  taxation  as  every  other  business 
concern,  and  the  branches  of  the  great  Bank  were  likewise 
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taxed  by  the  State  authorities.  It  was  at  this  point  that 
the  federal  Supreme  Court  interfered  and  decided  that  a 
State  could  not  tax  a  corporation  chartered  by  the  United 
States,  and  thereby  gave  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  and 
its  branches  still  another  chance  to  compete  successfully 
with  the  local  banks.^  Putting  all  these  things  together, 
the  great  curtailment  of  credit  in  the  early  twenties,  the 
competition  of  the  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank  witli 
the  local  note  issues,  and  the  freedom  it  enjoyed  from  local 
taxation,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  jealousies  arose  against  tlie 
lonster  institution." 

In  1823  Nicholas  Biddle  of  Philadelphia  succeeded  to 
the  presidency  of  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  He  owed 
his  appointment  primarily  to  James  Monroe,  who  had  be- 
come acquainted  with  him  during  his  European  diplomatic 
residence.  Biddle  had  had  no  business  training,  but  he 
was  a  man  of  strong  administrative  capacity.  He  was 
not  a  good  judge  of  men,  he  possessed  the  fatal  gift  of 
literary  fluency,  and,  in  his  attitude  toward  men  and  things, 
he  reflected  the  views  of  Philadelphia  society  and  not  at 
all  those  of  the  "men  of  the  street."  Biddle  and  banking 
circles  watched  with  apprehension  the  rise  of  Andrew  Jack- 
son to  the  presidency  and  Biddle  somewhat  childishly 
sought  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  "  Hero  of  New  Orleans." 
He  might  well  feel  apprehensive  because  Jackson  had  ex- 
perienced to  the  full  many  of  the  evib  of  banks  and  of  the 
sordid  character  of  many  monied  men.  Tennessee  and 
Kentucky  in  his  lifetime  had  gone  through  severe  financial 
struggles.    Banks  had  come  up  and  failed  and  relief  meas- 


>8ae  E.  L.  Bosart'H  "T&xation  of  of  the  Bank  in  Ohio  had  Qir^tnted  a 

the  Beoond  Bank  of  the  United  States  State  official  with  nnn  if  he  did  not 
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ures  of  most  questionable  character  had  been  adopted. 
Jackson,  himself,  had  had  an  unpleasant  experience  with 
one  of  the  branch  banks  which  had  refused  to  honor  a  draft 
of  his  except  at  a  discount.  In  his  First  Annual  Message ' 
he  called  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  approaching  tenni- 
Dation  of  the  bank  charter  and  suggested  that  the  question 
of  the  continuance  of  its  life  should  be  taken  up  at  an  early 
day.  It  would  seem  that  the  question  of  recharter  or 
demise  was  one  to  be  worked  out  between  the  bank  author- 
ities and  the  government;  but  for  some  inconceivable 
reason  Henry  Clay  thought  that  he  saw  in  the  question 
dements  of  political  popularity,  and  took  possession  of  it 
for  the  anti-Jacksonians.  Of  course  this  acted  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  Jackson,  which  was  about  the  worst  possible  thing 
that  could  happen.  Biddle  certainly  did  not  manage  this 
part  of  the  business  with  discretion.  He  permitted  himself 
to  be  drawn  into  a  somewhat  acrimonious  correspondence 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  which  he  assumed  an 
unjustifiable  attitude  of  independence,  and  when  he  realized 
this,  he  had  to  retreat  as  well  as  he  might ;  but  a  man  of 
discretion  and  experience  would  never  have  permitted  him- 
self to  be  placed  in  so  humiliating  a  situation.  For  a  time, 
it  seemed  as  if  he  would  overcome  Jackson's  prejudices. 
He  apparently  was  willing  to  accept  a  good  part  at  least 
of  Jackson's  plan  for  a  national  bank  of  some  kind  provided 
the  prolongation  of  the  life  of  the  existing  institution  was 
assured.*  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  politicians  intei^ 
fered  and  almost  compelled  Biddle  to  apply  for  a  recharter 
in  order  that  the  Whigs  might  have  some  reason  for  political 
existence.'  This  was  in  1832  when  tbe  election  was  coming 
on.     More  than  once  Biddle  wished  to  take  the  other  tack 

■  Riehudson'B  Mamee$  and  Papm,      CorraTmndenee     <^     Ntekola*     BiddU, 
U.  4fi2,  142    and    tol..   nnd   CatteraU'i  Saeoni 

•  Sea     the    IstWr*    in     McQnne'a      Bank,  224r-228. 
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and  bring  it  about  that  the  admimstration  itself  should  paas 
a  rechartering  bill  that  Jackson  would  sign.  But  it  was  all 
in  vain,  and  the  reports  of  an  investigating  committee  wfaich 
was  known  from  its  chairman's  name  as  the  Clayton  Ck>m- 
mittee,'  while  clearing  the  Bank  of  financial  bad  manage- 
ment, brought  many  things  to  light  that  were  decidedly 
disadvantageous  to  the  renewal  of  the  hfe  of  that  institu- 
/tion.  Moreover,  it  distinctly  appears  that  the  resources 
of  the  Bank  had  already  been  used  in  ways  that  must  have 
influenced  political  opinion,  although  it  is  by  no  means 
certain  that  in  authorizing  these  transactions,  Biddle  had 
j  anything  of  the  kind  in  contemplation.  For  example, 
y  there  was  a  loan  of  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  General 
Duff  Green,'  the  editor  of  the  "Washington  Telegraph," 
whose  daughter  had  married  a  son  of  John  C.  Calhoun. 
This  loan  had  been  made  originally,  when  DufF  Green  was  a 
JacksoD  man,  to  enable  him  to  undertake  the  public  print- 
ing, for  many  preparations  and  much  work  had  to  be  done 
before  any  payment  would  be  received  from  the  govemm^it. 
The  matter  was  brought  before  the  Bank  authorities  by 
Mr.  Hemphill,  a  South  Carolina  congressman,  who  stated 
that  the  making  of  the  loan  would  bring  about  no  change  in 
the  political  opinions  expressed  by  Green's  paper.  To  this 
Biddle  replied  that  the  loan  was  a  mere  matter  of  business 
and  that  no  change  in  the  newspaper's  political  attitude  was 
desired.  With  Calhoun's  fall  from  Jacksonian  grace,  the 
paper  had  turned  and  it  is  possible  that  it  was  Jackson's 
finding  Duff  Green's  name  among  those  to  whom  the  Bank 

'See    ClajrtoD's    "Report    on    Be-  by  Clayton  mod  one  b?  MeDniB«  (p- 

hoU    oF    the    Majority    of    the    Com-  297)  tor  the  minority,  atid  >  ttucd  by 

mittoe  Appointed  .  .  .  to  Kiiunine  into  John  Quiney  Ad«au  (p.  389)  on  b«- 

the   Froceedingn   of   the  Bank  of   the  half  of  hinurit  coDtain  *  maa  of  bm- 

Unitad   States "    {Report*   of  the   Com-  terial  which   any  one  who   wildiM  to 

miiteea  of  tJu  Hoatt  of  lUjreeenUsiiva.  undeiMand    the    bank    buBne«   mnrt 

22dA  Cong.,  lat  Sen.,  No.  4flO).     The  read, 

three  reports  of  tbie  committee,  that  '/bill..  No.  MO.  p.' lOB. 
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had  loaned  money  that  finally  determined  him  to  veto  the  i 
recharter  bill/  for  was  it  not  evident  that  the  Bank  besides! 
being  dangerous  in  itself  was  a  Calhoun  institution  7  Among  j 
the  "Biddle  Papers  "'in  Washington  are  letters  showing  thatl 
the  Bank  had  loaned  forty-three  thousand  dollars  to  President 
Monroe*  and  on  March  1,  1825,  three  days  before  his  exit 
from  the  White  House,  had  refused  to  lend  him  any  more.]  - 
It  also  appears  that  McDuffie,  the  South  Carolina  Repre- 
sentative who  had  signed  a  report  distinctly  favorable  to 
the  Bank,  had  secured  a  loan  for  Mr.  Hampton,  another 
South  Carolinian  who  offered  his  land  as  security.  Biddle 
at  once  replied  that  the  Bank  did  not  habitually  lend  on 
mortgage  and  that  the  threat  to  withdraw  the  public  de- 
posits had  induced  it  to  confine  its  loan  to  terms  of  not  over 
ninety  days.  Nevertheless  in  this  case  the  loan  would  be 
made  and  authority  be  given  to  the  cashier  to  renew  the 
notes  as  they  became  due.'  Another  example  of  the  close] 
connection  between  the  Bank  and  the  politicians  was  the| 
case  of  Daniel  Webster,  who  was  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, for  three  years  a  director  of  the  Bank,  and  also 
acted  as  its  counsel.  Webster  was  indebted  to  the  Bank 
as  principal  or  endorser  to  the  amount  of  seventeen  thousand 
dollars,  and  he  asked  for  a  renewal  of  his  retainer  as  coimsel ; 
but  Biddle  thought  that  the  time  was  not  opportune  for 
such  "refreshment"  and  refused.*     Another  loan  that  has 

■  Thii  wma  Qie  rumor  currant  at  New 
OtleMt.  See  Vincent  Nolto's  Fiflv 
Yean,  236.  237.  Then  in  a.  good 
notioe  of  DuS  Green  in  Southern  His-  'Biddle'i    letter    to    MoDuffie    u 

toty    Anociation's    Pvblieationt,     vii,  d&ted  Aacunt  29.  1S33. 
160.  'Biddle'B  letter  ia  dated  December 

'Tbe  exact  amount  mus  M3,e06.97  26,   1834;    but  the  pnctioe  to  which 

minua  S2fi00.00.     Monroe  «u  to  hmve  it  aUuded  wu  evidently  of  long  stand- 

reduced  thii  total  by  the  payment  of  ing.     Ab   Biddle    thouxht   the    Wash- 

SIOOO.OO  a  month,  but  had  not  done  ington   post-offioe   "faithlen"  he   hiul 

so.     In  BidiSe's  memorandum  of  IS37  his  letter  addressed  by  another  band. 

(Carret'pondenct     of    fficMtu     BUdlt,  Indden tally,    be    remarked,    that    he 

p.  368)  the  loaa  is  stated  at  110,690,  a  always  bunied  what  he  wu  requested 
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I  oertain  elements  of  interest  in  it  was  one  made  to  Asbuiy 
Dickinfi,  Chief  Qerk  of  the  Treasury  Department.  It 
seems  that  in  1828  he  owed  the  Bank  twenty-five  hundred 
dollars  which  he  could  not  pay.  The  cashier  of  the  Wash- 
ington branch  suggested  that  the  demand  for  paymoit 
be  not  pressed  and,  indeed,  that  another  twenty-five  hun- 
dred dollars  be  loaned  to  Dickins  to  enable  him  to  pay  oS 
his  other  debts.  The  printed  correspondence  does  not  say 
what  happened,  but  the  loan  was  probably  made,  as  Dickins, 
who  had  "the  management  of  the  Bank  accounts"  for  the 

,  Treasury  Department,  remained  most  amicably  disposed 
■l^toward  the  Bank.'  AH  these  loans,  of  course,  may  have 
.  been  perfectly  justifiable,  &b  also  may  have  been  absolutely 
right  those  to  Clay,  Crawford,  Calhoun,  Livingston,  Amos 
Kendall,  W.  B.  Lewis,  and  J.  H.  Eaton ;  but  it  was  inevitable 
in  1832  and  still  is  that  another  construction  would  be 
placed  upon  the  practice  of  attaching  so  many  persons  in 
high  places  to  the  interests  of  the  institution.' 

It  is  difficult  to  fathom  the  motives  that  led  Henry  Clay 
and  his  political  companions  to  stake  their  success  at  the 
polls  in  the  election  of  1832  on  the  question  of  rechartering 
the  Bank.  The  struggle  between  the  Bank  and  the  anti- 
bank  men  was  really  a  part  in  the  never  ending  contest 
between  localism  and  nationalism;  the  question  was  as  to 
whether  the  local  banking  system  should  flourish  or  should 
be  destroyed  by  the  institution  which  had  been  chartered 
by  the  federal  Congress.     Moreover,  the  sympathies  of  the 

to  bun.     Caitia,  ia  iu»  Li/e  of  W^itia;  /of   the   members   of   Contraae,    nM>» 

i,   493-600,  devotee   leveral   pages   to  psper  oditon,  and  officen  of  die  ces- 

trying   to   clear   Webetec's   leputalion  |  enl  govenunent  "who  IiAve   been  at 

in  this  ragard.  i  are  Teeponiible  to  tbe  Bank  aa  di«Mn 

'  R.   C.    McGrane's   CorreipondeTice  '  or  endoraen  of  notes  durios  tl^  la*t 

of  Nieholai  BiddU,  63.  ;  tew  yur^  "     ha  this  waa  dtmwn  up  ia 

*  The  uamea  of  boirowera  are  noted  \  1S37,  the  amounts  and  even  the  liaiiMil 

in   the   reports   of   the   Clfcyton   com-  I  do  not  always  agree  with  the  reiiorta  of 

tnittee  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  Com-  !  1S32 ;  but  the  leseoDS  to  be  dnwn  boa 

ijxMidcncs  of  Niehotat  BiddU  is  a  list  the  diflenot  lists  of  figurea  am  IdantKaL 
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average  man  were  distinctly  oppoBed  to  the  money  lender, 
dignify  him  as  you  please.  The  combination  between  the 
loealists  and  the  ordinary  voter  proved  to  be  irresiBtible. 
Jackson  received  707,217  votes  to  328,561  pven  to  Clay  ' 
and  two  hundred  and  nineteen  electoral  votes  to  forty- 
nine  for  Clay  and  eighteen  for  other  candidates.  As  it 
was,  it  was  one  of  the  completest  victories  in  the  history 
of  the  presidency  and  impelled  Jackson  forward  to  the 
prosecution  of  his  design  to  put  an  end  to  the  monster 
Bank  at  Philadelphia  and  all  its  branches.  The  campaign 
for  justice  to  the  Bank  had  about  as  much  chance  of  success 
as  a  campaign  for  "Justice  to  the  Profiteers"  of  the  present 
day  would  have.  The  fact  that  they  could  save  a  little 
on  their  loans  and  have  a  better  currency  with  the  Bank 
than  without  it  meant  nothing  to  the  loealists ;  what  they 
wanted  was  that  they  and  their  neighbors  should  enjoy 
whatever  profits  were  to  be  secured  from  lending  money  or 
loaning  credit,  and  not  contribute  to  the  money-bags  of 
far-off  capitalists  at  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

The  election  over,  Jackson  turned  his  attention  to  the 
next  step  in  the  warfare  on  the  Bank ;  its  demise  as  a  national 
institution  being  certain  in  1836,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
charter,  he  seems  to  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  its 
death  agonies  would  better  be  prolonged  as  much  as  pos- 
sible in  order  that  the  shock  to  business  might  be  lessened. 
He  e]q)ected  to  accomplish  this  by  reducing  its  loanable 
funds  at  once,  by  not  placing  any  more  government  money 
in  the  Bank.  Moreover,  it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  Jack- 
son, after  reading  all  the  evidence  that  is  now  accessible 
and  pondering  other  facts  that  were  known  to  him,  but 
are  now  inaccessible,  should  have  come  to  the  conclusion 

>  Edwin  WmiaiDB'a  PdUtieian't  litical  Text-Book  <p.  239)  bi«  aouwwhat 
Manval  (New  York,  1834),  p.  3S.  dilleient :  — 687,502  [or  Jaokooa  and 
The    Bgarea    given    in    Greeley's    Po-      G30.189  for  Clay. 
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that  the  public  funds  were  not  safe  in  the  control  of  Biddle 
and  the  Bank  men.'  He  proposed,  therefore,  to  stop  de- 
positing the  government  moneys  with  the  Bank  and  to 
withdraw  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  the  funds  that 
were  already  there.  This  turned  out  to  be  not  so  easy  as 
one  might  have  suppoaed  it  would  be.  Ever  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  government,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
occupied  a  peculiar  position  toward  the  President  and 
toward  Congress.  He  is  nominated  by  the  President,  con- 
firmed or  rejected  by  the  Senate  and,  except  for  the  period 
of  the  tenure  of  office  act,  has  been  removable  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Unlike  all  other  executive  officials,  however,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  reports  directly  to  Congress  at 
the  opening  of  each  session,  and  his  independence  of  the 
Chief  Magistrate  and  dependence  upon  Congress  were 
further  accentuated  in  the  charter  of  the  Second  Bank  by 
prescribing  that  he  should  direct  the  bestowal  of  the  gov- 
ernment funds  and,  if  these  were  not  deposited  in  the  Bank, 
to  state  the  reasons  to  Congress.*  Louis  McLane  was  then 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  He  was  friendly  to  Uie  Bank, 
could  see  no  reason  to  question  the  solvency  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  apparently  thought  that  in  the  existing  condition 
of  affairs  the  public  money  would  be  much  safer  in  the  Bank 
than  anywhere  else.  As  he  was  a  man  of  very  considerable 
influence,  Jackson  evidently  thought  that  it  was  better 
not  to  dismiss  him.  He  appointed  him  Secretary  of  State 
in  place  of  Edward  Livingston,  who  went  to  France  as  our 
representative  at  Paris.  McLane's  place  was  given  in 
1833  to  WilUam  J.  Duane^  who  knew  nothing  of  finance 

*  Jftckson  ii  reported  aa  sayiiiB  to  ft  —  see  the  large  BiiKmnt  of  the  fondt 

dODiinittoe     that     went     fnira     Pitta-  of  the  govemnMnt  apiJied  to  eocmpl 

buTsh  to  WaahinBton  to  protest  asunat  the  preaa."     B.  A.  EoDkle'a  Lif  a' 

the  removal  of   the   depoaila  that  he  Speaclm  o/  Thama*  IPiBiaau.  i,  G9. 

would  never  "return  the  deposjta  .  .  .  'CattOTaH'e    Second    Bamk    tf    ftt 

I  will  protect  the  morale  of  the  people  Vniitd  Slalti,  Appondiz  1, 1 10. 
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or  of  the  conduct  of  public  business,  but  was  the  son  of  the 
editor  of  the  "Aurora,"  whose  influence  was  still  supposed 
to  be  important  in  Pennsylvania.  Apparently,  Duane 
was  not  informed  as  to  what  he  was  to  do  when  he  was 
appointed.  When  he  found  out  that  he  was  expected  to 
"remove  the  deposits"  and  thereby  kill  the  Bank  at  the 
bidding  of  the  President,  he  refused  to  obey.'  He  also  re- 
fi^sed  to  resign  and  made  it  necessary  for  Jackson  to  re- 
move him.  Jackson  then  transferred  the  Attorney  General 
to  the  Treasury  Department,  this  time  there  being  full 
understanding  as  to  what  should  be  done.  This  man  was 
I  Roger  B.  Taney,  a  former  Maryland  Federalist  who  had 
I  renounced  his  earlier  political  faith  and  was  now  a  zealous 
i  Jacksonian.  Taney  was  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  in  the 
/  country,  from  whose  advice  Jackson  had  already  profited. 
He  made  no  trouble  and  signed  the  order  directing  his 
subordinates  to  cease  depositing  money  with  the  United 
States  Bank  or  its  branches  on  September  26, 1833.*  He  also 
signed  several  drafts  on  the  Bank  for  considerable  sums, 
sending  them  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  be  used  in 
case  the  Bank  should  prove  to  be  fractious.  One  of  these 
drafts  for  five  hundred  thousand  dollanj  was  sent  to  the 
president  of  a  Baltimore  bank  in  which  Taney  himself  was 
a  director.  This  particular  draft  was  cashed  at  an  early 
day  and  the  money  used  by  the  president  of  the  Baltimore 
btmk  for  speculative  purposes.  The  United  States  Bank 
was  naturally  compelled  to  restrict  its  discounts,  as  the 
withdrawal,  gradual  thoi^  it  was,'  of  nine  millions  of 
government  deposits  could  hardly  fail  to  make  such  action 

■See  W.  J.  Diune'B  NarraUte  and  Life  and   Tima   e/  Htary   Clay   (2nd 

Comrpondenet  eimctmina  (A*  Banotal  ed.),    il,    cbi.    iii,    ir.    Tanev'a    raport 

of  Of  DapMiUt  (Philaddphik,  1838)1  of  Deoember  3,  1S33  bb  to  the  removal 

■  Samuel  Tyler*!  Mtmoir  of  RoQtr  at   tbe    depoelta    forme    Houte    Deeu-  ' 

Brookt    Tanev.    206.     For    the    other  menj.   No.  2.  23id  Cone.,   ^^  Sea. 
aide  of  tlie  atory.  see   Calvin  Colton'e 
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necessary ;    but  Jackson  viewed  this  proceeding  as  quite 
unnecessary  and  as  directed  against  himself.' 

The  later  history  of  the  Bank  and  its  president  is  not 
pleasant  reading.  Bjddle  secured  a  State  charter  calling 
the  new  institution  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. It  seems  reasonably  certain  that  this  charter  was 
secured  by  underhand  means.*  As  the  president  of  a  State 
bank,  Biddle  threw  caution  to  the  wind  and  used  the  funds 
of  the  institution   for  speculative  purposes.     Had    times 

•  remained  good,  these  speculations  might  have  succeeded. 
As  it  was,  in  the  perilous  years  from  1837  to  1843,  the  Bank 

'  of  the  United  States  of  Pennsylvania  closed  its  doors  again 

.  and  again  until  the  latter  year,  when  it  closed  them  forever. 

.  Nicholas  Biddle,  himself,  died  in  1844,  while  still  in  middle 

-.  life,  a  broken  man. 

Whatever  its  shortcomings,  the  Second  Bank  of  the 
United  States  had  performed  a  very  useful  work  in  taking 
care  of  the  pubUc  funds  and  in  transferring  the  gov^iunent 
money  to  points  where  it  was  needed  in  the  transaction  of 
business.  The  question  as  to  what  should  be  done  with  the 
public  moneys  when  there  no  longer  was  a  monster  Bank 
with  its  branches  all  over  the  country  proved  to  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  adjust.  The  government  itself  had  no  vaults  for 
the  storage  of  bullion  or  paper  money.  The  only  thing  to 
do  was  to  utilize  the  State  banks,  and  this  proved  to  be  a 
matter  of  difficulty  and  of  danger.  The  general  idea  of 
politicians  was  that  banks  should  be  of  political  Bervie« 

'On  tbe  other  band,  in  September,  AUempt   to   Corrwpt  lAe  Initgriig  Aid 

1S33,     Biddle     deecribed     the     Jact  Jnflvenct    the    Vote    of    Jaceb    Ki^ 

■oniang    as    "the    gang    ot    baokrupt  (Eaniaburg,     1836} ;     Record    tf    Ai 

Enmblera  who  now  wield  the  executive  Tetlimonu.  Proettdingi  .  .  .  ef  on  Ai- 

powor  and  who  are  aiming  to  throw  the  Uged     AUenpl  .  .  .  CormpOg     (o     /»- 

coimtry  into  disorder  in  hopes  of  ptun-  fiitenee   and   Bribe   the    Tola   ef  Jacsft 

dering  during  the  contusion."  JTrvbi.   Ei^.    (Harrisburg,    1S3Q;    and 

'  See    Proceedinge    of   the    SenaU    (if  Refort   of  the   Joint   CotnwnStM    a/  lit- 

'■  Fenntul'Xinia,  iogelher  tuUh  1A«  Record  vettigation  (Han^diurg,  1S13). 
'  itf   the    TealiTnonu  .  .  .  of    the    Alleged 
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and  likewise  that  successful  party  men  should  be  of  service 
to  the  banks  which  favored  them.  In  the  Northeastern 
States  there  were  fairly  sound  State  banks  that  were  officered 
and  capitalized  by  Democrats  that  could  be  expected  to 
weather  storms. of  ordinary  violence.  In  the  South  and 
West,  however,  most  of  the  banks  were  organized  on  perilous 
foundations  and  were  already  transacting  business  in  a 
hazardous  manner.  The  government  prescribed  stringent 
conditions  as  the  price  of  receiving  public  deposits,  but  the 
selection  of  the  favored  banks  was  distinctly  a  matter  of 
pohties,  like  the  appointment  of  treasury  officials  in  Wash- 
ington and  financial  officers  elsewhere.  And  it  was  by  no 
means  an  ea^  task  to  differentiate  between  Democratic 
banks.  The  banks  selected  were  as  good  as  could  be  found, 
complying  with  the  requirements  of  "sound  politics"  and 
williogness  to  assume  the  responsibilities  attached  to  the 
holding  of  government  funds;  but  it  was  inevitable  that 
these  "pet  banks,"  as  they  came  to  be  called,  should  make 
many  bad  loans  and  should  loan  money  with  a  free  hand 
to  their  friends.* 

I  The  years  of  Jackson's  second  administration  witnessed 
I  the  wildest  speculation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  United 
'  States  up  to  that  time.  Everybody  was  making  money 
and  putting  it  into  lands,  banks,  roads,  canals,  railroads, 
buildings,  factories,  and  cotton.  The  speculative  activity 
was  not  peculiar  to  any  one  part  of  the  country ;  it  obtained 
in  New  England  and  New  York,  as  well  as  in  Wisconsin, 
Tennessee,  and  Alabama.  In  New  England  the  money 
went  into  factories ;  in  New  York  into  farms,  factories,  and 

'  The   reports   of  Levi    Woodbury,  of  thig  report  iritliout  Um  aooompuiy- 

Socretary    of    the    Treaaury,    of    1S37  ing  documecta  ia  Drinted  io  hla  WrU- 

«ad     1841     have     much     mformatioD  ingt,   i,   425.     The  report  of    1S41    !■ 

about  State   banking   and   publia   do-  priDted  in  full  in  Aid.,  i.  432.  with  tha 

poBta,     See    HoutM    Documenlt,    2fith  docuzaenta  in  the  "  Appendix." 
Code.,    lat  Btm.,    No.    2.    A    portion 
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commerce ;  in  Wisconsin  into  developing  lands  and  mines ; 
in  Tennessee  and  Alabama  into  lands  and  slaves  for  the  most 
part  to  increase  the  area  of  cotton  cultivation.  Ratea 
for  money  advanced  until  in  1836  two  and  even  four  per 
cent  a  month  was  not  unusual.  In  such  circumstances  un- 
scrupulous men  always  come  to  the  fore,  and  this  time  was 
no  exception.  "Paper  towns"  in  Wisconsin  were  sold  in 
New  York'  and  Georgia  gold  mines  were  capitalized  and 
put  on  the  markets  at  one  hundred  or  two  hxmdred  per 
cent  above  their  value.  New  banks  were  organised  and 
went  into  wild  competition  with  their  neighbors.  There 
was  not  nearly  enough  capital  in  tiie  country  to  finance  these 
operations.  The  high  interest  rates  prevailing  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Boston,  Charleston,  and  other  commercial 
centers  attracted  capital  from  abroad,  especially  from  Eng- 
land, so  that  by  1836  the  country  was  heavily  indebted  to 
Europe.  The  reckless  speculation  in  frontier  lands  aroused 
Jackson's  attention  and  apprehension.  He,  himself,  had 
caught  something  of  the  fever  and  had  dispatched  Alfred 
Moore  to  the  Southwest  to  seek  out  and  buy  lands  adapt-ed 
to  the  growing  of  cotton.  On  March  6,  1836,  Moore  re- 
ported that  the  good  unimproved  lands  in  Alabama  and 
Mississippi  were  in  the  hands  of  speculators  and  that  the  im- 
proved lands  were  held  at  prices  at  which  it  would  be  ruinous 
to  purchase.  For  these  reasons  he  had  done  nothing.*  Tlie 
increase  of  banking  capital  and  loans  in  this  period  is  star- 
tling.    In  1830,  the  banking  capital  of  the  country  was  one 

>  On   October  13.  1S36,  J.  R.  Dorr  dnto  of  April  22.  183(1,  tben  U  •  lettBt 

wrote    from    Detroit    kbout   the    sale  from     Hanry     Clay    intioduciiic     hii 

in  New  York  of  ]ata  in  the  "City  of  brother   Porter   CUy  of  JaebatHivilk. 

LafontaJn"  and  adds  "our  Banks  will  IllinoiB,    to   Biddle   with   a   atatenKot 

not  discount  a  Dollar."  See  "  M.  L.  that  he  had  formed  "an  aaaaciadoa 
Martin   Manuscripta"   i 


of  the  Wiaoonmn  Historical  Society.  (or  others,  in  the  punJiase  of  pnUw 

*  See  Moore's  letter  in  the  "Jack,  lands."     This  was  only  on«  of  midli. 

■on  Papers"   in   the  Library  of  Con-  tudinous  asendes  that  v 

graaa.    In  the  "Biddle  Papers"  under  in  the  Western  oouutzy. 
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hundred  and  ten  millions,  in  1837,  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  millions.*  Whichever  way  one  looks,  one  comes  upon 
similar  facts  all  pointing  to  the  increasing  strain  on  credit. 
Good  observers  thought  that  the  crash  would  come  in  the 
spring  or  early  summer  of  1836 ;  but,  although  there  were 
great  difficulties  in  that  year,  they  were  obviated  for  the 
moment. 

Jackson  and  the  treasury  officials  did  what  they  could 
to  stem  the  tide  of  inflation  which  they  had  partly  set  in 
motion  by  providing  the  "pet  banks"  with  loanable  funds. 
In  April,  1835,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ordered  his 
subordinates  to  receive  no  bank  notes  of  denominations 
under  five  dollars.  In  July,  1836,  he  issued  the  "Specie  Cir- 
cular." '  In  this  he  directed  government  agents  to  accept 
only  gold  or  silver  or  Vii^;ima  script  in  payment  for  public 
lands,  except  that  until  December  15  of  that  year  actual 
settlers  buying  three  hundred  and  twenty  acres  or  less  might 
pay  for  them  as  formerly.  This  circular  stated  that  it  had 
been  issued  in  consequence  of  complaints  that  had  been 
made  of  frauds,  speculations,  and  monopolies  which  had 
been  aided  by  excessive  bank  credits. 

The  last  act  in  the  Jacksonian  financial  drama  was  the 
distribution  of  the  surplus  government  revenues  to  the 
States.  Whether  a  national  debt  is  a  national  blessing 
or  not  may  be  doubtful,  Tjut  it  is  perfectly  certain  that  a 
national  siu-plus  is  a  curse.  One  of  Jackson's  firmest  con- 
victions, in  which  he  followed  his  great  predecessor,  Thomas 

'Benjaniin  R.  Curti*  ia  7^  North  Uuidi  in  the  hsiidi  o[  apeoulaton  aod 

Atatriam  Asmno,' Iviii,  p.  113.  capiteliatt,  to  ths  injury  of  tha  ututJ 

■  SanaU    DocumenlM,     24th     Coag.,  settlen  in  the  new  Statea,  knd  ol  emi- 

2nd    SesB..    No.    15.    The   latt    pEui^  grsnte  in  eeoirch  of  new  homea,  aa  well 

graph   statea   that   the   object   of   the  b»   to   diaoourasB   the   minoui   eiten- 

"  o  repreea  alleged  fraud*.  aion  of  bank  iaaueo.  and  banlc  oredita." 


and  to  withhold  Bay  countenanoe  or  The  "Specia  CitcuIu"  ii  also  printed 
faciUtiea  in  the  power  of  the  Qovern-  !n  Riohardaoti's  itettao—  and  Fapm, 
ment  from  th»  monopoly  of  Uie  public      z,  101. 
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Jefferson,  was  that  the  national  debt  mxiBt  be  paid  off  at 
the  earliest  possible  moment.  Under  ordinwy  circum- 
stances, when  this  had  been  accomplished  the  govemment 
revenues  could  be  reduced.  But  under  the  Compromise 
Tariff  Act  of  1833  the  duties  collected  on  imported  goods 
could  be  reduced  only  by  the  amounts  provided  in  the  act.' 
The  govemmeat  paid  off  the  final  instalment  of  its  debt  in 
1835,  but  until  the  year  1842  could  not  reduce  its  revenue? 
to  meet  the  demands  of  current  expenses  only.  There 
was  likely  to  be  a  large  surplus  in  1837,  and  what  should  be 
done  with  it  was  a  difficult  question.  In  other  times  it 
might  have  been  used  to  pay  for  the  completion  of  the  Great 
National  Road,  or  the  construction  of  a  line  of  canals  along 

,  the  coast ;  but  Jackson's  veto  of  the  Maysville  Bill  made 
any  such  dispoBition  of  the  surplus  revenues  impossible. 
The  only  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  deposit  it  witb 
the  pet  banks  or  to  distribute  it  to  the  States.  No  one 
seems  to  have  advocated  pouring  any  more  money  into  the 
govemment  banks,  and  there  were  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  the  Constitution  authorized  the  federal  govemment 
to  collect  money  to  pay  over  to  the  States.  In  the  end  this 
particular  objection  was  euphemistically  evaded  by  louiing 
the  money  to  the  States  or  depositing  it  with  them, — 

I  every  one  being  agreed  that  th^  would  never  be  asked  to 
pay  it  back.  Another  difficult'  question  was  bow  the 
money  should  be  apportioned,  whether  it  should  be  by 

I  population  or  by  the  federal  ratio.'    In  the  act  as  passed  the 

\latfeF  method  was  chosen.  Tne  surplus  funds  were  to  be 
deposited  in  quarterly  instalments ;  but  when  three  of 
these  had  been  made,  the  Panic  of  1837  put  an  end  to  im- 

■  Sm  ante,  p.  431  and  n.  punoed  into  weaiuome  Icmclba  in  tte 

■  SlatvUt  ai  Larue,  v,  66,  The  ae-  biognphiea  of  Clay  and  athw  atat«- 
eount  in  McMutor'a  HUlory  (vi,  310  men  of  that  time  and  in  tlie  wwb  a 
•nd  {□!.}  la  detailed,  and  the  aubjeet  i«  economic  snd  financial  hiatiHT. 
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portation  and  to  the  surplus.  Probably  it  is  not  goisg  too 
far  to  say  that  three-quarters  of  the  money  paid  over  to 
the  States  in  this  way  was  wasted.'  It  does  not  seem,  how- 
ever, that  the  "distribution"  contributed  to  bring  on  the 
crash  of  1837,  but  it  has  often  been  so  regarded.  One 
observer,  who  was  not  unfriendly  to  Jackson  in  the  main, 
declared  that  the  increase  of  loanable  funds  due  to  the  Jack- 
sonian  financial  policy  led  to  the  panic  and  inSlcted  untold 
injuries  upon  the  poorer  classes  —  upon  those  who  were 
least  able  to  bear  hardships  and  who  had  benefited  very 
Uttle  by  the  inflation  of  the  currency.* 

The  causes  of  the  Panic  of  1837  are  by  no  means  so  simple 
of  ascertainment  as  our  historians  have  usually  held.  Jack- 
son's financial  misdeeds  could  not  have  had  much  effect  in 
bringing  on  the  crisis,  because  it  was  world  wide.  No  doubt 
the  tremendous  inflation  that  had  taken  place  in  the  United 
States  did  contribute  materially  to  make  the  crisis  more 
severe  and  more  prolonged  in  America  and  in  Europe.  The 
word  "speculation"  is  a  hateful  term  and  is  easily  used  to 
di^redit  whatever  one  does  not  like.  It  connotes  failure 
or  cessation  of  development.  Investments  in  lanJis,  build- 
ings, and  industry,  if  they  succeed,  are  included  in  the 
phrase  "good  business  judgment"  ;  if  they  fail,  they  are 
stigmatized  as  speculation.  The  primal  cause  of  the  crash 
of  18^7  was  outside  of  the  United  States.     The  high  interest 

'  Edmid  Q.  Bounie'«  Haiom  of  lAc  loaned   to    eorponttioiiB   uid   to   indU 

Siirplii*  Rttenitt  of  18S7  (New  York,  viduals    at    seven    per    cent    interest. 

1885)  i*  a  very  useful  compilation  from  Sometimes   theee   loans   were   secured 

the  more  acceaaible  Bourcee.     The  "Re-  by    mortcage;      at    other    times    by 

port   of   the   Auditor   of    the   State   of  "other    adequate    security"    or    "per> 

Ohio,  relative  to  the  Surplus  Revenue,  sonal  security."     Borne  of  it  was  need 

February   3.    1B37"    forms   Document  to  buy  bank  stock,  some  was  loaned  to 

No.  40  of  DocunwiUa,  indudine  Met-  tntDBporlAtioD    oompanies,    and    soma 

naaet  .  .  .  made    to    lltt     Tkirtv-Sixth  ww  loaned  to  towns  to  use  in  erectinB 

Oenerai    AnonUy    i)f  .  .  .  Ohio    (Co-  public  buildings. 

lumbuB,    1837).    By    this    it    appears  'See    Henry    Lee's    LeOeri    to    Ut» 

that  the  Ohio  money  was  paid  out  to  the  Coltoa  Mmntfacturert  qf  MauaclmtU*, 

several    countiea    and    by    them    was  128. 
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rates  paid  for  the  use  of  capital  in  America  had  attracted 
large  loans  from  England.  English  capital,  moreover,  had 
been  freely  used  to  develop  manufacturing  enterprises  at 
home,  and  English  capitalists  in  order  to  finance  these. opera- 
tions in  Britain  and  America  had  drawn  upon  Europe  for 
support.  The  earliest  demand  for  the  return  of  funds  came 
from  Europe.  This  impelled  the  great  English  banking 
houses  to  call  upon  their  debtors  for  the  repayment  of  funds 
advanced  to  them  and  to  refuse  to  make  further  loans. 
This  had  fallen  with  heaviest  weight  on  EIngliah  bankers 
who  were  intimately  connected  with  America,  and  had  com- 
pelled them  to  take  similar  action  at  New  York,  Charles- 
ton, New  Orleans,  and  other  financial  centers  in  America. 
The  pressure  from  England  came  at  the  precise  moment 
when  there  was  already  a  great  strain  in  America  owing 
to  the  speculations  in  western  lands  and  in  the  enlargement 
of  the  area  of  cotton  production.  Also  a  disastrous  fire  in 
New  York  in  1835  had  destroyed  a  large  amount  of  property 
and  created  a  demand  for  funds  with  which  to  reconstruct 
The  Specie  Circular  no  doubt  drew  gold  and  silver  away 
from  the  Atlantic  financial  centers  at  the  moment  when 
British  bankers  were  demanding  the  return  of  funds  that 
had  been  loaned  in  America.  On  the  other  hand,  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  surplus,  that  came  after  the  crash,  may  have 
minimized  its  effects  by  providing  the  banks  with  loanable 
funds  that  would  otherwise  have  been  held  inactive  by  the 
government. 

■The  primal  cause  of  financial  disturbances  which  have 
followed  each  other  with  some  degree  of  regularity  may 
possibly  be  found  in  the  workings  of  the  forces  of  mttuie.' 

>  8m  for  vuyinc  viewa.  W.  8.  Jer-  H.  L.  Hoore'l  Bamomie  Cydm :   TVar 

«!■'■    IwmntiQtioia   t»    Currenev    and  Lane   onif   CouM    (New    York.    IBM): 

finmmm,  ab.  t1;    H.  8.  Jevoni  in  the  E.  D.  Joaetft  Sdutomic  Cri^n    Ho- 

CotU»mpormrtl  Sniaa  tax  Avgast,  190S;  b«rt  Postec'a  Tnd»  Cydm.      Tki  iV 
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Before  evetything  else,  human  activities  depend  upon  the 
production  of  food  stuffs.'  A  succession  of  bad  harvests 
reacts  upon  industry  and  upon  finance.  It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  the  crises  of  1837  and  1857  synchronized  with  a 
maxima  of  sun  spots.  Going  back  to  Benjamin  Frankhn 
and  reading  bis  letters  to  Cadwallader  Golden  of  1751 
and  1752  and  his  papers  on  electricity '  one  is  struck  with 
the  resemblance  between  his  ideas  and  the  modem  theory 
of  electron.  It  is  not  impossible  that  a  diminution  of  solar 
activity  influences  agricultural  production  and  thus  affects 
all  human  activities.  At  all  events  the  Panic  of  1837  was  of 
world  wide  extent  and  the  caiises  underlying  it  were  so 
widespread  that  one  can  attribute  only  a  very  small  portion 
of  it  to  the  financial  vagaries  of  Uie  Jacksonian  Democracy. 
In  these  discussions,  students  seem  to  have  failed  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  accumulated  capital  and  credit.  The 
amount  of  accumulated  capital  at  any  one  time  in  the 
world  is  only  a  smaU  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of  capital 
used  in  production.  Anything  that  impairs  credit  puts  a 
brake  on  the  forces  of  productivity ;  but  the  amount  of  accu- 
mulated capital  remains  practically  the  same.  If  this  view 
is  correct,  the  amount  of  credit  involved  in  all  the  enter- 
prises that  were  going  on  in  the  United  States  in  1836  would 
have  sufficed  to  sustain  those  enterprises,  if  something  had 
not  impaired  its  vitality.  If  these  enterprises  could  have 
siistained  themselves  for  a  few  years,  the  coimtry  would 
have  caught  up  with  them.     And  then,  instead  of  condemna- 

riodSe  Bi»t  and  FeB  in  Priew,  WoQa:  Quaitarlji   Journal    i4   Xconomut,    zx, 

and   C.   Jndar'i  Df   Cnatt   Commar-  S23-361. 

eialtt    tt    d«    lair    Rttoiir    PModwiM  •  Fnoklin'*    Werkt    (Bigelow    ed.) 

(2nd  mL,  Park,    18S9).    JmiM'i   book  ii.  261,  and  RvnUin'B  Worlu   (Spark* 

baa  a  good  bibliosraphy  down  to  IBOO,  «d.),   v.     Bra  on   Franklin's   Alectiica. 

and  latw  tidaa  may  bo  found  in  Moora'a  theoriea    John    Trowbridge's    "Frank- 

Cvelt*.  lin  aa  a  Bdentiat"  in  the  Piiblieaiiont 

>A.     P.    Andiew'*    "InflueDse    of  of  the  Colonial  Bociety  of  MaMMhn* 

Crops    at    Budneai    in    America"    in  aetta,  zviii,  p.  1. 
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tion  of  speciilatiou  and  of  Jackson,  historian  after  faistoiiui 
would  have  marvelled  at  the  sagacity  of  the  Democratic 
administration  and  at  the  ahrewdness  of  the  business  men 
and  cotton  growers  of  that  day. 

Martin  Van  Buren  ^  had  acquired  the  confidence  of  Andrew 
Jackson  in  1828  and  years  of  association  had  in  nowise 
diminished  it.  He  was  the  administration  candidate  for 
President  and  no  other  Democrat  had  the  slightest  chance 
of  being  nominated  or  elected  in  face  of  the  opposition  of 
"the  General."  The  Whigs,  as  the  anti-democratic  party 
had  come  to  call  itself,  put  forward  as  their  candidate 
General  William  Henry  Harrison  of  Ohio,  a  Virginian  by 
birth,  and  descendant,  so  it  is  said,  of  the  Puritan  Major 
General  Harrison,  "the  Fifth  Monarchy  Man"  of  01iv» 
Cromwell's  time.*  They  did  this  in  the  hope  that  anchor 
mihtary  hero  might  overwhelm  the  cool-blooded  lawyer  of 
Kinderhook,  as  General  Jackson  had  defeated  John  Quincy 
Adams,  eight  years  before.  The  time  was  not  yet  ripe  &nd 
Van  Buren  was  elected  by  good  majorities.' 

In  the  election  of  1836  many  new  elements  came  to  the 
surface  of  political  life.  Some  of  these  had  been  in  existence 
for  years,  but  Jackson's  popularity  bad  then  obscured  every- 

>  Than  ia  no  Bdequato  Moonnt  of  Out    Amerioan    HistorioBl   AvocifttiaD 

Van    Butcd'b   life   and   eervicea.     Hia  under  the  editotahip  of  John  C.  Pito- 

JaekaonifU)  •ffiliatioiia  prejudicnl  bim  patric^     In  1910  tbe  Libisiy  of  Con- 

with  the  Northern  literary  group  and  (cresa  publiahed  a  Calendtr  of  tlm  Papen 

bla  later  anti-eUvery   oanvictions   do-  ft/'  Martin  Van  Bvren  whidi  an  in  that 

piived  him  of  the  favor  of  the  South-  iostitutioo. 

•mers.     Edward  M.  Sbepard's  afarlin  ■  See  F.  A.  Inderwick'a  Sid^LvU* 

Van  Buren  in  the  American  Staletmen  on  Uu  StuarU  (London,  1891),  p.  2S0. 
•eriea  ia  the  beat  boot  that  haa  yet  'Van   Buren   received   170   i>r    187 

VJpeared.  but  it  ia  very  brief.     W.  M.  electoral   votes  —  as   one  indoded   cr 

Holland'*  Life  and  Political  Optmant  excluded  Midugau  —  to  73  tor  fiani- 

ef  Afartin   Van  Buren  that  ma  pub-  boq.    The   popular   vote   was   TAl,5lt 

liahed  at  Hartford  in   1S35   is  better  tor  Van  Bursa  to  736.556   for   Hani- 

than  most  campuin  bioeraphiee,    and  aoa.    JournaJ   of  tiie  Heuit   of  Re^rt' 

ita   "aulhenticity"    was   admitted   by  lentatita,   24th   Cong.,   2nd  Seal.,  pfi. 

Van  Buren  hinaelf.     In  later  life  the  367-300.  and  Greeley  and  Clevelaad'i 

ex-Preaident     prepared    an    autobiog-  FolUiai  Tem-Baok  for  laOO,  p.  3311. 
n/gby  which  WM  publiahed  in  1920  by 
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thing  else.  Of  these  the  Anti-Masonic  faction  or  party,  as  it 
later  became/  was  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  most  im- 
portant. It  grew  out  of  the  excitement  over  the  disappear- 
ance of  William  Morgan,  who  was  on  the  point  of  betraying 
Masonic  secrets  or  had  betrayed  them.  There  is  much 
doubt  as  to  the  story,  but  the  exactness  or  inexactness  of 
this  detail  or  that  is  of  slight  consequence.  The  important 
fact  was  the  discovery  that  in  New  York  —  and  in  some  other 
States  as  well  —  practically  all  the  State  office-holders, 
including  the  judges,  were  Masons.  So  powerful  was  the 
order  that  it  seemed  to  be  impossible  to  ascertain  the  truth 
as  to  anything  where  a  Mason  was  involved,  or  to  bring  any 
of  them  to  justice.  No  doubt  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
exaggeration.  As  one  man  expressed  it,  anti-masonry 
was  "a  moral  and  pohtical  cholera."  Nevertheless,  the 
hue  and  cry  against  masonry  gave  a  rallying  point  for 
discontented  Democrats  and  Whigs.  Another  group  of  the 
politically  restless  was  composed  of  radical  refoiroers  who 
suddenly  came  into  prominence  in  1836  and  flourished  so 
luxuriantly  in  some  localities  for  short  spaces  of  time  that 
they  caused  dismay  to  regular  party  leaders.  These  reople 
were  called  Loco-focos.'  Then  there  were  the  labor  candi- 
dates, but  these  were  not  formidable.  The  Loco-focos  and 
the  Anti-Masons  were  strong  in  New  York  and  the  per> 
turbations  and  hopes  of  the  politicians  of  that  State  were 
correspondingly  strong.  Van  Buren  was  himself  a  good  deal 
of  a  radical,  but  the  Democratic  party  was  distinctly  conserv- 

'  Bee  Note  kt  and  at  ctiapteT.  Jtffertonian,  a  pvar  thkt  mm  edited 

■See    WiUUm    Trimble's    "Divert-  by  Horace  Qreeley  (uid  published  at 

ing  TendanciM  in  New  York  Detnoo.  Albany  in   1S38.    The  Loco-rocoi   at- 

noy"  in   Xmenam   Hietorital  Re^xa,  tained     thit     name     through     having 

xziv,  396-^131.  and   the  books  therein  provided     themaelvea     with     loco-foco 

cit«d,  wpedally  F.  Byrda^'s  Biaiory  or  sali-igniling  mstobee  and  also  t  '  ~ 


of  Oi»  Loeo-Foco  or  Sijual  Ky/hU  Forty.  candlea  to  foil  a  plot  by  tha  regulan  to 
The  diareputable  political  acandal  of  destroy  th^meetincl^  tunlnc  out  the 
the   day   hae   been   preaarved   in   Tht      light*. 
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ative.  In  the  upshot,  and  largely  because  of  his  promise 
to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  President  Jackson,  Van  Bur«i 
was  elected  in  1836,  but  it  was  inevitable  that  the  forces 
of  unrest  should  gather  around  the  opposition  party  in  the 
next  four  years. 

Van  Buren  was  scarcely  comfortably  installed  in  the 
White  House,  when  the  panic  swept  over  the  country: 
everywhere  the  banks  closed  their  doors,'  the  imports 
fell  off,  and  with  them  the  customs  revenues  and  the  dwin- 
dling receipts  from  the  land  offices  stopped  altogether. 
When  three  of  the  foiu"  instalments  of  the  distribution  had 
been  made,  the  treasury  was  wholly  empty  and  the  govern- 
ment was  unable  to  pay  the  salaries  of  the  clerks  in  the 
departments.  The  Specie  Circular  had  greatly  diminished 
the  demand  for  the  notes  of  the  "pet  banks"  and  had  also 
greatly  lessened  their  business.  The  deposit  of  the  surplus 
revenue  had  been  badly  managed.  It  would  have  been 
possible  for  the  States  to  enter  into  some  arrangement  fay 
which  the  federal  money  which  they  received  could  have 
been  slowly  transferred  from  the  "pet  banks"  to  the 
institutions  that  were  used  by  the  States  or  to  the  State 
treasuries.  As  it  was,  the  depository  banks  were  obliged 
to  curtail  credits  and  hold  funds  inactive  in  thor  vaults 
when  they  would  have  been  usefully  employed  outside. 
The  question  at  once  came  up  for  decision  at  Washingiton  a^ 
to  what  could  be  done  with  the  funds  that  were  dowly 
dribbling  in.  They  could  not  be  deposited  in  the  "pet 
banks,"  for  many  of  them  had  closed  their  doors  and  most 
of  the  rest  were  preparing  to  do  likewise  and,  of  course, 
the  successor  of  Jackson  could  not  direct  the  deposit  of 

>  F.  H.  Elmore,  writinB  rrom  CSimrleB-  awful  uid  every  hour  ftdds  to  Um  aiKtad 

ton  on  April  13.  1837.  deacribea  Mcond  of  mm."  "  RUmoTe  Papera"  in  iJbrvT 

hand  "  the  craohing  of  the  merchaala  of  Coagtett. 
[at    New    York],     The    accounts    are 
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federal  money  in  the  Biddle  Bank  at  Philadelphia  or  in  the 
undemocratic  baakB  of  the  Northeast.  The  only  thing  that 
could  be  done  at  the  moment  was  to  direct  the  receivers  of 
public  funds  to  care  for  them  as  well  as  they  could.  When 
Congress  met  in  the  autumn  in  special  session,  Van  Buren 
greeted  it  with  a  message  advocating  the  establishment  of  a 
treasury  system  entirely  independent  of  the  business  of  the 
country.'  In  the  future,  according  to  this  plan,  all  moneys, 
as  they  came  in,  should  be  deposited  in  the  treasury  at 
Washington,  in  the  vaults  of  the  mints  at  Philadelphia,  New 
Orleans,  or  Dahlonega,  or  in  subsidiary  treasuries  in  the 
principal  importing  cities  where  vaults  would  be  built. 
The  Whigs  fought  the  scheme  with  all  their  strength,  but  in 
1840  there  was  a  sufficient  administration  majority  in 
Congress  to  pass  the  acts  necessary  to  establish  the  In- 
dependent Treasury  system.  There  were  several  weak 
points  in  the  plan.  While  the  necessary  vaults  were  being 
constructed,  it  would  have  been  perfectly  feasible  to  deposit 
the  federal  monies  in  the  vaults  of  existing  banks  where  they 
could  be  held  and  drawn  upon  by  the  government  without 
being  in  any  way  made  the  basis  of  loans.  The  act  forbade 
the  treasury  officials  to  make  any  use  whatever  of  the  existing 
banking  institutions.  They  could  not  receive  the  notes 
of  any  of  them  or  receive  payment  in  the  form  of  drafts  on 
them.  In  1837  the  government  asked  for  authority  to 
issue  treasury  notes  to  tide  itself  over  the  period  until 
customs  revenues  should  again  b^;in  to  come  in.  This 
authority  was  granted  and  the  country  saw  a  government 

■  Menage    of    September    4,    1S37  for  payment  at   any  particular  plaoe 

(Richardaon'i    Meuate$    and    Fapert,  which,    in    a    well-conducted    govem- 

iii,  324).    It  ii  intsraating  to  lead  that  meat,   ouitht  to  have  ae  much  credit 

Jefferson  on   Deoembar   13.  1S03,  had  aa  any  private  draft,  or  bank  note,  or 

already  •oneiled  that  the  government  bill,  and  would  ipve  us  the  same  fa- 

ahould  hold  ita  own  fundi  —  "letting  eilitieg  which  we  derive  from  the  banlu." 

the  treanirer  give  hi*  dnft  or   note  WnHngt  (.Memorial  ed.),  i,  439. 
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that  had  recently  been  depositing  millions  with  the  States 
incurring  new  debts  to  pay  ita  everyday  expenses. 

Ab  one  year  succeeded  another,  the  financial  conditum 
of  the  country  did  not  improve,  except,  of  course,  in  some 
localities  and  then  only  for  brief  periods.  Some  of  the 
banks,  especially  in  the  Northeastern  States,  resumed  specie 
payments  after  a  few  months,  but  most  of  tbem  were  again 
compelled  to  suspend.  This  process  of  alternately  paying 
and  not  paying  went  on  until  many  banks  closed  their 
doors  forever.  In  this  time  of  stress,  people  naturally  laid 
the  cause  of  their  troubles  upon  the  existing  administratioQ. 
It  was  the  Whigs'  opportunity ;  but  instead  of  selecting  their 
~y  real  leader,  Henry  Clay,  to  lead  them  to  victory  when  vic- 
tory was  fairly  certain,  they  again  brought  forward  the 
"Hero  of  Tippecanoe,"  General  William  Henry  Harrison. 
Undoubtedly  there  was  a  certain  glamour  surrounding  a 
successful  military  personage  and,  possibly,  the  discontented 
would  not  have  ranged  themselves  behind  the  banner  of 
Henry  Clay.  For  the  candidate  for  the  vice-presidency, 
the  Whigs  turned  to  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  one  of  the  few 
anti-Jackson  Democrats  to  be  found  in  the  country.' 
The  campaign  began  sluggishly  until  a  Harrisburg  politician 
chanced  upon  an  ill-natured  jibe  of  a  Baltimore  editor  to  the 
effect  that  if  Harrison  were  given  two  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  a  log  cabin,  and  a  barrel  of  cider  he  would  be  perfectly 
happy  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  The  Harrisbui^er  went  at 
once  to  a  sign  painter  and  had  him  paint  a  log  cabin  and  the 
accessories  and  paraded  it  before  the  ratification  meeting 
that  was  held  at  that  place.*    The  suggestion  aroused  oh 

1  Among    the    Innumerable     publi-  hold  tlie  priadplei  oF  Jaflnaoa:    tka 

OBtioQB  of  iJie  cuDpaiBn  may  be  men-  fitat  numbers  wera  dignified  in  toac  bat 

tioned  Thi  Northern  Man  wifft  SoaiA-  m  the  campsiKn  progroaaod  tb*  tnu 

<m   Principlu   and    The    Rough^Haner.  became  Bcurriloiu. 

The   latter    wu    publiehed    at    Albany  ■  Richnnl    B.    ESUott'B    ATofa*    iata 

from  Fehnuuy  20,  1840,  to  December  tn   Sitcta    Tean   (St.   Louis.    188S).  ^ 

24  of  that  year.     It  purported  to  up-  120. 
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thusiasm  and  thereupon  began  a  campaign  of  "  Hurrah  1 " 
and  unreason  that  has  never  been  paralleled  in  the  United 
States.  Log-cabins  with  a  table  and  a  jug  of  cider,  with  a 
coon  Bkin  nailed  on  the  door,  and  a  representation  of  the 
General  sitting  by  and  drinking  out  of  a  gourd,  were  dragged 
through  the  streets  by  thousands  of  men  wearing  "wide- 
awake" or  soft  broad-brimmed  hats  instead  of  the  more  for- 
mal stiff  top  hats  that  were  now  fitting  only  for  Democratic 
aristocrats  Uke  Van  Buren,  who  sat  in  a  stuffed  chair  in  the 
President's  Palace  and  used  a  gold  spoon  wherewith  to  take 
his  food.  As  the  marching  men  proceeded,  they  burst  into 
song,'  the  favorite  being  "Tippecanoe,  and  Tyler,  too"  to 
the  txme  of  "The  Little  Pig's  TaU" : 

TippeCBDoe  sad  Tyler  too, 

Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  too  1 
And  with  them  we'll  beat  little  Van,  Van,  Van, 

And  with  them  well  beat  little  Van  — 
Oh  1  Van  is  a  used-up  man  I 

When  the  votes  were  counted,  it  was  found  that  Harrison 
and  Tyler,  too,  had  been  elected  by  large  majorities  in  the 
popular  vote  and  in  the  electoral  vote.' 

On  March  4,  1841,  President  Harrison  deUvered  his  inaug- 
ural and  took  up  his  residence  in  the  White  House.  Thou- 
sands had  come  to  Washington  to  greet  him  and  to  secure 

■EUiott'B  Ifela,   126.     A  good  uy  roart   bettf."     B.   8.    Martin's   Choatt, 

count  ot  tbe  cbontl  sspectB  at  the  cam-  i,  52. 

paiga    ia    C.    B.    Oalbnath'i    "Sons  'Harrison    mmIvviI    234    deotoral 

Writen  ot  Obio"  inOAvo  ArcAooiotnco'  votM    to    60    for    Tao    Buren.     Tb« 

and     Haloricai     Quarlerlu.     xiv,     62.  popular  vole  waa  1,270,011  (or  Hani- 

Among  the  effective  metuw  of  aroua-  bod  to  1,122,012  for  Van  Buren.    It  ia 

inK    enthuBLBsm    waa    the    propuluon  worth   noting   that   in  addition  Jmdm 

of  a  liKantio  ball  by  the  campaicnera  Q.  Biruey.  the   &bolitiOQiat  candid«t«, 

from  town  to  town  and  from  State  to  received   7059   votea.    Journal   tif  lAe 

StaM.   accomiianied   by   aoDg '     "Hail  Haute  of  tUjrmtrUatwa,   28th  Ctmg., 

to    the    bM  which   in    grandeur    ad-  3nd  Seaa.,    pp.   251-264    and  Greeley 

vanoea."     Aooording     to     Joseph     H.  and    Cleveland' ■    Political    Tttt-Bmik 

Choate.  the  winning  campaign  cry  waa  /or  1860,  p.  230. 
Harriaon  and  "Two  dollars  a  day  and 
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offices,  for  the  "rascals"  were  to  be  turned  out  and  good  men 
and  true,  who  had  voted  the  Whig  ticket,  given  the  jobs. 
The  office-seekers  filled  the  boarding  houses  and  over- 
flowed into  the  public  spaces  and  some  of  them  even  slept 
in  the  doorways  of  the  President's  Palace.  One  of  these 
office-seekers,  who  had  played  an  important  part  in  the 
election,  went  to  Washington  to  see  what  he  could  get.  He 
was  well  known  and  well  recommended.  Making  little 
headway  in  his  quest,  he,  too,  sought  out  the  President, 
was  received  graciously  by  him,  and  invited  to  dinner.  The 
opportunity  seemed  to  have  come,  but  the  President 
managed  the  conversation  so  skilfully  that  no  mention  of 
office  was  made  during  the  whole  time.  However,  this 
particular  applicant  ultimately  procured  an  Indian  agency 
from  which  there  seemed  to  be  hope  of  gain  and  departed 
with  a  somewhat  different  idea  of  the  simple-minded  old 
general  than  that  with  which  he  had  entered  the  capital 
city. 

In  a  month  President  Harrison  was  dead  and,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  history,  a  Vice-President  succeeded  to  the 
chief  magistracy.  The  precise  place  that  John  Tyler  ou^t 
to  hold  in  our  annals  is  very  difficult  to  determine.'  He 
certainly  had  the  courage  of  his  convictions,  having  opposed 
Jackson  when  such  opposition  meant  apparently  the  loss  of 
political  position.  He  made  so  many  enemies  and  we  know 
so  little  of  hia  inner  life  that  one  cannot  say  whether  he  was 
a  high-minded  man  of  principle  or  a  weak-minded  Vii^inian 
who  broke  his  word  for  the  hope  of  election  to  the  presidency 
in  1S44.  The  story,  so  far  as  it  is  known,  is  a  simple  one. 
Clay  and  the  Whigs  carried  through  Congress  a  bill  to 

'The     f&mily    view    is     given     in  Monument  in  1916  iweoenta  Um  Vi> 

LyoD  Q.  Tyler's  LtUen  and   Timet  ef  ginuu)  eatimate  in  brief  and  raadaU* 

the    TyUri,    Armintead    C.    Qordon's  form. 
Addrtt*  aX  the  dedication  ol  Uw  Tjdec 
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charter  a  new  national  bank  which  lacked  some  of  the 
objectionable  features  of  the  older  ones,  but  when  the  bill 
was  presented  to  Tyler  he  vetoed  it.  Then  another  bill 
was  prepared,  this  time  embodying  what  it  was  xmderstood 
Tyler  would  approve;  but  it  too  was  vetoed.  Probably 
the  exact  truth  in  the  matter  has  never  been  stated  and 
possibly  it  never  can  be,'  for  subterranean  n^otiations 
are  very  difficult  to  trace  and  also  many  documents  perished 
in  the  four  years  of  the  War  for  Southern  Independence. 
The  Wbige  broke  with  the  President,  and  the  extraordinary 
spectacle  wae  to  be  seen  of  a  President  without  a  party 
and  an  overwhelmingly  victorious  party  without  any  control 
of  the  Executive  which  it  and  misfortune  had  placed  in  the 
chief  magistracy.  For  the  next  few  years  the  treasury  got 
on  as  well  as  it  could  without  any  formally  organized  system 
of  holding  the  national  funds.  In  1846,  in  the  time  of  V 
President  Polk,  the  independent  treasury  system  wae  re- 
established and  continued  for  over  sixty  years  in  vigorous 
operation,  —  until  it  was  replaced  in  part  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  scheme  of  tying  the  whole  banking  organization  of 
the  country  to  the  government  at  Washington.  "^ 

"    in    Anariean    BMorie^    B*- 
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NOTE 

Anti-MafioniT.  —  Henry  Gaasett  pre&red  an  elaborate  i 
ment  o(  Masonry  to  his  Catalogue  of  Booia  on  the  Masonic  ItutUation 
in  Pvblic  Libraries  of  TwerUif-eigh'  SUUet  of  the  Union  (Boston,  1852). 
The  two  sides  of  the  controversy  may  be  best  seen  in  William  L. 
Stone's  LeOers  on  Masonry  and  Anti-Maaonry  (New  York,  1832)  and 
John  Quincy  Adams's  Letterton  the  Maaonic  JnetUvtion  (Boston,  1847). 
Stone's  book  is  really  an  answer  to  letters  that  Adams  had  written  in 
1831  which  are  collected  and  printed  in  the  second  of  these  vtdiunts. 
William  Morgan's  JtiuHraiiemi  of  Masonry  published  by  David  C 
Miller  in  1827  i»  sometimes  attributed  to  Morgan.  Ilie  second  edition 
b  a  good  deal  fuller  than  the  earlier  one.  Henry  Brown's  Narratite 
of  the  Anti-Masotack  Excitement  that  was  published  at  B&tavia,  N«v 
York,  in  1829,  and  the  Narrative  of  the  .  .  .  Kidnapping  and  Prt- 
sumed  Murder  of  WiUiavt  Morgan  that  was  printed  at  BrookBdd  in 
1827  give  that  contact  with  the  actualities  of  the  day  that  b  so 
interesting  to  the  historical  student.  Charles  McCarthy's  "  The 
Antimasonic  Party "  in  American  Historical  Association's  Report 
for  1902,  vol.  i,  365-574,  brings  together  modern  information  on  the 
subject  and  has  an  excellent  bibliography. 
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WESTEBN  LANDS  AND  SETTLEMENTS  AFTER  1840 

In  1840  the  popxilation  of  Transappalachia  was  nearly 
seven  millions ;  by  1850  this  had  increased  to  over  ten  and 
one-half  millions  and  by  1860  to  more  than  fifteen  millions. 
Before  1840  the  immigration  from  abroad  had  been  small 
in  comparison  with  the  total  population  of  the  United 
States  at  that  time  or  with  the  immigration  of  the  next 
twenty  years.^  In  the  decade  ending  with  September,  1829, 
only  128,502  foreign  immigrants  were  noted  by  the  officials ; 
in  the  ten  years  ending  June  1,  1840,  over  one-half  million 
of  them  arrived  in  the  United  States.  In  the  nert  decade 
the  number  rose  to  over  one  and  one-half  millions,  and  in  the 
ten  years  ending  in  1860  the  number  had  risen  to  nearly 
three  millions.  In  1840  there  could  not  have  been  many 
over  three-quarters  of  a  million  persons  of  foreign  birth  in 
the  country,*  but  by  1860  this  number  had  risen  to  over  four 

■The  ficuni  Id  tho  text  sre   taken  1872  Dr.  Jarvia,  uidng  European  emi- 

from    William   J.   BromweH's   Hitlory  Kcatian    reports    and    estimating    tihe 

<if   Immigraium   to   Vu    Vniitd    Staiet  number  of  natives  of  the  British  pror-. 

(New  York,  1866),  p.  176;  the  Cnuiu  ince«  who  had  come  into  the  oountry 

of  1800,  i.  pp.  xix,  ixii;  and  Edward  by   land,    determioed   the   number   of 

Jarvis'i    Bittorv    of    tht    PTogrtu    of  immigrants    amvinK    in    the    United 

Population  of  the   UnHtd  SUUee,  p.  S.  States  in  the  ten  years  ending  in  1830 

Similar  ficures  may  be  deduced  from  as  200,000.  instead  of  143,439  aa  ^ven 

th«     Statitlieai      Viae  ,  .  .  A      Com-  by    Bromwell    and    repeated    in    the 

ftndium  </  tilt  SttenOi  Cauut,  p.  122.  Cennu  at  1860  (p.  xlz). 

Jeaae    Chiokering     (Jmmwration     into  '  In  I86Q,  Fnedrich  Eapp  estimated 

Ue  UnOei  Staiet,  Boston,   1848)   gives  that  in   1850  the  descendants  of  the 

taUes  of  tiie  foreign  pasnngers  arriv-  white  and  free  colored  population  of 

ing    aooording   to    the   custom   house  the    country    in     1790     would    have 

returns.     Thme    can    be    little    ques-  amounted  by  natural  reproduction  to 

tion  but  that  all  the  estimates  haaed  7,356.423.     The     population     of     the 

on    these    returns    are    defectdve    and  United  8tat«8  then,  exclusive  of  slaves, 

.  much  under  the  actual  numbers.     In  was   19,987,663.     From  this  it  would 
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millions.  Of  the  immigrantB  who  came  in  the  years  before 
1850  about  one-half  of  them  had  remained  in  or  near  the 
port  of  debarkation.  A  few  of  the  new-comers  sought  the 
Far  South,  but  the  great  mass  of  those  who  did  not  stay  on 
the  Northern  seaboard  could  be  found  in  the  Old  Northwest 
and  in  the  country  just  across  the  Mississippi.^  In  the 
decade  after  1850,  the  immigrants  came  in  different  pro- 
portions from  different  countries,  but,  after  their  arrival 
in  the  United  States,  they  went  the  same  ways. 

Of  the  groups  of  foreigners  who  came  to  the  United 
States,'  the  Scandinavians  left  their  northern  homes  mainly 
because  of  economic  pressure,  but  religious  beliefs  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  migration  of  many  of  them.  It  was  in 
V  the  year  1825  that  the  sloop  Restaurationen  sailed  from 
Stavanger  for  New  York  and  in  just  under  one  hundred 
days  entered  the  latter  port.  She  left  Norway  with  fifty- 
two  passengers  on  board  and  reached  New  York  wit^  fifty- 
three,  for  a  child  had  been  bom  on  the  voyage.  These  first 
Norwegian  pilgrims  settled  at  Kendall  in  New  York  State 
and  cultivated  their  farms  Uiere  for  the  rest  of  their  lives ; 

kppMT  that  foreicQ  immigranta  ^nee  1.9C2,332.     Of     tfaMe    no    Ian     dMn 

1790  and  Umi  dawwDdutta  nuinberad  1.481,905  ware  in  tba  Old  Northvaat. 

in    1850,   12,633,140.     ProbaUy  Enpp  WiMouJo.  Iowa,  Calitonia,   and  Ifo- 

undereatimated  the  proportioa  ol  chil-  vada:  there  baing  no  femrtlian  144,528 

dren   bom   in   new   conununltiea   (aee  lormgD**»  in  Califonia  in  tliat  year, 
bis     "  ImmigratiDn "     in     Journal     of  Various   meaiia   wen   tried   to   le- 

Sceial  Scienet  for  1870).  atrajn     immigranta     fion     Koing     to 

'The    infonnation    on    tiieae    sub-  Tranaappaleeliia ;  among  them  waa  (he 

]ecta  in   ihe   Ctntutel   at   1S30,    1850.  iaauing    of    a    pamphlet    entitled    T» 

and    1860,   and   in   the   aeveral   com-  P<r*oni      Indining      lo    Bwiinntt    (t 

pendiuina    compiled    from     them,     is  ATHtrica    which    shored    the    advan- 

Bomewhat  vague  and  not  at  all  easy  tagaa     <^     weatem     PennqrlTania    la 

to  handle ;    but  the  following  figurea  eompaiiaon  with  "  the  danseia  «(  Ike 

have   been   oompiled  and  are   printed  middle  Weat." 

here   for   irtiat    they    are   wartb.     !□  Catoline  E.   MaoGiU  has  an  inter- 

1830   the   total   foreign   population   of  eating  study  of  foreign  '""W'grfithm  ta 

Transappalachia  was  1C,313.     Of  this  the  Bouthem  Stat«a  in  Tha  SauUi  m 

8005  were  in   the  Old  Northwest ;    in  the  ButUtno  of  (ha  Nation,  t,  GtH,  wiA 

1S50   the   total   number  had  risen   to  a  list  of  books  at  the  end. 
800,742,  of  whom  566,310  were  in  Uie  <RaBinus  B.  Anderson's  FinI  Chtf- 

Old    Northwest    and    Wisconsin    and  ta    of    NoraegioK    ImmigrUHmt,    H- 

Iowa.     In  1800  the  total  number  was  131. 
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but  th^  descendants  are  scattered  widely  over  the  country, 
althoagh  few  of  them  can  be  found  south  of  Mason  and 
Dixon's  line.  The  letters  Uiat  the  "sloop"  party  wrote  to 
their  friends  and  former  neighbors  in  the  old  land  were 
copied  and  passed  from  house  to  house,  being  read  by  Hun- 
dreds of  persons.  It  was  some  time  before  the  settlers  in 
New  York  had  much  to  write  about  their  new  homes,  but 
by  1836  Norwegians  and  Swedes  by  the  hundreds  and  thou- 
sands sailed  across  the  Atlantic,  passed  through  New  York 
and  over  the  Lakes  to  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  Some  of 
tbem  and  many  of  their  descendants  went  farther  west, 
even  to  the  Pacific.  This  later  movement  was  greatly 
accelerated  by  the  publication  of  Ole  Rynning's  "True 
Account  of  America  for  the  Information  and  Help  of  Peasant 
and  Commoner."  '  Rynning  had  come  to  America  in  1837 
and  had  settled  with  his  party  at  Beaver  Creek  to  the  south- 
ward of  Chicago,  in  Illinois.  They  suffered  greatly  from 
malaria,  and  most  of  those  who  survived  removed  to  other 
parts  of  the  State.  Rynning's  little  book  was  written  when 
he  had  been  in  America  only  eight  months,  but  it  was  the 
work  of  a  keen  observer.  The  United  States,  so  he  wrote, 
was  more  than  twenty  times  the  size  of  Norway  and  con- 
tained all  kinds  of  lands.  It  was  so  extensive  that  there  was 
no  danger  of  immediate  ovei^population  and  the  Americans 
welcomed  industrious  and  moral  people.  Land  could  be 
easily  obtained  and,  when  paid  for,  belonged  absolutely  to 
the  purchaser.  There  were  many  speculators  who  were 
accustomed  to  lie  in  wait  for  the  stranger  and  cheat  him. 
There  is  no  king  in  the  United  States ;  but  there  is  a  man 
called   "president,"  who   "exercises  just  about  as  much 

1  Thia  was   printed   at  Chriitiaiiia,  4,  pp.  221-369.     See  tim  R.  B,  Andei- 

in  183S,  and  ia  tnuudat«d  in  full  with  a  ton's  Firt  Chapter  of  Noneegian  In- 

valuablA  iatroduetiDii  by  T.  C.  Blegen  mtproltim,  302-SlS. 
in  Mimttiota  Hittory  BitlUiin.  ii.  No. 
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authority  as  a  king."  There  are  laws  and  govemment  and 
authorities  in  America,  but  everyone  is  free  to  engage  in  any 
honorable  occupation  and  to  go  wherever  he  wishes  witiiout 
a  passport.  Hie  author  declared  that  he  knew  several  bach- 
elore,  each  of  whom  had  saved  two  hundred  dollars  clear  by 
ordinary  labor  in  one  year's  time.  Rynning's  book  and 
other  accounts  in  writing  and  in  print  led  to  a  greatly  in- 
creased migration  from  Scandinavian  lands  after  1840. 

The  Norwegians  and  the  Swedes  came  in  groups  compoBed 
of  families  that  had  lived  as  neighbors  in  the  old  land.  At 
first  the  members  of  each  group  lived  together;  but  their 
descendants  scattered  far  and  wide  over  the  country  north 
of  the  State  of  Arkansas.  In  later  years  more  of  them  have 
remained  in  the  Eastern  States,  especially  in  New  York 
and  in  Massachusetts.'  Of  all  the  groups  or  colonies  that 
came  out  from  Sweden,  none  has  attracted  more  attention 
than  the  community  which  followed  Eric  Janson  to  the  New 
World  and  named  their  settlement  Bishop  Hill  from  Bishop- 
skulla,  his  biri^hplace.  Like  some  other  religious  enthu- 
siasts, Janson  believed  that  he  represented  Christ  and  that 
the  glory  of  his  work  would  "far  exceed  that  .  .  .  accom- 
plished by  Jesus  and  his  Apostles.'"  In  Sweden  the  Jan- 
sonist  or  Devotionaliat  movement  at  first  attracted  little 
attention.  As  its  followers  increased  in  numbers,  perse- 
cution began  and  waxed  stronger  and  stronger  until  th^ 
determined  to  migrate  to  America.  To  do  this  they  were 
obliged  to  combine  their  worldly  goods  to  provide  for  the 
emigration  of  the  poorer  families,  but  communism  was  not 

<  Keadrio     C.     Babcock's     Seatidi-  ing  the  ETOirtli  and  duLriliuUoii  of  dK 

tuinon   Element   tn   Oit    Umted   StaUt  ScandmaviaiiH. 

(Umvetsity   of    Illmoia,    Bviletin,    lii.  'Michael     A.     Mikkelwn'a     "Tb* 

No.   7).     There   is  a  valuable  biblios-  Bishop   Hill   CoIodj"   in   JiAtu   Bop- 

rapby  at  the  end  of   this   eseay.     G.  tins  Sivdia,  z,  No.  1,  p.  25.     At  tte 

T.  FIoid'b  HiatoTTi  of  Nifrvngian  /mmt-  end  ia  a  lilt  of  booLa  on  tliia  aclllo- 

OTotxim  to  Iht   United  SUUf  haa  *oiQa  meat.     See  also  W.  A.  Hinds's  A»m- 

iulerMtiiis  taUes  in  Appendix  I,  ahow-  con  C<HnniiiniK«i  (ed.  190S),  34O-3S0. 
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a  part  of  Janson's  religious  plan.  The  Devotionalists 
began  to  arrive  at  New  York  in  1846.  They  slowly  and 
painfully  made  their  way  thence  to  Henry  County,  IIU- 
noia,  —  some  of  them  going  on  foot  the  greater  part  of  the 
way.  A  part  of  Janson's  plan  was  to  convert  all  mankind 
to  the  blessings  of  the  new  dispensation.  At  once  some  of 
the  younger  men,  filled  with  missionary  zeal,  set  to  work  to 
learn  English  and  soon  departed  from  Bishop  Hill  to  spread 
the  new  faith.  After  the  Devotionahsts  had  been  in  the 
country  two  or  three  years  aud  were  beginning  to  see  some 
prosperity  ahead  of  them,  Janson  was  murdered  by  an 

(American  convert  who  had  married  a  cousin  of  the  prophet 
and  later  wished  to  abandon  the  faith  and  take  his  wife  with 
him.  She  declined.  Janson  supported  her  in  her  refusal 
and  the  husband  killed  him.  For  a  time  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  prospered;  but  then  misfortunes  came  upon  the 
conuntmity  and  eventually  the  Bishop  Hill  colony  went 
into  the  hands  of  a  receiver. 

The  German  migration  to  our  coimtry  began  in  colonial 
days.*  There  were  the  Palatines,  the  Mennonites,  and 
others  who  settled  in  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  and  else- 
where. They  and  their  children  fought  on  the  American 
side  in  the  Revolution  while  their  cousinry  from  Hesse 
Cassel  and  other  German  states  fought  for  their  British 
employers.  After  the  Revolution,  the  Germans  began 
coming  again,  but  the  history  of  the  movement  is  indistinct 
before  1830.  The  statisticians  assert  that  in  the  preceding 
ten  years  6761  Germans  and  Prussians  arrived  in  the  United 
States  by  sea ;  but  this  number  is  too  small.  It  probably 
does  not  include  those  who  came  by  way  of  Quebec,  or  those 
who  landed  in  Texas  before  annexation  to  the  United  States.* 
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After  1830,  the  German  migration  greatly  increased,  and  in 
the  fire  years  begimiing  with  1850  no  fewer  than  654,251 
imm^ants  from  German  landa  disembarked  at  United 
States  ports.' 

Individual  Gennans  and  some  familiefl  had  come  to  Texas 
before  1830.    The  first  movement  of  any  size  began  after 
the  revolutionary  activities  in  France,  which  filled  many 
Germans  with  radical  ideas,  and  it  was  stimulated  by  the 
publication  in  1829  of  Gottfried  Duden'a  "Reise  nach  den 
westlichen  Staaten  Nordamerika's."  *     Princes,  dukes,  and 
other  German  potentates  arrested  and  imprisoned  the  radi- 
cals in  their  principalities  and  dukedoms,  and  those  who 
escaped  found  it  desirable  to  emigrate.    Thereupon  they  hit 
upon  the  idea  of  founding  a  "German  State"  in  the  United 
States.    It  would  have  to  be  a  member  of  the  Union, 
but  its  existence  would  "  assure  the  continuance  of  German 
customs,  Grerman  language  and  create  a  genuine  free  and 
popular  life  ...  in  order  that  a  German  republic,  a  rejuve-    | 
nated  Germany  may  arise  in  North  America."    Others  had    , 
larger  ideas  and  suggested  founding  several  States  which    I 
would  be  predominantly  German  in  character  and  in  lan- 
guage ;    and,  if  this  were  found  to  be  impossible,  would 
secede.'    Emigration  societies  were  formed  in  Germany  and    , 
colonies  were  sent  out  to  the  newer  parts  of  the  United  States    , 
and  thousands  of  individuals  came  with  their  wives  and   I 
children  on  their  own  resources.     The  societies  died  after  a 
few  years,  and  the  settlers,  while  living  together  in  towns  or 
communities  to  a  very  great  extent,  gave  up  all  e:q>ectation 

>  Bee  Bromirell't  Immiaration  to  tha  do.    An    intareating    aooonnt    of    (kt 

Vn4l9d  Statt$,  177.  Oennaos,  tbeiiudvM,  Is  in  F.  L.  OIb- 

■E.    F.    W.    Wander's    Avtaande-  sted's   Jowrnqi    Throvgk    Tiat   (Nev 

rwig»~KaUeJiitiitut   .    .   .    far  Autuan-  York,  ISfiT)  oh.  iii. 
derer  .  .  .  vaeh  Nordamerika  that  wu  *See   Morita   TQinx's  OsnMm  fib 

puUhdied    at   Ologau   in    1862    sivt»  mtnt  in   Ttxtu,   15,  and  boote  eM 

one  an  idea  of  what  a  Oenuan  emi-  UtneiiL 
grant  of   that   time   was  expected  to 
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of  founding  a  distinctiTely  German  State.  Probably  Wis- 
consin came  near  to  answering  their  expectation.'  The 
climate  there  was  suited  to  them  and  the  conditions  of 
agriculture  were  not  unlike  those  of  the  Fatherland.  In 
the  period  treated  in  this  volume,  the  German  immigrants 
were  farmers  for  the  most  part ;  but  in  later  times  they 
gathered  into  certain  cities  until  some  of  them,  as  Mil- 
waukee, became  practically  German  communities.  Many  of 
the  Germans  took  an  active  part  in  local  politics  and  some 
of  them  rose  to  eminence  in  the  national  government.  In 
1848  there  was  another  revolutionary  epoch  in  Europe. 
Again  the  movement  was  unsuccessful  in  Germany  and 
led  to  a  renewed  migration,  this  time  on  a  very  large  scale. 
Although  the  Germans  never  achieved  the  early  ideal  of 
founding  a  distinctively  German  State,  they  preserved  their 
language  and  national  customs  by  the  formation  of  societies 
for  social  and  cultural  purposes,  many  of  which  have  had 
long  and  vigorous  lives. 

Of  all  the  German  societies  that  were  formed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  emigration  to  America,  none  was  more  \/ 
interesting  than  the  "  League  of  the  Nobility  "  or  the  "  Main- 
zer  Adelsverein."  It  was  founded  in  1842.  The  Duke  of 
Nassau  was  honorary  president,  and  among  its  twenty-one 
noble  members  were  the  Prince  of  Leiningen,  Prince  Frederic 
William  of  Prussia,  the  Prince  of  Solms-Braunfels,  and 
Count  Carl  von  Castell.  Two  members  of  the  society  came 
to  Texas  on  a  prospecting  toxu*  in  1842  and  having  secured 
a  grant  of  land  returned  to  Germany.  The  princely  pro- 
moters then  fell  into  the  hands  of  unscrupulous  speculators 
who  sold  them  temporary  righls  of  preemption  that  were 

■  BJit«  A.  EvMMt  (•ftonrarda  Mra.  papen :  in  TVofwacKinw  of  tbe  "Via- 

Iievi)  has  studied  the  Oenn&n  inuni-  cousin  Acsdemy.  vii,  289 ;    WiacoDsin 

srstioa  to  Wiso<»kBin  with  great  oare  State   HUtorical   Socie^f   CoUwtiofu, 

and  emboiUed   the   reaulta   in    time  ni,  299  and  >tv,  341. 
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bought  by  the  Germans  on  the  suppcMiUon  that  they  wen 
grants  in  fee  simple.  In  1844  three  vessels  brought  from 
four  hundred  to  seven  himdred  Germans  to  Texas  with 
their  household  goods.  Prince  Sohns  had  preceded  them 
and  had  made  the  unpleasant  discovery  that  their  land  grant 
was  already  forfeited  by  reason  of  not  having  been  used 
within  the  specified  time.  There  was  plenty  of  unoccupied 
land  in  Texas,  however,  and  the  authorities  were  eager  for 
hard-working  colonists.  Slowly  uid  painfully,  the  Germans 
made  their  way  from  Galveston  to  the  interior.  And  in 
the  next  few  ye&n  they  were  joined  by  at  least  six  thousand 
more  new-comers  from  the  Fatherland.  They  had  undei^ 
stood  that  the  Adelsverein  would  provide  for  them  until 
they  could  shift  for  themselves,  but  they  were  left  practical^ 
to  their  own  resources.  Then  came  the  Mexican  War, 
which  necessarily  disturbed  the  ordinary  course  of  colonisa- 
tion in  Texas,  and  epidemics  due  to  climatic  changes  and 
the  turning  up  of  the  virgin  soil  also  attacked  the  colonists. 
One  thousand  of  them  are  said  to  have  died  in  one  year,  and 
the  Addsverein  went  into  bankruptcy  and  dissolved.  A 
beginning  had  been  made,  and  the  Texas  settlements 
continued  to  attract  thousands  of  other  Germans,  and  in 
1850  tiiey  and  their  children  are  said  to  have  formed  one- 
fifth  of  the  total  white  population  of  that  State.* 
In  1850  there  were  more  than  two  million  foreigners  in 
V  the  United  States  and  in  1860  almost  double  that  number.* 
In  both  years  the  immigrants  from  the  British  Empire 
greatly  outnumbered  those  from  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but 
in  each  year  the  Grermans  greatly  outnumbered  those  from 
the  non-British   countries.    Of  the  new-comers  from  the 

■0«Riuui  writers  dve  Uiia  [>n>por-  the    fifare*    of   the    Cchmw    of    IStO. 

tion:    ne  Moriu  Tilinx't  0«rman  El»-  which  (Itm  the  Mai  G«mHi  '*bc>»' 

m«nt  in   Ttxat.  13G.   and    QUbert    G.  in  Tozu  m  8191. 
BaniMnin'i    Otrmam    in    Texat,    69.  >  Ccniui    of     IBM 

It  i*  difficult  to  reoondle  this  with  p.  nriil. 
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British  Empire,  Dumbering  nearly  a  million  and  &  half  in 
1850,  not  quite  one  milUon  had  come  from  Ireland.  Of  the 
non-British  immigrants  and  non-Irish  immigrants,  more  than 
h^  a  million  were  listed  as  of  German  birth  in  1850  and 
more  than  one  million  and  a  quarter  in  1860.  It  is  easy  to 
see  from  these  figures  that  Irish  and  German  immigrants 
formed  the  great  mass  of  the'  foreign-born  population  of 
the  United  States  in  this  period.'  It  will  not  be  out  of  the 
way  to  note,  perhaps,  that  in  1850  there  were  758  persons 


D  FoBHioN  NATioNAunae  u 


D  UNiraD  Statss  iit  1850 


GbatB.«a» 

Bmanam 

Sis.""*""' 

luUKD 

QnaurT 

L*K»  t^ 

Walw}  ' 

of  Potomac  .... 

230.M2 

745,006 

241,830 

2.731 

Atlantic  gaaboard  aa-  ol 

PotomMmol.DiBtrict 

of  Columbia     ■     .     ■ 

B.60B 

22,714 

10,003 

234 

TrsnBappaliMshia,  north 

of  Ohio  R.  >nd  eut 

of  Miss.  R 

107,568 

126,008 

222,690 

12,825 

of  Ohio  R.  and  eaat 

of  Min.  R.  .     .     .     . 

7^1 

17,673 

16.007 

170 

of  MisB.  R.,  north  of 

AAuiBu    to     109th 

11,678 

19.800 

61,046 

870 

Tranmppalachia.     w«*t 

of  Mix-  R.  and  south 

of  Miiwuri  to  i09th 

mtridian 

0,426 

20.475 

20,420 

818 

Pacific  Slope  waat  of  the 

tooth  nxridiao      .     . 

6360 

2,764 

3,131 

418 

Totri* 

379.093 

961.719 

673,226 

18,047 

BesideB  the  above  enumm^ted  im- 
migrants from  the  Brttiih  Ekapire,  there 
wera  147,711  from  British  America,  moat 
of  whom  [ffobably  were  bom  within  the 
dominiona  of  the  British  king.  The 
total  muubet  of  all  foreicnere  in  the 
United  Stat«e,  Inclndipg  thoM  enumer- 


Bted  above,  in  1860  i 
Ol  these  1,690.609  were  in  the  States 
nnth  of  the  Fotomao  and  Ohio  rivers 
and  east  of  the  Mimiagippi,  and  86,130 
south  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio  rivera 
and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
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of  Chinese  birth  in  the  country  and  that  this  number  had 
risen  to  35,567  in  1860. 

The  English,  the  Scots,  and  the  Welsh  were  impdled 
to  migration  by  economic  distresa,  with  the  exception  of  those 
who  followed  Mormon  missionaries  to  the  New  World  and 
those  who  belonged  to  the  Shakers  or  to  some  other  of  the 
sects.  They  spread  all  ovet  the  country.  Some  of  them 
went  to  the  South.  Many  of  them  went  to  Wisconon  and 
other  Northwestern  States,  but  possibly  one-quarter  of  the 
whole  number  remained  within  the  limits  of  the  State  of 
disembarkation.  They  were  drawn  to  Wisconsin  by  liie 
opportunities  for  farming  there  and  by  the  mineral  wealth  of 
the  southwestern  part  of  the  State.  It  is  said  that  no  lesa 
than  seven  thousand  Cornish  people  settled  around  Mineral 
Point  before  1850.*  Of  the  farmers  there  was  one  named 
Samuel  ^ewes  who  came  from  the  southern  part  of  Elng- 
land.  Efe  sailed  from  Falmouth  io  Quebec,  paying  three 
pounds  passage  money  for  each  member  of  his  family. 
Arrived  at  Quebec,  he'left  for  Montreal  on  the  steamboat 
and  thence  to  Toronto  and  Lewestown.  From  that  place  he 
went  by  "rail  carrs"  to  Buffalo  and  there  took  another 
steamer  to  Racine.  The  total  time  consumed  on  the  jour- 
ney from  England  to  Wisconsin  was  two  months  and  seven 
days.  Tlie  Canadian  route  by  Quebec  was  much  frequented 
in  those  years  in  the  months  when  the  St.  Lawrence  was  free 
from  ice.  Skewes  had  friends  in  Racine  and  in  the  nei^- 
boring  town  of  Yorkville.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  man 
of  some  means,  as  he  at  once  acquired  improved  land  and 
bought  more  unimproved  land  from  the  government.  He 
prospered  from  the  start  and  soon  became  a  substantial 

>  T.  8.  Allen's  Dtreetorv  of  ihe  Ciltt  enunent  of  an  euljr  aetUeiDMit  in  W>. 

c/   JfinA-oJ   Point  for   the    Year   1869  coiuin  may  be   understood   by  ivailmt 

contains      an      interostiDB     historioal  the  Acf  q^ /neorpamtion  .  .  .  </ Jf tiKrol 

sketch  and  some  illustrative  atati«tiea  Point  whjoh  wm  i»Ciiled  at  ibat  plaes 

and  advortisFmeiits.     The  form  of  gor-  in  ISSfi. 
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citizen  of  his  new  home.  Samuel  Skewes  must  have  been, 
typical  of  the  English  farming  class,  but  there  are  very  few 
diaries  that  have  been  preserved  that  give  ua  so  interesting 
a  picture  as  does  his.* 

A  group  of  English  settlers,  who  also  came  to  Wisconsin, 
offers  another  study,  fully  as  interesting,  but  very  different. 
This  enterprise  was  set  on  foot  by  the  "  British  Temperance 
Emigration  Society"  which  was  organized  at  Liverpool, 
England.  Apparently  it  was  a  money-making  venture  with 
philanthropic  aspirations.  There  was  stock  which  was 
subscribed  for  and  the  emigrants  expected  to  pay  rent  for 
their  lands  in  America  as  people  paid  rent  for  their  farms  in 
England.  The  Society,  or  some  of  its  leading  men,  seem 
to  have  tried  to  cultivate  the  soil  of  the  New  World  while 
they  themselves  Uved  in  England.  This  colony  was  located 
at  Mazomanie  in  Dane  County,  to  the  northwestward  of 
Madison  and  not  far  from  it.  The  first  settlers  came  out 
in  1843,  each  one  having  eighty  acres  allotted  to  him.  In 
the  next  eight  years,  about  six  hundred  persons  came  to 
the  settlement  from  twelve  English  counties,  from  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  the  Isle  of  Man.  They  at  once  began  to  find 
fault  with  the  scheme  of  rent  paying,  for  no  one  around  them 
paid  rent.  There  was  Utigation  between  the  company's 
agents  and  the  farmers,  and  the  later  history  of  the  enter- 
prise is  uncertain ;  but  the  Temperance  Society  was  still  in 
existence  in  1851.* 

There  were  many  Irish  men  and  women  in  America  beforo 
the  Revolution  and  they  played  their  parts  in  that  move- 

>"Di«iT   of   Ssmuel   Skewes.    1839  '  Msnuscripto  of  the  Britiah  Tem- 

to  1870"  (Mm.)  in  the  catsiMt  o(  the  porwice  Booiety  are  in  the  libnuy  of 

WUconatn  Historical  Society.  the  WiBoonsin  Hiiitorioal  Society,    See 

An  interesUoB  and  much  more  clabo-  »1*>   William   Eittle's   Bigtory   cf  tht 

Tate  account  of  ■  migration  is  to  be  found  Tomuhip   aitd   Viiiag'   "J   MoMomanit 

in  'The  Utt«n  of  Edwia  Bottomloy,  {Madiaon,  1900). 
1$42-I8fi0  '  (WiscoDBin  State  Ristoricsl 
Society*  CoUtctioBt,  zxv). 
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ment ;  but  the  great  Irish  migration  began  in  the  1840*8  uid 
continued  as  prosperity  or  adversity  viated  the  land  of 
their  birth  or  the  country  to  which  they  came.  Hie  famine  in 
Ireland  in  1847  '  and  the  following  years  has  been  ascribed 
to  various  causes,  as  the  Union  of  1800  and  an  excess  of  rain- 
fall. Local  soxirces  of  relief  were  speedily  exhausted  and 
England  could  do  little  for  the  sufferers  because  she  also 
was  in  distress.  As  the  months  went  by,  beggars  crept 
through  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the  Irish  towns ;  the  starv- 
ing and  penniless  lay  half  naked  in  their  fireless  and  foodless 
cabins,  countiag  the  days  to  the  inevitable  death ;  and  in  no 
long  time  the  dead  became  so  numerous  that  they  were 
laid  away  between  two  boards  wound  about  with  ropes  of 
straw.  There  was  nothing  for  the  survivors  to  do  but 
to  leave  the  land  of  their  birth  and  those  who  could  did  so. 
In  1841  the  population  of  Ireland  was  a  little  over  ei^t 
millions ;  in  ten  years  time  it  had  dropped  to  six  and  a  half 
millions.*  In  1S40  there  came  to  the  United  States  40,642 
persons  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Ten  years  later  in  1850  there  were  bving  in  the 
United  States  961,719  immigrants  of  Irish  birth.^  Unlike 
the  English,  the  Germans,  and  the  Swedes,  the  Irish  came  as 
individuals  and  families ;  there  was  no  occasion  for  th^oi  to 
form  themselves  into  colonies  and  communities,  because 
their  race  and  rehgion  bound  them  together  indissohibly. 
Some  Irishmen  took  up  fanning  lands  in  the  West ;  *  others 

>  Bm    AsoDBth    Nicholson'a    Annati  Amtrica,  2il.     Se«  tlM  Spencer  Wil- 

Iff  Ou  Famine  in  Ireland,  in  1847,  1843.  pole's   Hitlory   <^  Biy/land  (ed.   18S0). 

and  I«^  (New  York,  I8G1}.  T,   SOB   nob.  ud   "The    Iinh   Gnit' 

■J.    D.   B.    DeBoWs   CompendttM  in    Tha    BdttAurolt    Actmu    foe    Jaa. 

Hf  (Ac  Sttntk  Cenctu,  124.  &nd  Cnwut  }648. 

of    1850,    p.    zzrrii.     P.    H.    Bagenal  ■  CBrdinid   Gibbtmi   hM    an   mta- 

(Amtriean    Irith,     28)     (ivee     S8,CM3  eeiinx  and  brief  Mod;  at  fits  avmbta 

Irisii  uTivins  in  die  United  StKte>  in  of  Irish  immigranta  in  Ui  Sat^tjad 

1846:    1I1,9S4  ID  1847;    dinndling  to  of  Fiflv  Tean.  i.  ^K  a»i  txA. 
66,328  in   1866.     But  it  ie  not  clear  ■  p.-  "■yTrnlrii'n  Tiff  niirt  rktUMj  i* 

wlienee    tho    figuna    oaine.    See     also  Miaomi  (DnU^  ISBO),  dk  ^r. 
Bdirard  Touns's  liobor  in  Evropt  and 
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settled  on  vacant  acres  in  the  older  States ;  but  the  great 
mass  of  them  remained  in  or  near  New  York,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia.  They  had  no  technical  skill  to  speak  of  or 
special  mental  aptitudes,  but  they  had  strength  of  body  and 
the  will  to  work.  There  was  abundant  labor  for  them; 
but  their  living  together  in  cities  and  towns  and  their 
strong  racial  and  rehgious  feelings  kept  them  for  fifty  years 
or  so  in  the  same  places  and  positions  that  they  were  in  in  the 
first  ten  years  of  their  coming.  In  church  and  politics,  only, 
did  the  first  generation  or  two  shine  conspicuously.  The 
Irish  have  always  demanded  priests  of  their  own  race  and 
everywhere  have  secured  political  position  and  power. 

Some  of  the  Germans  and  Scandinavians  came  through 
England,  but  for  the  most  part  they  sailed  the  Atlantic  in 
vessels  of  Grerman  or  Scandinavian  management  and  owner- 
ship. There  were  many  heartrending  stories  of  mis- 
adventure, especially  in  connection  with  the  navigation  of 
the  western  Gulf  on  the  way  to  Texas.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  their  sufferings  were  as  nothing  compared  with 
those  of  the  Irish  in  the  first  years  of  the  great  migration. 
The  movement  caught  English  ship-owners  and  English 
authorities  unprepared.  Suddenly,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Irish  men,  women,  and  children  crossed  to  Liverpool  and 
demanded  passage  to  America.  They  had  no  knowledge 
of  the  sea  and  very  httle  money  and  were  accompanied  by 
old  people,  for  their  family  ties  were  very  strong.  They 
were  packed  away  on  shipboard  with  very  slight  attention 
to  health  and  even  less  to  comfort.  In  the  pressing  demand 
for  shipping  of  any  kind,  unfit  vessels  were  made  over  for 
the  emigrants  and  sent  out  ill-manned  and  ill-found.  The 
passengers  were  supposed  to  provide  themselves  with  food 
and  other  necessities,  but  a  great  many  of  them  went  to  sea 
with  very  Uttle  in  the  way  of  food  and  veiy  poorly  supplied 
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with  bedding.  Some  of  the  vessels  were  obliged  to  retuni 
to  port  after  weeks  of  buffeting  the  westerly  gales  of  the 
Atlantic.  Their  cargoes  of  emigrants  were  transferred  to  the 
first  ships  that  could  take  the  seas,  and  it  was  on  these  that 
the  greatest  suffering  occurred,  for  these  emigrants  were  worn 
down  with  sickness  and  want  before  they  started  on  their 
final  voyage,  and  it  was  on  these  vessels  that  the  "ship 
fever"  foimd  its  largest  numbers  of  victims.  These  con- 
ditions led  to  the  passage  of  laws  by  the  United  States  and 
by  Great  Britain  for  the  regulation  of  the  emigrant  trade, 
and  these  laws  were  constantly  improved  in  the  next  fev 
years.'  The  amounts  of  deck  space  and  air  sp&ce  were 
r^ulated  and  ship  owners  were  obliged  to  provide  enou^ 
food  and  water  to  insure  the  passengers  against  famine. 
After  1851  there  was  much  less  suffering  than  there  had  been  | 
and  the  situation  was  greatly  improved  when  steamers  began  I 
to  be  fitted  for  the  carriage  of  steerage  passengers  across  tbe 
Atlantic  Ocean.  i 

From  1825  to  1840  there  was  a  distinct  lull  in  l^e  found- 
ing of  new  communities ;  but  with  the  beginning  of  the 
fifth  decade  there  was  a  renewed  movement.    The  earUer    , 

i communities    had    been    primarily    religious.    With    the 
publication  in  1840  of  Albert  Brisbane's  "Social  Destiny  of    , 
Man:    or,  Association  and  Reorganization  of  Industry," 
the  founding  of  the  Hopedale  commimity,  apd  the  Brook    I 
Farm  expeciment,  an  era  of  gropings  for  an  ideal  future  of 
mankind  dawned  upon  the  minds  of  many  persons.     Brook  _ 
Farm  embodied  the  aspirations  of  a  band  of  idealists  who 

1  IMedrich   Sapp   in    Ub   Immicrth-  lag    the    ttanqiort&tlon    of    awi^mU 

tion,   and   tht   Contmunoneri    nf  Btni-  kcron  tiie  Atlantic  wve  16  ft  IG  Vk- 

oration    (New    Yoik,    1870)    hu    nt  toris,  o.  44  (June  30,  1862) ,  am]  IS  *      ' 

forth  with  great  distiDetaeM  tbe  hard-  19  Victoria,  c.  119  (AusiMi  14,  ISSS: 

■hipg  of  the  voyage  and  of  the  Gnt  Slatnlei   qf  Ok    United   JCinodoai,  lA 

few  daya  in  the  New  World  in  the  1840*8  61 ;    xzii.  706),  and  ttM  kct  «i  UmiA 

and  '50*8,  aa  weU  aa  later.  3.  1865  (Stotulaa  at  LaV  qf  tW  Vwl^ 

The  eaily  important  lawa  recuUt-  Stafn,  x,  716). 
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expected  to  regenerate  the  world  by  eetablishing  a  cotip- 
erative  farm.  Theywere  high-minded  men  and  women  and 
some  of  them  possessed  great  intellectual  capacities.  They 
had  sUght  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  its  adjoining  pur- 
suits and  their  lands  were  worn  out  and  unfertile.'  After 
a  few  years  of  spectacular  existence,  the  Brook  Farmers 
became  Fourierites  and  speedily  dissolved,  owing  partly  to  a 
conflagration  that  destroyed  their  new  phalanstery.  An- 
other enterprise  on  somewhat  similar  lines  was  Bronson 
Alcott's  little  brotherhood  at  Fruitlanda,  also  in  Massa- 
chusetts. His  theories  were  akin  to  those  of  the  "English 
Christians"  who  thou^t  it  wrong  to  slaughter  animi 
and  eat  their  carcasses,  to  drink  milk  from  cows  or  goats, 
to  devour  the  eggs  of  hens.  They  hoped  that  it  might  not 
necessary  to  employ  animals  to  draw  the  plough.  They  set 
out  to  do  all  the  work  of  the  farm  themselves  with  spade 
and  hoe,  and  found  competition  with  near-by  farmers,  who 
had  no  objection  to  urging  forward  the  laboring  ox,  a  difficult 
matter.  Nevertheless,  it  is  pleasant  to  think  of  Alcott  and  I 
his  friends  sitting  at  eve  after  a  toilsome  day  refreshed  with 
"chaste  supplies  for  the  bodily  needs"  looking  across  the 
pleasant  valley  to  the  barren  hills  beyond.* 

Brisbane  drew  his  ideas  from  Charles  Fourier,  a  French- 
man, and  placed  his  master's  thoughts  in  a  form  that  men  . 
of  usual  understanding  could  comprehend.    Fourier  fore- 
saw witii  prophet's  eye  many  things  that  have  happened  i 
since  his  death  in  1837 :  cooperation  in  buying,  cooperation  ' 

■John   T.    Codman'B   Broek   Farm,  Harvard,    27S~2Sli     Aloott's   remlnu- 

Hittorie  and  PertotuU  Mtmoin;   Linil-  oencea     of     EVuitlonda     thirty     yean 

say    Swfft'a    Brook    Farm,    lU    Mem-  later  in  Sanborn  and  Hairis's  A.  Brott- 

beri,  Seholari,  and   Vititari;     a  liat  or  ton   Aleatt,    ii,    386,    386;     and    Louisa 

booka  ia  on  p.  2S3.     Haw^ne  in  Mb  M.     Alcott'l     "  Transoendental     Wild 

BliAtdaU    Rottumet     fisura    hii    ra-  Oala"  in  Sihir  Pilchtri  and  in  Clara 

l>erienee  at  Brook  Farm.  B.   Sears'   Brotuon  AlcoU'i  ^rutUandf, 

<  For   accounts   of    Ftuitlande,    Me  which  contains  much  new  nwttflf  on 

B-  8.  Noune'a  Bislory  <^  (^  Toian  of  thi«  oui 
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in  production  through  stockholding  in  corporations  and 
trusts  or  otherwise  named  groups.  He  clothed  his  ideas  in 
faotastic  phrase  and  elaborated  his  illustrations  to  tiresome 
and  phantasmal  extreme.    He  was  regarded  as  a  semblant 

'  limatic  —  harmless  or  vicious,  according  to  one's  point  a4 
view.  His  followers  in  America  sought  to  do  in  1840  what 
possibly  may  be  practicable  in  1940.  Their  failure  showed 
their  lack  of  sense  and  not  Uie  insanity  of  the  master  or  ihe 

'  absurdity  of  his  ideas.  Had  he  written  in  smooth,  didactic 
phrase  with  less  confidence  in  his  own  infallibility,  he  would 
have  died  unhonored  and  unknown.  As  it  was,  he  attracted 
the  unprofitable  and  inefficient,  and  failure  followed  every 
conscious  effort  to  carry  out  his  ideas.  He  thought  Uiat 
the  society  of  his  day  was  out  of  joint  —  man  and  his 
environment  were  out  of  harmony.  As  God  made  man  and 
man  made  the  environment,  the  way  to  bring  God  and  man 
into  harmonious  association  and  to  use  all  the  forces  that 
God  had  given  man  was  to  change  the  environment.  This 
he  proposed  to  do  by  bringing  men,  women,  and  cbildren 
into  harmonious  action,  avoiding  waste,  and  utilizing  human 
desires  to  bring  about  greatly  increased  production  with 
greatly  lessened  effort.  Everywhere,  advantage  and  in- 
equality were  to  be  found  in  man  and  beast,  but  man  alone 
had  no  joy  in  the  struggle  for  existence,  no  love  of  labor  for 
its  own  sake.  Fourier  proposed  to  substitute  the  passions 
of  humanity  for  wages^  for  as  all  passions  were  given  to  man 
by  God  they  must  be  good ;  at  any  rate  they  could  not  be 
got  rid  of.  By  having  every  one  do  the  work  that  was  most 
pleasing  to  him,  and  by  combining  workers  in  one  branch  of 
industry  in  groups  laboring  side  by  side,  the  spirit  of  rivalry 
would  be  utilized  to  increase  production.  By  chaining  em- 
ployment after  an  hour  or  two,  the  desire  for  variety  would 
make   labor  pleasant.    By   co()peratiott   in   housekeeping 
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great  economies  of  woman's  time  and  of  the  community's 
stores  would  be  effected,  and  there  would  be  one  place  in  the 
world  where  woman's  work  would  come  to  a  definite  diurnal 
ending.  He  wished  to  eliminate  hirelings  and  middlemen 
and  the  ordinary  standards  of  value.  Capital  would  be 
employed  and  rewarded  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  amount 
invested  by  an  individual ;  the  holder  of  one  share  getting, 
perchance,  twenty  per  cent,  while  the  holder  of  two  himdred 
shares  would  have  to  content  himself  with  three  or  four  per 
cent.  Every  adult,  whether  man  or  woman,  possessed  the 
vote  in  the  Fourier  state,  but  the  government  was  represent- 
ative. Elach  industrial  group  selected  its  chief  and  the 
"serie,"  that  was  composed  of  groups,  chose  a  representative 
to  the  general  governing  body;  thiia  the  Fourier  state 
was  not  a  democracy.  In  1842, 1843,  and  1844  more  than 
thirty  Fourierite  communities  were  established  in  America, 
including  the  made-over  Brook..Farm.'  There  were  seven 
of  them  in  New  York,  six  in  Ohio,  six  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  others  scattered  over  the  land.  The  largest  was  the 
Clarkson  Industrial  Aesociation  of  New  York,  which  had 
four  hundred  and  twenty  members  and  hved  for  six  months ; 
one  of  the  smallest  was  the  Marlboro  Association  of  Ohio 
which  had  twenty-four  members  and  lived  for  four  years. 
The  most  successful  was  the  Wisconsin  Phalanx  at  Ceresco,* 
but  the  one  that  we  know  most  about  was  the  North'Aniei^ 
ican  Phalanx  which  was  founded  by  New  Yorkers  in  New 
Jersey. 

Fourier  had  designed  to  have  his  experiment  tried  by  a 

large  number  of  persons  with  a  capital  of  hundreds  of  thou- 

i  sands  hi   dollars.     When    the    North    American    Phalanx 

I  Comiuoiu    and    AMociatea    (Hit-  quit's  Hittom  of  Sodalitm  in  tXa  Uniltd 

tvm  oJ  Ldltaur.  1.   SOS)   nwak  dI  "at  Slaia  (ed.  1010),  ch.  iii. 
leaat    forty"    Fourierit*   ortanlutloiu  *8ee  TTueoiwi*  m  Tkr—  CwntirUt, 

and  Hinds  pveu  ■  Utt  o(  tlnrty  lAmeri-  iii,  oh.  tiL 
CM  Conmunitui,  260).    8m  alio  Hill- 
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issued  its  call  for  recruits  and  money,  few  persons  came 
forward    and    little    money    was    subscribed;     dissatisfied 
laborers  saw  little  relation  between  "  association  "  and  the 
adjustment  of  their  grievances,  and  capitalists  saw  more 
profitable  use  for  their  money  elsewhere.    In  1843  the  North 
(  American  Phalanx  began  the  great  experiment  wilJi  only 
I  half  a  dozen  families  and  with  less  than  seven  tJiousand 
I  dollars,*  of  which  they  were  obliged  to  pay  five  thousand 
j    dollars  down  on  account  of  the  purchase  of  seven  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  Bed  Bank,  New  Jersey.    At  the  end  of : 
three  months,  the  members  nearly  came  to  blows  over  i 
/  the  conduct  of  their  business  affairs.    At  first  they  were 
/  obliged  to  hire  a  few  working  men,  but  after  that  they  de- 
I    pended  entirely  on  their  own  exertions.     Each  year  the 
standard  price  of  the  ordinary  day's  labor  was  fixed  by 
vote,  but  those  skilled  in  administration  were  rated  some- 
what higher.     Easy  and  attractive  work  was  appraised  at 
f  the  lowest  rate  and  each  group  assessed  the  performance 
I   of  its  members,  there  being  no  discriminatioa  for  sex  or  age. 
)    Every  day  each  person  set  down  on  a  public  card  the  number 
of  hours  he  or  she  had  worked.    These  accounts  were  footed 
up  monthly,  the  amount  produced  by  each  group  was 
stated  and  the  workers  credited  on  the  books  of  liie  asso- 
ciation with  the  number  of  computed  hours  of  labor.    The^ 
were  debited  with  the  cost  of  lodging  and  of  board  and  with 
goods  procured  at  the  general  store.     Before  long  the  me- 
chanics became  dissatisfied  with  the  system  and  declared 
1    that  the  workers  of  the  neighborhood  were  receiving  higher 
I    wages,  and  some  of  them  removed  from  the  Phalanx.     BeU- 
'     gious  troubles  also  assailed  the  association.     The  memben 
were  of  many  sects,  and  those  of  their  faiths  outside,  fearing 

'ChariM  8«stb'  Tfn  NorVi  Ameri-  W.  A.  Hindi'  Amtnean  Commtualm. 
can  Phtianx,  An  HtMlorual  and  Z>«-  266-276;  sod  CkmuBOU'  Butan  ^ 
terivtaa  SkOch  (Pnaoott,  Wia.,  1886) ;      Labevr,  if,  304. 
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for  their  souls,  visited  the  community  and  meeting  with  a 
cold  reception  held  it  up  to  scom  in  their  papers.  In  1855 
the  enterprise  came  to  a  sudden  ending  with  the  burning  of 
the  grist  mill  which  was  stored  with  grain  that  had  not  been 
paid  for.  When  the  question  of  what  could  be  done  was 
discussed  in  general  meeting  it  was  voted  to  dissolve. 
Brook  Farm  had  broken  up  in  a  similar  way  and  the  Wis- 
consin Phalanx  at  a  later  time  went  to  pieces  almost  as 
rapidly.  In  all  three  cases  it  was  probably  discontent  with 
the  life  that  led  to  dissolution.  For  a  time  ordinary  people 
can  live  on  enthusiasm  and  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal ;  but  it  is 
only  extraordinary  men  and  women  who  can  keep  up  the 
search  for  any  length  of  time  when  others  in  "The  World"  ■ 
about  them  are  tasting  of  forbidden  fruits  or  drinks,  are 
accumulating  capital,  and  are  living  in  leisured  luxury. 
Besides,  a  too  sheltered  existence  is  irksome  to  many  people, 
I  especially  in  their  early  yeare.  They  like  to  contend  with 
the  forces  of  nature  and  with  their  fellow  men  and  women,  — 
the  humdrum  life  of  a  community,  where  one  has  no  thought 
for  his  food  or  his  shelter  or  his  clothing,  has  sUgbt  attrac- 
tions for  such  as  these.  If  the  world  were  thoroughly 
fomierized  there  would  be  no  forbidden  drinks,  no  capi- 
talists, no  leisured  class,  — ■  all  would  be  on  a  dead  level,  or 
within  appreciable  distance  of  it.  It  is  interesting  to  look 
about  the  world  in  which  one  lives  and  note  how  far  the 
law  of  association  has  come  to  be  the  measure  of  human 
effectiveness,  how  far,  indeed,  we  have  progressed  toward 
Fourier's  seventh  state  of  civilization. 

The  community  of  the  Inspirationists  at  Amana,  lowa,^ 

1  Sm   Bertha   M.   B.   Shunbaugh's  MoDognphi,  No.  I)  is  brieter  Mid  hM 

Amana,    The   Commttnttv  of  True  In-  a     bihIioK'spb)'-     ChaiieB     F.     Noe'i 

■piroJum   flowa   City,    1908);    W.   R.  " Brief  History  ol  the  Amana  Booie^ " 

Perldns  and  B.  L.  Wick's  "History  of  a  the  work  of  a  member  ol  the  ao- 

the  Amana   Society"   in   the   TTniver-  ciety    llova   Journal    of   Sutory   and 

Bity   of  Iowa  Pubticatunt   (Historical  Politic*  for  April.   IWH)- 
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and  the  surrounding  villages  has  poss^sed  the  longest  life 
of  any  American  Bociety,  except  the  Shakers.  The  In- 
Bpirationists  had  their  rise  in  eighteenth  century  Ger- 
many and  were  descended  from  the  Pietists  of  the  cmtury 
before.     They  had  their  own   ideas   as   to  religion, 'were 

'  pacifists,  and  had  peculiar  beliefs  as  to  education.  They 
found  Germany  a  difficult  place  to  live  in  and  mMiy  of  than 
in  1842  removed  to  New  York.  Originally  they  had  no 
communal  ideas,  but,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  emigration 
of  the  poorer  famihes  among  them,  the  richer  were  obliged 
to  invest  their  property  in  the  enterprise.  They  first  settled 
in  the  vicinity  of  Buffalo,  but  in  1855,  having  outgrown 

/    their  quarters  there,  removed  to  Iowa,  taking  ten  years  to 

I  wind  up  the  affairs  of  one  settlement  and  get  the  other  into 
prosperous  working  condition.     In  1900  there  were  seren- 

{     teen  hundred  or  more  Inspirationists  in  their  settlement. 

I     They  employed  a  couple  of  hundred  hireling  laborers  and 

did  a  good  deal  of  mechanical  work  as  well  as  cultivating 

their  lands.     They  lived  in   families,    although   marriage 

was  rather  frowned  upon,  but  they  ate  in  common  kitchm- 

.  houses.    Unlike  most  of  the  conimimities,  whether  religioas 

1    or  not,  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  use  of  tobacco  or 

'  alcoholic  beverages  and  women  did  not  hold  office. 

f      Another  community  that  has  had  a  long  life,  althoiigh  a 

I  somewhat  checkered  one,  is  the  Iowa  settlement  of  the 
.  Icarians,  as  the  followers  of  Etienne  Cabet  are  usually 
t  called.'  Like  Fourier,  Cabet  wasT^Brenchman,  but  unlike 
Fourier,  he  was  an  extreme  radical.  The  French  Revolution 
of  1830  did  not.  satisfy  him  and  he  was  obliged  to  seek 
safety  in  England.  In  1840,  his  "Voyage  en  Icarie"  was 
published.  It  describes  an  Utopia  where  advantage  and 
class  injustice  were  no  more.     Before  long  groups  of  Icarians 

■  For  K  blUiography,  bm  Note  III  at  end  of  ohaptar. 
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appealed  in  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany,  and  estab- 
lished little  communlBtic  Bocieties  entirely  against  the 
wishes  of  those  in  power.  Persecutions  followed  and  it  was 
deteimined  to  establish  a  colony  in  the  New  World.  Cabet's 
desires  were  illimitable, — hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  large  sums  of  money.  Thousands  of  emigrants  joined 
the  movement  and  there  was  a  substantial  amount  of  capital. 
At  first  they  thought  of  trying  their  experiment  in  Texas, 
but  after  many  vicissitudes,  in  1849,  they  pitched  upon  the 
deserted  Mormon  city  of  Nauvoo  as  a  place  of  habitation. 
There  the  Icarians  passed  some  years  of  communistic 
happiness,  apparently  being  guided  and  governed  by  Cabet, 
himself.  He  then  turned  the  community  over  to  its  members 
and  two  parties  were  immediately  formed.  The  minority 
refused  to  work  and  was  thereupon  deprived  of  food  by  the 
majority.  Cabet,  himself,  was  expelled  from  his  own . 
society  and  died  not  long  after  in  1856.  For  nearly  fifty 
years,  bands  of  Icarians  of  one  party  or  the  other  lived  in 
communal  settlements  in  Missouri,  Iowa,  and  California,  — 
for  Nauvoo  had  to  be  abandoned.  Sooner  or  later  all  of 
these  settlements  became  individualized. 

The  Mormon  movement  to  Utah  in  some  respects  was  like 
other  religio-conmiunistic  enterprises ;  but  in  size,  success, 
and  permanence,  it  far  outstripped  them.*    Also  it  deserves 

'  The   books   oa   the   Monnon   mi-  boii'b    TIu    Morment.    or,    LaUtr-Dag 

■ntion    are    innumenbls.     A    tirt    of  SaiiHt  in  &t  VaUetl  of  t>>e  Gnat  Salt 

tbem  preeeeda  H.  H.  Bancroft'!  Utah  Lalce.     Tbis    wm    published    in    ISfiS 

that   was  printed   in    I88Q.     Baneioft  and    went    thioush    several    editiooa. 

in  this  volume  aimed  to  be  fair  to  both  Jules    Remy'a    Vovagt    ou    Pay    daa 

•idea,  Benerally  putting  one  aide  to  the  Mormont   «•■   publiahed   in   two   vol. 

text  and   the  other  in  the  foot-note.  nmea  at  Paiia  in  1800  and  appeared  in 

He  and  Mn.   Bancroft  went  to  Salt  an  BimliA  dreaa  in  the  following  year. 

Lake  City  and  peisonilly  intervtewsd  It    ii    a    liaculaily    faithful    account. 

Bome  at  the  leading  aurrivois  of  the  EVom  the  Monnon  point  of  view  B.  H. 

early    dayi   and   their   wivea.     Never-  Roberta'!    Tht    Mittouri    Ftrtteutunv 

thales!  the  work,  ao  fax  as  it  ia  band  and  hia  Ru<  and  Pall  cif  Natnoo  and 

on  theaa  reminiacenoM,  partakes  of  all  Jamee  A.  littJe'a  Prom  KirOaad  to  SaU 

the  imperfection!  of  nieh  booka.     An  Lakt    ftfy    niay    be    mentioned.    Of 

aulier  book  ia  liantenMit  J.  W.  Owmi-  the   anti-Momuin    booka   Tbouu    B. 
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treatmeot  by  itself  as  a,  leading  factor  in  the  acquisition  of 
Califoraia,  for  the  routes  from  the  High  Plaios  to  tlie 
Sacramento  Valley  led  through  the  Utah  Basin,  and  Salt 
Lake  City  became  a  place  of  succor  for  successive  bands 
of  gold-seekers  and  pioneers.  The  Mormons  at  first  settled 
at  Kirtland  in  Ohio,  about  twenty  miles  from  Cleveland. 
Thence  they  went  westwardly  to  the  frontiers  of  Missouri, 
where  they  established  several  thriving  settlements.  Thejr 
aroused  the  hostility  of  their  neighbors  and  were  driven  out 
in  the  middle  of  winter  to  Iowa.  They  then  recrossed  the 
Mississippi  River  to  Illinois  and  built  a  flourishing  town, 
which  they  named  Nauvoo.'  At  that  place  they  enjoyed 
a  brief  season  of  peace  and'prosperity  before  their  neighbors 
turned  upon  them.*  By  this  time  some  of  the  leading  men 
practiced  polygamy,  although  whether  this  was  known  to 
outsiders  is  not  clear.  The  Mormons  had  their  own  min- 
isters, settled  their  disputes  among  themselves  without 
going  to  courts  of  law,  and  healed  their  sick  by  their  own 
methods,  —  and  thereby  aroused  the  jealousies  of  ministers, 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  politicians.  They  were  a  "queer" 
people  and  the  ordinary  everyday  American  has  always 
distrusted  queemess  in  others.  It  is  probable,  also,  that 
the  power  of  the  Mormons  to  accumulate  property  aroused 
ill-feeling  among  the  people  round  about  them.  Ift  1844, 
Joseph  Smith,  the  Prophet,  and  his  brother  Hyrum  were 

H'   Stenhouw'i    The   Boeku  Moutdam  *  One  of  the  moat  interartiHK  of  tb 

3ainU  end  Mn.  SMnhooae'a  "TtU  It  Mormoa    ofT-Bhoote    wu    the    atlons 

All":    At  Sioni  at  a  Lift'*  Szpericnci  thftt   gfttbend    around    itaaee    Straoi 

Hid   Judge   R.    N.    BuldD'a  Aetninu-  on    Beaver    laluut    in    the    Straits  ol 

eeneeM  of  EaHy  Utah  wiU  auffiott  ror  the  Mackinftc.    Edwin    O.    Wood*'     Bit- 

aeedi  of  moot  peraona.  (orie    Mackinac,   i,    eh.   rvni;      H-  E. 

>  An    interaotiQg    contemporaneoui  Les'er'e    A    Mont    of    tkt    Marmami. 

aecoUDt  of  Nsuvoo  is  in  Henry  Biown'a  gtreno'i    Citv    of   Rtfttgt    and    Itimmi 

Hittorv  of  lUinoit  (New  York.    1844),  Kingdom;     and    tPiaeimriK    «•    Tltm 

pp.  396-403,487-492.  ReeaUo,  Fooley'a  Canhtnai,  iii,  126-138. 
"SetUement  of  lllinoiE,"ob.liJ,  Midlba 
booka  oiMd  by  him. 
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murdered  hj  a  mob  at  Carthage,  Illinois.  Then  followed 
months  of  distressing  conflict  which  compelled  the  Mormons 
to  imdertake  another  pilgrimage. 

On  the  death  of  Joseph  Smith  and  his  brother,  Brigham 
Youpp  Beizftd  the  reins  of  authority  and  until  his  death  led 
the  Mormon  host  successfully  in  peace  and  in  war.  As  a 
"  captain  of  industry  "  he  ranks  with  the  best  of  them  -  Some- 
what earlier,  foreseeing  the  trend  of  events,  Joseph  Smith 
had  prophesied  that  the  "Saints  would  be  driven  to  the 
Rocky  Moxmtains  and  would  become  a  mighty  people."  * 
He  had  even  organized  an  expedition  to  explore  that  region, 
but  nothing  further  had  been  done  before  his  death.'  Brig- 
ham  Yoxmg  appears  to  have  investigated  carefully  the  routes 
leading  westward  and  to  have  coimselled  with  those  who  had 
already  been  in  the  mountains.  In  the  early  spring  of  1846, 
the  bulk  of  the  Mormons  left  Nauvoo  and  began  their  west- 
ward way,  at  first  over  the  ice  and  spow,  and  then  halted  until 
the  growing  grass  provided  food  for  the  cattle,  when  the 
march  was  resumed.  On  reaching  the  Missouri  River,  a 
permanent  camp  was  established  not  far  from  the  present 
Omaha.  It  was  known  as  Winter  Quarters  and  for  some 
years  was  the  rallying  point  for  successive  Mormon  expedi- 
tions. Seven  hundred  log  cabins  were  erected,  the  lands 
were  cleared,  and  food  crops  raised.  Before  the  end  of  the 
year  they  were  all  settled  there,  but  their  sufferings  in  the 
following  winter  were  keen,  as  the  roofs  of  their  cabins 
leaked  and  they  had  insufficient  fuel.  Often  the  women's 
clothes  were  frozen  stiff  and  remained  so  day  after  day 
and  one  "could  hear  them  rattle  as  they  struck  against 
anything."  •    While  at  this  place  the  Mormons  entered  into 

■John     T^'lor'i     Mt,     "JlBinini>-  'Mn.   RichardB  in  her   "Rendni*- 

cenoee."  p.  18.  OBtuxm"   r^tM  that  the  log  huU  at 

)  Wilfoid    Woodnifl't    Mt.   "Bmi^  Wmi»t  Quartets  wen  just  1mx«  «iiou^ 

"  p.  3.  to  hold  two  beda  and  two  chain,  and 
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an  arrangement  with  the  federal  government  by  which  some 
five  hundred  of  them  enlisted  in  the  "Mormon  Battalion'" 
and  followed  Colonel  Kearny  to  California  by  way  of  Santa 
F6  and  thence  after  a  year  or  so  made  their  way  eastwardly 
through  the  mountains  to  the  Utah  Valley. 

In  the  winter  of  1846  and  1847  about  twelve  thousand 
people,  men,  women,  and  children,  old  and  young,  well  and 
aick,  were  gathered  at  Winter  Quarters  and  vicinity.  In 
April,  1847,  Brigham  Young  led  an  advance  party  westward 
to  find  a  place  of  settlement.  They  went  through  the 
South  Pass  to  Fort  Bridger  and  thence  through  the  mouii' 
tains  until  they  looked  down  upon  the  valley  of  the  Great 
Salt  Lake.  "This  is  the  place,"  said  Young.  At  onte 
they  picked  out  a  site  for  their  town,  staked  off  the  land,  and 
began  a  system  of  irrigation.*  On  September  19,  1847,  the 
van  of  the  main  expedition  with  five  hundred  and  eighty 
wagons  and  over  two  thousand  oxen  besides  other  animals 
arrived,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  there  were  four  thousand 
settlers  in  the  valley.  The  Utah  Valley  had  been  visited 
by  trappers  twenty-five  years  and  more  before,  and  there 
were  a  few  settlers  Uving  there  when  the  Mormons  came. 
These  bought  out  their  rights  and  at  once  spread  out  over 
the  land,  taking  stations  at  the  mouths  of  the  cafions,  thus 
controlling  the  water  supply  of  the  whole  region.  Within  the 
next  few  years  the  greater  part  of  the  fugitives  from  Nauvoo 
joined  the  original  settlers  in  the  Utah  Valley.  FVom  the 
very  beginning  of  their  life  as  a  distinct  sect,  the  Mormons 
were  active  in  missionary  enterprises.  They  sent  ther 
young  men  and  some  of  their  leaders  to  different  parts  of 

Ha  root  waa  mods  of  Iobs  oovered  witli  Utah    (BBltimorp,    1S98)    and    Hunii- 

manh  flacs  with  the  earth  spread  over  ton  O&rdner'B  "CoOperatioii  uoonc  tt" 

tlwm.  Mormons"  inthe  Quartaiu  Jonmai  ^ 

■  See  below  (p.  S86)  for  books  on  the  Bamomia,  ml.  461.    A  list  of  boob 

Mormon  Battalkm.  on  the  subject  m  in  Bioa^'f  tf- 

■See  C.  H.  Brough's  Irrioation  in  p.iiH. 
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the  United  States  and  to  European  countries.  They  made  ' 
converts  in  great  numbers  and  it  was  difficult  to  bring  them 
from  the  western  settlements  to  the  Utah  Valley.  In  1856 
there  were  bo  many  of  them  that  the  leaders  hit  upon  the 
scheme  of  having  the  new-comers  walk  the  whole  way, 
drawing  their  supplies  in  handcarts.  There  were  five 
companies  in  all.  The  first  three  fared  well  enough,  but 
the  last  twOj  starting  late  in  the  year,  did  not  reach  the 
mountains  until  the  anows  began  to  fall.  Many  of  them 
perished  and  the  others  were  rescued  by  expeditions  sent 
from  Salt  Lake  City.  One  of  the  rescuers  wrote  that  when 
they  came  upon  them  they  saw  "aged  men  and  women, 
with  children  of  both  sexes  pulling  and  pushing  their  hand- 
carts through  the  snow  with  their  clothing  wet  to  their 
knees." '  Nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  these  two  last 
handcart  parties  perished  on  the  way.  Otherwise,  the 
conduct  of  the  Utah  migration  was  so  successful  that  nature 
and  man  appeared  to  work  for  them  in  a  way  that  they 
deemed  miraculous.  In  1849,  the  rush  to  California  began 
and  thousands  of  gold-seekers  passed  through  the  Utah 
Valley  on  the  way  to  the  Coast.  They  were  generally  short 
of  food,  but  had  many  things  that  the  Salt  Lake  people 
needed,  and  this  gave  to  the  Mormons  a  profitable  market 
for  their  surplus  grain  and  meat.  From  the  beginning, 
Brigham  Young  set  his  face  most  sternly  against  his  people 
engaging  in  mining  enterprises,  for  he  felt  that  agriculture 
was  the  only  sound  basis  of  permanent  settlement.  When- 
ever any  of  his  people  showed  a  desire  to  go  to  the  mines,  he 
told  them  they  were  free  to  go,  but  could  never  return.  He 
also  declared  that  it  y.  as  better  to  feed  the  Indians  than  to 

'  H.      E.     Cluff'i      "  Overland     in  m&terUl  in  that  libruy,  I  am  greatly 

Winter,"   p.  7;   Mb.    in  the  Bancroft  indebted  to  the  kinfbeM  of  ProtcMor 

Libraiy    at   the    Univeraity    o(    Cali-  Herbert   E.   BoltOD  aitd  hU  aUs  a»- 

fornJa.     For  the  use  of  tfaia  and  oAet  MStnota. 
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fight  them,  and  the  Mormons  were  always  singularly  free 
from  the  usual  excitements  of  frontier  life. 

The  Mormon  state  was  a  combination  of  almost  unlimited 
democracy  with  an  unlimited  autocracy.  It  would  appear 
as  if  the  two  elements  were  incapable  of  combination  in  one 
community,  but  they  certainly  seem  to  have  been  combined 
in  Mormon  Utah.  As  Prophet,  Brigham  Young  was  the 
direct  representative  of  God  to  his  people,  combining  in  his 
own  person  supreme  authority  in  Church  and  State.  He 
I  working  of  the  eystem  was  well  described  by  the  editor  of 
the  "Millennial  Star"  at  a  later  period  in  1867.  According 
to  him  the  utmost  freedom  of  speech  was  permitted  in  the 
legislature ;  "but  any  measure  that  cannot  be  imanimously 
decided  on,  is  submitted  to  the  President  of  the  Church, 
who  by  the  wisdom  of  God  decides  the  matter."  *  As  the 
representative  of  the  Almighty  in  ecclesiastical  and  tem- 
poral affairs,  a  man  of  the  business  capacity  of  Bri^am 
Young  exercised  authority  almost  unknown  in  any  modem 
state,  llie  Prophet  was  assisted  by  two  counciUors,  and 
these  three  with  others  .formed  the  First  Presidency,  which 
was  the  chief  legislative,  executive,  and  judicifd  body  in  the 
community  as  well  as  the  chief  religious  body. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  line  from  the  Prophet  and  the 
First  Presidency  were  the  "Bishop"  and  the  "Ward."  In 
early  times  the  latter  was  the  civic  and  ecclesiastical  unit. 
Most  Utah  towns  comprised  one  ward,  but  Salt  Lake  City 
had  thirteen  of  them  and  more.  The  record  book  of  the 
Thirteenth  Ward  has  been  preserved  and  deservea  careful 

*  The  LaUer-Dau  SainW  MUknnial  plscing    at    my    dtspoBBl    ma    impab- 

5lar,     November     23,     1B67.      I    tun  Iwbed   pl^MT   of   hia   on   "Separstutn 

indebted    to    ProfeBsor    Pnnklin    D.  in  Utali."     It  u  one  of  bba  fint  it- 

Daines  of  Ibe  Utah  State  Agricultural  templa   to   study   the   history  of   dw 

CoUege   for   calling   my   attention   to  Mormon    enteipriaa    apart    fram    ■•- 

this  pMsage,  and  for  much  help  In  my  Ugioua  bUa. 
•tudy     of     MomuiD     institutional     in 
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perusal  by  students  of  institutions.^  The  Bishop  presided 
at  the  ward  meetingB,  which  were  opened  with  singing  and 
prayer.  In  the  year  1854  there  were  twelve  ward  meetings. 
To  these  came  aU  the  male  inhabitantB  of  the  ward,  and  they 
determined  by  majority  vote  such  business  questions  aa 
repairing  streets,  opening  ditches,  setting  out  shade  trees, 
fencing  the  school  house  lot,  and  appointing  water  masters, 
practically  as  a  New  England  town  in  colonial  days  had 
managed  its  affairs.  One  of  the  ward  meetings  in  1854  was 
a  "Blessing  Meeting"  at  which  converts  and  children  were 
blessed  on  their  entrance  into  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  the  LatteiMlay  Saints.  T^ere  were  inspectors  in  each 
ward  who  visited  each  house  within  its  limits  and  reported 
to  the  ward  meeting  all  those  who  did  not  have  family  prayers 
or  who  did  not  take  proper  care  of  their  children  and  house. 
Generally,  the  report  was  sufficient  to  bring  fcompUance 
with  religious  and  civil  rule ;  but  in  obstinate  cases  the  ward 
meeting  voted  to'  separate  the  culprit  from  the  Church. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  highest  penalty  inSicted  in 
Mormon  Utah  ;  in  the  early  days  it  was  equivalent  to  death 
by  starvation.  The  Bishop  held  court  at  his  own  house 
with  two  counsellors.  At  one  of  these  Bishop's  Courts  one 
man  prosecuted  another  for  assault.  Each  party  stated- 
his  side  of  the  case.  The  Bishop  and  his  counsellors  then 
conferred  together  and  ordered  the  defendant  to  pay  twenty- 
five  dollars  to  the  plaintiff  for  having  treated  him  with 
violence.  There  were  no  lawyers,  no  rules  of  evidence,  and 
no  speeches  of  any  kind.  In  other  cases,  there  were  wit- 
nesses and  some  attempts  at  explanation  that  might  fairly 
be  termed  speech  making,  but  ordinarily  the  proceedings 

■  ProfeMor   Levi   Edgat   Youhb   oI  City  and  hu  greatly  helped  me  In  the 

the   Univeidty  o(  Vtah   mo«  kindly  elucidation  ol  maoy  iKimt*  oI  Mmkuui 

placed  at  my  diapo*^  "Book  B"  of  hitt«ry. 
the    Thirteenth   Ward    of   Salt    Lake 
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were  Bimple  and  rapid.  Bishop  Woolley  of  the  Thirteenth 
Ward  was  a  little  overhearing  at  times  and  was  criticized 
in  general  ward  meeting.  He  asked  for  a  vote  of  confidence 
from  the  meeting,  which  was  given  him. 

In  the  records  of  the  "Blessing  Meetings"  the  names  of 
the  persons  blessed  are  given  with  their  birthplaces.  ITiere 
were  rather  more  than  one  thousand  blessed  in  the  record 
book  under  examination.  Of  these  no  fewer  than  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  came  from  the  dominions  of  the 
British  king,  about  four-fifths  being  natives  of  England. 
One  hundred  and  forty  more  came  from  outside  the  United 
States ;  of  these  ninety-six  were  from  Sweden,  Norway,  aod 
Denmark,  and  the  converts  were  from  places  as  far  apart  as 
Iceland  and  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Of  the  natives  of  the 
United  States,  one  hundred  and  fourteen  were  bom  in 
Utah  and'  Winter  Quarters,  belonging  therefore  to  the 
second  Mormon  generation.  Of  the  rest  one  hundred  came 
from  New  England,  another  hundred  from  the  Middle 
States,  and  seventy-six  from  the  Old  Northwest.  The 
Thirteenth  Ward  may  not  have  been  typical  of  the  rest  of 
Salt  Lake  City  and  the  other  Mormon  settlements ;  but 
these  figures,  such  as  they  are,  testify  to  the  remarkable 
success  of  Mormon  missionary  labors  and  to  the  large 
number  of  children  bom  in  the  first  years  after  the  migra- 
tion. A  list  of  the  original  band  of  pioneers,  one  hundred 
and  forty-eight  in  number,  has  been  preserved.'  Nearly 
two>thirds  of  these  were  bom  in  the  United  States.  More- 
over, they  had  little  of  the  ordinary  pioneer  spirit  of  restless-  . 
ness,  as  only  thirty-three  of  them  died  outside  of  Utah. 

indcbtad  to  Prof^nr 
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I.  TheGemumBClgnlion.  — The  first  Tolume  of  Albert  B.  Faust's 
The  German  Element  in  the  United  Statea  (Boston,  1909)  gives  a  con- 
tinuous historical  outline  of  the  German  immigrationa  from  the  earliest 
time  to  1900  in  591  pages  and  has  an  exhaustive  bibliography  at  the  end 
of  the  second  volume.'  The  histories  of  the  States,  counties,  cities, 
and  towns  in  which  the  Germans  congregated  necessarily  form  isolated 
treatments  of  the  movement.  As  is  the  case  with  the  other  nationali- 
ties, there  is  great  need  of  correlation  and  hterary  treatment.  Until 
this  is  done  the  Germans  cannot  hope  to  gain  the  place  in  United 
States  history  that  their  quality  and  numbers  and  services  to  the 
country  entitle  them  to.  Two  serial  pubhcations  have  historical 
matterv  on  tins  subject:  Deutach-Amenkanitche  Oeschichtablatier 
and  the  Oerman  American  Annals  Continuation  of  the  Quarterly 
Americana  Oermanica.  The  former  contains  Ernest  Bruncken's 
"  German  Pohtical  Refugees  in  the  United  States  .  .  .  1815-1860  " 
(vols.  3  and  4) ;  the  latter  contains  G.  G.  Benjamin's  "  Germans  in 
Texas  "  with  a  bibhography  (new  series,  vols,  vi,  vii).  Both  of  these 
articles  are  reprinted  separately.  Moritz  Tiling's  HiMory  of  the 
German  Element  in  Texas  brings  together  in  convenient  form  current 
knowledge  of  this  part  of  the  German  migration  and  gives  a  brief 
bibliography  on  p.  183.  Of  biographies,  the  first  volume  of  the 
Works  of  Charies  Follen  contains  a  memoir  by  his  widow,  Eliza  L. 
Follen,  and  Carl  Schurz's  Reminiscences  give  an  insight  into  the  lives 
cS  two  Gennans  of  eminence  in  very  different  walks  of  life  who  came 
to  America  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  apart  and  exerted  influences 
for  good  in  their  respective  walks. 

H.  The  Irish.  —  Several  books  have  been  published  relating  more 
or  less  to  the  Irish  immigration  to  America;  but  none  of  them  is 
satisfactory  for  this  period,  partly  because  of  the  lack  of  definite 
statistics.  Possibly  the  best  account  of  this  early  immigration  is 
Edward  G.  Hale's  Liters  on  Irish  Emifra^on  (Boston,  1852) 
Chapter  iii  of  Philip  H.  Bajjcnal's  The  American  Irish  and  their  ^ 
Influence  on  IrUh  P<ditic»  (Boston,  1882)  contains  some  interesting 
but  imautbenlicated  statistics.    Hamilton  A.  Hill's  paper  on  "  Im- 

■  Ouvtav  KOmer'a  Dot  detUteh*  1880),  pTMent*  the  sfairy  of  the  eariier 
Element  in  den  Vereirugten  Siaattn  von  German  nixralion  ia  a  oompendkna 
Nordanunko,    1818-1848    (Cmdnnati,      fonD. 
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migration,"  read  before  the  May,  1675,  meeting  of  the  Amcncu 
Social  Soence  Assodation,  has  some  interestiiig  statements  oa  the 
subject,  but  most  of  Hill's  paper  relates  to  a  later  time.  Ilw  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Bev.  Stephen  Byrne's  7mA  EmijraHon  to  die 
United  States  (New  York,  1874).  All  these  authors  refer  to  Edvard 
Young's  Labor  tn  Ewope  and  America  (Philadelphia,  1875)  irhich 
has  been  freely  drawn  on  in  several  chapters  of  the  present  wtek. 
A  list  of  "  Books  relating  to  the  American  Irish  "  is  appended  to  & 
J.  Desmond's  "  Century  of  Irish  Immigrstioa  "  in  Ameriean  CatioUe 
Quarterly  Renew,  xxv,  528. 

m.  The  CommimitiflS.  —  Part  I  of  Morris  H;ilf[iiif;'^  /Tittom 
of  Socialism  in  the  United  States  (New  York,  19(t3)  is  devoted  to  a 
dear  and  brief  account  of  these  forerunners  of  what  is  now  termed 
"Sodalbm."  Charles  Nordhoff  visited  sudi  communities  aa  wot 
still  in  existence  in  or  about  the  year  1870  and  described  his  observa- 
tions in  a  readable  book  entitled  The  Communistic  Soaeties  t^  the  United 
Slates  (New  York,  1875).  It  has  a  few  illustrations  somewhat  tSta  the 
manner  of  Lossing's  Field-Books  that  re^ly  teU  one  a  great  deal,  so 
far  as  they  go.  William  Alfred  Hinds,  himself  interested  in  com- 
munism, published  a  small  volume  at  Oneida,  N.  Y.,  in  1878,  entitled 
American  Communities :  Brief  Sketches  <^  Economy,  Zoar, .  .  .  and 
The  BTotherhood  of  the  New  Life.  A  first  revision  of  this  weak  greatly 
enlarged  was  printed  at  Chicago  in  1902,  which  was  followed  by  a 
second  revision,  still  larger,  in  1908.  This  last  has  been  of  great  use 
in  preparii^  several  paragraphs  of  the  present  volume.  At  the  dose 
of  most  of  the  sections  of  Hinds's  second  revision  is  a  brief  list  o(  the 
books  reUting  to  the  particular  community  treated  in  that  section. 
This  edition  has  an  index  and  is  continued  practically  down  to  date. 
An  older  book,  bat  one  still  of  service,  is  John  H.  Noyes's  Hiriory 
of  A-meriean  Sodalisms  (Philadelphia,  1870).'  Selections  from  Ike 
Works  of  Fourier  with  an  Introduction  by  Charles  Gide  translated  by 
Julia  Franklin  forms  a  number  of  the  Sodai  Science*  series  published 

>  There  axe  a  few  pages  on  "  Fourier  pUUt   dt   Ch.   Fourier   ms   puUidmi 

and    AsBociation'     in    Commons    and  at  Parie  in  1641-1846  in  ail  vohmtes 

Aasociatoa'    Hittory  of  Labvw,  i.  496.  <3nl  ed..   Pads.   1846-1848).     Cbaria 

and  considerable  extracts  from  official  Pellarin'i   Vie   dt  Charlti  Ftntrier  vai 

documents,   etc.,   in   American  India-  translated  into  Kngliah  by  Prancia  G. 

trial  Soeittu,  va.  Shaw   (New  York.   1S48),   and   C.  T. 

'A  ligt  of  Fourier's  writing   it  on  Wood    compiled    from   die   F^oocdi  of 

p.   44  of  Gide's   Introduction,     What  Madame   Oatti   de   Osmond  &   matH 

purported    to    be    tbe    (Svvra    Com-  wtvk  entitled  Futrim  mud  kU  J3p<iB 
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at  London  in  1901.  The  Introdnction  in  forty-five  pages  gives  a 
dear  survey  of  Fourier's  theories  and  the  selections  are  admirably 
made  and  translated.  Any  one  reading  this  book  will  readily  under- 
stand the  influence  exercised  by  Fourier  upon  the  intellectuak  of  the 
idealistic  age.  Albert  Brisbane's  publications  in  book  form  and  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  day  greatly  influenced  the  people  of  the  1840's. 
Hinds  likens  his  Social  Destiny '  in  importance  to  Mrs.  Stowe's  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin.  The  most  useful,  as  unfolding  in  consecutive  and  ia- 
teH^ble  form  the  ideas  of  the  master,  is  Brisbane's  summation  in 
English  of  Fourier's  Theory  of  Univeraal  Unit]/,  but  his  ConeUe 
Exposition  of  the  Doctrine  of  Atiociation,  or  Plan  for  a  Re-Organization 
of  Society  .  .  .  (based  on  Fourier's  Theory  of  Domestic  and  Indvstrial 
AiSQciation),  the  eighth  edition  of  which  was  published  at  New  York 
in  1844,  is  possibly  more  instructive.  Gide's  littie  Introduction, 
however,  wifl  serve  the  purposes  of  all  but  the  most  energetic  studenL 
See  also  M.  Ferraz's  ch^ter  on  "  Charles  Fourier  et  L'Attraction 
Passionndle  "  in  bis  Etude  sut  la  Philoeophie  en  France  aa  xiV  SOde 
(Paris,  1S77),  ch.  ii.  Frederick  A.  Bushee  in  his  useful  article,  "  Com- 
munistic Societies  in  the  United  States  "  (PoliHcal  Science  Quarterly, 
vol.  XX,  No.  4),  has  a  helpful  list  of  these  societies  at  the  end. 

Cabet  and  Icaria  attracted  attention  only  second  to  that  of  tbe 
Mormons,  their  predecessors  at  Nauvoo ;  but  the  literature  coocem- 
Ing  them  is  not  great.  Albert  Shaw's  Icaria,  A  Chapter  in  the  HisJory 
of  Comm,vni»m  (New  \'ork,  lUmj  is  extremely  laudatory  and  'iiSS~ 
usually  been  drawn  upon  for  descriptions  of  the  Icarians.  Lifelike 
details  of  tbe  Nauvoo  enterprise  can  be  obtained  from  successive 
leaflets  issued  by  the  Icarians  in  Paris  in  the  years  1856-1858.  They 
were  compiled  by  J.  P.  Beluze ;  of  them  possibly  Compte-Rendu  de 
la  Situation  Morale  el  MatSrielle  de  la  C<iome  Icarienne  is  the  most 
useful  and  the  JIforf  du  Fondateur  D'Jcarie  b  the  most  truly  Icarian. 
Jules  Pnidhommeaux,  in  his  Icarie  et  son  Fondateur  Etienne  Cabet 
(Paris,  1907),  has  pven  a  prolonged  and  satisfying  account  of  this 
experiment  and  has  illustrated  it  with  some  interesting  photographs 
of  Nauvoo  as  it  appeared  in  the  Mormon  and  Cabetian  epochs  and 
in  1900.    The  paragraphs  in  the  text  are  based  very  Urgely  upon 

with  a  brief  tnography  extracted  from  C.  M'Laren't  Boa  Cotutrielor,  or  Fotiritr 

the  London  PhataiKC  (London,  1S42).  AMOciation    3^-Bxpo»«d     (BochMtar, 

■  A  keen  critiainD  of  FourieriBm  ac  ISM) . 
Intcsiveted    hy    Btubana    ia    Donald 
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a  perusal  of  Cabet'a  Coiony,  or  RepaUie  of  /carta  tn  lAe  UmUd 
States  of  America;  itt  Hutory,  that  was  printed  at  the  Icariao  [Minting 
office,  Nauvoo  (lUiuois),  1S62. 

IV.  Th«  Black  Hawk  War. —  This  Indian  conflict  played  an 
important  part  in  the  4q>ening  of  northern  tlliuois  and  sontbeni 
Wisoonsin  to  settlers.  In  the  forces  opposing  the  natives  were 
'  Ahi-nknmjjpfu^in^  ^"ferson  Davis,  and  ^nfield  Scott,  and  the  war, 
therefore,  always  finds  a  place  in  biographies,  books  of  reminiacences, 
etc.  Black  Hawk,  moreover,  produced  an  autobiography  or  somethinK 
that  passes  as  such.'  Finally,  the  conflict  between  the  soldiers  of 
tibe  regular  army  and  the  cholera  is  one  fif  the  dramatic  bits  of  ovr 
military  history.  For  these  reasons  the  literature  of  the  Black  Hawk 
War  is  large.  Reuben  G.  Thwaites  has  two  brief  articles  on  this 
subject  with  abundant  citations  in  the  Magaxine  of  Wegtrm  Butory, 
V,  32,  ISI,  and  in  WUctnuin  Historical  ColUelumt,  xn,  217-265^  An 
intelligible  map  by  Mr.  Thwaites  precedes  the  latter  artide.  Ch^teis 
xxivi-xl  of  C.  R.  Tuttle's  Hirtory  of  the  Border  Wart  of  Two  Centuria 
(Madison,  Wis.,  1876)  give  a  not  uninteresting  view  of  this  conflict 
The  real  reason  for  the  conflict  and  other  Indian  waia  comes  out  in 
Milo  M.  Quaife's  chapter  on  "  The  Vanishing  of  the  Red  Man" 
at  the  end  of  his  Chicago  and  the  Old  NorthvoeH,  and  the  preceding 
pages  give  some  heartrending  inddents  of  the  struggle  of  Scott  and  his 
soldiers  with  the  cholera. 

'  Uft    of  .  .  .  Blaek    Hoaik     (Bos-  and    Pox    Nationt    (Jai^aoavOls,    ID., 

ton.  1S34).    There  are  numeroua  edi-  1834).     Fimnk  E.Stevtauf a  Black  Ba^ 

tions,     the    moet    uselul    beiDB    that  War  published  at  Cbieago  in  1903  ii  > 

edited   by   Dr.   QuaUe   (7A«   LaktHdt  detaileil  uwount  of  the  conflict  and  it* 

CUatia,   Chioaco,    I9I6).     A   oontem-  xeneau.     but     bas     aa     hibOa^afby- 

poraiy  amount   by  aa  lUinoia  settler  The  papers  oT  Qeneral  John  R.  WU- 

who  took  part  in  the  war  is  John  A.  liams,  edited  by  C.  M.  Burton,  are  in 

WakeOeld'a    Hiifonr    of   Ou    War    bf  the  CalltKliom  of  the  Mt.A;gyn  Kunn 

twwn  Ou   UniM  Stolt*  aad    Om    Sae  Society,  szi,  313-471. 
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CHAPTER  XVI 

TEXAS,  CALIFORNIA,  AND  OBBQON 

In  the  thirty-five  years  after  1815  the  United  States  ac-  , 
quired  all  the  continent  south  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel  : 
and  north  of  the  Rio  Grande  from  the  western  Umit  of 
Louisiana  and  the  line  of  the  Florida  Treaty  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  It  is  now  (1920)  included  in  the  territory  of  a  little 
over  nine  States  with  a  total  population  of  nearly  twelve 
million  human  beings.  It  is  a  country  of  marvellous  agri- 
cultural and  mineral  capacities,  possessing  rich  forests  and 
enjoying  climates  surpassing  those  of  the  most  favored 
regions  of  the  earth  in  either  Eastern  or  Western  hemis- 
pheres. The  Spaniards  had  looked  upon  this  farthest  west- 
em  country  as  their  own,'  but  they  had  made  little  use  of  it 
because  their  eyes  had  been  fixed  on  the  greater  immediate 
possibiUties  of  Mexico  and  South  America.  All  the  people 
and  strength  of  Spain  had  not  sufficed  for  the  utilization  of 
the  resources  of  those  countries,  but  the  Spaniards  were  as 
jealous  of  the  possessions  that  they  did  not  use  '  as  they  were 
of  those  that  they  did  use.  This  farthest  western  country 
■was  divided  geographically,  politically,  and  internationally 
into  four  blocks :    Texas,    New   Mexico,    California,    and 

>  The  tftily  hutory  of  thii  part  of  the  Columbia.     Hei     appearance     In     the 

United  Stktee  is  niedncUy  set  forth  in  Padfio  drew  forth  oidere  for  her  ei- 

BoltoQ  and  Hanhall'i  Colanaaiion  i4  elusion  that  reached  their  destination 

North  Amtriea,  14St~l783  (New  York,  about  one  year  after  that  famous  ship 

1020)  especially  ch.  xxi.  had  passed  by.    See  Roberteoa's  un- 

tAn  aiainple  of  the  inefBdenoy  of  puUished     em»9     eatiUed  "EVom  A> 

Spanidi    oolonial    administration    oc-  oslde  to  Mt^or,"  p.  80. 
cunad  as  to  the  &nt  Toyase  of  the 
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Oregon.  Eastwardly  from  California '  and  Oregon  and 
northwardly  from  Texas  and  New  Mexico  there  was  a  stretch 
of  mountainous  country  that  comprised  the  headwaters  of 
the  rivers  flowing  eastwardly  into  the  Mississippi,  weet- 
wardly  into  the  Pacific,  and  southwardly  into  the  Gulf  of 
California  or  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  This  land  might 
be  regarded  as  pertinent  to  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
United  States  or  to  the  regions  claimed  by  Spain.  Texas, 
as  a  geographical  phrase,  included  the  lands  between  Louisi- 
ana and  the  Rio  Grande,  and  New  Mexico  was  the  country 
to  the  westward  as  far  as  California.  The  northward  hmit 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  was  indistinct,  but  those  geo- 
graphical unita  included  certainly  the  watersheds  of  the 
Rio  Grande  and  Colorado  rivers.  Cahfomia  was  the  coastal 
land  from  Mexico  to  the  forty-second  parallel,  and  Oregon 
was  the  region  stretching  northwardly  from  that  parallel 
for  an  indefinite  extent.  These  names  and  boundaries 
are  used  here  in  what  might  be  called  the  ordinary  geo- 
graphical sense  and  not  as  accurately  descriptive  of  political 
countries  at  any  one  time. 

Originally,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  this  whole  extent  of  land  had  belonged  to  Spain 
or  had  been  claimed  by  her,  so  far  as  it  had  belonged  to  or 
had  been  claimed  by  any  one.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  British  and  American  fur  traders  had 
anchored  in  the  harbors  along  the  coast  and  had  established 
a  profitable  commerce  with  the  Indians.*  The  Russians, 
crossing  Bering's  Strait,  hod  hkewise  entered  into  the  fur 

■  As  to  tlie  origiii  of  the  Dtune  CaH-  Mtisfy    the    oeedi    of    most    teaden. 

fomla.   see   Ruth   Putnam   and  H.   I.  G.    C.    DBvidaon'i   Norih    Wetl    Com- 

Priestley's   article   in   die   PuUicoliona  initiv    (University   of   California   Pvb- 

ot    the    University   of    CslifonuB,    for  licotton*  in  BiitoTV,  vii)  seta  fortii  id 

Decentber,  1917.  pp.  203-365.  great    detsil    certain    aqpeeta    of    the 

*  Professor    Joseph    Sehafer's    Bi>-  history  of  the  Northwest  with  abuD- 

tory    a!   tAe   Pacific   NortluMti   in   its  dantoitatioDs. 
reviaed  fonu  (New  York,  lOlS)  wiU 
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trade  of  the  Northwest  and  had  founded  stations  at  various 
places  on  the  American  shore.'  In  1790,  by  the  Nootka 
Sound  Treaty,*  Spain  abandoned  some  of  her  pretensions  to 
the  northern  part  of  the  region  in  favor  of  Great  Britain ; 
but  the  precise  terms  of  the  treaty  are  of  no  service  for  the 
present  purpose,  because  no  two  persons  of  different  national- 
iti^  have  ever  interpreted  them  alike.  Whatever  they 
meant,  they  certainly  clouded  the  Spanish  title  to  the 
northernmost  part  of  the  coast  and  gave  Great  Britain  vague 
rights  of  trade  and  possibly  something  more.  In  their 
voyages  along  the  coast,  whether  on  exploring  expeditions 
or  on  trips  to  and  from  the  Philippines,  Spanish  navigators 
had  noticed  breakers  at  a  certain  place  south  of  the  Strait 
of  Juan  de  Fuca ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Captain  Gray  of 
the  Boston  trading  ship  Columbia  to  sail  through  this  swiri 
of  waters  and  enter  the  actual  mouth  of  the  river  that  still 
bears  his  vessel's  name.  This  was  in  May,  1792.*  Captain 
Gray  was  not  in  the  service  of  the  United  States  government, 
his  ship  was  a  private  trading  vessel,  and  the  voyage  had  no 
officii  standing  whatever ;  but  in  this  instance  these  factors 
were  overlooked.  At  the  time  that  Gray  was  on  the  coast 
Captain  Vancouver  of  the  British  navy  was  also  there  in 
command  of  an  exploring  expedition.  He  had  recently 
passed  by  the  mouth  of  the  river  without  entering  it ;  but, 
on  being  apprised  of  its  existence  by  Captain  Gray,  he  scst 

■  F.    A.    Oolder'a    Ruitian    Expan-  Smb.,  No.  101 ;    Aptwodix  F  bitw  n 

tion  en  1A«  Paeifie,   ISit-lBSO  hu  k  eitmet  Inym  the  loc-book  of  tbe  C*- 

wider  Intoreat  Uiaa  the  title  indicatea  litmUa.     Bee     >     foUowins     "Sopple- 

Mid  is  provided  witii  an  eicellent  bib-  mental   Report"   also   numbered   101. 

liography.     His  B«nnff'(  Voj/aaa  in  2  The   log-book   extract   is   tcpeUed  ia 

vols.  (1921)  brinsi  the  Kory  to  Ameri-  Robert  GreMihow'a   B^Mory  </  Orrfm 

CBn  riiorea.  and  Califomia.  434 ;   attrntao  A.  ti  ^ 

'See    the    preeeDt    work,    vol.    iv,  Uie  latter  book;    Schafer'e  Huloiy  ^ 

118-123,    and     E.     B.    Meany'a    Van-  Ou  Pacific  NorthtaeH  (ed.  1018),  p.  33; 

««™t-»    Diteotery    of    Pugtl    Sound.  and  H.  H.  Bancroft'!  Nortksnal  CmA 

™ -j^  i.  250.  268-aeO. 

'Bout   Report*,    28th    Cking.,    3(4 
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a  boat  party  to  verify  the  discovery.  This  expedition 
ascended  the  river  sixty  miles  or  more  above  the  point  where 
the  ColuTtibla  had  anchored.'  In  1803,  the  United  States 
acquired  Louisiana  and  thereby  may  have  gained  some 
rights  as  to  the  region  to  the  w^ward  of  the  headwaters 
of  the  affluents  of  the  Mississippi.  It  has  been  said  that 
the  French  bishopric  of  Louisiana  extended  westwardly  to 
the  Pacific  Ocean ;  but,  if  such  a  claim  was  ever  made  by 
the  French,  no  official  action  of  any  importance  was  ever 
taken  to  make  good  such  pretensions.  On  the  other  hand, 
French  fur  traders  and  trappers  seem  to  have  been  ubiqui- 
tous. Mentions  of  their  activities  are  constantly  turning 
up,  and  no  one  would  be  bold  enou^  to  assert  that  any  par- 
ticular trapper  was  the  first  to  carry  his  pack  to  the  head- 
waters of  any  particular  river  in  this  western  country  or  was 
the  first  to  penetrate  the  secrets  of  any  particular  mountain 
pass.'  It  may  well  be,  therefore,  that  the  territory  which 
can  fairly  be  regarded  as  tributary  to  the  St.  Louis  fur 
market  covered  a  much  greater  extent  than  has  formerly 
been  supposed.  Whatever  claims  these  fur  trading  expedi- 
tions gave  to  France  or  to  Spain,  her  successor  in  the  owner- 
ship of  Louisiana,  passed  to  the  United  States  in  1803. 
They  were  still  in  existence  in  1840,  except  as  they  were 
limited  by  the  Florida  Treaty  of  1819  and  by  subsequent 
agreements  with  Russia  and  with  Great  Britain. 

In  the  winter  of  1805-1806,  Lewis  and  Clark,  on  their 
memorable  exploring  trip,  had  wintered  in  a  camp  not  far 

'A  Vcyaoe  e/  l}iaeiiteru  io  At  NorUi  *  Hailow  Lindley's  "Weatem  Travel, 

Padfie  Oetan  .  .  .  undtr  .  .  .  CajOaia  1800-1820"  in  the  MUnitijtpi   VaOtn 

Geargt    VoneoUMr   (3    Toll.,    London,  Hiiloriciil  Betiev,  vi,   167-191,  ia  veiy 

1708)    i.    422     ii,    ch.    iii.     Profeaoor  useful  in  placing  the  early  expeditions, 

Scbafor  hai  set  fortli  tlie  facts,   with  and  see  also  Bolton's  "French  IntrU' 

abundant    citations,    in    the    BuUettn  sEons  into  New  Mexioo"  in  Tht  Paeifie 

of  the  UniTOTsity  of  Oregon,  vi.    The  Ocean  in  Hitlory.  389-407. 
first  voluiuee  of  B.   8.  Lyman's   Bit- 
tory  of  Ottoon  cover  the  period  b«atMl 
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from  Uie  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River.  In  the  spring  d 
1811,  John  Jacob  Astor,  a  New  York  merchant  who  was 
greatly  interested  in  the  fur  trade,  had  established  a  ptst 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  and  had  named  it 
Astoria.^  This  post  had  been  sold  to  tiie  Nortti  West  Fur 
Company  before  its  seizure  by  the  British  on  December 
12, 1813.*  Nevertheless  in  1818  it  was  restored  to  the  United 
States  under  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent,  but  tiie 
North  West  Company  was  not  disturbed  in  its  trade.'  In 
1819,  by  the  Florida  Treaty,  the  Spaniards  handed  ovc. 
to  the  United  States  all  their  existing  rights  to  the  North- 
west Coast,  north  of  the  forty-second  parallel.*  Five  years 
later,  in  1824,  another  treaty  was  made,  this  time  between 
the  United  States  and  Russia,  by  which  the  latter  agreed 
to  retire  from  the  Pacific  coast  of  America,  south  of  54°  40' 
N.  L.'  In  this  way  the  United  States  and  Great  Brituo 
became  the  only  two  countries  to  have  interests  in  the 
region  which  was  called  Oregon.  As  neither  of  them  could 
make  any  effective  settlement  there  for  the  time  being, 
they  agreed  in  1818  to  occupy  the  country  jointly  for  ten 
yeara.*  This  agreement  was  renewed  in  1827  to  last  until 
one  or  the  other  party  to  it  gave  notice  a  year  in  advance 
of  the  termination  of  this  joint  occupation.^  At  the  momrat, 
the  British  were  apparently  in  the  better  position  to  utilize 
whatever  rights  might  accrue  under  these  treaties,  as  in 
1821  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  by  the  absorption  of  the 

1  Gabriel  Franchere's  Ifarrativa  of  a  eM  O.  C.  Davidaoti'B  7^  K«rtk  W^ 

Vouagt  la  tkt  Northv/eit  Coatt,  ch.  iv;  Compan]/.     I3B,     130.     203,      fotnanf 

H.     M.     Chittenden's    American     Fur  vol.  vii  of  the  UmtBti^  <if  CWi/oraiB 

Trade  of  CAs  Far  Wat,  i,  223;    Alei-  Pvbticatioru  in  Bitlory. 

snder    Ron'    Advmturtt    of   the    Pirtt  ■  IhUt.,  IM. 

SOdera    on    Uit    Ortgon    or    Columbia  •  Treatin  and  CoHmnHoM  (ad.  1873) 

River,  260 :  Bucroft'i  Norlhxetit  Coatt,  p.  7S5. 

1.331.330.    ■  'iKd.,  p.  733. 

•The  biU  of  sale  was  aisned  Octo-  *Ibid.,  3S0. 

b«t  16, 1SI3,  "at  entruice  of  Columbia  'lUi^  3flS. 
Biver  North  Weot  Coaat  of  Americfk." 
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NortJi  West  Company  ^  had  combined  all  British  and 
Canadian  fur  trading  interests  under  one  extremely  efficient 
management  —  and  were  carrying  on  a  remarkably  profit- 
able business  in  the  Columbia  River  region.  As  the  yeazB 
Trent  by,  however,  they  found  themselves  more  and  more 
hampered  by  the  coming  of  American  fur  traders,  settlers, 
and  missionaries. 

Ab  early  as  1796,  when  ihe  United  States  took  over  the 
Northwestern  posts  from  the  British,  attempts  had  been 
made  to  attach  the  Indians  to  American  interests  by  estab- 
lishing government  trading  stations,  but  little  had  been 
accomplished.  In  January^  1803,  Je£Ferson  took  up  the 
subject  of  western  lands  and  Indian  management  with  his 
usual  mixture  of  altruism  and  advantage.*  The  tribes, 
he  said,  were  becoming  imeasy  at  the  constant  diminution 
of  their  hunting  groimds.  To  counteract  this  restlessness 
they  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  themselves  to  agricul- 
ture, stock  raising,  and  domestic  manufacture.  Govern- 
ment trading  houses  should  be  established  among  them  to 
lead  them  to  civilization  and  to  sell  them  articles  that  they 
needed  and  that  were  good  for  them  at  lower  rates  than 
private  traders  could  sell  them,  thus  winning  the  good  will 
of  the  Indians  and  disposing  of  the  traders  at  the  same 
time.  Hiis  public  commerce  among  the  Indians  mi^t 
even  be  extended  to  the  Missouri  River,  and  a  party  of  ten 
or  a  dozen  men  led  by  an  intelligent  officer  might  explore 
even  as  far  as  the  "Western  Ocean."  A  few  surveying 
instruments,  their  muskets,  "and  light  and  cheap  presents 
for  the  Indians  would  be  all  the  apparatus  they  could  carry." 

1  See  Q.  C.  DftTidaon's  North  Wetl  be  well  to  lead  the  IndiuiB  into  debt 

Compattt/i   176  and  fol.   (Uttmnilu  of  under  the  preunire  of  which  they  might 

California  Pubiieotiont  in  Hitlam,  vH).  be  more  willing  (o  part  with  their  landB. 

>  See   the    Meewge    in    AnndU    of  (PriMngi  aj  JtfftTton  [Congten  ed.)  iv, 

Conorttt,  7th  Cong.,  2nd  Seoa.,  34-26.  172;  iz,  400. 
Jefleieon  alao  nigsBBted  that  it  might 
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As  to  the  Spaniards,  they  woiild  not  interfere,  altltoagb 
Missouri  still  belonged  to  them,  as  they  would  regard  the 
expedition  as  a  literary  pursuit.^  Jefferson  asked  for  an 
appropriation  of  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  "for  the 
purpose  of  extending  the  external  commerce  of  the  Unit«d 
States."  He  counselled  secrecy  to  "prevent  the  obstruc- 
tions which  interested  individuals  might  otherwise  pre- 
viously prepare  in  its  way."  At  the  moment  Jefferson  had 
no  thought  of  purchasing  this  part  of  Louisiana  and  the 
proposition  simply  was  to  open  up  the  trade  of  a  large  part 
of  Spanish  America  to  United  States  merchants  without 
the  knowledge  or  coiuent  of  the  Spaniards.  Congress 
assented  and  Jefferson  placed  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William 
Clark  at  the  head  of  the  expedition.  He  instructed  them  * 
to  discover  if  possible  a  "practicable  water-conununica- 
tion  across  the  continent,  for  the  purposes  of  commerce." 

Starting  in  May,  1804,  Lewis  and  Clark  slowly  ascended 
ihe  Missouri  River.  They  passed  the  winter  in  the  countiy 
of  the  Mandan  Lidians  not  far  from  the  present  town  of 
Bismark  in  North  Dakota.  The  next  spring,  1805,  they 
pushed  on  and  by  mid-summer  had  gained  the  headwaters 
of  that  river.  They  supported  themselves  by  hunting  and 
had  few  excitements  except  an  occasional  encounter  with 
grizzly  bears,  but  the  mosquitoes  and  "blowing"  flies 
troubled  them  greatly.  Arrived  at  the  mountains  they 
most  fortunately  happened  on  a  band  of  Lidians  of  the  same 
tribe  as  the  Indian  wife  of  a  Frenchman  they  had  taken  with 
them  as  a  guide.     Id  the  mountains  they  made  friends 

I  The  leogrBphicaLl  loioidedge  ot  Edition  of  Lewii  and  dark"  (Amcri- 
the  time  is  well  portrayed  in  a  map  can  Hiitorical  ABBodatian'a  RrpcrU, 
which  to  reproduced  by  photosraphy  1908,  vol.  i,  IBS)  contain  an 
in  connection  with  ui  articte  by  Miw  iiig  unount  of  informatioa  b 
A.  H.  Abel  in  the  Oeooraphical  Ae- 
viev.  i.  320-346.  Frederick  J.  Tes- 
E«tt'*  "Notes  Supplementary  to  any 
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with  one  Indian  tribe  after  another,  procured  horses  without 
great  difficulty,  but  were  often  straitened  for  food.  At 
length  they  came  to  one  of  the  upper  etreams  of  the  Co- 
lumbia system  that  could  be  navigated.  At  this  point 
they  constructed  canoes  by  digging  or  burning  out  the  hearts 
of  giant  trees  and  in  them  floated  down  the  streams,  often- 
times encountering  perils  that  seem  incredible  even  in  the 
reading.  On  November  7,  1805,  Captain  Qark  wrote  that 
they  came  "in  view  of  the  Odan  .  .  .  the  roreing  or  noise 
made  by  the  waves  brakdng  on  the  rockey  Shores"  was 
heard  from  a  great  distance.  The  following  winter,  which 
they  passed  in  rude  huts  near  the  sea,  was  most  disagree- 
able. In  July,  1806,  they  repassed  ^e  mountains  and  on 
September  21  regained  St.  Louis.^ 

In  1805,  while  Lewis  and  Clark  were  toiling  through 
the  Stoney  Mountains,  as  the  Rockies  were  usually  termed 
in  those  days,  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  was  laboriously 
ascending  the  Mississippi  River  to  ascertain  its  sources  and 
to  discover  the  condition  of  trade  in  its  upper  valley.  In 
April,  1806,  he  was  back  in  St.  Louis  and  in  the  following 
July  started  on  an  exploring  expedition  to  the  westward 

>  Nioholaa    Biddle    of    Philadelphia  ot  Lawia  and  a  mooiiiot  account  of  the 

undBTtook  to   compile  an   account  of  purebaae    of    LouiaiaDa    by    Proteaaor 

this  expedition   from   the   journals   of  McMaater.    In   1904-1906,   there  waa 

Lewia  and  Clark  aod  their  comrades  biued  a  defiiutiTe  edition  ot  the  Lewia 

and    such    other   matter   as   waa   ob-  and  Clark  Joumala  under  the  editor- 

tsinaUe.    He  did  an  admiraUe  bit  of  ahip  of  Reuben  Gold  Thwaitea  giving 

work,   but  the  book,  which  was  pub-  the  different  accounta,  word  toi  word, 

Uahed  in   1814  aa  HUtory  a}  Me  Ex-  with    ruthleu    and    exhwutiiig    accu- 

VtdUion   under   tAs   command   of  Cap-  racy.     In  191B,  hia  succeasor,   M.  M. 

tain*  LevU  and  Clark  has  on  its  title-  Quaife.  printed  in  the  Wieconein  HiS' 

page    the    name    of    ita    final    editor,  torical  Society's  CoUtclumi  {vol.  ndj) 

Paul    Allen.     In    1893,    Elliott    Coues  Jottmait   of  Captain  McntDtthtr  Letns 

publiabed  an  edition  of  this  work  with  and    Sergtant    John    Ordwau.     C.    D. 

an    immenae    amount    of    annotation.  Wheeler's    The    Trail    of    Levii    and 

The  most  convenient  reprint  is  that  in  Clark  (2  vols..  New  York,  1904)  con- 

TAe   TraU  Maktrt   series.     This  is  in  taina  a  mass  of  useful  local  information 

three    small    volumes    without    foot-  mingled     with     eitraordinary     alat*- 

notes:  but  each  volume  has  a  few  pages  menta  aa  to  the  iotemaliD&al  biattxy 

of  geographica]  ideulIficationB  and  the  of  the  United  Slatw. 
whale  is  pteoeded  by  JeSenon's  memoii 
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but  far  to  the  south  of  the  route  followed  by  Lewis  and  ClariL 
He  seems  to  have  been  despatched  on  this  quest  by  Gai^d 
James  Wilkinson,  but  the  precise  genesis  of  the  expedition 
is  still  obscure.^  EQs  instructions  were  exceedingly  vague. 
They  directed  him  to  go  from  one  Indian  nation  to  another 
when  he  would  probably  find  himself  on  the  headwatos 
of  the  Arkansas  and  Red  rivers  —  "  approximated  to  tiie 
settlements  of  New  Mexico."  He  was  ordered  to  be  very 
careful  to  cultivate  harmonious  intercourse  with  the  Span- 
iards. It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Aaron  Burr  began  his  j  oumey 
at  almost  the  same  time,  but  whether  there  was  any  con- 
nection between  the  two,  otherwise  than  indistinct  relations 
with  Wilkinson,  is  unknown.  Before  long,  Pike  came  across 
the  trail  of  a  large  Spanish  expedition  that  had  been  opea^t- 
ing  on  ground  that  was  clearly  included  within  the  limits 
of  the  ceded  province  of  Louisiana.  On  November  15, 
1806,  he  thought  he  saw  a  mountain  in  the  distance  which 
appeared  like  a  small  blue  cloud  and  was  in  reality  t^e  peak 
that  bears  his  name,  which  rises  eight  thousand  feet  from  the 
plains  and  fourteen  thousand  from  the  level  of  the  sea. 
After  wandering  about  in  the  cold  of  winter,  climbing  moun- 
tains, and  going  over  passes,  Pike  built  a  stockaded  fort  on 
the  banks  of  the  Kio  Grande  at  some  distance  above  Santa 
¥6.'  At  this  point,  Dr.  Robinson,  a  volunteer,  left  tiie 
expedition  and  alone  went  to  Santa  F6,  ostensibly  to  arrange 
some  financial  matters  but  really  to  apprise  the  Spaniards 
of  Pike's  whereabouts.  Within  a  few  days  they  appeared 
in  force  and  invited  the  American  to  come  to  the  Spanish 

■  Aa  to  Uw  origin  of  thU  expedition  SpMtluds  in   the   conntiy   nortb  and 

eea   Frofoawir    L   J.   Cox's    inTorming  eaat  of  the  Rio  Qrande  in  tbe  carliir 

intioductiou   to    "Fapna   of   Zebulon  time  in  the  introductioD  to  hta  A0t^ 

M.  Pike"  in  Amtriam  HuUrrieal  lU-  mat  de   Miriira   and  Ike    Lomitiaj» 

view,  liii,  798.  Ttxaa     FVontur.     1708-1790     (CSere- 

'  ProtemoT  R.  E.  Bolton  throws  ft  land,  1914]. 
gnat  deal  of  light  tin  the  doinga  of  the 
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town.  Arrived  there,  Pike  exhibited  surprise  at  finding 
himself  on  the  Rio  Grande  instead  of  the  Red  River,  but5he 
convmced  the  Spanish  commander  of  his  official  character 
and  was  conducted  to  El  Paso  and  finally  to  the  American 
posts  on  the  Louisiana  line,'  —  thus  completing  an  ex- 
tremely interesting  round  of  international  geographic 
eiqtloration. 

Another  official  exploring  expedition  that  belongs  to  the 
same  series  was  that  of  William  Dunbar  to  the  Hot  Springs 
of  Arkansas.  It  was  begun  in  the  autumn  of  1804.  Com- 
pared with  the  journeys  of  Lewis  and  Clark,  and  Pike,  this 
expedition  -was  mere  child's  play  from  the  point  of  distance 
covered  and  dangers  encountered.  Its  interest  is  in  the 
scientific  data  gathered  by  the  explorers  and  in  the  specu- 
lations which  tiiey  arouaed.  They  found  something  that 
looked  like  coal  and  many  salt  Ucks  that  might  possibly 
develop  into  commercially  profitable  salt  wells.  The  Hot 
Springs  themselves  were  interesting  and  gave  rise  to  many 
remarks.*  The  Spaniards  told  Pike  of  Dunbar's  expedition 
and  were  evidently  disposed  to  limit  the  territory  acquired 
by  the  United  States  from  France  to  a  mere  strip  of  land 
along  the  low^  Mississippi.  It  was  only  the  convulsions  in 
Europe  and  in  Spain  that  induced  them  to  withdraw  their 
opposition  to  our  occupation  of  any  portion  of  the  western 
basin  below  the  Missouri  or  below  the  Arkansas.     These 

<  Kka  prepared  An  Aeceunl  t^  Es-  brought  out  a  two-volune  edition  of 

ptdtliiMU   ta   Oi*   Sourett   of  I3t»   Hit-  the  otisiiial  with  ta  """'"g  amount 

aittippi,     and     lAnnvA     IKt     WnUrn  of  annotatioa  under  the  title  of  Tha 

FarU  t^  Lomtiana.  Thia  ma  fint  BxptdiUoruof  ZtbtitonMonlgamen/PJct. 
iwinted  in  IBIO.     An  Rn^iah  edition  'DacumenU  rdaiino  'o  Tht  Pvrehate 

with    the     title     Exfloratory     TVoxl*  A  ExploraUon  qf  Loiiitiana,  containing 

lAnnifA     the     Waltm     Ttrritoritt     of  I.  "The  Limita  and  Bounda  of  Louiri- 

JVorA  AnurtM  waa  broucht  out  with  ana"  by  Thomu  JeSeraon ;    II.  "The 

aome  attempt   kt  literary  revision  in  Exploration  of  the  Rtd,  the  Black,  and 

ISll    and    from    thia    the    work    wat  the  Wathila  Rivers"  by  William  Duu- 

tranalated  into  EWicb  and   Dutch   in  bar.     It  waa  printed  from  the  origiiial 

1811  and   1812.     The   Knglish  edition  manuactipta  in  the  library  of  the  Ameri- 

waa  reproduced,  word  far  word,  at  Den-  can  Philosophical  Society  (Boston  end 

rerinlSSO.    Di.  Eihott  Cooai  in  168G  New  York,  1901). 
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were  all  the  official  expeditions  for  the  exploration  of  western 
Louisiana,  but  before  many  years  the  fur  traders  were  roam- 
ing everywhere  through  that  country.' 

Of  the  hosts  of  accounts  *  of  the  earlier  fur  traders  and 
adventurers  on  the  western  plains,  in  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  Pacific  elope,  that  of  Captain  Bonneville  stands  out  as 
possessing  interest  because  of  the  many  hairbreadth  adven- 
tures of  the  raconteur.  These  were  due  in  part  to  his  own 
lack  of  experience,  to  the  bad  character  of  his  employees, 
and,  in  great  measure,  to  the  literary  charm  which  Washii^ 
ton  Irving  threw  about  the  narrative.  Bonneville  was  an 
officer  in  the  United  States  army  who  thought  he  saw  a 
diance  for  fortune  in  the  fur  trade  of  the  mountains.  He 
obtained  leave  of  absence  and  proceeded  northwestwardly 
from  St.  Louis  bent  on  adventure  and  gain.  He  left  Fort 
Osage,  on  the  Missouri,  on  May  1,  1832,  and  returned  three 
years  later  having  outstayed  his  leave  and  probably  poorer 
in  purse  than  he  was  at  the  outset.  In  the  interval  he  had 
traversed  mountains,  voyaged  down  and  up  rivers,  and  en- 
countered many  Lidian  tribes.  On  one  occasion  he  had 
received  hospitality  at  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  post  at 
Walla  Walla,  near  the  present  boundary  line  between  Wasb- 

1  JohD  C.  Luttig's  Joumal  of  a  Fur-  aame  of  the  akme  ground  from  &  very 

TVodtng     Bxptdition     on     Iht     Upper  difFerent  an^o. 

Mutouri,    ISit-lStS.    ismied    by    the  For  the  mora  Importukt  trorks  of 

Mitaouri   Hutoric&l    Society   in   19X,  Father  De  Smst,  S.  J.,  lee  Lta^t  mud 

Ii  a  vary  lifelike  picture  and  the  "Ap-  Skelchet:    vriik  a  Narrritae  of  a   F<ar't 

pendii"   and   "Bibliography"    k(   the  Raiderict  amooQ  Out  Indian   TVtho  af 

end  of  the  volume  are  eicellent.  Hit    Rxts     if  ouTilanu     (Philadelphia. 

■  These  are  aununariied,  for  the  most  1S43)  and  Oregon  Jfttnont  (ohI  TVoarit 

part,  in  Chittenden's  fur  Trade.     Of  over  the  Boeku  Mountauu,  iH  IS^B-ifi 

othei  accounta,  T.  M.  MandiBll's  "St,  (New-York,  1847),  the  Utter  beiii|  te- 

Vrain's    Expeditiaa    to    the    Gila    in  pnnted   in   FVeniJi  in   IStS   st  Qlwnt 

1820"    (3outhiiKtfa-n   Bitlorieal   Qiutr-  in   Belgium.    All   his   works   are   col- 

UriVt    ™-    251)    and    Elliott    Couea'  lected  into   four   Tolumea   by   H.   H. 

Jounal  at  Jacob  FoaUr  and  hie  On  Chittenden     and    A.    T.    RicbardaoD 

tiu    Trail   of  a   Spanitk   Pioneer   have  as  Life.  LrUm  and   7Vo*et*  rf  Falirr 

been  found  useful  as  giving  historical  Pierre-Jean   De    Smet,    8.    J.,    1X1- 

coloT.     H.  C.  Dale's  The  Athlev-Smilh  187S    (New   Yoric.    1906);     vohtma  i, 

BxpioraHoni  .  .  .  I8et-iai9  goei  over  144  givea  an  ample  UbHoinpfar. 
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iagton  and  Oregon;  but  the  commaDdant  of  the  post  re- 
fused  to  give  him  any  supplies,  although  he  and  his  party 
were  in  a  starving  condition,  for  he  felt  that  his  duty  to  the 
Company  forbade  the  sale  of  food  and  ammunition  to  its 
rivals.  One  portion  of  Bonneville's  expedition,  proceeding 
s'outhwestwardly  from  the  general  rendezvous,  passed 
through  the  Salt  Lake  Valley  and  the  mountains  to  Mon- 
terey, in  California,  on  the  Pacific*  At  different  times 
Bonneville  fell  in  with  Nathaniel  Wyeth.  He  was  a  Massa- 
chusetts man  who  had  conceived  the  idea  of  establishing  a 
trading  post  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  which 
would  be  a  convement  point  of  supply  and  exchange  for 
traders  from  overland  and  from  oversea  and  would  lead  to 
the  American  occupation  of  the  country.  Wyeth  had  great 
capacity  for  adventure,  but  hia  means  were  not  commen- 
eurate  with  his  desires.*  After  sufferings  and  disappoint- 
ments the  project  of  the  trading  post  was  finally  abandoned. 
Some  of  Wyeth's  men,  or  of  Bonneville's,  or  of  other  un- 
mentioned  expeditions  may  have  remained  m  the  Columbia 
Valley  and  established  themselves  there  as  farmers,  as  some 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's  employees  did.  The  first 
organized  band  of  American  settlers  came  overland  under 
the  lead  of  Methodist  missionaries  to  Oregon  in  1834,  and 
in  1836  another  band  led  by  Prrabyterian  or  Congregational 
missionaries  also  came  overland.*  These  proved  to  be  the 
precursors  of  numberless  migrations ;  in  1843  no  less  than 

*  Tha  Roekv   Jfountatnt:  .  .  .  from  Dvring  the   Yean   1838  .  .  .  18i»   <t, 

Iht  Joumai  of  Caplain  B.  L.  E.  Botm»-  ob.  vi) . 

nOe   (2  Tola.,   Philaddphia,   1837)   by  •  BaDcrott's  Orapvn,  I,  aha.  iil  and  t, 

Waihinston    Irving.    This    has    been  anil     Jajnee     W.     Baohford's    Oreoon 

reprinbad  in  many   fonna  in   hia  ool-  Jfiuioiu.     The  8tom  qf  How  the  Line 

lected  works  maA  in  special  editiona.  twu     Aun     bOtMen    Canada    and    Oie 

'"Coireapondence  and  Joumata  of  I7niteiJ  Slatm  (New  York,  1918),     Th« 

Captain    Nathaniel    J.   Wyeth,   1831-  earlief  book*  on  the  Columbia  Valley 

6"   (iSoureu  of  Iht  Hietorj/  of  Oregon,  are   eniunerated   at   the   beginning   of 

i) ;    Cfaulea  Wilkes's  Nenetitt  <4  Ot  Bancroffa   Oreoan.     For   b   somewhat 

Unilei    BtaUt    Stftmng    Expedition.  diSttMit  viaw  we  Sit  Oeoria  Simp- 
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one  thouaand  persons  crossed  the  plainB  and  mountaina 
to  the  fertile  valleys  of  Oregon.  Towards  the  close  of  the 
first  half-century,  the  white  population  west  of  the  moun- 
tains/ north  of  the  forty-second  parallel  and  south  of  54°  40' 
was  between  ten  and  twenty  thousand  souls. 

Entirely  unlike  the  history  of  Oregon  was  the  early 
development  of  Texas,. New  Mexico,  and  California:*  the 
first  proceeded  on  the  lines  of  Anglo-Saxon  commercial 
colonization,  the  last  three  developed  or  failed  to  develop  in 
the  politico-ecclesiastical  direction  that  seemed  to  be  tiie 
guiding  post  of  Spanish-AmericaD  policy.  From  the  point 
of  view  of  commerce  and  colonization,  Spain  had  no  need  of 
northern  Mexican  provinces;  but  from  the  political  and 
ecclesiastical  view-points,  their  acquisition  and  maintenance 
were  important  to  Spain  and  to  Mexico,  or  seemed  to  be. 
Frenchmen  and  later  Americans  were  constantly  intruding 
themselves  into  Texas  and  New  Mexico,  and  British  and, 
later,  Americans  were  active  on  the  California  coast.  Tlie 
easiest  and  perhaps  the  only  method  by  which  Spain  could 
secure  any  kind  of  posseesion  of  these  regions  was  to  con- 

Bon'l   Narratite   of  a   Jaameu   Round  liogrsphicBl    ootea    which    win    ittve 

Me  World,  i,  ch.  vi;    "L«tlen  of  Sir  to   CBiry   the  student  tmt   towird   hii 

George  Smpaon,   1841-1843"   (jln>«rt'  gonl.     De&linx    moiB    especially    with 

can    HUtorical    Retieu),    liv.    70-94) ;  Taiaa,   Herbert  E.   Bolton's   Tet*»  u> 

»nd  "John  McLougUin'a  Lut  Letter"  [A«    MiddU    BighUenlh    Cmtmm    gtrea 

'<ibtd.,  ixi,  104-134).  one  a  iricture  of  Spajiioh  Mlminnta*. 

1  Bancroft     {Ort^/on,     i,     2G1     fide)  tioD  in  any  part  of  tbe  worM,  moA  in  • 

estimatM   the   population  in   1841   St  brief  artide  in  tiie  AnMrican  HiOari- 

600  soulfl,  and  nearly  ten  yean  later,  ad    Renew,     ipii.     42-61,     Profearar 

atftbi>ut20,000(iM(f.,ii,2Gl).  Bolton  haa  Bet  foHJi  vividly  tlM  di0- 

■The  booki  on  Spanish  Cidifoniia  aeter  and  hiatory  of  tbe  "MuMJoa  as 

in  the  early  time  are  really  hiitoriea  a  Frontier  Institution."     An  excellent 

of    the    Spuiiah    occupation    of    the  detailed    description    of    the    Spasidi 

IrauB-MiaBisappi    country.     Of     these  aystem  ia  Herbert  1.   Piiestt^s  Jmt 

Charles    E.    Chapman't    Fimndini/    of  tU     a6b«*.     VitOar-OeffraX     tf     Ntm 

Spanith   Catifomia,  Ou  Northtcetlaant  Spain  in  the  PvbUcalwTU  of  Uw  Dni- 

Birpanrum   of  Nev   Spain,   1687-1783  versity    of    California,    v.    An    oWw 

and    Irving   B.    Richm^'s    Caiifomia  book,  but  civing  a  vary  good  brief  ac- 

undtr   Spain   and   Mexico,    tSSS-1847  count  of  the  history  and   institatMna, 

contain   much  intereeting  infonnatioD  is  George  P.  Garrison's  T'oxoi;   «  Cf- 

and   are  supplied  with  exoeUent  bib-  fstl  of  Ciniiaitioiu  (Beaton,  IMS). 
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vert  the  Indians  to  the  true  faith,  redeem  them  from  their 
wandering  life,  settle  them  around  mission  stations  and 
colonize,  in  the  vicinity,  bodies  of  soldiers  who  seem  to 
have  belonged  largely  to  the  convict  class,  and  who  prob- 
ably were  most  of  them  of  mixed  Spanish  and  aboriginal 
Mexican  blood.  This  pohcy  harmonized  with  the  wish  of 
the  Church  to  convert  the  heathen  and  to  redeem  their 
souls  from  torment  everlasting.  Moreover,  a  country  of 
missions  and  presidios,  or  military  stations,  would  be  an 
admirable  barrier  to  foreign  aggression  from  the  North. 
Missions  were  eetabUshed  at  convenient  points  in  Texas 
and  later  in  New  Mexico  and  California.  Indians  were 
gathered  around  the  first  mission  station;  soldiers  were 
established  near  by  in  a  presidio,  partly  to  protect  the  mis- 
sionaries from  Indian  attack,  but  more  especially  to  round  up 
the  Indians  for  the  Fathers'  ministrations  and  bring  back 
such  of  them  as  wandered  away  from  the  mission.  With  the 
help  of  Indians  already  tamed,  the  missionaries  taught  the 
wild  natives  the  truths  of  the  Christian  faith  and  habits  of 
industry.  They  made  good  Catholics  of  whole  Indian 
tribes,  reclaimed  them  from  a  wandering  existence,  and  tied 
them  down  to  definite  areas  and  to  agriculture.  In  ten 
years  or  so  lands  were  allotted  to  the  natives  in  severalty 
and  the  mission  became  a  parish.  The  missionaries  with  a 
body  of  tame  Indians  and  a  few  soldiers  then  moved  away 
to  the  wilderness  to  found  a  new  mission,  convert  and  civilize 
a  new  tribe  of  natives,  and  move  the  frontier  just  so  far  into 
new  territory.  After  the  missionaries  and  soldiers,  came 
white  men  and  women,  and  men  and  women  of  mixed  blood 
who  built  a  town  or  pueblo  near  by  or  around  the  mission 
station.  The  process  of  amalgamation  and  dispossession 
then  proceeded  imtil  the  natives  lost  their  lands  and  their 
racial  identity,  or  died  out,  or  ran  away. 

TOl.  V.  —  2l 
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In  sU  our  bistoiy  there  is  hardly  a  more  attractive  stoiy 
than  that  of  the  Texas  and  California  missions.  This  is 
partly  due  to  the  equableness  of  the  climate,  partly  to  the 
high  character  of  the  missionaries  themselves,  and  partly  to 
the  sad  fate  that  overtook  the  converted  Red  Men.  The 
system  had  worked  well  in  Mexico,  for  there  the  Indians 
were  more  susceptible  to  the  teachings  of  the  missionaries. 
There  also  the  white  colonists  were  more  under  the  ^e  of  the 
government  and  were  obUged  to  treat  the  natives,  converted 
or  otherwise,  with  some  degree  of  humanity.  In  the  norUi- 
em  provinces  the  Indians  were  wilder  and  more  stubborn, 
becoming  wilder  and  stubbomer  as  one  went  farther  north. 
In  Texas,  and  especially  in  California,  the  whites  were  far 
removed  from  civil  control.  This  irresponsibility  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  breaking  away  from  the  Spanish 
empire  and  by  the  subsequent  round  of  revolutions  in  Mexico 
and  rebellions  in  California.  The  story  of  the  devotion 
of  Father  Junipero  Serra  and  the  rest  belongs  to  the  heroic 
age  of  colonization.'  Their  ideals  were  high,  their  lives 
were  filled  with  perilous  services,  with  no  hope  of  reward 
on  earth,  except  in  the  satisfaction  of  a  worthy  task  worthily 
accomplished.  Their  daily  round  of  work  is  attractive 
as  it  appears  in  their  accounts.  There  were  many  disappoint- 
ments, but  there  was  much  joy  in  the  doing  of  what  they 
thought  was  good,  and  the  little  glimpses  of  human  frailties 
that  appear,  especially  among  the  neophytes  and  the  soldiers, 
connect  them  with  other  lands,  and  other  peoples.  The 
time  for  the  secularization  of  the  California  missions  had 
arrived  before  Mexico  split  off  from  Spain,  and  the  order 
for  this  had  been  given  but  had  not  been  carried  out  at 
the  time  of  the  achievement  of  Mexican  independence.    In 

iThoBB  who  wish  to  oecure  ui  in-  go  to  Ft.  Zepbyiin  En«gll>Mdt'«  Thi 
timsto  knowledge  of  tbe  muoon  lye-  MitnoTu  and  Mi—ianarim  «f  Catt- 
tern  from  one  of  the  miBHODMies,  Bbould      /«rma  in  four  volumM. 
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due  course  thereafter  secularization  proceeded.^  There  was 
nothing  else  to  be  done.  The  missions  were  not  self-sup- 
porting, the  Mexicans  had  no  funds  for  their  maintenance, 
and  the  California  colonists  had  eyes  eagerly  fixed  on  the 
orchards  and  improved  lands  around  the  missions.  Sec- 
ularization was  ordered ;  the  Indians,  as  opportunity  served, 
took  to  the  hills,  and  the  whites  possessed  themselves  of 
their  lands,  herds,*  and  orchards.  Meantime,  cultivation 
and  tame  cattle  had  driven  away  the  wild  game  and,  within 
a  few  years,  the  occupation  of  the  foothills  by  the  whites 
deprived  the  natives  of  their  supply  of  acorns.  The  herds 
of  the  whites  were  the  Indians'  only  hope  —  both  cattle 
and  horses,  for  the  natives  relished  one  as  well  as  the  other. 
As  the  Indians  could  not  secure  these  by  purchase  or  barter, 
they  stole  them,  and  war  between  the  CaUfomians  and  the 
runaway  Indians  began.  Diseases,  as  the  measles,  small- 
pox, scurvy,  and  pneumonia,  attacked  the  natives  and  swept 
them  off  in  large  numbers.  E>oubtles8  these  disorders,  or 
some  of  them,  had  not  been  uncommon  in  the  Indian  villages 
around  the  missions ;  but  when  the  natives  were  under  the 
missionaries'  care  they  had  better  food  and  medical  aid  than 
they  could  get  in  the  mountains.  In  1849  there  were  from 
sixty  to  one  hundred  thousand  Indians  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  State  of  California;'  .in  1900  there  were  not 

■Bee   "Fioviaoati    Mgulatioiu    for  'C.  Hut  Mertuun'B  "Indisn  Fopu- 

tbe    Becul&TUftttoD    of    the    misaionii   of  lation    of    CBli[omi&"    (American    An- 

Upper  Colifamu  promulgated  by  Gov-  lAropotcfrwO    vii,    504.     For   Uiu   dta- 

emor   Jo*£    FiEueroa   on    the    9th   of  tion   and   much   viJusUe   mtormBtiiHi 

August,    1S34"   in   SenaU   Docutnenta,  on   the   California  Indians.   I   am   in- 

Rep.   Com.   No.    18,   31st   Coos.,    lit  debted  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Hliaon  of  Santa 

Seas,,  p.  150.  Barbara.     Merriam     (p.    SQS)     writee 

'Walter    Colton    {Three    Ttan    in  that  in  1834  "the  total  Indian  popu- 

Caiifomia.    441.    443.    444,    449)    sivee  latinn  ol   California  .  .  .  Could  hardly 

figure*  ai  to  tbe  numbers  of  cattle  and  have   been   lem   than   210.000."      On 

horses  and  sheep  at  different  mismons;  p.   600  he  MtimAtM  It  at  100,000  in 

—  at  Santa  Clara,  for  instance,  in  1823,  1S49. 
there  were  22,400  calves.  74.280  cattle, 
82,540  sheep,  and  0126  botsM. 
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five  thousand  persons  of  tolerably  pure  Indian  blood  in  that 
State,  although  there  are  many  whites  and  n^roes  with 
Indian  blood  in  their  veins  in  California  today. 

The  secularization  of  the  missions  and  the  reversion  of 
the  natives  to  savagery  occurred  during  the  Mexican  rule, 
a  dozen  years  or  so  before  the  American  conquest.  In 
1835,  when  Richard  H.  Dana  was  on  the  coast,  the  missions 
were  already  dilapidated  and  half  deserted.^  At  that  time 
and  for  years  thereafter,  there  were  bands  of  Indians  on 
many  of  tiie  ranches  or  cattle  farms.  John  A.  Sutter,  a 
German-Swiss  immigrant,*  had  established  a  fort  and  trad- 
ing station  on  the  site  of  the  modem  city  of  Sacramoito. 
He  had  collected  and  trained  a  body  of  Indians  to  take  care 
of  the  cattle  and  to  chase  away  any  marauders  who  attempted 
to  run  off  his  cows  and  horses.  These  coppeiHSolored  re- 
tainers seemed  to  have  lost  whatever  civilization  they  may 
once  have  had  and  fed  like  pigs  from  a  trough.'  After  the 
discovery  of  gold  in  1848,  the  natives  were  used  by  the  minen, 
especially  by  Uie  Califomians  and  the  Mexicans,  to  do  the 
hard  work.  As  the  gold-bearing  slopes  and  cafioos  were 
occupied  by  the  white  miners,  the  wild  Indians  were  driven 
farther  and  farther  into  the  mountains  where  food  was 
scarcer  than  it  was  in  the  foothills.  It  was  then  that  the 
natives  began  to  steal  and  even  to  Mtack  isolated  parties  of 
whites ;  and  the  miners  and  settlers  retaliated  by  shooting 
an  Indian  on  sight,  until  finally  the  survivors  were  confined 
on  reservations. 

Texas  and  New  Mexico,  as  outlying  parts  of  New  Spaio, 

I  See  his  Tvie  Ttori  Brfart  Ow  MaU.  fornia    (London,    183» ;     Hid    Edwin 

Hub  renurkable  book  wm  Gnt  printed  Brykot's   TFhri   /   Sam   m   CaiUfanat 

at  New  York  in  1840,  and  waa  at  ODce  ...  in   tike    Yt«n   t84S.    1847    (Nm> 

raprinted  in  America  and  in  EnKland.  York,  1848). 

Other  books  of  this  time  are  A.  Robin-  'Sutter's  "Personal  Tl«»Y''"jtl'liliftt" 

son's   Life    in   Caiifornia  ...  by   An  is  in  the  Bancroft  Library. 
Amtriean  (New  York.  ISIB;   reprinted  ■  "Diat;"   <rf  Co).  Jaises  Ojoaa. 

in    1S91; ;     Alexander    Forbes'     C^i-  p.  122  (Ms.),  in  tb  BaiMToIt  Uimj. 
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were  hardly  more  than  geographical  expresaiotis  with  a  few 
miasiooB  and  trading  posts  thrown  in.  El  Paso  and  Santa 
F6  were  the  only  two  towns  of  any  importance  in  New 
Mexico  and,  with  the  exception  of  some  cultivators  and 
some  Indian  traders,  about  all  the  white  inhabitants  lived 
in  those  two  towns.  Texas  had  interested  the  Spanish 
authorities  mainly  as  a  buffer  against  possible  French  en- 
croachments, and  when  Spain  acquired  Louisiana,  this 
cause  of  interest  disappeared.  The  garrisons  of  eastern 
Texas  were  withdrawn,  the  missions  were  starved,  and  there 
was  a  general  backward  tendency.  In  1820,  Moses  Austin, 
then  living  in  Missouri,  espoused  the  cause  of  Texas  col- 
onization from  the  United  States.  At  the  moment,  the 
Florida  Treaty  by  which  the  United  States  surrendered  its 
claims  to  Texas  beyond  the  Sabine  River'  was  still  un- 
ratified in  the  hands  of  the  Spanish  government.  In  1821, 
when  Spain  consented  to  it,  Mexico  or  New  Spain  was 
practically  independent.  It  was.  at  such  a  moment  that 
Austin  visited  Texas  and  applied  to  the  representative  of 
the  dying  Spanish  government  for  a  grant  of  land.  After 
some  demur,  this  was  given  to  him  in  the  form  of  permis- 
sion to  bring  in  a  certain  number  of  families.  This  was  the 
last  act  of  Moses  Austin's  remarkable  career,  as  he  died  soon 
after  his  return  to  the  United  States.  His  plans  were  then 
taken  up  by  his  son,  Stephen  Fuller  Austin.*  When  he 
arrived  in  Texas  to  secure  a  confirmation  of  his  father's 
grant  he  found  the  Mexican  revolutionists  triimiphant. 
He  went  to  the  City  of  Mexico  and  there  secured  a  new  grant 

>  On  the  boundiriea  of  Taiu,  aes  and  Loiuaana  they  taUnd  of  moving 

BoltOft's  Tosot  in  the  Eighteenth  Csn-  the    western    tioundair    ot    Louiauu 

turv,  P-  U  and  T.  M.  Morahall'a  BU-  westwardly  to  th«  Sabme  HiTer,  but 

torn  o/  ui«    Western   Bmtndarv   of  lAe  nothinc  wm  done  at  that  time. 
Louiiianq    Pwchaee.     The    first    two  'A  tfxyd.  brief  account  of  St^JteB 

parasrapha  of  Bolton'i  text  state  the  F.  Austin  is  L.  A.  Wight's  Lift  ,  .  . 

matter    adminUy.     It    appears    that  of  Slephen  F.  AvtUn  in  A\Mlm  CtOtQt 

when  the  BpMUwds  owned  both  Texaj  BtiUeUn  lot  Oetobcr,  1910. 
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from  the  new  goTemment.  Spanish  authority  once  ovei^ 
thrown,  change  after  change,  revolutions,  aa  they  are  termed, 
followed  in  Mexico.  At  first  there  was  a  revolutionary 
emperor,  but  in  1824  a  federal  republic  was  established, 
somewhat  on  the  model  of  the  United  States.  As  there 
were  not  enough  white  inhabitants  in  Texas  to  form  a 
separate  state,  it  was  joined  with  its  next  southern  nei^bor 
as  the  State  of  Coahuila  and  Texas,  the  capital  being  in 
the  southern  part.  The  younger  Austin,  thereupon,  secured 
renewed  concessions.  The  land  system  of  New  Spain,  of 
the  Mexican  BepubUc,  and  of  Coahuila  and  Texas  was 
entirely  unlike  that  of  the  United  States.'  Land  was  not 
granted  to  Austin  or  other  leaders  of  colonization  in  fee 
simple;  they  were  given  the  right  to  bring  in  a  c^tsin 
number  of  families  and  settle  them  within  rather  ill-d^ned 
boundaries,  taking  up  specified  quantities  of  land  on  account 
of  each  family.  Austin  and  the  others  were  termed  empre- 
sarios  or  contractors.  The  financial  arrangements  made  by 
Austin  are  impossible  to  unravel.*  He  undoubtedly  ex- 
pected to  make  something  out  of  the  venture,  either  by 
retaining  portions  of  the  lands  or  by  securing  contributions 
from  his  colonists.  He  was  a  man  of  remarkable  skill  in 
certain  directions  and  somdiow  contrived  to  maintain 
himself  and  receive  the  good  will  of  those  who  settled  undea- 
his  auspices.  These  colonists  came  from  the  United  States, 
mainly  from  the  South,*  but  there  were  some  from  New 

1  The  Lam  and  Dfcrett  of  tlie  Stale 
of  CoahuUa  and  Texai  putdinhed  at 
HouBton    in    1839    by    order    of    tbe 

Teiui  SecretBfy  of  State  contaiiu  broui^t  forward  maay  facta  c 
an  Bmuing  amount  of  unefut  infoT-  ing  tlie  Texan  colonists  in  nt  Satft^ 
mation.  A  very  much  briafer  pub-  watem  HMorieal  Qttartari)/  tta  July. 
lication    entitled     Taat    Landm     con-      tOI2:     Januaiy,    1613;     July.    1S17: 


most   of    the   important   docu- 


Tbe  following  tool  tidea  haTB  bwa 
ielect«d  from  a  man  of  mor*  or  l««a  eeo- 
t«mponuy  material  on   tlu*  part  d 


Texu  in  1835 
(Redtawn  imm  A  VitH  to  Texa»,  ISM-    Tho  injet  ibowt  oettled  u«u  to  IS3S.) 
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York  and  New  England  and  other  parts  of  the  North.  Un- 
doubtedly, many  of  them  were  adventurers  whose  absence 
from  the  United  States  was  welcome;  but  the  letters, 
diaries,  and  reminiscences  that  have  come  down  to  us  give 
the  impression  that  most  of  the  colonists  were  hard-working, 
God-fearing  men  and  women  of  the  vety  best  type  for  go 
arduous  an  enterprise.  The  success  of  Austin  attracted 
other  men  of  vision  and  also  those  of  speculative  proclivities. 
These  obtained  large  grants  or  contracts,  and  colonies  were 
formed  at  various  places  under  their  auspices.  Looking 
at  a  map  of  Texas  of  1830  with  these  "grants"  marked  in 
different  colored  inks,  one  gathers  the  impression  of  a 
settled  area  which  was  very  far  from  the  truth.  Estimates 
differ  widely  as  to  the  niunber  of  white  inhabitants  of  Texas,' 
but  in  1830  there  were  enough  of  them  there  to  have  a  feding 
of  racial  solidarity  and  of  political  consciousness.* 

Meantime,  one  revolutionary  government  had  succeeded 
another  in  Mexico,  —  this  revolutionary  leader  and  that 
"pronouncing"  against  whomsoever  happened  to  be  in 
power  and  generally  attracting  enough  followers  by  the  hope 

T«iui    history,    dmply   bmuue   they  about  twoity  thounod";     Bularr  •/ 

■eem  to  ahed  lig^t  to  the  present  writer's  Ttxat.   i,   274   (raprinted  ia   Wootcn^ 

eyes :     A    Vtnl    lo    Ttxat:    being  lAs  Comprthentne    BMory    of     Ttxat,    i. 

JmmaL   of   a    Trmdttr    (New    York,  134).    The  UrEaBt  eetimste  ww  iiia& 

1831)1     Tstn   in   ISifi,   or   (Ac  Smi-  by  P.  G.   Sheridsn,   &   Biitiah   <Aa^ 

groMl'4     Omdt     (New     York,     1640);  et   tbe   Barbados   in    1B40.     He   rngt 

Prairudom:     Rambla    and    SerambU*  that  tbe  population  may  b«  eetiaial«l 

in    Ttxat  .  .  .  By  A-    SvVron    (New  at  150.000  aoull  (Teiaa  State  Huton- 

York.    1S46) ;      and    W.    B.    Deweea'a  cal    Aasodation's    Qvarleriv,    xv,    230). 

Letten  from  an  Eorly  StUier  of  Tacat  The  editors  of  the  QiiaUrlu  state  tliM 

(Louisville.  Ey..  1854.)  this  is  au  CKoesdve  eetiinate  and  »  lat> 

'The  population  of  Texas  in  theae  as    1847.    the    white    populalian    wm 

early   years   has   been   variously   eati-  "but   a   little   more   than    a    faundnd 

mated.     The   first   census   was   taken  Utousand."    See  ^so  GsnMon'a  Taat. 

in  1847.     From  that  it  has  been  de-  270. 

duced  that  Ttaat  in  1840  had  in  all  *  W.    L.    McCalta's    AdMMairt    u 

about    &6,000    white    inhabitanta:    in  Ttaat     ehitfltl     in  .  .  .  T&fO     (I^3a- 

1636  anywhere  from  30.000  to  60,000;  delphis,   1S41)  pvea  a  glimpse  tJ  tte 

see  Oeorge  L.  Rives's  Vniltd  Slattt  and  conditions  of  life  in   the   repnbb;  in 

Ifecteo.   i,   391,   464.     Yoakum   states  the  interval  behraan  San  jManto  aad 
that  in   1831   the  "Amerioan  popula- 
tion     of     Tezaa  .  .  .  now    numbt^ed 
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of  public  plunder  to  oust  the  existing  tenant.  Of  these 
leaders,  the  moat  remarkable  was  Antonio  Lopez  de  Santa 
Anna.  Opinions  have  widely  differed  as  to  his  motives 
and  his  capacities  and  appraisal  of  them  is  extraordinarily 
difficult,  because  only  a  person  deeply  versed  in  Spanish- 
Mexican  character  can  hope  to  understand  them.  It 
seems  evident  that  he  was  a  man  of  remarkable  power  of 
arousing  enthusiasm  among  his  own  people  and  of  making, 
perhaps  not  the  best,  but  something  approaching  it  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  had  to  work.  The  ups  and  downs  of 
his  career,  his  miUtary  successes  and  defeats,  and  the  charm 
of  his  personality  certainly  compel  admiration  and  his 
blood-thirstiness,  his  craftiness,  and  his  instabihty  belong 
to  hJB  people,  place,  and  time.  It  was  natural  that  a  political 
and  mihtary  leader  of  this  type  should  feel  restive  under 
the  federal  organization  of  the  Mexican  BepubUc  which 
may  or  may  not  have  been  a  good  form  of  government  for 
that  country  at  that  time.'  It  was  certainly  much  easier 
for  a  successful  revolutionist  to  rule  the  whole  republic 
from  Mexico  City,  than  to  have  to  consult  the  susceptibilities 
of  the  political  leaders  of  a  score  of  states.  At  all  events, 
Santa  Anna  became  the  head  of  the  Centralists  and  his 
accession  to  power  in  1834  meant  the  overthrow  of  the 
federalist  system.  This  movement  was  especially  dis- 
liked by  the  [»eople  of  California,  New  Mexico,  and  Texas. 
These  were  so  far  away  from  the  capital,  not  only  in  miles 
but  in  modes  of  communication,  and,  so  far  as  Texas  was 
concerned,  so  alien  in  political  desire,  that  they  were  restive 

'  Of  tbe  innumermbls    books  about  la    Barca'a    lAlt   tn    Utxieo    (Borton, 

Mndoo,  tli«  foUowing  havs  been  lao-  1843) ;     Bntnti    Mayer's    Mtxiee  .  .  . 

f ul    to    the    ^eaent    writer:      H.    O.  HUtorieat    SMeh    of    tiu    Lata     War 

Ward's    Mtxiee     <2nd    ed.,     London.  (Hartford,   Conn..   1862] ;    and  C.   R. 

1820);      W.     BuUook's     Six     Afonttj  Knock's     ilmco,     It*     Aneitnl     and 

RttidaiM  .  .  .  tn    Mexico    l2od    ed.,  Modam  CMlitaliim  (London,  1912). 
Xjondon,    1826);     Mme.   Caldeion   de 
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under  domination  of  whatever  political  leader  happened 
to  make  himself  supreme  at  the  capital.  In  Texas,  also, 
there  were  other  causes  of  dissatisfaction.  The  Mexicaji 
government  tried  to  collect  duties  on  all  goods  imported  into 
Texas.  This  could  only  be  done  by  stationing  soldiers, 
who  seem  to  have  been  generally  of  a  very  low  type,  in  the 
few  towns  throufi^  which  goods  were  admitted  from  the 
outside  world  and  this  greatly  increased  the  cost  of  the  few 
commodities  that  were  brought  in.'  Under  the  circum- 
stances, smuggling  was  inevitable  and  the  Mexican  enforce- 
ment of  its  laws  was  so  spasmodic  and  arbitrary  that  added 
irritation  was  aroused.  Another  thing  which  occasioned 
trouble  was  the  presence  of  negro  slaves  in  Texas.  In  1829, 
slavery  was  abolished  throu^out  the  Mexican  Repubhc. 
So  far  as  the  Mexican  portions  of  Mexico  were  concerned 
this  did  not  mean  very  much,  because  the  system  of  peonage, 
by  which  the  Indians  and  the  poorer  of  the  mixed  class  were 
held  in  perpetual  bondage,  took  the  place  of  slavery  so-called. 
In  Texas  the  case  was  very  different,  for  the  Southern  immi- 
grants or  some  of  them  had  brought  their  slaves  with  them 
from  their  old  homes  to  their  new,  and  not  only  did  they 
desire  to  preserve  their  "property,"  but  they  dreaded  above 
all  things,  the  presence  of  free  negroes.  Their  remonstrance 
were  so  loud  that  the  matter  was  compronused  and  the 
law  as  to  slavery  was  not  enforced  among  them.  Among 
the  conditions  in  all  these  land  contracts,  or  grants,  was 
one  requiring  t^e  colonists  introduced  by  an  empresario 
to  be  Roman  Catholics.  Some  attention  seems  to  have 
been  paid  to  this  requirement,  but  a  rigid  enforcement  of  it 
might  at  any  time  destroy  many  land  titles  in  Texas  so  far 
as  the  new-comers  were  concerned.    It  is  easy  to  see,  bearing 

■  Bee     Eusene   C.   B&rker'a   "  Diffl-      Texu  Hiitoi 
sultiea  of  a  Mexicui  Revenue   OfSoer       ary,  IQOl. 
in    Tezu"    in    ths    Quartalji    al    tbe 
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in  mind  the  difference  in  race,  religion,  and  political  methoda, 
that  the  Texans  would  become  very  restive  whenever  the 
authorities  at  Mexico  City  should  endeavor  to  cany  out 
the  plain,  l^al  requirements  of  their  residence  there. 

In  1832  matters  came  to  a  crisis.'  The  Texans  held 
a  convention  or  consultation.  They  resolved  to  separate 
from  Coahuila  and  to  stand  by  the  constitution  of  1824. 
Stephen  F.  Austin  proceeded  to  Mexico  City  to  present 
an  address  to  this  effect  to  the  successful  revolutionary 
Centralist  authorities  at  the  capital.  He  was  at  once  put 
in  prison  and  measures  were  taken  to  compel  the  recalci- 
trant Texans  to  recognize  the  existing  government  of  the 
RepubUc.  After  eight  months'  incarceration,  Austin  was 
released.  He  returned  to  Texas  and  advised  acquiescence 
in  the  demands  of  the  constituted  authorities,  at  least  for  the 
time  being. 

As  the  year  1834  progressed,  the  strained  relations  be- 
tween the  Texans  and  the  Mexicans  increased.  In  Octo- 
ber, 1835,  parties  of  irrepressible  and  irresponsible  Texans 
took  the  field  and  captured  the  towns  of  Goliad  and  San 
Antonio  de  Bexar.  In  November,  the  American  settlers 
in  Texas  held  a  consultation,  as  they  called  it,  because  the 
Mexicans  seemed  to  dislike  the  word  convention.  At  this 
meeting,  they  appointed  a  provisional  government  to  look 
after  their  affairs  as  a  separate  state  of  the  Mexican  Repubhc. 
In  taking  this  action  they  were  partly  conservative  as  up- 
holding the  federative  constitution  of  1824.  Otherwise, 
their  doings  were  distinctly  revolutionary,  for  they  pro- 
posed to  carry  out  their  wishes  as  to  existence  apart  from 

>  8m    Eugene     C.     Barker'*    "Or-  tug    artida    on    the    attitude    of    the 

(aniiBtjoii  of  the  Texas  Revolution"  United  States  DmrepApen  tmrard  Teisn 
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Cof^uila  and  refused  to  recognize  the  existing  government 
at  Mexico  Ci^.  Santa  Anna  was  compelled  to  act.  At  this 
time,  M^co  is  supposed  to  have  contained  about  seven 
million  inhabitants  and  Texas  from  thirty  to  fifty  thousand 
people.  The  numerical  discrepancy  was  certainly  great, 
but  in  reahty  the  two  opponents  were  not  so  unequally 
matched  as  the  figures, woiild  indicate.  Mexican  people  wen 
sharply  divided  into  fliasses  and  Masses.  The  classes  com- 
prised those  with  European  blood  in  their  veins  —  more  or 
less  of  it.  These  were  the  clericals,  the  pwUticians,  the  mili- 
tary officers,  the  civil  ofBcers,  and  professional  and  business 
men,  together  with  the  large  land  owners  of  the  country. 
The  masses  comprised  all  the  rest,  those  with  a  snuUIo- 
amount  of  European  blood  in  their  veins  and  a  good  many 
of  combined  negro  and  Indian  blood,  —  and  there  were,  of 
course,  some  fairly  pure-blooded  Indians  and  pure-blooded 
negroes.  The  classes  as  a  rule  were  more  concerned  with 
the  perpetuation  of  their  privileges  than  they  were  with 
the  future  of  their  country.  Patriotism,  indeed,  in  the 
present^iay  sense  of  the  word  was  lacking  and  was  replaced 
by  a  sentimental  belief  in  themselves  and  a  cont^npt  for 
the  outer  world.  Having  thrown  off  the  yoke  of  Spain 
without  any  preliminary  training  in  self  government,  the 
Mexicans  proved  to  be  hopelessly  inept.  Bevolution 
succeeded  revolution ;  few  presidents  ever  served  out  their 
terms  of  office,  and  the  Army  and  the  Church  threw  their 
weight  first  one  way  and  then  another,  as  their  interests 
for  the  moment  seemed  to  dictate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, it  may  well  be  believed  that  the  national  finances 
were  always  in  a  hopeless  condition.  This  meant  that  it  was 
well-nigh  impossible  to  maintain  any  military  force  in  the 
field  or  any  naval  force  on  the  water.  We  read  of  armies  of 
ten  thousand,  of  twenty  thousand,  of  twenfy-five  thousand. 
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For  the  most  part  these  were  Uttle  more  than  collectiona 
of  half-breeds  and  Indians  commanded  by  a  disproportionate 
number  of  officers  who  spent  very  little  of  their  time  in 
drilling  their  men.  There  was  no  commissariat  and  no 
quartennasters'  department.  Whenever  there  was  any 
money,  some  of  it  was  given  to  the  soldiers  and  they  pro- 
cured their  own  food,  —  at  other  times  they  seized  it,  or 
went  without.  Whatever  was  taken  on  a  campaign  was 
carried  on  the  backs  of  the  soldiers.  These  possessed  aston- 
ishing marching  powers ;  twenty  or  even  thirty  miles  a  day 
with  equipment  and  baggage  seem  to  have  been  attained 
by  them.  But  when  the  fighting  began,  for  the  most 
part  they  were  helpless.  They  fired  from  the  hip  without 
aim  and  bayonet  practice  seems  to  have  been  unknown. 
The  rapidity  with  which  an  army  of  this  character  disap- 
peared while  on  the  march  and  after  a  battle  is  almost 
beyond  belief,  but  the  figures  cannot  all  of  them  he,  —  de- 
sertion was  the  one  hope  of  salvation. 

While  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  California  had  been  more 
or  less  integral  parts  of  New  Spain  and  were  states  of  the 
Mexican  Republic,  in  reality  they  were  separated  geo- 
graphically from  the  populous  portion  of  Mexico.  From 
the  Nueces  to  the  Rio  Grande  was  a  desert  tract  that  was 
supposed  to  be  valuable  on  account  of  the  possibility  ot 
obtaining  salt  there.  South  of  the  Rio  Grande  for  hundreds 
of  miles  there  was  little  cultivation  and  few  towns  even  as 
far  as  Tampico  and  San  Luis  Potosi.  Westward,  the  route 
through  Chihuahua  to  New  Mexico  and  through  Sonora 
to  California  was  even  longer  and  more  devoid  of  towns 
and  cultivated  acr^.  In  short,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and 
California  belonged  economically  to  the  United  States  and 
not  to  Mexico.  The  easiest  approach  to  Texas  was  by 
water  from  Vera  Cruz  and  to  Califomia  by  water  from 
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Masatlan;  but  the  Mericans  were  no  water  men  and, 
indeed,  their  coastal  commerce  was  mainly  carried  on  in 
American  and  British  vessels.  Constant  political  up- 
heavals, continuing  lack  of  money,  and  the  want  of  any 
r£at  patriotic  impulse  niade  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  any 
person,  who  happened  to  be  momentarily  in  power  in  Mexico 
City,  to  lead  an  e]q«ditioa  of  any  size  to  any  great  distanoe 
from  the  capital,  —  and  to  send  a  rival  in  command  of  sudi 
a  military  force  was  merely  to  invite  a  new  revolution. 
Nevertheless,  Santa  Anna,. with  bis  abounding  energy  and 
tremendous  optimism,  possibly  spurred  on  by  the  necessity 
of  doing  something  to  save  his  position,  levied  an  army  and 
marched  to  the  subjugation  of  Texas. 

Texas  accepted  the  challenge.  In  March,  1836,  a  conven- 
tion adopted  a  constitution  on  the  American  model,  the 
chief  executive  bearing  the  title  of  president.  Military 
forces  were  called  out,  to  meet  the  threatened  Mexican 
attack.  The  ordinary  pioneer  possessed  courage  and 
capacity  for  conflict,  but  he  was  not  easily  amenable  to 
gmdance,  much  less  to  discipline.  Each  Texan  Boldier 
was  in  reaUty  a  commander.  The  titular  commander 
Mmply  carried  out  the  wishes  of  the  majority  of  his  men  and 
quite  likely  some  of  the  minority  marched  off  in  anoth» 
direction.  Tlie  result  of  these  various  factors  of  Mexican 
and  Texan  national  and  mili.t;aTy  traits  might  easily  be 
foretold.  Mexicans  appeared  in  greatly  superior  aumbere 
and  marched  from  one  town  to  another,  but  the  Texans 
defended  themselves  with  an  ardor  and  courageous  perti- 
nacity that  made  one  victory  or  two,  or  the  capture  of  one 
town  or  two  a  matter  of  small  moment  in  the  final  outcome. 
In  a  Mexican  revolution,  one  set  of  soldiers  had  pointed 
guns  at  another  set,  and  possibly  had  done  some  random 
shooting.     Then  an  agreement  had  been  reached  by  iriiicb 
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a  few  leading  men  had  been  executed  and  victory  had  been 
proclaimed  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Now,  matters  went 
very  differently.  The  Texan  defenders  of  San  Antonio 
de  Bexar,  as  their  numbers  dwindled,  shut  themselves 
up  in  an  old  mission  building,  called  the  Alamo,  and  there 
they  fought  until  the  last  man  was  dead  or  dying,  —  one 
hundred  and  eighty  Texans  held  off  three  thousand  Mexicans 
for  seven  or  eight  days  and  then  perished  to  a  man. 
"Thermopylffi  had  her  messenger  of  defeat  —  the  Alamo 
had  none,"  said  General  Edward  Burleson '  when  the  news 
of  the  glorious  tragedy  reached  him  at  Gonzales. 

By  the  middle  of  April,  1S36,  the  Mexicans  had  ovei^ 
run  the  Texo-American  settlements  as  far  as  Galveston 
Bay.  In  the  course  of  their  progress,  they  had  captured  the 
town  of  Goliad  with  its  defenders  under  the  command  of 
Colonel  Fannin.  Resistance  being  hopeless,  the  Texans 
had  surrendered  as  prisoner  of  war.  Regardless  of  this, 
the  Mexicans  looked  upon  them  as  fellow  rebels.  After 
a  few  days  they  marched  them  out  onto  the  prairie  and 
shot  them  down  in  cold  blood,  a  few  managing  to  escape 
by  rapid  flight.  The  Alamo,  the  Goliad  massacre,  and 
other  bloody  deeds  by  the  Mexicans  drove  the  Texans 
away  from  their  farms  and  towns ;  they  burned  their  build- 
ings, destroyed  their  stores,  and  fled  toward  the  American 
frontier.  Santa  Anna  believed  the  rebellion  was  crushed 
and  even  thought  of  returning  to  Mexico  to  reckon  with  his 
pol^ical  enemies.  Then,  as  is  so  often  the  case  in  war,  an 
accident  occurred  that  changed  the  whole  course  of  Texan 
history  and,  indeed,  that  of  the  United  States  and  of  Mexico. 

The  commander-in-chief  of  the  Texan  military  forces^  if  such 
a  phrase  can  be  used,  was  Sam  Houston,  —  once  a  member 
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of  the  United  States  Congress  and  governor  of  Tennessee, 
later  a  chief  of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  now  the  leado- 
of  frontiersmen.'  "Marital  troubles"  had  led  to  his  flight 
from  Tennessee  and  a  happy  marriage  in  Texas  at  a  later 
day  gave  him  renewed  status  among  hia  countrymen.  The 
stoiy  of  his  life  for  this  middle  period  is  extremely  uncertain. 
To  one  set  of  seekers  he  represents  the  highest  form  of  states- 
manship and  diplomacy,  playing  off  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  one  against  the  other;  to  another,  he  is  a 
mere  opportunist  whom  chance  had  thrown  at  the  bead  of 
aff&ire.  The  story  of  the  next  few  weeks  in  the  military 
history  of  Texas  and  of  Sam  Houston  is  equally  vague.  To 
one  set  of  writers  he  is  the  mihtary  commander  par  excel- 
lence, advising  and  executing  by  his  own  power  of  mind  and 
will.  To  tiie  other  set  he  is  hardly  more  than  the  obedl^t 
executor  of  the  commands  of  his  own  soldiers,  —  th^  and 
not  he  determining  on  the  campaign  and  enforcing  their 
own  decisions.  A  few  things  seem  to  stand  out  from  the 
general  uncertainty.  After  the  Alanio-and  Gohad,  Houston 
saw  that  the  only  salvation  for  Texas  and  Texans  was  to 
stop  the  panic,  gather  the  fighting  men  together,  and  strike 
a  blow.  He  and  his  men  then  acted  in  a  fortunate  and  skil- 
ful manner.  They  concentrated,  with  a  good  measure  of 
secrecy,  while  the  Mexicans  dispersed  into  four  bands, 
Santa  Anna  being  at  the  head  of  one  detachment.  The 
movements  of  the  hostile  groups  are  very  puzeling  to  trace 
on  a  map  and  correlate  as  to  point  of  time;  but  it  really 
is  not  necessary.  Santa  Anna,  with  perhaps  eight  hundred 
men,  advanced  eastwardly  to  the  vicinity  of  Galveston 

>  Thoe  u  DO  life  of  Houston  at  all  hii  (toinsi  M  cammandor  of  die  T^i^ 
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Bay  and  pitched  his  camp  on  the  western  bank  of  the  San 
Jacinto  River,  not  far  from  its  entrance  into  the  bay.  There 
he  was  joined  by  another  detachment  bringing  the  number 
up  to  eleven  or  twelve  hundred.  For  some  days,  the  eon- 
soUdated  Texan  force  having  somehow  slipped  in  between 
the  Mexican  detachments,  had  been  following  Santa  Anna 
and  his  men.  On  the  20th  of  April  they  came  upon  them  in 
a  sort  of  entrenched  camp,  the  river  and  swamp  being  back 
of  the  Mexican  position  and  the  front  being  protected  by 
pack  saddles  and  other  impedimenta  of  the  expedition. 
Santa  Anna  had  selected  this  place  because  the  river  ^d 
swamp  protected  his  rear  and  flank ;  but  the  Texans,  dia- 
daining  strat^c  operations,  after  some  prolonged  prelimi- 
nary skirmishings,  suddenly,  on  the  afternoon  of  April  21, 
1836,  at  about  half-past  three,  yelling  at  the  top  of  their 
lungs,  "Remember  the  Alamo!"  "Remember  Gohad!" 
dashed  over  the  obstructions  and  clubbing  their  muskets, 
for  they  had  no  bayonets,  beat  the  Mexicans  from  their 
camp-fires  and  tents,  killed  them  as  they  ran,  and  shot  to 
death  those  who  tried  to  escape  through  the  marsh  or  over 
ihe  river.*  At  the  moment  Santa  Anna  was  enjoying  his 
siesta.  Two  days  later,  some  soldiers  scouting  for  prisoners 
in  the  open  prairie,  saw  a  figure  of  a  man  in  the  grass.  Re- 
ceiving no  reply  from  him,  one  of  them  kicked  him  and 
told  him  to  get  up.  He  complied  and,  speaking  to  them  in 
Spanish,  declared  that  he  was  a  private  soldier.  As  the 
party  entered  the  camp,  the  Mexican  prisoners  saluted  the 
captive  as  "EI  Presidente."  It  was,  indeed,  Santa  Anna, 
and  Houston  had  all  that  he  could  do  to  preserve  the  life  of 
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the  man  responsible  for  the  Alamo  and  Goliad.  It  would 
have  been  well,  perhaps,  for  Mexico,  Texas,  and  the  United 
States  had  some  accident  removed  Santa  Anna  from  politics 
and  war.  As  it  was  he  was  all  compliance  and  ordn^ 
his  subordinates  to  retire  from  Texas  beyond  the  Rio  Grande. 
In  the  battle  or  massacre  of  San  Jacinto,  the  Texan  loss  was 
two  killed  and  twenty-three  wounded  against  a  Mexican 
loaa  of  himdreds  killed  and  wounded,  and  as  many  more 
taken  prisoners.' 

The  annals  of  Texas  for  the  next  eight  years  after  San 
Jacinto  are  as  difficult  to  unravel  as  is  the  story  of  that  cam- 
paign. There  were  three  possible  courses  open  for  Texas, 
or  three  possible  positions  that  might  be  achieved.  She 
might  come  to  terms  with  Mexico  and  remain  a  part  of 
that  Republic  with  a  good  measure  of  home  rule.  She 
might  become  a  part  of  the  United  States.  Remaining 
•  independent,  she  might  become  the  nucleus  of  another  great 
North  American  republic,  embracing  all  the  present  area 
of  the  United  States  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  line  <^ 
1819  with  a  considerable  portion  of  Northern  Mexico  in 
addition.  Thus  the  new  nation  would  include  the  greats 
part  of  the  present  State  of  Colorado,  all  of  Utah,  Nevada, 
and  California  on  the  north  and  extend  southwardly  acrosa 
the  Rio  Grande  to  include  the  greater  part  of  Coahuila, 
Chihuahua,  and  Sonora,  —  besides  Texas,  New  Meadco, 
and  Arizona.  It  was  an  imperial  domain,  equivalent  in  area 
to  about  one-third  of  the  United  States.  As  leaders  of  an 
independent  republic,  great  careers  awaited  the  heroes  of 
the  Texan  Revolution,  Houston,  Anson  Jones,  Ashbel  Smith, 
David  G.  Burnet,  and  the  rest.  Texas  alone  could  even- 
tually produce  more  cotton  than  all  the  Southern  States  of 

■As  to  the  ezaot  fixurea  of  Meii-       Untied  Blata  and  JfmeA  i,  350  aad 
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the  American  UmoD,  at  least,  so  it  was  asserted.  Moreover, 
Texas  being  outeide  of  the  American  Union  and  the  Mexican 
Repubhc,  could  arrange  her  tariff  system  to  suit  her  own 
needs  and  not  those  of  Pennsylvania  or  New  England,  or 
of  the  politicians  of  Mexico  City.  It  was  surely  an  alluring 
prospect,  and  had  the  leaders  of  Texas  been  men  of  larger 
calibre,  it  might  have  been  carried  through  triumphantly. 
As  to  the  first  alternative,  coming  to  some  arrangement 
with  Mexico  as  to  more  or  less  complete  autonomy,  that 
proved  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  possibilities.  The  Mexicans, 
while  unable  to  compel  Texas  to  do  their  bidding,  were  eo 
affected  by  sentimental  nationalism  that  no  government 
could  have  stood  a  month  that  had  come  out  openly  for 
the  recognition  of  Texan  independence  in  any  form.  Iso- 
lated in  their  valley  stronghold,  the  ruling  classes  in  Mexican 
politics  believed  themselves  secure  from  all  attack.  The 
Spaniards  had  tried  it  and  been  repelled,  the  French  had 
tried  it,  and  had  not  advanced  b^ond  Vera  Cruz.  How 
could  it  be  possible  that  the  Texans,  even  with  the  aid  of 
the  United  States,  could  ever  maintain  their  independence? 
The  American  Army  was  less  in  size  than  that  of  Mexico 
and  composed  of  German,  Irish,  and  British  renegados,  of 
men  who  fought  for  money  and  not  like  the  Mexican  soldiers, 
for  love  of  country  I  For  eight  years  one  revolutionary 
government  after  anotlier  in  Mexico  turned  a  deaf  ear  to 
all  suggestions  of  recognition.  The  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  other  countries-  of  the  world  recognized 
Texas  as  an  independent  power ;  but  Mexico  would  not. 
In  1843,  for  a  moment,  there  appeared  what  looked  like  a 
change  of  heart.  James  W.  Robinson,  at  one  time  high 
in  place  in  Texas  and  now  a  prisoner  in  Hie  fortress  of 
Perote  in  Mexico,  suggested  to  Santa  Anna,  who  was  then 
at  the  head  of  affairs  in  Mexico,  that  an  arrangement  might 
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be  made  whereby  Texas  should  ackoowledge  the  sovereignty 
of  Mexico  and  Mexico  should  recognize  Texas  as  an  "inde- 
pendent department"  of  the  Mexican  Republic.  It  seemed 
as  if  something  might  come  of  this  project.  Texas  even  pro- 
claimed an  annistice ;  but  then  political  conditions  compiled 
a  change  in  Mexico's  policy.  Again,  in  1844,  this  time  under 
the  guidance  of  the  British  representative  in  Texas,  Captain 
Charles  EUiot,  Mexico  listened  favorably  to  a  somewhat 
similar  proposition,  but  her  action  was  then  taken  too 
late  to  fend  o£r  annexation  to  the  United  States. 

The  third  possibility  was  union  with  the  United  States. 
As  far  back  as  1825,  and  again  In  1827  John  Quincy  Adams ' 
and  Henry  Clay  had  put  forward  propositions  for  tiie  pur- 
chase of  Texas  from  Mexico.  Adams  had  opposed  —  alone 
in  Monroe's  cabinet  —  the  giving  up  of  Texas  in  1819. 
He  now  took  the  first  opportunity  to  try  to  retrieve  what 
he  regarded  as  Monroe's  error,  but  the  Mexicans  would  not 
listen.  Jackson  renewed  the  proposition  in  a  somewhat 
different  guise,  as  a  rectification  of  the  boimdary,'  for  al- 
though he  had  approved  of  the  Florida  Treaty  at  the  time, 
he  bad  come  since  to  regard  it  as  a  blunder.  But,  again, 
there  was  no  response  and  the  matter  was  so  badly  handled 
that  added  resentment  was  aroused  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexicans.  Then  came  San  Jacinto  and,  not  long  thereafter, 
a  proposition  from  Texas  for  recognition  as  an  independoit 
State  and  annexation  to  the  American  Republic.  Now, 
Jackson,  who  had  been  eager  for  the  acquisition  of  Texas 
by  purchase  and  had  later  advocated  the  recognition  of  the 
new  republic  as  an  independent  power,  stood  firmly  on  the 
obhgations  of  the  United  States  to  Mexico.     The  Texaos 
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Adnma'a  if«m<nri,  TJi,  239,  240.  ning's  Barlfi  tHjtlomalic  Btlatiamt  t»- 

•See     Proteaeor     E.     C.     Barker's  (loean    Ou    UnOed   Stain   ond^Afann 

"PleaideDt  Jaokaon    and    lh«    Texas  (Baltimore,  1016). 
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were  disappointed  but  Jackson  was  immovable.  CongreBs 
then  authorized  the  President  to  appoint  a  diplomatic 
agent  whenever  he  should  feel  satisfied  as  to  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  new  republic.  He  at  once  acted  by  nominating  a 
Chai^€  d'Affairea  tothe  Republic  of  Texas  on  March  3,1837.' 
Great  Bntain,  on  her  part,  pursued  a  fairly  steady  policy 
of  advocating  Texan  independence  and  recognition  thereof 
by  Mexico.'  Her  statesmen  preferred  to  see  Texas  an  in-  J 
dependent  power,  because  that  would  have  broken  the  / 
cotton  monopoly  of  the  United  States.  The  one  great  / 
objection  to  it  was  that  many  of  the  supporters  of  the 
Peel  government  that  came  into  power  in  1841  were  abo^ 
litionists  and  an  independent  Texas,  or  a  Texas  annexed 
to  the  United  States,  meant  the  perpetuation  of  slavery. 
In  1842,  Charles  Elliot  appeared  in  Texas  as  representative 
of  Great  Britain.  He  was  a  naval  officer  of  good  family 
who  had  bungled  matters  at  the  time  of  the  opium  contro- 
versy with  China.  Presumably,  he  wm  sent  to  Texas  be- 
cause there  was  no  better  place  for  him.  He  had  been 
there  scarcely  three  months  when  he  wrote  a  letter  advo- 
cating the  reconstruction  of  Texan  society  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  slavery  and  the  restriction  of  the  franchise  to  persons 
of  education  and  wealth  !  His  letters  give  one  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  intimate  with  Houston.  It  is  very  possible 
that  the  Texan  revolutionist  used  him  to  draw  an  offer 
from  the  British  government  that  would  be  of  service  in 
negotiations  with  the  United  States ;  but  this  theory  pre- 
supposes a  degree  of  foresightednew  in  Houston  and  also 
a  desire  for  annexation  to  the  United  States  which  he  may 

'  J.     H.     SmiUi'B     Ataiexation     <tf  Adams's   Srifuh  Intereili   and   Aeiin- 

Texaa,  52-62.  He*  in  Textu.  1836-1846;  J.  8.  Reevee'a 

■  See  Juatin  H.  Smith'i  "The  Mezi-  Avitriccn  IXptomaej/  vnder   Tyler  and 

can  RacoBiiition  of  Teiai"  in  Atutri-  PoUc;   mnd  Q.  L.  RIvm's  VnUtd  8laU* 

can    HitUnieai    RmifB,    zvi,    36 ;     hia  and  Mexico,  i,  eha.  zv,  zvl 
AruMxation    ti    Ttxat;     Epbnim    D. 
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not  have  had.  It  is  certain  that  the  British  govemment 
desired  Texas  to  be  independent,  without  slavery  if  posmble, 
but  with  slavery,  if  necessary.'  It  was  not  willing  to  go 
to  war  with  anybody  op  this  issue.  As  Mexico  would  not 
recognize  Texan  independence  unless  compelled  to  do  bo, 
and  as  an  open  abolition  propaganda  seemed  likely  to  lead 
to  trouble  with  the  United  States,  Aberdeen  drew  back. 
In  this  he  was  impelled  partly  by  the  suggestion  from  the 
British  minister  at  Washington  that  his  relations  wiHi  the 
Texan  representative  at  London  and  with  the  abolitionists 
were  aiding  the  election  of  the  pro-annexation  Democratic 
candidate  for  the  presidency. 

In  1841,  at  the  accession  of  Peel  and  Aberdeen  to  power, 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  BritaiD 
were  so  grave  that  war  seemed  to  be  imminent.  There 
were  the  long-standing  controversies  as  to  the  Northeasteni 
boundary  and  as  to  the  division  of  Oregon.*  Besides,  the 
destruction  of  an  American  vessel  by  a  party  of  Canadians 

Kboliah  daveiy,  Qn  object  is  ihmiinl 
K>  important  pertiapB  thay  Bm^n. 
thouch  he  could  not  M^  ooiainl;.' 
I  hera  remarked  to  his  Lorddiip,  that 
any  compensatioa  re<:«ived  by  TexH 
from  a  foreJKn  power  tor  the  abalHicn 
of  alavery  vrould  be  derogstory  to  our 
nadtmal  honor  and  degrade  and  A- 
gnm  ua  in  the  eyea  of  tbe  xwld. 
Be  observed  such  things  cbji  be  ■>  doM 
aa  not  to  be  oSenaJTe,  etc..  bat  I  be- 
lieve  hia   Lordship  waa   of  toy   opin- 

"Lord  Abenteen  alao  atate^  that 
dcepatches  had  been  recently  vent  to 
Mr.  Doyle,  the  Britiab  Cbaiai  d'Albam 
■t  Mexico,  inatmctins  him  to  ren?* 
the  tender  of  Britiah  Mediaticm  baaed 
on  the  abolition  of  davery  in  Toas. 
and  declarins  that  aboliliaii  would 
be  a  grml  moral  trittrnjA  far  Maia. 
Your  Departeient  will  Etot  1*0  to  if- 
mark  that  this  dcepatch  to  Ur.  Doitc 
appeara  to  introduce  a  new  and  im- 
portant condiljan  into  'mediatiaB.'" 

'  S««  Note  II  at  end  of  dMVlw. 


I  famous  decUiatioii  ia 
io  a  letter  of  Aahbel  Smith  to  Anaon 
Jones,  dated  Paris,  July  31,  1843, 
in  Gacriaon's  Diplomatic  Cvmtpoi*- 
denet  of  .  .  .  Texaw,  pp.  lllfl.  1117 
In  the  American  Historical  Aaaoma- 
tion't  Report  for  1908.  vol.  li  «ad  is  aa 
follows : 

"His  Lordship  replied,  in  effect, 
that  it  is  the  well-known  policy  and 
wish  of  the  British  Government  to 
abolish  slavery  every  where :  that  its 
abolition  in  Teias  is  deemed  very  de- 
sirable and  he  apoke  to  this  point  at 
some  little  length,  as  connected  with 
British  policy  and  British  intereata 
nnd  in  reference  to  the  United  States. 
He  added,  there  waa  no  disposition  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Qovt  to  interfere 
improperlv  on  this  subject,  and  that 
they  would  not  give  the  Texian  Govt 
any  cause  to  complain ;  '  he  was  not 
prepared  to  say  whether  the  British 
Govemment  would  consent  hereafter 
to  make  such  compensation  to  Texas 
aa  would  enable   tbe  SlaveholdeH   to 
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within  American  territorial  waters  had  aroused  great  resent- 
ment in  New  York.'  At  the  other  end  of  the  line,  the 
active  British  propaganda  for  the  suppression  of  the  African 
stave  trade  angered  the  Southerners  and  their  feelings  were 
not  at  all  appeased  by  the  release  of  negroes,  who  had  cap- 
tured a  coasting  vessel  —  the  Creole  —  while  on  a  voyage 
from  Norfolk  to  New  Orleans,  by  the  British  authorities 
at  Nassau  in  the  Bahamas.*  These  controversies  interested 
the  people  of  the  North,  the  West,  and  the  South.  At  the 
moment  the  weak  government  of  Tyler  was  in  office,  with 
Daniel  Webster  holding  on  to  the  Secretaryship  of  State 
after  all  his  original  colleagues  had  resigned.  Mcwt  tot- 
tunately,  economic  considerations,  according  to  the  financial 
authorities,  made  it  practically  impossible  for  Great  Britain 
at  this  precise  time  to  go  to  war  with  the  United  States.  No 
doubt  Aberdeen,  the  new  Foreign  Secretary,  in  succession 
to  Patmerstonywas  desirous  of  doing  what  was  right,  but  in 
the  actual  condition  of  affairs,  it  would  have  been  very 
difficult  to  have  maintained  the  old  Canning-Palmerston 
attitude  toward  the  United  States.  It  was  in  these  cir- 
cumstances that  Alexander  Baring,  Lord  Ashburton,' 
was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to  Washington  to  settle  as 
many  of  these  questions  as  he  could.  The  instructions 
given  him  were  very  broad  and  he  was  a  man  of  such  posi- 
tion and  of  such  firmness  of  character  that  he  was  willing  to 
take  upon  himself  responsibilities  that  very  few  diplomatists 
had  ever  been  willing  to  incur.  The  Oregon  question 
proved  to  be  insoluble  at  the  moment  and  .was  set  aside. 

■See  O.  E.  Tiffany't  "Bdationa  of  'J.   B.   Moora'a  Dioat  of  Infcrno- 

tho    United    Bt&tea    to   the   Coiuuliaii  tionai  Zau.  ii.  SfiS-Sei. 
RebeUion  of  1837-1838"  in  the  Pub-  'For  nuuiy  yean  Buins  had  been 

iKoiient     of     the     Buffklo     Historical  intinifttaly    eonueoted    with    Ameiioui 

Society.  Tiil,  1-147.    There  mn  mmple  finuidal    affura   and   had   married   ft 

(ootnotea  to  thia  article  and  then  ia  a  Fhilsdelphian  wbo  had  inherited  larfe 

tribliography  on  p.  115.    A  more  com-  trseta  of  land  in  the  Stale  of  Mains. 

]^l«  liat  ii  in  ibid.,  t,  427.  See  tlie  piewat  work,  vol.  it,  lid. 
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The  Northeastern  boundary  controversy  takes  one  back 
to  the  Treaty  of  1783.'  The  language  of  that  instniment 
was  certainly  capable  of  more  than  one  interpretation 
and  it  was  found  impossible  to  hannonize  some  of  the  geo- 
graphical expressions  in  it  with  the  actual  topography. 
Commissions  were  appointed,  but  Uttle  progress  was  made 
except  to  ascertain  the  identity  of  the  St.  Croix  River.  This 
stream  was  small  in  itself,  but  it  was  of  great  importance  in 
this  boundary  controversy,  because  it  was  from  the  source 
of  this  river  that  the  boimdary  line  between  Maine  and 
New  Brunswick  proceeded  due  north  to  the  "angle"  which 
was  formed  by  its  junction  with  the  highlands  that  separate 
the  rivers  that  flow  into  the  St.  Lawrence  from  those  that 
empty  themselves  into  "the  sea"  or  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
In  the  War  of  1812  the  British  had  found  great  difficulty 
in  reinforcing  their  troops  in  Canada  and  supplying  them 
with  provisions  and  munitions,  for  the  St.  Lawrence  is 
navigable  for  only  a  portion  of  each  year.  It  seemed  to 
be  necessary  for  the  future  of  the  British  Empire  that  the 
Northeastern  boundary  should  be  so  arranged  that  sufficient 
territory  would  be  obtained  for  a  military  road  wholly  in 
British  control  from  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec  to 
Halifax.'     It   also   appeared   that  American    settlers  had 

>  See  the  pnoaot  work,  toIuiiw  iii.  liun  Pitt  PreUe  dkted  at  The  Bagae, 

ck   lii.     The  moat  recent  tnatmenta  26th    Jan..    1831,    uid    addnend   u 

of   Ihia   boundary   diipute   are   H.   B.  Louis     McLane,     American     miiiincr 

Burrage'a    Maine    in    Ui€    NoriheaiUm  at  London,  in    the    Appendix    to    TV 

Botaidary     Conttottrtt/     and      J.      F.  D<cuum  a/  Oie  Kiiio  qf  II—  Netkaindt 

Sprague'a    chapter   in    H&tch'i   Jfotfu,  conaidertd  in  reftrtnca  to  (Ac  rigU*  tl 

A  Hitton/.  i.  247-381.     Of  the  official  lite   United  State*  and  tif  Uc  SImIt  tf 

daciiiatiatMGtilt.tia'B  Right  o/Ou  United  Maine     (Portliud,     1S31)     sivn    Ihi 

State*  of  America  to  thi  /forlh-Eatlem  American  aide  of  the  case  moat  cdearif. 

Boundarji  (New  York.  1S40)  is  the  moat  An   excellent   topoKraphical  treatmoit 

helpful.     Bee  also  The  Mtuage  from  the  of  the  queetioD  is  Williaai  F.  Ganoni'a 

Preeident  .  .  .  December  7 ,  I8AS  (Maawe  "Evolution   of  the  Boundaries  of  the 

Document.    No.    2,   27th    Cong.,   3rd  Province  of  New  Brunswick"   in  tht 

Seaa.  and  the  Report  of  the  Committee  TramaeHone  at  the  Royal  Sooety  <rf 

on    the    North'EaMlem    Boundam    that  Canada,  2oii  Seriea,  vol.  vii,  SectiOD  ii. 

waa  printed   by   order   of   the   Maine  >  In  hia  letter  to  Aahburton  of  Maid 

Senate  hi   1S4I.    A   letter  from   Wil-  SI,   1842,  Aberdeoi  iufoani  him  thai 


"Tbk  Euro's  Map  7 

a  eztnct,  tedmrn  (rom  the  colored  fse*imil«  in  Col.  Dudley  A.  Milli'a  article  in  the 

Vnittd  Empire,  vol.  ii.  No.  10.) 
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seated  themselves  on  territory  that  was  clearly  British  at 
the  head  of  the  Connecticut  River  and  at  the  northon 
end  of  Lake  Champlain.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  have  been  well  had  the  British  said  in  effect  to  the 
United  States  that  "we  want  territory  that  clearly  belong 
to  you,  and  some  of  your  people  are  living  within  our  Umits. 
Can  we  not  make  some  arrangement  that  will  be  mutually 
satisfactory?"  Instead  of  doing  this,  successive  British 
governments  attacked  the  soundness  of  the  American  title. 
At  length,  in  1827,  the  Adams  administration  agreed  to  sub- 
mit the  controversy  to  the  king  of  the  Netheriands  as 
arbiter,  although,  as  Adams  must  have  known,  he  was  und^ 
considerable  obligations  to  Great  Britain.  Instead  of  de- 
ciding for  one  party  or  the  other,  this  royal  arbiter  imdertook 
to  divide  the  disputed  territory  between  the  two  coimtries.' 
The  decision  was  made  in  1831.  In  1832,  President  Jackson 
asked  the  Senate  whether  it  would  "advise  a  submission 
to  the  opinion  delivered  by  the  sovereign  arbiter,  and  con- 
sent to  its  execution."  On  June  23  of  that  year,  the  Senatois 
voted  that  they  "do  not  advise  .  .  .  and  do  not  consent" 
to  the  award.'  Seven  years  later,  in  1839,  hostilities  be- 
tween Maine  frontiersmen  and  British  settlers  in  the  Aroos- 
took country  had  been  averted  only  by  the  patriotic  and 
skilful  conduct  of  General  Winfield  Scott  and  Governor 
Harvey  of  New  Brunswick.* 

althoUBh  t.  coDveDlJonBl  line  may  b«  be  acraed  to-    Van  Tone's  LtHirt  if 

agreecl  upon  "there  is  a  limit,  beyond  Danitt  WAtttr.  217. 
which  a  regard  tot  the  aaiety  of  thxae  ■  J.     B.     Moore'a     HiaUrji  .  .  .  ti 

Provinces  must  forbid  ua  to  raoede " ;  H«  /nternofuma/  Arbibatimu  to  ittitt 

but  the  whole  letter  should  be  read  by  (lit    United   Siatm   hat    bten   a    Ar^. 

any    one    interested    in    this    subject.  i.  PP-  I-I61. 

American  Hialoncai  Remtvi,  irii,  768.  'See  Senai*  Jcninud,  22nd  Coot- 
It  is  worth  noticins  that  in  1S39,  Itt  Sev.,  "Appendix,"  pp.  S16-S3L 
when  there  was  a  poiaibility  tb»t  ■  Hie  seriouBneea  of  the  affair  «ac« 
Webster  might  reprewnt  the  United  out  in  the  "  Roster  of  CoTowiraooii 
Stataa  at  London,  he  had  thought  that  OfEcera  and  Enliatvd  Men"  who  «si 
"•   oonventlonal   line"    would    better  coiled  into  farvioe  in  1S3B  by  tfao  SteK 


Om*  Brtlidii  na  in  Id 
Tla  CRid>mi4ko  of  17S3  a»d  Iba  ID 
atth*  ■mtenbad  of  tli*S(.I«wTWM».    Buaatm 
ta  Ooramon  o(  Norm  Sootia  Sind  Um  «< 
SoMteat  Un  Bim  St.  Cnii.  and  aliik 
itaKnn»toUi 


na  naatgr  af  lf83  br  wUabCbnlMlak 
V>)ad  tba  ladeiiaidnoa  at  the  Ualtad 
tea,  daflmi  ha  iia(ih'«(atan  bomdaty  aa 


"Fhnn  the  North-wnt  u^e  of 
NoTft  Sootut,  Til.,  that  ta^e 
which  is  formed  by  a  line  dmwn 
due  Ninth  from  the  source  of  St. 
Oox  River  to  the  Kg^iUnda; 
along  the  said  Bj^danda  irtiich 
di'ride  those  RiverB  that  nnpty 
theauelTes  into  the  River  St. 
Lkwrmice  from  those  which  fall 
into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  to  the 
North-weetammoat  head  of  Con- 
neoticut River; .  .  .  EaatbyaHne 
to  be  drawn  along  the  middle  irf  the 
Rirer  St.  Croix  from  its  mouth  is 
the  Bay  of  Fuady  to  its  boutm, 
and  from  Its  souroe  direetiy  North 
to  the  aforesaid  Highlands,  which 
divide  the  Rivera  that  fall  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  from  those  which 
fall  into  the  River  St.  I^wrence ; " 


1^ 
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i,aoeonlliis  to  tb*  Bcuna  aca»|:A«d  tndl- 
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Thb  NoBTSSASTUtN  BoumiAaT 
aproduoed  b^pamiMwnfnanCcd.  Dudley  A.  Mills's  uiiale  in  UMt^fMMBnvMV,  vol.  il,    i 
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Hie  people  of  Maine  thought  that  their  State  had  a  good 
title  to  the  disputed  lands  and  were  very  unwilling  to  do 
anything  to  lessen  their  rights.  It  happened  that  Jared 
Sparks  had  found  a  map  in  Paris  on  which  there  was  a  red 
line  that  justified  the  British  claim.*  For  some  unknown  rea- 
son he  had  made  up  his  nund  that  this  was  the  map  upon 
which  Franklin  had  drawn  a  line  rfiowing  the  extent  of  the 
United  States  under  the  Treaty  of  Independence.  Un- 
doubtedly Franklin  drew  a  line  on  a  map  which  he  presented 
to  Yergennes;  but  there  is  no  reason  whatever  to  suppose 
that  it  was  this  map.  It  served  Webster's  purpose,  how- 
ever, because  on  Sparks  exhibiting  it  to  the  Maine  legis- 
lators, they  consented  to  the  appointment  of  commissioners 
to  go  to  Washington  to  advise  Webster  in  the  negotiation. 
He  also  used  it  to  secure  the  consent  of  the  Senate  to 
the  treaty  that  he  and  Ashburton  drew  up;  but  he  did 
not  show  it  to  Ashburton  until  after  the  treaty  was  signed. 
EarUer,  in  1839,  Sir  Anthony  Panizzi,  the  Director  of  the 
British  Museum,  had  called  Palmerston's  attention  to  a 
map  in  that  institution  that  had  on  it  a  red  line  marked 
"boundary  as  described  by  Mr.  Oswald."  Tliis  is  known 
as  "The  King's  Map."  It  bore  out  the  American  conten- 
tion as  to  the  line  in  its  entirety.     Palmerston  at  once 

of    MoiiiB;      see    pamphlet    entitled,  with   J.    D.   Graham's   "Map   of  Ac 

Arootlook   War,  publiabed  at  AufUBta.  Boundary   Linea   batween   thr   nniMd 

Maine,  in  1904.  Statea  and  tha  Adjaoent  Biitidi  Ptot. 

>  For    the    red-line   map,    see   Life  moea "  that  waa  iaaued  in  Msccli,  1843. 

and  WriHngt  of  Jartd  Bparkt,  ii,  oh.  Colonel   MilU  moat  Idndly  placed  Ul 

zzvii;      and     Winsor's    ffarratm    and  Ms.    notes  at    my    diapoaal,  aod    Pr> 

Critical     HiMtom.     vii.     180.     Colonel  reosor  Ephraim   D.   Adanu's   eeeay  a 

Dudley    A.   Mills,   R.E.,    has    printed  the  American  HiMtariaJ   RlwUiu   (jA 

a   full-eiaed    faofdmile   tk    th«  Oinrald  764}  has  been  of  great  serviae.     Then 

map  in  the   UniUd  Empirt  Uaganna  is  a  list  of  books  in  tlie  Hh  Tolumr  ol 

lot     October,     1911.     This    may     ba  Winaor's   ^omitwc   and    Criiiail  fiu- 

eompared  with  an  extract  from  "Mr.  fori/,  uid  A.  R,  Easee's  "Refaeani' 

Jay's  Map"  that  is  prefixed  to  Galla-  in  the  SuUeh'a  of  the  New  YoA  PuUir 

tin's     Memoir     on     ihi     Nortii-Eaetem  library   for   Decenber,    1000,    is  HWit 

Btntndary  that  was  printed  for  the  New  lusful. 
Yorii  Historical   Soniety  in   1S43.  and 
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impounded  it  in  the  recesses  of  the  Foreign  Office  and  it  was 
lonknown  to  Aberdeen  and  to  Ashburton  until  after  the 
latter's  return  to  England  in  1843,  and  it  was  not  known  to 
students  until  1896.  The  negotiators  proceeded  upon  the 
principle  that  it  was  desirable  to  "draw  a  conventional  line" 
that  would  give  England  the  territoiy  she  wanted  and 
would  permit  the  Americans  to  stay  on  the  lands  they  had 
occupied  within  British  territory  at  the  head  of  the  Connec- 
ticut River  and  at  the  northern  end  of  Lake  Champlain. 
They  also  managed  to  come  to  an  agreement  as  to  the  other 
disputed  matters  in  a  way,  however,  that  was  not  pleasing 
to  any  one  andj  therefore,  may  have  been  a  fair  compromise. 
This  arrangement  was  included  in  the  treaty  that  was 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  1842. 

In  1843,  Texan  annexation  became  a  distinct  issue  in 
American  poUtics.  John  Tyler  of  Virginia,  now  President 
by  the  accidental  death  of  William  Henry  Harrison,  was  an 
ardent  annexationist  and  always  had  been.  He  believed 
that  the  United  States  should  own  not  only  Texas,  but 
California  as  well,  and  with  them,  of  course,  the  intervening 
province  of  New  Mexico.  The  trouble  with  Tyler  was  that 
he  had  no  party  behind  him  and  while  he  could  block  by 
his  veto  legislation  proposed  by  the  Whigs,  he  could  not 
by  Democratic  strength  get  any  positive  measure  passed 
through  Congress.  In  1843,  Webster  retired  from  the  State 
Department,  where  his  presence  had  made  annexation  by 
'  treaty  impossible.  Houston  was  again  President  of  Texas 
and,  while  favoring  annexation  by  treaty,  he  seemed  deter- 
mined to  make  certain  beforehand  of  adequate  protection 
by  the  United  States  against  the  wrath  of  the  Mexican 
Hepublic  before  beginning  active  negotiations.'  It  was 
difficult  for  an  executive  officer  at  Washington  to  give  any 

>  J.  H.  Smitii's  Anntxation  of  Ttxat,  164,  leo. 
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Buch  asBurance  or  to  etation  soldiers  and  ships  for  the 
defence  of  Texas  because  the  Constitution  confided  to 
Congress  the  power  to  declare  war.  Webster's  succesBor 
in  the  State  Department  was  Abel  P.  Upshur,  a  Virginian 
and  a  favorer  of  Tyler's  plan.  The  treaty  for  the  annex- 
ation of  Texas  as  a  "territory"  was  practically  completed 
when  the  explosion  of  a  gun  on  the  American  warship 
Princeton  killed  Upshur,  February  28,  1844,  He  was 
succeeded  by  John  C.  Calhoun  and  the  treaty  was  signed 
and  sent  to  the  Senate.'  Up  to  this  time,  the  prospect 
of  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  was  bright.*  It  happened 
that  Calhoun  found  on  Upshur's  desk  a  letter  from  Aberdeen 
to  Fakenham  which  the  latter  had  laid  before  the  American 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  dated  December  26,  1843,  and 
was  intended  to  allay  excitement  by  denying  that  Great 
Britain  had  any  "  occult  design  "  upon  Mexico  or  upon  Te<as. 
Aberdeen  avowed  that  he,  himself,  wished  to  see  alaveiy 
abolished  throughout  the  world,  but  only  open  and  im- 
disguised  means  would  be  adopted  by  Great  Britain  to 
secure  "this  humane  and  virtuous  purpose."  Calhoun  at 
once  undertook  to  answer  this  letter.  He  may  have  hoped 
to  end  forever  the  abolition  propaganda;  he  may  have 
expected  to  rally  anti-abolition  opinion  to  his  side;  or  he 
may  have  designed  to  split  his  own  country  into  two  sec- 
tions and  to  consolidate  the  national  spirit  of  the  South. 
In  this  letter,  Calhoun  restated  the  Southern  view  that 
slavery  was  a  beneficent  institution,  blessed  alike  to  the 

>  The  lettera  uid  oUisr  papers  that  It  was  widely  printed  and  wia  tlte  oe- 

paased    during    the    nesatifttiona    mn  ouioQ  of  manj'  replies.     Amonc  them 

printed     in     Smatt     Documcnii,     No.  may  be  maitioned  Sidney'*    f  itlii  i  la 

341,  28th  Cons.,  Ist  Beea.  William  B.   Chaimina  ■  ■  -  Fint  AA- 

■  One    finds    articles    oppoainK    Uie  luAcd    in    tht    "CharUtlon    Coiaiet.' 

snnaiation  of  Texas  in  tbs  New  Eng-  Of   the   later   remonatiaDoea   ara    Tii 

land    papers    as    early    as    September.  Legion   of  Ltbertu    pubiidMd   in    1M3: 

1829.     Id  August.  1S3T,  the  Reverend  Tht    Texan   Annrfufum   by    "PlnboL" 

William    EUery    Channing    addreased  1S43    and     Tht    rdfctiv   qf    Nabtlk'i 

»  letter  to  Henry  Clay  on  this  aubjeet.  Vintt/ard,  printed  in  ISiG. 
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slave  and  to  the  owner,^  The  avowal  of  Britain's  desire  for 
universal  abolition ,  necessitated  the  absorption  of  Texas 
into  the  United  States  to  obviate  so  great  a  calamity  to  the 
world.  This  letter  was  the  supreme  example  of  Southern 
provincialism.  For  no  one  who  had  known  the  North  or 
Europe  and  wished  for  Texas  annexation  could  have  written 
it.  It  aroused  the  anti-slavery  men  of  the  North  and  made 
abolitionists  of  them.  It  converted  many  a  waverer  on  the 
question  of  Texas  annexation  to  the  theory  that  that 
movement  was  a  conspiracy  on  the  part  of  slaveholders  to 
increase  their  power  for  evil.  What  had  seemed  to  be 
questionable  was  regarded  now  as  positively  injurious.  It 
became  impossible  to  procure  the  two-thirds  vote  necessaiy 
in  the  Senate  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  and  it  was 
defeated.*  President  Tyler  thereupon  asked  Congress  to 
provide  for  the  annexation  of  Texas  by  joint  resolution,  which 
only  required  a  majority  vote  in  the  two  Houses.  /The  annex- 
ation of  Texas  now  became  a  distinct  political  issue  and  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1844  was  fought  to  bring  it  about. 
Political  conditions  were  exceedingly  peculiar  at  that 
time.  Tyler,  naturally  enough,  wished  to  be  elected 
President ;  but  his  joining  with  the  Whigs  had  lost  him 
Democratic  support  and  his  refusal  to  approve  Whig 
measures  had  made  him  unpopular  with  Clay  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Enough  office-holders  and  personal  friends  came 
together  to  nominate  Tyler  for  the  presidency,  but  his 
candidacy  had  no  vitality.  Clay  was  the  inevitable  can- 
didate of  the  Whigs  and  Van  Buren  looked  upon  himself  as 
the  rightful  standard  bearer  of  the  Democrats.  A¥hen  the 
Democratic  convention  was  held,  the  Calhoun  men,  while 
not  strong  enough  to  nominate  the  South  Carolinian,  were 
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BtroDg  enough  to  make  Van  Buren's  nomination  imposmble 
by  carrying  thiougb  the  convention  the.  rule  that  reqiilred  a 
two-thirds  vote  for  the  nomination.  For  a  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  nomination  of  any  one  was  impossible.  Suddeiily, 
it  occurred  to  George  Bancroft,  a  member  of  the  Massachu- 
setts delegation  who  combined  politics  with  history,  that 
the  nomination  of  Governor  Polk  of  Tennessee  would  satisfy 
all  factions.  Bancroft  suggested  this  to  Gideon  J.  Pillow, 
who  had  formerly  been  Folk's  law  partner  and  in  the  Balti- 
more convention  was  hoping  to  secure  for  Folk  the  nomi- 
nation to  the  vice-presidency.  He  eagerly  fell  in  with 
Bancroft's  plan.  The  fatigued  and  baffled  delegates  re- 
ceived it  rejoicingly  and  voted  unanimously  for  Polk,  who 
thus  became  the  first  "dark  horse"  in  the  history  of  the 
presidency.' 

As  soon  as  the  nomination  of  Polk  was  made,  John  Tyler 
withdrew  from  the  contest.  His  own  chaiices  were  hopeless, 
and  by  remaining  in  the  race  he  would  divide  the  Democratic 
vote.  He  was  assured  that  his  own  friends  would  be  taken 
care  of  by  Folk  and  thereby  was  enabled  to  retire  grace- 
fully, for  Polk  was  also  heartily  in  favor  of  the  annexation 
of  Texas.  Henry  Clay  seemed  to  have  no  settled  opinion 
on  the  subject.  In  April,  1844,  he  opposed  it.'  At  the 
moment  he  probably  believed  Southern  opinion  to  be 
doubtful.  The  legal  status  of  slavery  Vas  still  undeter- 
mined in  Texas  and,  in  any  event,  that  country  was  certain 
to  be  a  strong  competitor  with  the  existing  States  in  the 
production  of  cotton  fibre.     Clay  mistook  his  own  feelings 

<  On   the   nomination   of   Polk   aea  Csve  Johnson  in  tb«  ;«•»  1833-1844 

"LetUra  of  .  .  .  PiUow  to  .  .  .  Polk,  (Tcnnoue   ButoHtal   JTasMtiac.    Sefi- 

1844"   in   Amenean  Bimloricai  Retiea,  tember,  101S). 

li,  S32.     For  the  Bascrort  ride  of  the  'See     the     wdl-known      "Rals^ 

nutter,  see  American  AntiquBriBD  So-  Letter."  dat«]  April  17.  1844.  in  Cd- 

dety'a    PToeeedinQi    tar    April,     1891.  Tin  Cotton's  Lift  i4  flcnrir  Cloy  (Ne* 

p.  244.     Folk's  capacity  as  a  politician  Ycnk.  1857),  iii.  26. 
oomee  out  in  the  lettere  he  «iat«  to 
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for  those  of  Southern  people  in  general  and  miainterpreted 
political  sentiment  in  this  cEise  as  he  had  in  many  others. 
In  reality  the  annexation  of  Texas  would  almost  certainly 
add  to  the  existing  slave  territory,  would  open  new  lands  for 
colonization  to  the  planters  of  the  Cotton  Belt,  and  would 
provide  a  new  market  for  slaves  to  the  slaveholders  of  the 
Border  States.  As  months  went  by,  it  became  more  and 
more  evident  that  Clay  had  taken  the  wrong  side ;  but  his 
friends  implored  him  to  be  silent  and  to  write  no  letters, 
for  then  the  Texas  issue  might  be  minimized.  He  could 
not  do  this  and  wrote  other  letters  shifting  his  ground  and 
thereby  offended  the  abolitionists  without  gaining  any 
important  strength  in  the  South.  As  it  was,  the  election 
was  very  close  *  and  was  determined  by  the  action  of  the 
abolitionists  in  New  York  State.  After  much  cogitation 
and  with  many  misgivings,  the  anti-slavery  men  there  deter- 
mined to  vote  for  James  G.  Bimey  for  the  presidency. 
There  was  np  possibility  of  his  election  and  the  anti-slavery 
men  by  voting  with  the  Whigs  would  have  given  the  Texas 
annexation  scheme  a  heavy  blow;  but  they  would  not 
cooperate  with  any  one  who  did  not  believe  the  slavery  issue 
itself  to  be  the  most  important  thing  at  stake.'  Bimey 
drew  enough  votes  away  from  the  Whig  electors  in  New  York 
to  give  the  electoral  vote  of  that  State  to  Folk  and  thereby 
made  him  President.'    When  Congress  met  in  December, 

■Ad  idM  of  tlie  vigor  iriOt  which  feit  Dtteetor,  or  llt»  Ltadtn  of  "Th» 

this    campaign    irai    waged    may    be  jmrtv"  Bxpottd, 

gained  by  a  perusal  of  a  seriea  of  ten  ■  Poasibly  the  best  eipontion  of  the 

papers  published   by   a,   oonunittee  of  abolitionist  vleir  of  the  wickedness  of 

the  Democratic  membera  of  f^ngieaa,  slaTe-expaniion     is     Loring     Moody's 

especially   numbeni   7   and   8,    giving  Bittory  nf  Oa  Ifszuan  Wor,  or  Facti 

fifty    TSBSons    why    Polk    should    be  for  ihe  P«opU,  ihovrine  Ihe  reialion  of 

elected  and  Clay  defeated.    The  meaiiB  tile  UniUd  SlaUt  Oottrmn^a  to  SUmery 

used  by  polidoians  to  accomplish  their  (Boston.  1&48). 

purposes  in  those  d&ys  wer«  fully  as  ■  In   the   New  York  popular  vole, 

tortuous  Bs  they  were  in  the  election  Polk  had  237,688 ;   Clay  had  232,462 ; 

ofl82S.    See,  for  example,  7'A«  Counbr-  and  Bimey  LmI  16,812.    Adding  tiw 
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Tyler  urged  on  his  scheme  of  annexation  by  resolution  sad 
in  February,  1845,  the  two  Houses  passed  a  joint  resolution 
for  the  annexation  of  Texas  and  its  admission  into  the 
Union  as  one  State. 

"Who  is  James  K.  Polk?"  was  frequently  asked  and  the 
only  answer  that  could  be  given  by  most  persons  was 
"He  is  the  President  of  the  United  States."  That  was 
about  all  that  was  known  of  him,  although  he  had  been 
Speaker  of  the  Federal  House  of  Representatives  and 
governor  of  Tennessee.  It  was  not  untU  the  publication 
of  his  "  Diary"  in  1910  that  it  was  possible  to  make  a  much 
better  appraisal,  except,  of  course,  one  could  rehearse  the 
principal  events  of  the  four  years  of  his  inhabitancy  of  thf 
White  House.  In  reality  Polk  ^  has  suffered  severdy  at  the 
hands  of  contemporaries  and  historians.  He  had  no  glamour 
of  popularity  about  him.  He  shut  himself  up  in  the  prea- 
dential  mansion  and  worked  sixteen  hours  a  day,  including 
the  keeping  of  his  "Diary."  Much  of  his  time  was  taken 
up  with  office  hunters.  Polk  was  a  partisan  and  saw  no 
virtue  in  Wbigs ;  but  he  was  thoroughly  disgusted  with  the 
carrying  out  of  this  part  of  his  duties.  For  the  rest  he 
gives  the  impression  of  a  man  who  saw  his  duty  clearly  and 
was  determined  to  do  it.     Undoubtedly,  he  was  not  of 

BiiDBy  votes  to  the  CUr  votet  —  sup-  of  Texas.    The  sboTe  figures  u«  takm    ' 

poiinB   til   tb«   anti-elavery   men   had  from     Groeley'B    Political     Tt^t-Boti.  > 

vot*d  for  Clay  ^~  he  would  have  had  p.   239   and  Jomal  of  Ote   Bemtt  ^ 

248.294    votee.     As    the     presidential  RtpraaUatiiit,  2801  Cone,  Znd  Seas., 

electors  in  New  York  were  votsd  for  p.  372. 

on  a  general  ticket  in  that  year,  the  '  Milo    M.    Quaife'a    "  Biop^^cal 

30  electoral  votes  of  New  York  would  Sketch"  prefixed  to  vohmw  i  of  tk 

have   been   cast   for   Clay   instead   of  Diorv  ia  poadbly  the  beat  WMLumm  t 

for   Polk.     Subtractine   these   36   eleo-  of    Polk.      Tkt    Diary    qf    Jtamtt     K. 

torsi  votes  from  Polk's  170  would  havo  fott   durini;   hit   Prmdntev    (4   vols., 

left  him  wiUi  134 ;   and  adding  tbem  to  Chicago.   1910)   is  the  best  mnsorisl 

Clay's  106  electoral  votes  would  have  of   him.     Id   the   American   Bitlerin! 

given  Clay  141  and  made  him  Pren-  Maganna  for  April.  ISSe.  p.  164,  M.  W 

den'..     Nevertheless,    it   was   held   by  Garrett    states    tbat    Rmidcot    Pplt 

the  Democrats  that  the  people  in  the  was  dencendcd  from  "a  gie*t  noUc" 

election  had  approved  the  aanecaliou  named  "fWbert  tbeSaaoa."    - 
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great  mental  calibre  cor  of  much  education ;  but  he  possessed 
a  stroDg  will  and  an  inflexible  determination  to  do  the  right 
thing  as  he  saw  it.  In  a  Cabinet  council  composed  of 
Buchanan  of  Pennsylvania,  Walker  of  Mississippi,  Marcy 
of  New  York,  Mason  of  Virginia,  and  Bancroft  of  Maasa- 
chusette,  Polk  was  certainly  the  master  spirit,  and  in  every 
crisis  of  his  administration,  it  was  his  hand  that  guided 
eventa.  He  at  once  proceeded  to  carry  out  "the  will  of  the 
people"  as  expressed  in  his  own  election  by  pushing  on  the 
annexation  of  Texas.'  The  president  of  that  country  at 
the  moment  was  Anson  Jones.  He  did  not  favor  annexation, 
but  the  voice  of  the  Texan  people  was  too  strong  for  him 
and  he  was  obliged  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  ascertain 
the  popular  wish.  On  July  4,  1845,  a  convention  at  San 
FeUpe  de  Austin  determined,  with  a  few  dissentient  votes, 
to  accept  the  proposal  of  the  United  States ;  but  the  later 
steps  of  actually  admitting  Texas  to  the  Union  were  not 
completed  until  the  end  of  that  year. 

■Sae  the  Diaru  of  J.  K.  Polk,  i,  17,  121  and H.B.LMni»d'a  "Cabinet  MMt- 

etc.,    uid    some   intereeting   letters   in  mgi  under  Praadent  Polk"  in  Ameii- 

MaMBctinaeUa  Higtorical  Socioty'i  Pro-  can     Hutorioal     AModatioa'a    Bttport 

ettdingi  tor  NoTembK,  1800,  pp.  110-  (or  1B14,  voL  i,  iv.  331-242. 
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NOTES 
L  Texas  BibUognipbT.  —  Our  knowledge  of  early  Texas  has  been 
derived  mainly,  until  recent  years,  from  the  work  of  H.  Yoakua 
which  was  published  in  1856  in  two  volumes  with  the  title  of  History 
of  Texrn  .  .  .  lo  ii»  Annexation  to  the  UnUed  States  in  I84S.  This 
forms  the  basis  of  D.  G.  Wooten'a  Comprehensive  History  of  Texas. 
William  Kennedy's  Texas  in  two  volumea  was  published  at  Londmi 
in  1841.  He  was  an  En^ishman  who  had  travelled  extensively  in 
America  and  occupied  a  diplomatic  post  in  Texas  under  Cbartes 
EUiot,  the  British  consul  general.  It  is  a  serious  painstaking  work 
and  undoubtedly  represents  contemporary  opinion  in  Texas.  Ftank 
W.  Johnson,  who  participated  in  the  Texas  Revolution,  wrote  out  lus 
TecoUections  in  later  life  and  fortified  them  with  abundant  documents. 
Professor  Eugene  C.  Barker  edited  this  na^^ati^■e,  adding  other 
documents.  This  forms  volume  i  of  A  History  of  Texas  and  Textau, 
edited  by  Eugene  C.  Barkerwith  the  assistance  of  Ernest  W.  Winkler; 
the  second  volume  of  thij  work  contains  much  instructive  local  in- 
formation. The  last  three  volumes  are  of  the  usual  type  of  sub- 
scription State  histories,  of  bio^raplues  of  persons  who  are  willii^  to 
provide  material  and  illustrations.  It  diifers  from  most  of  these 
works,  however,  in  having  an  exoeedingly  good  editor  and  presenting 
an  original  contemporaneous  account  of  th-  origin  of  one  at  o«r 
States.  Less  useful  books  are  Henry  S.  Fuote's  Texas  and  Ae  Textou; 
or.  Advance  of  the  Anglo- Ameribana  to  tkv  South-west  (2  vols.,  Phila- 
delphia, 1841)  and  3.  H.  Brown'  History  of  Texas  (2  vols.,  St.  Louis, 
1892).  George  P.  Garrison's  Texas  in  the  American  Commorueedik 
series  has  the  merit  of  brevity,  but  it  lacks  all  bibliographical  apparatusL 
Herbert  E.  Bolton  of  the  University  of  CaUfomia  and  Eugene  C. 
Barker  of  the  University  of  Texas  have  established  new  schcx>ls  ci 
research  in  promoting  the  intensive  study  of  episodes  of  the  early 
history  of  the  Pacific  Slope  and  the  Southwest.  They  and  th^ 
students  and  co-workers  have  explored  the  archives  of  Mexico^ 
California,  and  Texas  and  brought  to  light  much  valutUile  material 
They  have  published  many  studies  and  much  original  matt^  in  the 
publications  of  the  Universities  of  California  and  Texas,  in  Ths 
Quarterly  of  the  Texas  State  Historical  Assodatton,  and  in  the  Pub- 
li^alions  of  the  Southern  History  Association.  Specific  references 
have  been  given  to  many  of  these  articles  in  the  preceding  footnotes. 
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The  AinericsQ  Historical  AssociatioD  has  undertaken  the  puUication 
of  the  Stephen  F.  Aus^n  papers  under  the  editorship  of  Professor 
Barker  and  has  already  printed  a  great  mass  of  diplomatic  papers 
under  the  editorship  of  the  late  Professor  Garrison.' 

n.  The  Whitman  Stofj.  —  In  the  ISeCs  a  story  was  started  to 
the  effect  that  Webster  bad  been  on  tbe  point  of  giving  up  Oregon  in 
exchange  for  tbe  cod  fisberiea,  when  be  was  compelled  to  desist  by 
representations  made  by  a  missionary  named  Whitman,  and  this 
idea  became  almost  an  article  of  faitb  among  certain  good  people. 
William  I.  Maisball,  a  Chicago  school-teacher,  in  1882  learned  that 
there  was  no  evidence  to  support  this  stoty  and  spent  the  rest  of  bis 
life  in  gatherii^  tbe  facts  and  putting  them  together  to  prove  tbe 
negative.  See  bis  "  Marcus  Whitman :  a  Discussion  of  Professor 
Bourne's  Paper  "  in  Report  of  the  American  Historical  Association 
for  1900,  pp.  221-236;  in  1904  Marshall  published  three  essays 
entitled  History  vs.  The  Whiiman  Saved  Oregon  Story  and  after  his 
death  the  material  that  he  bad  collected  with  so  much  labor  wbs 
printed  at  the  expense  of  "  a  number  of  citizens  of  the  States  kS 
Oregon  and  Washington  "  under  tbe  title  of  Acituitition  of  Oregon 
and  the  Long  Suppressed  Endenee  about  Marcus  Whitman  (2  vols., 
Seattle,  1911).  Not  knowing  of  Marshall's  studies.  Professor  Edward 
G.  Bourne  attacked  the  same  problem  and  set  forth  the  results  of  his 
research  in  a  paper  which  he  read  at  tbe  meeting  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  in  December,  1900.  This  was  printed  in  tbe 
American  Bistorical  Review  for  January,  1901,  and  the  same  matter 
considerably  expanded  is  {mnted  under  the  title  of  "  The  Legend  of 
Marcus  Whitman "  ia  Bourne's  Essays  in  Historical  Criticism, 
3-109.  In  this  paper  he  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  Marshall 
and  ^ves  abundant  citations. 

It  would  seem  that  the  fact  that  Whitman  reached  Washington 
City  montiis  after  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of  1842  and  the 
departure  of  Ashburton  for  England  would  have  caused  historical 
students  to  question  the  accuracy  of  the  story  in  other  respecta. 
■  AmeiioaB  Eiftoriul  AMcxnation's  Raporl  tor  1907. 
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CHAPTER  XVn 

THE   TEAR   1346 

The  year  1846  is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  our  his- 
'  tory ;  it  witnessed  the  settlement  of  the  dispute  of  decades 
\  over  Oregon,  the  occupation  of  California,  the  march  of  the 
Mormons  to  Utah,  and  the  opening  campaigns  of  the  Mexi- 
can War.  It  was  the  destiny  of  the  United  States  to  extend 
to  the  Pacific  and  as  far  south  as  the  arid  portions  of 
.  Mexico.  California,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Oregon  in  its 
•'  old  geographical  sense  were  all  practically  unutilized  by  man 
in  1835.  Of  course,  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  bad  any  moral  right  to  take  over  lands  that 
had  been  practically  unused  by  another  people ;  but  it  must 
be  said  that  the  moral  argument  for  the  retention  of  these 
splendid  lands  by  a  people  who  did  not  and  could  not 
convert  them  to  the  benefit  of  humanity  raises  a  strong 
presumption  in  favor  of  their  acquisition  by  those  who  could 
make,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  have  made,  a  good  use  of 
them.'  The  United  States  was  ready  to  pay  Mexico  an 
adequate  sum  for  their  transfer.  For  years,  there  had 
been  a  continual  diplomatic  wrangling  over  the  refusal 
of  the  Mexicans  to  treat  American  merchants  with  fairness. 
They  encouraged  them  to  start  enterprises  on  Mexican  soil 

■  MatJM  Romero's  J/txito  and  Uc  Mexleo  and  her  reeovroes.  Cbnk* 
Vnittd  Stott*  •nd  his  Otographiad  H.  Oma  eEtm  xi  American  vie«  cJ 
and  SloMifual  NoUt  on  Mexico,  both  Meziean  paychidogy  and  deedi  a 
publuhed  at  New  York  in  189S,  ood-  TIui  JuatMw  «t  tkt  Memoan  War  (Nt* 
Yortc  190S). 
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and  then  refused  them  all  facilities  for  so  doing.  In  this 
way  and  in  other  ways,  pecuniary  claims  by  American 
citizens  against  Mexico  arose.  Allowance  must  be  made 
for  the  disorganized  political  condition  of  the  Mexican 
people.  Their  governments  lacked  stabihty  and  any  con- 
cession to  an  outside  power  was  the  signal  for  a  new  revolu- 
tion. Mexican  politicians,  therefore,  were  afraid  to  comply 
with  the  plaia  dictates  of  justice.  Recognizing  their 
weakness  and  helplessness,  the  United  States  yielded  to  the 
verge  of  ignominy.  At  length,  in  1839,  a  treaty  was  signed 
providing  for  the  arbitration '  of  the  American  claims. 
After  long  delays,  Mexico  was  adjudged  to  pay  certain  sums 
of  money  and  as  her  coffers  were  in  the  usual  depleted 
condition,  time  was  given  for  making  these  payments  by 
instalments.  Mexico  paid  one  or  two  of  them  and  then 
paid  no  more  and  further  negotiations  were  entered  into. 
Then,  also,  American  citizens,  who  had  no  call  to  go  into 
Mexican  territory,  except  for  the  pursuit  of  gain,  mere 
curiosity,  or  Jove  of  adventure,  found  themselves  in  Mexican 
prisons.  Some  of  them  were  inhumanly  treated..  The 
United  States  protested,  but  received  scant  consideration 
at  the  hands  of  the  Mexican  authorities.  The  fact  was  that 
the  ruling  classes  of  Mexico  had  a  feeling  of  contempt  for 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  those  of  them  who  had 
lived  outside  of  Mexico  and  who  could  judge  of  the  relative 
strength  of  the  two  repubhcs  either  had  little  power  in 
Mexico  or  saw  that  their  personal  advantage  would  not 
admit  of  their  doing  the  right  thing.  This  was  the  case, 
not  only  with  the  United  States,  but  also  with  France  and 
Great  Britain.  They,  too,  had  claims  and  they  also  nego- 
tiated. In  1838,  France  lost  patience  and  collected  her 
claims  at  the  cannon's  mouth.     British  commercial  interests 

■  IVmIuj  and  Comeniioru  (ed.  1873),  pp.  657,  MO. 
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in  Mexico  were  so  large  that  for  years  that  country  forebore 
to  collect  what  was  due  to  her  people.  The  annexation  of 
Texas  by  the  United  States  brought  on  a  crisis,  for  the 
occupation  of  any  part  of  it  was  an  act  of  spoliation  of 
Mexican  territory,  — ■  according  to  Mexican  belief. 

In  the  summer  of  1845,  General  Zachary  Taylor  was 
ordered  to  the  Texan  boundary.  He  was  instructed  to 
occupy  a  position  "on  or  near  the  Rio  Grande"  as  soon  as 
the  Texans  had  voted  for  annexation.  Orders  were  aJso  sent 
to  Commodore  Sloat,  commanding  the  American  naval  force 
in  the  Pacific,  to  seize  California  in  case  of  a  declaration  of 
war.  In  view  of  the  probability  of  Mexican  attack  oa 
Texas  while  the  consideration  of  the  annexation  plan  was 
proceeding,  the  strengthening  of  the  American  army  in 
Louisiana  was  perfectly  justifiable,  if  the  annexation  of 
Texas  was.  As  the  independence  of  the  Texan  Bepublie 
had  been  recognized  by  Great  Britain,  Prance,  and  the 
United  States  for  eight  years  or  more,  and  as  the  Texans 
had  been  governing  themselves  all  that  time  without  any 
adequate  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mexico  to  reconquer  her 
lost  province,  the  rightfulness  of  annexation  would  seem 
to  be  beyond  the  line  of  argument.  As  to  California  and 
New  Mexico,  which  lay  between  that  province  and  Texas, 
if  Mexico  made  war  on  the  United  States  on  account  of  this 
perfectly  justifiable  annexation,  then  those  provinces  might 
be  considered  in  the  light  of  an  indemnity  for  the  expendi- 
ture which  Mexico  would  force  upon  the  United  States,  and 
in  that  point  of  view  the  seizure  of  California  and  New 
Mkhco  would  be  right  and  proper. 

As  soon  as  it  became  certain  that  the  Texans  were  going 
to  vote  for  annexation  to  the  United  States,  Taylor  made 
preparation  for  the  military  occupation  of  the  new  State 
and,  by  the  end  of  July,  1845>  found  himself  with  regiilus, 
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infantry  and  artillery,  in  camp  at  Corpus  Christi  on  the 
southwestern  side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Nueces  River,  and 
soon  afterward  he  was  joined  by  a  cavalry  force.  In 
October,  he  suggested  to  the  government  at  Washington 
that  an  advance  to  the  bank  of  the  Rio  Grande  would  be 
advisable  for  military  reasons.*  The  Mexicans  viewed  with 
astonishment  this  invasion  of  their  territory  by  the  military 
forces  of  the  United  States,  —  for  the  moment  Taylor 
crossed  the  Sabine,  he  was  within  Mexican  territory  accord- 
ing to  Mexican  belief.  They  determined  to  resist,  and  to 
attack  the  invader.  To  do  this,  money  was  appropriated 
by  the  revolutionary  government  then  in  power  andsotdiers 
were  sent  to  Matamoros,  a  town  on  the  western  bank  of  the 
Bio  Gruide,  and  not  far  from  its  mouth.  And  so  matters 
were  in  the  autumn  of  1845. 

The  winter  of  1845-1846  saw  two  most  extraordinary 
diplomatic  or  quasi-diplomatic  transactions.  The  adminis- 
tration wanted  Texas  and  California,  but  it  did  not  want 
war,  for  it  was  quite  uncertain  what  position  the  people 
would  take  on  the  matter,  and  the  influence  of  military 
victories  or  defeats  upon  the  fortunes  of  the  Democratic 
party  were  exceedingly  dubious.  Polk  determined  to  make 
one  more  effort  to  secure  a  peaceable  settlement.  At  the 
moment  there  was  no  American  representative  in  Mexico, 
but  UL  assurance  was  given  by  the  authorities  there 
that  an  American  minister  would  be  received  by  the  govern- 
ment. John  Slidell,  a  New  Yorker  living  in  New  Orleans, 
was  appointed  envoy  to  Mexico  to  settle  all  the  disputes  with 
that  country  or  as  many  of  them  as  he  could.  When  he  got 
there  the  existing  government  was  tottering.  It  was^imable 
even  to  appear  to  yield  to  American  pressure.  It  tried  to 
get  out  of  the  dilemma  by  asserting  that  it  bad  agreed  to 

■  HouH  Dooumont  No.  DO,  30th  Cong.,  lat  Btm.,  p.  107. 
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receive  a  commisBioner  to  negotiate  oa  the  Tezaa  question 
and  an  envoy  had  been  sent  to  settle  everything,'  Slidell 
and  the  Washington  goTemment  exhibited  a  great  deal  of 
patience,  but  without  reward,  for  a  new  Mexican  r^ime 
refused  to  receive  any  diplomatic  representative  from  ihe 
United  States,  no  matter  "what  he  was  called. 

At  this  time  Santa  Anna  was  living  in  ezLie  at  Havana. 
In  February,  1846,  A.  J.  Atocha  appeared  at  Washington 
and  sought  the  President.  Polk  received  him  and  was  led 
to  believe  that  Santa  Anna,  if  he  could  again  find  himself 
in  Mexico,  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  about  friendly 
relations  with  the  United  States.  It  is  by  no  means  clear 
that  Atocha  had  any  right  to  act  in  any  way  as  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  former  President  of  the  Mexican  RepubHc, 
but  Polk  fell  into  the  trap,  —  if  it  were  a  trap.  He  sent 
Alexander  Slidell  Mackenzie  to  Havana  to  find  out  the  f  act& 
Mackenzie  was  a  naval  officer  of  mark.  He  was  well  re- 
ceived by  Santa  Anna  and  given  some  extraordinary  advice 
as  to  the  best  mode  of  attacking  Mexico.  Meantime,  in 
January,  1846,  at  the  beginning  of  this  intrigue,  a  report 
came  from  Slidell  that  the  Mexican  government  refused 
to  receive  him  or  even  to  listen  to  him.  Thereupon,  it  was 
decided  to  reinforce  diplomacy  by  arms.  Taylor  was 
ordered  *  (January  13,  1846)  to  the  Bio  Grande.  Commo- 
dore Conner  was  directed  to  take  his  fleet  to  Vera  Crtu,'  — 
and  later  was  instructed  to  permit  Santa  Anna  to  pass 

■  Bmitli'i   War   teilh   Itmco.   i,   K  official    ooneapondence    to    Atoll    S2. 

and   (ol.,   436   wid   fol. ;    and  G«orge  1846.    The    SMpaa    fnna    thst    dau 

L.    Rivee'i    "Mexioan    Diplomaoy    on  to    December   29.   IMS,  aie   on    pagf 

tbeEveof  W&rwithtlieUnJtedStates"  274-61fi ;    aod  ths  foUowiii«  pB«M  to 

in    Amtriean    Hiilaricai    Renew,    zviii,  769  relate  the  attenkpte  to   outfit  the 

27&-2M.     The   papara  are  prictad  In  expeditioii,  —  a  melaacholy  atcNry. 
Route  Document.   No.  M.  30tfa  Ccmg.,  ■  See  P.  S.  P,  Conner'a  artidea  tya 

lat  Seal.,  pp.  11-79.  Commodore    Conner    m     The     Umiud 

'  Hovn    DocumerU.    No.    60.    30th  Servict  iiuguiM  for  ISM.  1806.  !£«. 

Cons.,    lat   Seas.,    p.   90.     Pa«ea   79-  18D7,  and  oae  alio  Tk*  Kniitrntmirr 

148    of    this    docunsnt    oontain    the  for  1817. 
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through  the  blockading  squadron,  —  but  he  could  not  have 
prevented  the  entrance  of  that  redoubtable  personage  into 
Mexico,  if  he  had  tried.  The  march  of  Taylor  and  the 
appearance  of  warships  off  Vera  Cruz  produced  no  effect 
upoa  the  Mexican  rulers.  The  Rio  Grande  was  a  long  way 
off  and  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  de  Ullia  in  front  of  Vera 
Cruz  was  believed  to  be  impregnable,  for  it  had  been  greatly 
strengthened  since  the  French  battered  it  eight  years 
before.  Finally,  it  was  inconceivable  to  the  Mexican  mind 
that  the  British  would  permit  the  Americana  to  work  their 
will  in  Texas  and  in  California,  and  the  Mexicans  did  not 
beUeve  that  the  Americans  would  fight. 

In  March,  1846,  Taylor  with  his  troops  reached  the  Rio 
Grande  opposite  Matamoros  and  began  the  construction  of 
a  fort.  As  to  Taylor '  and  his  doings  in  Texas  and  Mexico 
great  contrariety  of  opinion  has  developed.  Many  persons 
have  believed  that  his  victories  were  won  by  the  display 
of  high  military  qualities  in  spite  of  the  lukewarm  support 
of  the  administration  at  Washington  and  the  removal  of  his 
best  troops  to  carry  on  the  Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City  cam- 
paign. It  was  this  belief,  coupled  with  a  certain  rugged 
charm,  that  made  Zachary  Taylor  President  of  the  United 
States.  At  a  later  day,  historical  students  have  insisted 
that  Taylor  was  devoid  of  any  knowledge  of  warfare  on  any 
scale  beyond  campaigns  against  the  Indians.  They  assert 
that  he  took  no  steps  to  find  out  what  the  enemy  was  doing 
and  issued  practically  no  orders.*  Undoubtedly,  Taylor 
surprised  his  contemporaries.     Charles  Elliot,  the  British 

>  A  discriminatitiK  memoir  by  Wil-  6,  1846,  that  during  the  Battle  of  Polo 

liaiD    H.    SuQBon   is   prefixed   to   the  Aito  he  wna  "&t  the  aide  of  General 

Ijeltert    of  '  Zachary    Tai/Urr   from    tAe  Taylor,  and  communicatinE  his  orders." 

Bailie-PitUa     o/     Oit     Mexican     War  In  a  later  letter,  ho  stated  that  Tay- 

(from  the  Bixt^  CoUeCtJon,  Rocheiter.  lor  did  not  make   the   use  of  the  en- 

1008).  gineera  and  other  membera  of  hie  ataJI 

■  OenMal  Meade,  who  waa  tlieii  a  tiiat  he   might   have   done.     See  Litt 

UeutenaDt,  mote  to  hda  wife  on   May  and  LtUen  of  G.  Q.  Meade,  i,  80,  101. 
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representative  in  Texas,  declared  that  Taylor  had  too  few 
BoldieiB  to  do  anything,  that  too  few  of  those  he  had  were 
cavalry,  and  that  his  artillery  was  but  of  all  proportion  to 
bis  needs  and  could  not  be  effectively  used  in  the  Texan 
climate.  It  has  been  said  that  although  Taylor  was  a 
veteran  of  the  War  of  1812  he  had  passed  the  best  years  of 
bis  life  in  army  posts  on  the  frontier,  superintending  the 
petty  details  of  his  command  and  failing  to  improve  him- 
self in  military  science.  It  must  be  confessed  that  Taylor 
was  deficient  in  book  learning  and  had  never  exercised 
thousands  of  soldiers  together.  It  seems  true,  also,  that  he 
undervalued  foreknowledge  of  the  enemiea'  numbers  and 
movements.  On  the  other  side,  every  one  admits  tliat  he 
was  a  man  of  unsurpassed  courage  and  had  the  invaluable 
quality  of  inspiring  his  troops  with  confidence  in  themselves 
and  in  him.  He  had  no  brilliant  staff  about  him,  and  his 
vigorous  language  attracted  attention  at  the  time  and  has 
been  repeated  often  since.  '  It  seems  safe  to  say  that  where 
a  military  commander  exhibits  a  fairly  long  line  of  victories 
achieved  under  perilous  circumstances,  there  must  have 
been  something  in  him  of  the  soldier,  that  he  must  have 
issued  orders,  and  have  known  what  be  was  about.  Any 
modern  student  of  the  campaigns  of  1846  to  1848  must 
constantly  bear  in  mind  that,  while  so  near  to  our  own  time, 
they  were  conducted  as  to  transportation  and  intelligence 
with  about  the  same  facilities  as  General  Washington  had 
in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Moreover,  the  distances  m 
Mexico  and  in  Texas  were  greater  than  they  seem  to  be  on  s 
map,  and  the  Mexicans,  whatever  their  fitting  qualitie 
may  have  been,  possessed  a  mobility  that  could  hardh- 
have  been  expected  by  any  one  who  had  not  experienced 
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it.  One  trouble  in  assessing  Taylor's  deeds  arises  from  the 
fact  that  his  reports  were  written  by  Major  BUas,  bis  able 
adjutant,  and  later  his  son-in-law,  who  resembled  so  closely 
in  some  ways  the  modem  publicity  agent  that  students  have 
not  regarded  them  as  stating  the  actual  facts. 

Taylor's  base  after  he  reached  the  Rio  Grande  was 
Point  Isabel,  which  was  the  port  of  Matamoros,  because  the 
navigation  of  the  lower  reaches  of  the  river  was  very  un- 
certain,' Taylor  blockaded  the  Rio  Grande  because  the 
Mexican  commander  refused  him  faciUties  to  gather  supplies. 
There  was  a  curious  hesitation  on  both  sides  to  bring  matters 
to  a  decision,  but  finally  General  Arista,  the  Mexican  com- 
mander at  Matamoros,  was  spurred  to  activity  by  the 
authorities  at  Mexico  City.  An  officer  of  the  American 
army  was  murdered,  reconnoitering  parties  were  attacked, 
and  one  of  these,  commanded  by  Captain  Thornton,  was 
captured  by  the  Mexicans  after  several  soldiers  had  been 
killed.  This  was  on  April  25,'  1846.  The  report  of  the 
encounter  reached  Washington  on  May  9.  Two  days  later, 
President  Polk  informed  Congress  that  war  exists  and  that 
American  blood  had  been  shed  on  American  soil  by  the 
Mexicans.'  On  May  13,  Congress  authorized  the  President 
to  accept  volunteers  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  which 
exists  between  Mexico  and  the  United  States  by  the  act  of 
the  Republic  of  Mexico,  and  thus  recognized  a  status  of 
war.'  Meantime,  on  the  8th  and  9th  of  that  month,  Taylor 
had  won  two  battles. 

'  On   the   geographical   relktionB   of  BseDta  of  the  United  States.     In  this 

thesB  placea  see  J.  A.  BlevenB'a  Valiei/  they   tu«   iutormed   that   Meijoo   has 

of  IKe  Rio  Oratule,  1~S.  "  miataken  our  forbearance   for  puaii- 

>  Richardaon'B  Mtnaga  and  Papert,  Itmlmity.    Encouraged,    probably,    by 

iv,  437.  thia   miBUppTehension,    her   army   has 

■  StaMa  at  Large,  ii.  0.     On  May  at  knsth  passed  the  Del  Norte.  —  has 

14,     IS46,     a    printed     "Confidenllal  invaded  the  teirilory  of  our  couotty. — 

Cireular"   was   sisned   by  Jamee   Bu-  and  has  ahed  American  blood  upon  the 

chanan    and    wnt   to    the   diplomaliD  Ametican  toil.  ...    In  oonv«iabig  on 
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Throughout  tlie  campaign,  Taylor's  anxieties  were  mainly 
concerned  with  transportation  and  eupplies.  He  was  at 
Fort  Brown  with  his  little  army  and  his  supplies  were  at 
Point  Isabel,  twenty-seven  miles  away.  Possibly  in  view  of 
a  threatened  Mexican  crossing  of  the  Rio  Grande,  Taylor 
took  by  far  the  greater  part  of  his  force  to  Point  Isabel  for 
the  purpose  of  escorting  these  supphes  across  the  country 
to  Fort  Brown.  It  was  at  this  point  of  time  that  Arista 
passed  the  river  and,  finding  Taylor  gone,  pursued  him. 
At  the  moment,  Taylor  was  on  his  way  back  with  the  supply 
train.  The  two  forces  came  together  on  the  Sth  of  May  at 
Palo  Alto.  The  combat  was  a  most  surprising  one.  The 
Mexicans  relied  upon  the  cavalry  and  the  lance.  When 
they  advanced  to  the  charge,  they  were  met  by  an  artillery 
fire  of  an  intensity  that  they  had  never  dreamed  of.  Their 
ranks  stood  fast,  men  being  shot  down  at  what  seemed 
to  be  a  safe  distance  from  the  enemy.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Mexican  cannon  balls  were  propelled  by  such  poor 
powder  that  they  fell  early  to  the  earth  and  proceeded  by 
leaps  and  bounds  to  the  American  ranks,  their  progress 
being  so  slow  that,  for  the  most  part,  it  was  easy  to  avoid 
them.  A  prairie  fire,  which  disconcerted  the  Mexican 
plans,  and  a  Sank  attack  completed  the  affair.  Ni^t  fell, 
and  when  morning  dawned  the  Mexicans  were  not  in  tiheir 
positions.  Taylor,  thereupon,  resumed  his  march  and 
some  miles  farther  on  came  across  the  Mexicans  near  a 
ravine  known  as  Resaca  de  la  Palma.  Here,  again,  the 
same  story  was  repeated.'  The  American  soldier  as  a  fighta 
was  so  superior  to  the  Mexican,  that  the  resistance  of  the 

the  objects  and  purpoaee  of  the  war,  CoUection)  p.   1.    In  the  "Appeo&t" 

you  will  be  guided  by  Uie  watiiiieiita  to  this  volume  ,ia  s  letter  from  Tv~ 

Mtpreaeed   in   the   PreddeofR  mcAMce  lor  to  Buchanan,  defeadios   hii  caw- 

and  this  di^wtch."     Larkin   Mml   in  paigiu.  —  but  very  likely  it  waa  writt^ 

the  Bancroft  Library.  by  hia  (utuie  Kin4n4Bw. 
>£«««-(   of  Zachtav   Taylor   (Bixby 
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latter  broke  down  and  ended  in  flight  to  the  Rio  Grande  and 
across  it.  In  these  two  engagements  Taylor  had  about 
2000  men  and  the  Mexicans  numbered  at  least  twice  as  many. 
The  losses  were  out  of  all  proportion,  Taylor  reporting  170, 
of  whom  only  38  were  killed,  and  Arista  having  lost  according 
to  his  own  accounts  800  killed,  wounded,  and  missing,  and 
according  to  Taylor  probably  twice  as  many  at  least.' 

One  thing  that  had  induced  the  Mexicans  to  attack  the 
American  soldiers  had  been  the  strong  probability  of  war 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  a  hoped- 
for  armed  intervention  by  the  latter  power  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States.  British  travellers  and  writers  for 
years  had  lost  few  opportunities  of  saying  unpleasant  things 
about  "the  people  of  the  States,"  *  and  the  governments  at 
Washington  and  London  exhibited  determination  to  main- 
tain their  respective  positions  as  to  the  Oregon  country. 
Beginning  in  Adams's  time/  successive  American  govern- 
ments had  proposed  to  divide  Oregon  by  extending  the  forty- 
ninth  parallel  from  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  This  line  had  been  adopted  in  1818  as  the  boundary 
between  Canada  and  the  United  States  from  the  Lake  of  the 
Woods  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  On  the  face  of  it,  the 
proposition  to  extend  this  line  westward  to  the  Pacific 

1  Smith's  War  vnth  Mexico,  i,  1S9,  TJu   Domatic  Manntrt   of  Me    Ameri- 

176,  4M.     Meade  imtias  to  fais  wife  cant   that  wM   pubUtbed   at  OImsow 

on   May  9.  reported  mniewbat  differ-  in  1836.   and  Charles  DickeDs'i  Amsrj- 

ent   figures.     On    May   15,    be   stated  can  Nala  and  Martin  Ckta^eipU  that 

the  Americna  force  at  2000   and  the  came  out  in  the  IMO'a  added  to  the 

Mexican   at   between   SOOO   and   7000 '  flame  of  indignatioD.     A  rather  clumsy 

Meade's  Lije  and  LtOett,  l  81,  S3.  attempt  at  retaliation  was  The  Slave- 

■  Justin  H.  Smith  sets  forth  the  atti-  holtUr  Abroad,-    or  Biily  Buck't   VUH, 

tude  of  the  Britioh  in  these  years  in  wiik    him    MoMter,    to    Enoland    (Pbila- 

the  Frocealingii  aS  the   Massachusetts  delphia.  1860)  detailins  >n  the  form  of 

Hiatorical  Society  for  June.  1914,  and  letters  from   "Dr.   Jones  of  Oeorgia" 

nt  Kttttfir  leagtii  ia  bia  War  toith  Mexico,  murden   and  other   crimes   that   were 

ch.  XXXV.  found  In  a  file  of  eontomporary  Elng- 

Ezcerpla  from  the  wrilAiga  of  Mrs.  lish  newspapers. 

Trollope,  Captain  Basil  Hall,  and  other  ■  See   Clay's   letter   to   Qallatin   ol 

Briliah  visitors   nay   conveniently   be  June    19,    I826i   in     Routt   Doeamntt, 

found  in  a  nxty-page  booklet  entitled  No.  190,  20tli  Cook-  l"t  SeM. 
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seemed  reasonable.  When  one  looked  into  it  closely, 
however,  it  was  found  to  deprive  the  British  of  aJl  partici- 
pation  in  the  trade  of  the  Columbia  River  basin,  of  the 
navigation  of  Puget  Sound,  and  to  deprive  them  of  any 
control  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca.  The  British  refused 
again  and  again  to  accept  this  proposition.  At  one  time 
Tyler  and  Webster  seemed  willing  to  yield  so  far  as  to  give 
the  British  the  northern  part  of  the  Columbia  basin  od 
consideration  of  their  not  opfwsing  the  acquisition  of  Sao 
Francisco  Bay  and  nori^hem  California  by  the  Americans. 
Nothing  came  of  this  and  the  American  government  returned 
to  its  old  position.  Id  his  Inaugural  Message,  Polk  de- 
clared that  we  had  a  good  title  to  all  of  Oregon.  As  the 
British  had  refused  all  offers  of  compromise,  he  withdrew 
them  and  in  December,  1845,  suggested  the  ending  of  die 
joint  occupation.  In  April,  1846,  the  notice  was  given  and 
the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  stood  face  to  face  on  the 
Oregon  question.'  Buchanan  feared  that  this  action  .would 
bring  on  war  between  the  two  countries.  Polk  stood  firm. 
He  declared  that  the  way  to  deal  with  John  Bull  was  to 
look  him  straight  in  the  eye.  It  cannot  be  said  that  Bu- 
chanan was  reassured,  but  the  event  justified  Polk's  position. 
The  English  government  could  not  involve  that  country 
in  war  with  the  United  States  because  the  voters  would  not 
have  stood  behind  it.  At  first  Aberdeen  suggested  arbi- 
tration, but  no  one  in  America  exhibiting  any  interest  in 
that  plan,  he  recurred  to  a  hint  that  Eklward  Everett,  the 
American  minister  at  London,  had  let  fall  some  time  before 
and  directed  the  British  representative  at  Warrington  to 

■Two  related  upecta  of  the  Oregon  pee's  "Federal  RctationB  of  Ortfpa' 

matter  are  treated  in  Schafer's  "The  in  the  Quarter^  of  the  Oregon  Hilton- 

Britiah    Attitude   toward    the    Oregon  cal  Society,  nx.  89,   189,   2S3.     Botb 

Question"  in  American  HMoricai  Be-  artiolee  are  abundantly  aatvlMd  wiA 

•teu,  ivi,  273-299,  and  in  L.  B.  Ship-  eitatiooa. 
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suggest  that  the  dividing  line  should  be  the  forty-ninth 
parallel  from  the  Bocky  Mountains  to  the  middle  of  the 
channel  between  the  continent  and  Vancouver's  Island 
and  through  that  channel  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  He  also 
laid  down  the  condition  that  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
should  enjoy  the  free  navigation  of  the  Columbia  River. 
Polk  at  once  saw  the  bearing  of  this  new  attitude  of  the 
British  government  on  the  Mexican  War.'  Moreover,  he 
had  become  convinced  that  the  British  by  making  actual 
settlements  in  the  country  north  of  the  forty-ninth  parallel 
had  acquired  rights  by  settlement  in  that  region,'  similar 
to  those  that  the  United  States  had  acquired  south  of  that 
parallel.  Alter  what  he  had  said  in  his  Inaugural,  he  could 
hardly  give  way  on  his  own  part.  He  therefore  laid  the 
whole  matter  before  the  Senate  and  asked  its  advice  as  to 
whether  he  should  negotiate  on  the  terms  proposed.  After 
two  days'  debate  the  Senate  advised  him  to  do  so.  Three 
days  later,  on  June  15,  1846,  the  treaty  was  signed  and  was 
promptly  ratified.'  Two  weeks  after  this,  but  of  course 
before  the  news  of  the  actual  settlement  reached  England, 
Aberdeen  addressed  a  note  to  Bankhead,  the  British  minister 
in  Mexico,  declining  to  interfere  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States.  He  had  repeatedly  warned  the  Mexican 
nation  of  the  danger  and  it  was  in  consequence  of  "wilful 

■See   Polk'a   Mmwcs   of   June   10,  contmiplsted  in  the  treaty.     In  1871. 

1846.   in    Richardwin'H    Mettagtt    and  the  quesUon  wu  referred  to  the   Oer- 

Papen,   it.   449,  and  Polk's  Dtory.   i,  man  Emperor  u  arbiter  (Trtaiiu  and 

62-66,  244-263,  467.     Forthe  executive  Coniwnlwma.  426).    He  deoided  in  favor 

proceeding!  aee  Journal  tf  the  Stnatt,  of   the   United   States   in    1872.    The 

"Appendix,"   pp.   547,  661.  documents  relating  to  this  controversy 

■  Polk's  DuBTi,  i,  p.  70.  irere   brought   together   in    1873   and 

*  Stnatt  Documcnii,   Noa.   470,   480  piiated  by  order  of  Parliament  under 

(29th  Cong.,   lat  Sen.) ;    TraatUt  and  Uie  general  title  of  Korth-Wtat  Ameri- 

Contentiona   (ed.    1S73),   p.   37G.     The  can     Water     Boundam     (A.-O.).     For 

Polk  end  of  the  story  Is  in  his  Diary,  an  T-^gl''*'  view  of  the  question,  see 

(index  under  "Oregon").  Viscount   Milton's  Hittorn  lif  Ae  San 

It  proved  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  Juan  Weler  Boundary  iJuttHon  <Loii- 

dodde  precisely  what  Hu  the  "oha&nel"  don,  1869). 
TOI*».  — 2o 
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contempt  of  that  warning"  that  it  had  plunged  headloi^ 
down  the  precipice.  If  Great  Britain  intervened,  it  would 
mean  war  with  the  United  States.  He  directed  Bankbe&d 
to  make  this  decision  known  in  "explicit but  courteousterms" 
to  the  Mexican  goTemment.  Bankhead  was  also  directed 
to  assure  it  that  Great  Britain  by  "friendl7  interposition" 
would  be  willing  to  save  Mexico  as  far  as  might  yet  be  possi- 
ble from  the  fatal  consequences  of  the  policy  that  succesave 
Mexican  goremments  had  pursued  toward  Texas  and  the 
United  States. 

Kelj^ng  on  the  intrigue  with  Santa  Anna  and  anxious  to 
avoid  war,  President  Polk  made  one  more  effort  for  a  peace- 
able settlement.  Early  in  August,  1S46,  he  asked  Congress 
to  give  him  money  to  purchase  territory  from  Mexico.' 
When  this  matter  was  before  the  House  of  Representatives, 
David  Wilmot  of  Pennsylvania  moved  to  amend  the  res- 
olution by  providing  "  as  an  express  Eind  fundamental  con- 
dition to  the  acquisition  of  any  territory  from  the  Republic 
of  Mexico"  that  "neither  slavery  nor  involuntary  servitude 
shall  ever  exist  in  any  part"  of  the  territory  so  acquired. 
Wilmot  was  not  the  author  of  this  proviso ;  he  was  a  regular 
Democrat,  and  it  is  not  clear  why  he  took  it  upon  himself  to 
introduce  it.  A  vigorous  debate  at  once  took  place.  Finally, 
the  House  passed  the  resolution  with  the  proviso.  Possibly  it 
would  have  passed  the  Senate  also  had  not  a  Massachusetts 
Senator  prolonged  the  debate  until  the  moment  set  for  the 
termination  of  the  session.  Historical  students  have 
generally  condemned  hisi  action.  It  may  well  be  that  his 
motive  was  to  block  any  att«mpt  to  acquire  territory  from 
Mexico  with  or  without  slavery.'    For  the  moment,  the 

'  Polk's  Diarv.  ii,  69-73.     The  Pied- 
dent    euphemistirolly    ulied    for    tba 

money  "to  facilitate  nSKotiatioiiB  with      Baaidps  tlie  gentrvi 
Mexico"!  tnograpfaiea,   see   C. 
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project  was  dead ;  but  the  Wilmot  Proviso  was  moved  again 
and  again,  whenever  the  question  of  the  acquisition  of 
territory  from  Mexico  came  up.  On  August  16  Santa  Anna 
appeared  off  Vera  Cruz  and  was  allowed  to  pass  through 
the  blockading  squadron. 

Meantime,  California  had  been  occupied  by  American 
naval  forces,  although  this  was  not  known  at  Washington 
until  September.  The  settlements  of  the  whites  in  Cali- 
fornia were  few  in  number  and  of  small  extent  in  area  and 
population.  There  were  a  few  houses  at  San  Diego,  a  pueblo 
or  village  at  Los  Angeles,  another  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  a 
small  town  at  Monterey,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the  seat 
of  government.  At  San  Francisco,  farther  north,  there  was 
a  dilapidated  mission  and  at  Sonoma  a  small  collection  of 
houses  around  the  seat  of  General  Vallejo,  who  was  the 
richest  and  most  respectable  Hiapano-Mexican-Cahfomian 
in  the  whole  country.  Sutter's  Fort  near  the  confluence 
of  the  American  Fork  with  the  main  stream  of  the  Sacra- 
mento River  was  at  the  strategic  point  of  the  overland  route 
from  the  United  States  by  the  way  of  Nevada  and  Utah. 
Two  thousand  would  probably  have  included  every  human 
being  possessing  an  appreciable  amount  of  Caucasian  blood  ' 
in  all  Alta  California,  or  California,  as  we  always  term  it. 
ly  the  valleys  between  the  ranges  of  mountains  that  roughly 
parallel  the  coast  there  were  ranches  of  huge  extent,  pas- 
turing thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  and  large  flocks  of 

"The  OriRfD  of  the  Wihoot  PtovIbo"  CoireBpondenee,"   Pt.   il,   Dea.   66,   p. 

in    American    Hiatorical    Aseoeiatioii'B  96,  ^vm  the  population   of  Caiifonuft 

RtpoTi  lor  1011.  vol.  i,  189-1S6.    The  la  1846  at  IS.OOO  and  1000  foreisneis. 

views    of    a   Bouthem    Whig    can    be  Dr.  Marsh  in  a  letter  fo  Lewis  CMt, 

found    in    Stiallont  from   the   Spetcha  writteD    in    1846,  eetimates  it  at  7700, 

and  Writirv  of  Hen.  Thonuu  L.  Clint-  Elliott's    lUutlrationt    of    Contra    Cotta 

man,  197.     Polk's  view  il  pven  in  his  Countu.   p.   S,   6.     PosmUy  the  differ- 

Diar]/.  iii  76,  etc.  enoe  in   figures  reflects   the   effort   to 

'Mary    Floyd    Williaoui'i    "Intio-  separale  the  pure-blooded  whites  fiom 

duction"    to   her   VigHanet   ComnnOet  the  Indian  and  mixed  population. 
ttf  1861.     Larkin  in  hU  M«.  "Officut 
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sheep.  The  inacceasibility  of  California  by  land  from 
Mexico  and  the  tremeadous  distances  in  California  itself 
made  administration  so  di£Scult  that  it  was  practically 
independent  of  Mexico  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  itself 
subdivided  into  three  quasi-independent  areas.  The  revenue 
was  derived  from  duties  on  imports  which  were  so  high  that 
the  inducement  to  smuggling  was  great.  There  was  a 
governor  in  California  who  was  generally  some  brokeo-dowti 
Mexican  politician  who  came  with  a  small  band  of  soldiers 
whom  the  local  writers  generally  stigmatized  as  convicts. 
The  military  commander  in  California  was  usually  at  swords' 
points  with  the  governor,  although  the  two  ordinarilj 
lived  so  far  apart  that  there  was  not  much  actual  collisioo 
between  them.  When  one  reahzes  the  tremendous  difficulty 
of  getting  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  before  the 
days  of  railroads  one  has  gone  far  toward  reaUzing  the  facts 
of  early  California  history.  Furthermore,  in  three  months 
of  the  year  there  is  oftentimes  so  much  rain  that  the  streams 
became  swollen  and  the  roadways  impassable.  The  people 
of  each  settlement  and  each  ranch  lived  their  own  lives  as 
much  cut  off  from  one  another  and  from  the  world  as  if 
they  were  inhabitants  of  separate  islands. 

When  Dana  was  on  the  coast  in  1835-1836,  there  were  few 
Americans  in  California,  although  there  were  some  at  each 
of  the  four  towns  or  villages  from  Monterey  southward. 
There  were  also  some  British  subjects,  a  few  Frenchm^, 
and  fewer  Germans,  but  put  all  together,  the  foreigners 
offered  no  occasion  for  jealousy  to  the  native  Califomians. 
The  dish'ke  of  outsiders  appears  in  1840  for  almost  the  fii^ 
time  In  what  is  known  as  the  Graham  Affair.  It  seems  Uiat 
Isaac  Graham,  an  American,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
wrong  political  leader.  He  and  certain  others,  among  than 
some  Englishmen,  were  seized  by  the  governor  and  sent  by 
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sea  to  Mexico,  but  were  released  through  the  intereeasioo 
of  the  American  and  British  representatives  in  Mexico  and 
some  of  them  returned  to  Califomia,  with  more  or  less 
promise  of  compensation  for  their  sufferings  and  losses.' 
The  Graham  Affair  was  of  no  great  consequence  in  itself, 
but  the  memory  of  it  gave  point  to  American  suspicion  of 
Califomian  good  faith  in  the  next  half  dozen  years.  In 
1832,  Thomas  O.  Larkin  opened  a  store  at  Monterey.  He 
was  a  Massachusetts  man  who  had  failed  in  business  in 
South  Carolina,  but  had  somewhere  acquired  facility  in 
intercourse  with  men  of  varying  nationalities  and  opinions. 
He  speedily  secured  the  friendship  of  the  leaders  of  the 
different  cliques  in  Califomia,  standing  well  with  the 
American  traders,  the  Commandante  of  the  Califomians, 
the  Governor  General,  and  the  native  ranchers.  He  sup- 
plied them  all  with  goods  on  credit  and  talked  poUtics  with 
them.'  In  1844,  he  was  appointed  American  consul  at 
Monterey,  and  this  official  position  enabled  him  to  extend 
his  trade  and  his  influence. 

After  1840,  American  trappers,  traders,  and  settlers 
appeared  in  ever  increasing  numbers.  One  party  of  trappers 
came  over  the  San  Bernardino  pass.  They  had  been  taking 
fur-bearing  animals  in  the  mountains  of  New  Mexico  and 
having  exhausted  their  supplies  came  down  to  the  coast. 
While  there  they  caught  sea  otters  without  a  license  or 

I  Sm  T.  H.  Hittell's  Hittorv  "/  Cali-  held  under  paiits  from  the  MedoBti 

fomia.  n,  272.  uid  RItm'h  Untied  Slata  or   Cailfornivi    authoritiee.     For   aer- 

atid  Mexico,  ii,  32.  36.  37.  ersl   eatiiea   tu   this  effect,   I   Mn  iu- 

'  In  1844  it  BppewB,  from  a  Bt»t«-  debwd  ia  Mr.  Owen  C.  Coy  of  the 
tnent  in  the  "Larkin  Manuecripta"  California  Hi^turical  Survey.  A  bio- 
thst  he  bad  loaned  to  the  Eovemor  and  Braphical  ekctnh  of  Larkin  fonna 
commandante  of  "tbie  department"  "Appendix  1"  to  R.  W.  Kelaey'i 
no  lees  than  S3700.  some  of  it  at  12  "The  Unit«d  Statm  Consulate  in  Cali- 
per cent  interest.  It  ii  aleo  fairly  fomia"  in  the  Fviilicatiora  of  the 
<wrtain  from  entriee  in  hii  papers  and  Academy  of  Pacific  CoMt  History,  i, 
in  the  California  local  records  that  No.  S.  An  account  of  the  "LuUn 
Iiarkia  was  largely  interestod  in  lands  Papers"  is  in  Md.,  i.  p.  104. 
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permission  of  any  kind  from  any  Mexican  authority.  Hey 
were  arrested,  but  after  some  detention  they  were  released. 
The  story  is  expressive  of  the  attitude  of  the  Americas  fron- 
tiersman toward  the  Califomian.  The  first  large  Ameiicui 
party  reached  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  in  1843.  It  came 
overland  and  was  composed  for  the  most  part  of  persooG 
who  had  originally  migrated  from  New  England  and  New 
York  to  the  Northwest,  and  then  had  determined  for  do 
apparent  reason  to  go  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  Some  of  them 
found  employment  on  the  ranches  or  in  the  towns,  and 
others  "squatted"  on  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's 
Fort  and  in  the  country  to  the  northward.  In  the  next 
two  years,  1S44  and  1S45,  other  bands  arrived  in  California. 
Apparently  there  was  no  concert  of  action  between  than 
and  they  had  no  other  motive  for  migration  than  tiie 
difficulty  of  making  a  living  in  the  United  States  in  the 
years  of  .financial  stress  that  followed  the  panic  of  1837. 
By  the  beginning  of  1846  there  were  at  least  five  hundred 
Americans  in  California,  including  in  that  number  ail  who 
had  come  from  the  United  States,  whether  they  were  natives 
or  immigrants  from  abroad.  Their  numbers  were  not 
large,  but,  bearing  in  mind  the  small  numerical  strengtb 
of  the  native  Califomians  and  their  wide  dispersal  along  five 
hundred  miles  from  Sonoma  to  San  Diego,  the  presence  of 
even  so  few  Americans  settled  within  one  hundred  miles  of 
Sutter's  Fort  was  likely  to  arouse  apprehension  among 
the  rulers  of  the  land. 

For  years  the  Califomians  had  been  practically  indepen- 
dent, and  about  the  only  bond  they  had  with  the  Mexicans 
was  their  racial  affinity.  Representatives  of  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  France  had  been  throwing  out 
suggestions  of  the  advisability  of  independence  from  Mesico 
and  of  cooperation  with  the  country  of  the  speaker.     James 
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Alezaoder  Forbes,  the  Britiah  agent  in  California,  was 
appealed  to  by  a  body  of  influential  Califomians  who  asked 
bim  whether  their  country  could  be  "received  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain?"  He  replied  that  he  was 
unauthorized  to  enter  into  any  such  affair.  He  reported 
the  matter  to  hia  superiors  who,  in  turn,  reported  to  Aber- 
deen. On  December  31,  1844,  the  British  foreign  secretary 
replied  ^  that  Her  Majesty's  government  could  have  nothing 
to  do  with  any  insurrectionary  movement  in  California ; 
nor  did  they  desire  their  agents  there  to  encourage  such 
movements,  for  that  would  be  contrary  to  good  faith  on  the 
part  of  England.  If  California  threw  off  the  Mexican  yoke, 
it  would  be  of  importance  to  Great  Britain  that  that  coun- 
try should  not  assume  any  tie  "which  might  prove  inimical 
to  British  interests."  He  wrote,  however,  that  the  Cali- 
fomians might  be  informed  that  "Great  Britain  would  view 
with  much  dissatisfaction  the  establishment  of  a  protectoral 
power  over  CaUfomia  by  any  other  foreign  state."  This 
letter  reached  Forbes  in  May,  1845,  and  must  have  been  very 
discouraging.  Sir  George  Seymour  then  commanded  the 
British  naval  forces  on  the  western  American  coast.  He 
took  very  little  interest  in  California  before  1845.  At 
the  time  the  French  were  active  among  the  islands  of  the 
Pacific.  Seymour's  principal  task  seems  to  have  been  to 
watch  them  and  also  to  oppose  any  Russian  intrigues  look- 
ing to  settlement  below  54*  40'.'  In  December,  1845, 
Seymour  was  at  Valparaiso  with  his  vessels  after  a  visit  to 

■  B.    D.    AduM'a   Brtii*h   InlsrttU  *  Wlien  the  Riuaunn  widtdrew  (lom 

and  Aeiiviliei  in  Texat,  247.     A  year  the  Orason  country  after  the  treKtiM 

and   a   half  later,   on   May   14,    1846,  of  1624  and  1626,  they  bad  retained  • 

Abel   Steanu   wrote    to   Lorkin    from  poit  on   BodeitB   Bay,   some  aity   or 

"Angele*"     that    be    wm    "certain"  saventy  milee  to  the  northward  of  the 

tbst    OTsrturea    had    been    made    by  Oolden  Gate.     Thu  itation  had  been 

Britiah   asenta  to   the  (DTemment  □(  the  catue  of  e 

CAlifomia  to  dedare  ita  indep«idenr«  "      ' 
and  place  itaelf  undn  the  proteotion 
of  Onat  Britain.    "Iiarkin  Mm." 
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Honolulu  and  the  Friendly  Islands.    From  that  place  he 
addressed  a  letter  (March,  1846)  to  the  Admirjlty  asking 
for  an  increased  force.    He  thou^t  that  war  with  the 
United  States  was  possible,  and  he  may  have  been  led  to 
write  this  letter  by  the  recent  increase  of  the  Ameriaui 
naval  force  in  the  Pacific.    In  June,  1846,  the  matter  wu 
taken  up  in  London.    The  Admiralty  refused  to  grant  «i^ 
increase  unless  the  government  would  guarantee  a  \arga   \ 
naval  appropriation.    The  Foreign  Office  was  appealed  t«   | 
and  replied  that  no  material  change  in  the  Pacific  squadroD    ' 
was  necessary  because  there  was  do  probability  of  war  with    i 
the  United  States.'     In  the  spring  of  1846  Seymour  had  no 
greater  strength  and  no  instructions  as  to  Califoniia  or 
Oregon.     In  May,  1846,  at  about  the  time  of  Palo  Alto,  he 
left  the  American  fleet  lying  at  anchor  off  Mazatlan  and 
steered  southward  one  hundred  miles  or  so  to  San  Bias.' 
He  was  there  on  June  8  when  the  American   squadron 
under  Commodore  Sloat  left  Mazatlan  for  Monterey  in  I 
Alta  California.    The  story  of  French  activities  in  Cali- 
fomia  is  even  more  vi^;ue.    It  is  said  that  Ehiflot  de  Mofras,  I 
an  attach^  of  the  French  legation  at  Mexico,  made  some  kind   ^ 
of  an  off^  of  "French  protection"  in  case  the  Califomi&na 
set  up  for  themselves.     He  was  in  California  in  the  yeara 
1840-1842  and  wrote  two  volumes'  on  his  travds, — but 
l^e  whole  matter  is  exceedingly  uncertain. 

Id  October,  1845,  Larkin  had  been  appointed  confidential 
agent  by  President  Polk,  and  had  been  instructed  to  sUr  up 
disaffection  among  the  Califomians  against  Mexico  and  to 

>  E.    D.    Aduiu'B    Bnliih   InttmU  on  Sunm  of  CmlifonuB"  in  T^  Ct^ 

...  in  Texat.  21>fi.  tttrv  Maaama,   tot  AusuBt,    I8B0.  ^ 

■Justin    H.    Smith    «a«MtB    that  7B2. 
Seymour  went  to  San  BIm  "to  wait  ■Euc^o    Duflot    de    Hatnuf   <» 

for  orden"  (War  vith  Mecieo,  i,  631).  plaratton    du     Taritoirt    ie    rOr4M. 

Jotiali  Royae  ahom  oonclunveJy  that  dot  CultfornMi  tl  it  la  Mtr  V        ~ 

no  "race  for  California"  or  anything  .  .  .  18^,  1841  <d  184a  (2  vols 

approBohins    it    occurt«d,    in    "light  1844,  with  an  Atla4. 
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induce  iiaeax  to  seek  annexation  with  the  United  States  or 
to  establish  their  independence  under  American  protection. 
By  this  time  Larkin  had  acquired  great  influence  with  the . 
Califomians,  and  he  seems  to  have  been  possessed  of  power 
of  charm  and  aaimadversion.  He  had  been  intriguing 
with  the  Califomians  for  some  time  and  thought  that  he 
had  made  such  an  impression  upon  them  that  by  the  middle 
of  the  century,  at  most,  they  would  of  their  own  accord  ask 
union  with  the  Americans  in  one  form  or  another.'  He  had 
been  interfered  with  in  his  plans  of  conciliation  and  dia- 
affection  by  two  American  officers,  Commodore  Ap  Catesby 
Jones  of  the  navy  and  Lieutenant  John  Charles  Fremont 
of  the  army.  Jones  was  on  the  coast  in  1842  with  a  small 
naval  force.  He  was  greatly  stirred  by  the  news  that  came 
to  him  of  exceedingly  disrespectful  proceedings  on  the  part 
of  the  Mexicans  toward  the  United  States  and  of  unusual 
activity  on  the  part  of  the  British  fleet.  He  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  British  were  on  the  point  of  seizing  CaU- 
fornia  and  determined  to  forestall  them,  feeling  certain  that 
the  United  States  had  by  this  time  resented  the  Mexican 
insults  by  war.  He  sailed  to  Monterey,  landed  a  force, 
took  possession  of  the  fort  and  public  buildings,  and  hoisted 
the  American  flag.  After  he  had  done  all  this  Larkin  showed 
him  the  most  recent  newspapers,  which  proved  that  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  Mexico  were  still  outwardly 
friendly  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  aggressive 
action  on  the  part  of  the  British.  Indeed,  as  we  know  now, 
the  British  commodore  was  concerned  only  with  Russian 
and  French  movements  and  had  no  thought  whatever  of 
seizing  California.  Under  the  circumstances  the  only  thing 
t^at  Ap  Catesby  Jones  could  do  was  to  haul  down  the  flag, 
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reSmbark  his  men,  apologize  to  the  Mexican  authorities,' 
and  try  to  explain  matters  to  his  own  government. 

Fr6mont  was  a  more  enigmatical  person  and  a  more  suc- 
cessful one.  He  was  a  South  Carolinian  of  mixed  parentage, 
his  father  being  a  Frenchman  and  his  mother  a  Virginian, 
and  he  first  saw  the  light  of  day  at  Savamiah  in  Geoipa.- 
He  married  the  daughter  of  Senator  Benton  and  thereby 
gained  powerful  backing  for  future  advancement.  In  1842, 
he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  a  western  e:q)Ioring  expedition 
and  in  the  following  years  led  two  more  e:q)editions  to 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  His  reports  were  well  written  and 
instructive.'  They  introduced  the  western  country  to  the 
American  people  and  thereby  gained  for  Fremont  the  tiile 
of  "the  PatBflnder,"  —  but  the  paths  that  he  described  had 
been  fsmihar  to  trappers  and  to  traders  before  he  ever  set 
eyes  on  them.  In  1845,  he  was  sent  on  his  third  expedition 
to  seek  the  best  route  to  the  Pacific  coast  south  of  Or^on. 
He  was  then  an  oflicer  in  the  United  States  army  and  he  had 
with  him  paid  employees  of  the  United  States,  some  thirty 
in  number.  The  expedition  running  out  of  supplies,  Fre- 
mont in  January,  1S46,  visited  Monterey  and  asked  per- 
mission  of  Commandante-General  Castro  to  secure  the 
necessary  supphes  and  equipment  for  his  return  to  the 

■  Jmw  S.   Rmvm  in  hU  Amenean  his  life  down  to  1847,  Hid  do  forAer 

Diplamacv     ttndtr     Tyler     and     Pott,  volumes  were  ever  putdiibed. 

IDS,  uyB  thkt  had  Jones  "been  richt  '  ■  Fremont's     reporta     of     the     a- 

in  hie  conjecture  he  misbt  have  been  peditians    of     1842    and     IMS     wnc 

a  preeuTBor  of  Dewey ;    the  conqueror  printed  by  order  uf  the  Senate  in  IS45 
of  California  and  a  hero  in  our  naval  -    ISenate  DommetU,  No.  174.  28th  Cooc.. 

history,"  2ad  Seoa.)    and  alao  in  the  eame  yor 

'  Frtmonl's  career  either   attracted  by    order   of    the     House    (Occaaw^ 

or  repelled  Uterary  men  as  it  did  every  No.  166).     They  were  widely  igpriulad 

one  else.    There  is  no  adequate  memoir  in   1840   and  in   1840.    His   ATjte  ^ 

of  him.     Of  the  campaisn  lives,   John  TVosd    tn    California    oftui    cited    >i 

BigeloVs   is    by    far    the    beat.     Tlie  Oeoomphical  Memoir  uptM  Upper  CtH- 

first   volume   of   the   Memoiri   of  Un  fomia    was   dated    June,    1848.      Tb 

Lift   by  John   Charles   Fr6mont  givea  Fremont     nairativce     we 

hu  own  account,  somewhat  dnoaed  up  with  Emory's  Ovtrland  Joitmtlf 

by  bis  wife,  and  illustrated   with  re-  oonvenient   double    oolunum] 

marksble  steel  enpavinxs.    It  brintf  at  New  York  in  1849. 
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United  States.  Larkin  acted  as  intermediaiy,  but  there 
seems  to  have  been  a  misunderstanding.  At  all  events,  a 
few  weeks  later  Fremont  reappeared  in  the  vicinity  of 
Monterey  with  his  whole  expedition.  The  Califomians 
were  alarmed;  Castro  ordered  Fremont  away  and  got 
together  what  men  he  could  to  drive  him  off.  On  the 
other  hand,  Fremont,  notwithstanding  the  advice  of  Larkin 
to  retire  peacefully,  hoisted  the  American  flag  over  his 
camp  on  Gavilan  Mountain,  declared  himself  ready  to  repel 
force  by  force,  and  then  marched  off  to  the  north. 

Fremont  had  proceeded  on  his  northward  march  as  far 
as  the  shores  of  Klamath  Lake,  when  he  was  overtaken  by 
Lieutenant  Gillespie  of  the  American  navy  with  des- 
patches and  letters.  Fremont  at  once  retraced  his  steps 
to  the  vicinity  of  Sutter's  Fort.  Gillespie  had  made  a 
remarkable  journey  from  Washington.  Leaving  the  capital 
early  in  November,  1845,  he  had  crossed  Mexico,  actually 
outrunning  the  beginning  of  hostilities.  He  probably 
brought  orders  to  Sloat  and  certainly  gave  a  communication 
to  Larkin  from  Buchanan,'  instructing  him  as  to  his  duties 
as  confidential  agent  of  the  President  in  Cahfomia.  After 
he  had  done  this,  Gillespie  pursued  Fremont  and  it  was 
after  tbeir  meeting  that  Fremont  turned  back  from  the 
noriiiward  journey.  It  was  at  this  time  that  Castro  em- 
bodied an  armed  expedition.  As  no  warUke  movement 
could  be  performed  in  California  without  horses,  he  sent  a 
party  across  the  Sacramento  River  to  secure  them  and  bring 
them  to  Monterey.  It  is  certain  that  what  Castro  had  in 
mind  was  a  conference,  more  or  less  preceded  by  warlike 
demonstrations  with  Governor  Pio  Pico  at  Los  Angeles  or 

■  The  deBp<it<^  of  October  17.  IMS,  Ca]ifoniu"(Pu(>tMalunioItlieAo>dBmy 

is  printed  from  Um  eopy  Bent  by  ship  of  Psciflc  Cowt  Hiatory,  i.  No.  ft,  p. 

uDVUid  Cbp*  Hon  in  R.  W.  Eriaty'*  100). 
"The     United    SUtM     Conaulata    ia 
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somewhere  between  that  place  and  Monterey.  Hie  Amer- 
ican settlers  is  the  Sacramento  Valley  suspected  that  bis 
design  was  to  drive  them  from  their  farms  and  prevent  the 
coming  in  of  any  more  immigrants  from  the  United  States.* 
lliey  had  some  ground  for  their  apprehension,  for  the 
Mexican  government  had  issued  stringent  orders  that  new 
settlers  should  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  and  that  those 
already  there  should  be  ejected.*  The  American  settlen 
had  no  legal  rights  to  the  lands  they  occupied,  and  the 
Graham  Affair  was  still  fresh  in  memory,  and  its  details  un- 
doubtedly lost  nothing  in  passing  from  man  to  man,  espe- 
cially in  this  time  of  excitement.  Some  of  the  settleis 
dashed  down  upon  Castro's  men  as  they  were  proceeding 
southward  (June  10,  1846).  They  took  the  horses  from 
them,  but  permitted  the  officer  and  his  men  to  proceed  to 
Monterey.'  Four  days  later  (June  14,  1846)  a  party  of 
American  settlers,  twenty-five  to  forty  in  number,  rode  into 
Sonoma  at  break  of  day,  captured  General  Vallejo,  his 
brother,  his  son-in-law,  who  was  an  American  named  Jacob 
Leese,  and  some  others  and  sent  them  under  a  guard  to 
Sutter's  Fort.  There  they  were  strictly  confined.  The  rest 
of  the  party  retained  possession  of  the  Califomian  village. 

>A«   euly   u   Tabniaiy   15,    1848,  iocal    knowMge   of    that    tiow.     Ro 

Dr.   Manh  wrote  to  Laildn  that  the  feniiiB  to  tiie  affair  of  the  pracecfinf 

mmors  of  nughty  events  had  inducsd  JuDe    it    aaeerts    that    "An    Indiaii'' 

him  to   leave  hia  faim.     "It  appean  stated    that    two    hnndred    or    threv 

that  the  preeent  year  will  brins  great  hundred    armed    laen    on     boraeback 

changeB  over  the  face  of  California."  wen    advaociiig   up    the    SsciKmcnlo 

•On   December  2,    i84fi,   the   Min-  Valley    to     att«k    FrSmoDt.     Tberv- 

iiter  of  Exterior  Relatioiu  at  Mexico  upon     the     Americans     rushed     from 

City   wrote   to   the   Governor   of    the  every   direction    to   aaaiat   him.     Ftir- 

Depvtment    of    California    that,    al-  theimore,  it  was  bdieved  tJiat  Caitn 

though    "strangers"    had    eataUiahed  intended  to  build  a  fort  near  the  Bear 

themselves  on  the  Bacrameato  River.  River  Pass  "for  the  piirpoea  of  jat- 

he   hoped   the   Governor   would   "re-  venting   the   iogiesB   of   Om   aipwiled 

double   his   prooautions   to   avoid   tlie  emigration  from  th«  United  Statta." 
introduction  of  those  strangera."     The  '"New   HelvetJa   Diary,    June   III 

Moniereu    Cali/omian   of  August    2S,  1S46."  and  the  iianterey   Caii/onit^ 

1846,  has  a  long  arcount  of  the  Bear  August  29,  18U. 
flag  War  which  is  useful  as  giving  th* 
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One  of  them  —  William  B.  Ide  —  indited  a  proclamation 
somewhat  after  the  Mexican  manner  declaring  the  indepen- 
dence of  the  American  settlements.  As  a  sign  of  their  new 
Btatus  they  painted  a  bear  and  a  star  on  a  piece  of  white 
cotton  cloth  and  hoisted  this  "Bear  Flag"  on  a  sta£f  in  the 
plaza  at  Sonoma.^  Following,  there  were  some  email  engage- 
ments with  Califomians  from  the  southern  side  of  Saa 
Francisco  Bay,  but  the  Americans  remained  in  control  of 
Sonoma  and  of  their  prisoners.  Exactly  what  the  settlers 
had  in  mind  when  they  rode  into  Sonoma  is  unknown, 
possibly  nothing  more  than  to  Becure  hostages  against  the 
vengeance  of  the  Califomians  for  the  attack  of  June  10. 
Nor  is  it  known  exactly  how  far  Fremont  himself  was  impli- 
cated. It  seeme  certain  that  he  was  consulted,  and  when  the 
Americans  were  endangered,  he  undoubtedly  took  their  part. 
At  the  moment  it  would  appear  that  Fremont  was  intending 
to  return  to  the  United  States  and  that  the  events  of  June 
and  those  of  July  diverted  him  from  this  purpose.  It  has 
been  supposed  that  Fremont  was  acting  under  orders  from 
President  Folk  or  Senator  Benton,  and  again  that  he  set  on 
foot  the  Bear  Flag  revolt  to  revenge  himself  of  Castro's 
insult.  It  may  well  be,  however,  that  he  was  really  what  he 
seemed  to  be,  an  officer  of  the  American  engineers  in  charge 
of  an  exploring  party  who  had  proceeded  somewhat  beyond 
his  legitimate  sphere  of  action  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
supplies  and  information  in  a  friendly  country ;  that  his 
turning  back  from  his  northward  march  was  due  to  the 

'  The  MoTiterey  Califorman  tor  Sep-  by  rumors  and  siupicibDH  excited  by  the 

tambar   S,    1S4S.     The   Sonoma   affair  actiona  of  the   Sprayuda."     And  tee 

was  prompted  by  a  desire  to  put  an  alao    William    B.    Ide'a    "Boar    Rag 

end    to   "the   oppression    which   they  War."p.   18,  in  tbe  Bancroft  Liinary. 

[the  Amerioan  settlem]  hod  felt  weigh-  An   eioellent   i      '  ' 


ing  heavily  upon  them  —  they  wanted  count  of  these  transactiODa  is  in  the 

equal   righiB   and   equal   laws."     Wil-  Hiatory    of  San   Motto   Coantu,    Cati- 

liam    Baidhd^a,    wiitinx   yean    later,  {amia  (Ban  Frandaco,  ISBS). 
atat«s  that  the  setUen  weie  "araused 
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difficulties  of  the  route,  including  the  hostilities  of  the 
Indians,  and  that  his  final  detenuination  to  remain  in 
California  waa  governed  by  what  seemed  to  be  the  critical 
condition  of  his  fellow  countrymen  at  the  moment.'  The 
later  unfortunate  career  of  Fremont,  his  financial  vagaries, 
the  mystery  which  has  enshrouded  his  doings,  and  the  ex- 
traordinary claims  that  were  put  forward  in  his  behalf  have 
angered  historical  writers  and  induced  them  to  attribute  to 
him  qualities  which  he  did  not  possess  and  to  deny  to  him 
qualities  that  he  certainly  had.  Whatever  his  looseness  as 
to  taw  and  money  may  have  been,  he  carried  through 
exceedingly  difficult  operations  and  bore  his  responsibility 
with  a  courage  that  deserves  commendation.  Moreover, 
he  won  the  good  opinion  of  large  numbers  of  his  fellow 
countrymen  who  sent  him  to  Congress  as  one  of  the  first 
Senators  from  California  and  put  him  forward  as  candidate 
of  the  Republican  Party  for  the  presidency  in  1856. 

Commodore  John  D.  Sloat,  commander  of  the  American 
naval  force  on  the  Pacific  coast,  was  a  veteran  of  the  War  of 
1812.  He  was  in  poor  health,  and  was  hampered  by  some- 
what contradictory  instructions.*  One  set  directed  him  to 
seize  Califomian  ports  when  Mexico  should  have  declared 
war ;  but  he  should  be  careful  otherwise  not  to  do  anything 
tiiat  could  be  construed  as  an  act  of  aggression.  A  later 
set  directed  him  to  carry  out  these  instructions  "in  the 
event  of  actual  hostiUties."  On  May  17,  1346,  he  heard  of 
the  disaster  to  the  Thornton  party,  and  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  of  the  battles  of  Palo  Alto  and  Resaca  de  la 

'From  a  letter    From  OillMpie    to  Cong.,    2iid    SesB.,    pp.    74-111,    and 

Lorkm.    dated    June    7.    1S46    ("Lar-  ibid.,   No.    eo.   30th  Cone.,    Irt  SmL, 

Idn  Mas."  in  the  Bancroft  Library)  it  pp.     230-271.     Edwin    A.     Shennan') 

appears  that  at  that  moment  Fiteiont  Life   of  Ott   Lait    Rrta-Admind    Jtikn 

intended    to    letura    to    the    United  Draiit    Slonl     [Oakland.     Cal.,     UNB) 

Stalea  aa  aoon  aa  be  could.  haa     muoh     iatareatijic     infonnatioau 

■  The  important  papers  are  printed  laigdy  of  •  t»o  Stoat  elianetv. 
in    Bouie    Doaaneni,    No.     10,    29tb 
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Falma.  Probably  regarding  these  as  border  afFairs  and 
not  as  "actual  hostilities"  or  proof  of  a  Mexican  declaration 
of  war,  he  held  fast  to  his  moorings  at  Mazatlan.  On  June 
7,  he  learned  that  Conner  was  actually  blockading  Vera 
Cruz.  The  next  day,  he  weighed  anchor  and  sailed  for 
Monterey,  which  he  reached  on  July  2.  There  he  and  Larkin 
had  long  and  intimate  discussions.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  latter  had  been  appointed  confidential  agent  of  the 
President  in  California  and  that  he  was  in  possession  of 
instructions  which  ordered  him  to  conciliate  the  Cali- 
fomians  and  to  "arouse  in  their  bosoms  that  love  of  liberty 
and  independence  so  natural  to  the  American  Continent." 
He  was  not  to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  English  and  French 
agents  and  was  to  act  in  harmony  with  Lieutenant  Gillespie. 
One  can  well  understand  the  feelings  of  Commodore  Sloat 
when  conferring  with  Larkin,  who  had  every  confidence  that 
the  Califomians,  if  left  to  themselves,  would  declare  their 
independence  from  Mexico  and  presumably  join  the  United 
States.  California  was  a  large  country,  Sloat  had  a  small 
force  at  his  disposal,  and  the  example  of  Ap  Catesby  Jones 
was  before  his  eyes.  After  five  days'  consideration,  on  July 
7,  in  the  morning  he  sent  a  party  on  shore,  hoisted  the 
American  flag,  and  proclaimed  possession  of  California  for 
tile  United  States.  It  has  been  supposed  that  Sloat  acted 
in  consequence  of  receiving  information  as  to  Fremont's 
doings.  This  may  have  been  so,  but  he  certainly  had  no 
official  statement  at  the  time  he  sent  his  men  on  shore.' 
On  July  16,  Seymour  in  the  British  ship  CoUingwood  and 
with  other  vessels,  greatly  outnumbering  the  American  force, 
anchored  at  Monterey.     He  viewed  Sloat's  proceedings  with 

>  Tb«  actual  facta  are  set  forth  at  History,  i.  pp.  78-80.     Bee  also  Edwin 

l«neth   in   the  text  and  foot-natee  of  A.    Shraman's    Life    of  .  .  .  Bear-Ad- 

R.  W.  Kdwy'a  article  va  the  PuUtco-  miml  John  Dratt  Stoat, 
tioru  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  CoHt 
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great  calmness.^  Indeed,  the  American  occupation  Beans 
to  have  aroused  no  comment  on  the  flagship  and  after  a 
week's  visit  there  Seymour  sailed  away. 

It  was  at  this  time  that  Commodore  Stockton,  in  dte 
frigate  Congress,  arrived  from  the  United  States  after  a 
leisurely  voyage  around  Cape  Horn.  He  had  been  diieeted 
to  take  over  the  command  from  Sloat,  who  had  asked  to  be 
relieved.  For  a  time  after  Stockton's  arrival,  Stoat  seems 
to  have  hesitated  about  striking  his  fli^,  but  by  the  end 
of  the  month,  Stockton  was  in  conunand.  The  appearance 
of  a  regular  American  force  and  the  takii^  possession  of 
Monterey  had  ended  the  Bear  Flag  Republic.  Fremont 
gathered  together  some  of  the  frontiersmen  and  with  ibem 
and  some  of  his  own  men  rode  south  to  Monterey  and  ofifered 
his  services  to  Stockton.  The  other  porta  and  Los  Angeles 
were  occupied  without  trouble,  and  there  the  matter  should 
have  rested.  Unfortunately,  however,  what  with  Stockton'i 
bombast  and  Gillespie's  arbitrary  action  at  Los  Angeles, 
the  Californians  became  discontented  and  took  up  arms.' 
Gillespie  was  forced  out  of  the  town  and  other  places  were 
also  occupied  by  the  "rebels."  It  was  difficult  to  deal 
with  them  because  Los  Angeles  being  twenty-three  miles 
from  the  sea  couid  not  be  easily  attacked  by  a  naval  force. 
In  the  emergency,  Stockton  did  what  he  could.  He  landed 
seamen  at  San  Diego  and  marched  with  them  for  the  town, 
hauling  a  few  guns  by  hand.  Meantime,  Colonel  Kearny 
of  the  United  States  army  had  seized  Santa  F6  (August  18, 

>  Clements  R.  MarUiun,  Premdent  oam  in  the  lunds  of  the  Calitoniitn 

of    the    Royal    OvoErsphicid    Bociety,  Larldii    B*id    that    Csirtaiii    GOkiqn 

WM  then  a  nudshipmiui  on  Beymour's  "  [iilmBhed,  Gned,  and  impriaoaed  aba 

flagahip.     Hia  diary  kept  at  the  tune  sod    irheo    he    jdeaaed    without   105 

■howa  DO   aign   of   excitement  on   the  heanOE."     He  ttumsht  that  had  uj 

CoUingjoood    when    aha    anchored    at  "proper  or  pnident  ptrtoa"   beco  id 

Monterey    with    the    American    flas  command    at   I«s   Angele*    "aO   tti> 

floating  over  the  town.     "  Ma."  in  tiia  diatorbanee  would  not  have  happened.' 

Bancroft  Library.  "Lwldo  Mm."  nndir  data  of  DeO^M 

■  Writing  to  his  wife,  while  a  pria-  14, 184Q. 
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1846)  and  ridden  westward  with  several  hundred  mounted 
men.  Unfortunately  he  was  met  (October  6,  1846)  on  the 
way  by  a  messenger  bearing  the  news  of  the  complete  suc- 
cess of  the  Americans  in  California,  which  was  true  at  the 
time  the  dispatch  was  written.  Kearny,  therefore,  sent 
back  the  greater  part  of  his  troopers  and  with  only  a  hxmdred 
and  fifty  or  so  rode  on  toward  San  Diego.  About  thirty- 
nine  miles  from  that  place  he  came  upon  a  body  of  armed 
Californians  in  battle  array.  A  conflict  ensued  in  which 
Kearny's  men  lost  severely,  but  they  maintained  their  posi- 
tion. This  gave  Stockton  opportunity  to  enter  Los  Angeles, 
and  liberal  terms  being  given  to  the  Californians  they  de- 
sisted from  their  enterprise  and  the  conquest  was  completed. 
The  histoiy  of  California  in  the  next  few  years  is  a  dis- 
tressing tale  of  American  ineptitude.  Besides  Kearny's 
small  force,  the  Mormon  BattaUon,  painfully  reduced  in 
numbers,  reached  the  coast,  a  regiment  recruited  in  New 
York  came  around  Cape  Horn,  and  a  ship-load  of  artillery 
and  munitions  with  some  artillerymen  arrived  by  the  same 
route.'  After  the  summer  of  1847,  the  troubles  of  the 
Americans  were  not  of  a  military  kind,  but  were  of  a  political 
and  personal  nature.  Kearny  brou^t  with  him  orders 
constituting  him  commander-in-chief  and  military  governor. 
Stockton  had  already  given  Fremont  the  title  of  major 
and  some  kind  of  poUtical  commission.  Frfimont  refused  to 
obey  Kearny's  orders  and  Stockton  and  Kearny  did  not  get 
on  well  together.  This  conflict  of  authority  was  ended 
by  the  appearance  of  Colonel  Riley  with  orders  to  assume 
mihtary  control  and  the  departure  of  Stockton,  Kearny,  and 
Fremont  overland  for  Washington.^ 

>  It  ia  noticeable  that  the  orderf  ■  FrtmoDt's   oonduot  ma  inquired 

for  these  preparations  for  mr  in  Call-  into  by  a  court,  and  he  re«i(ned  from 

fomia  had  been  issued  in  June,  1846,  the  service  io  consequence  of  its  find- 

within  a  few  weeks  of  the  dectara'Uoii  ing.     and     Senator     Benton     stopped 

of  war  by  Congresg.  visiting    the    White    House,    becuiM 
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The  troubles  o^  the  Americans  and  the  Califonuang, 
all  of  whom  after  1S46  seem  to  have  been  anzioiis  to  do  tbp 
best  th^  could  for  their  country  —  and  for  themselves  — 
were  owing  mainly  to  the  inability  of  Americans  to  compre- 
hend Califomian  institutions  and  susceptibilities  and  to  an 
equal  lack  of  knowledge  of  American  institutions  and  modes 
of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Califomians.^  The  con- 
querors naturally  wished  to  gain  lands  and  herds,  but  Mexi- 
can titles  were  very  indistinct,  so  that  when  a  man  had 
paid  good  money  for  an  estate,  he  found  it  very  difficult  to 
discover  what  lands  he  had  really  bought.  The  leading 
Spanish  official  in  the  old  days  had  been  the  alcalde,  for 
governor  and  general  bad  been  hardly  more  than  hi^ 
sounding  appellations.  Stockton  appointed  his  chaplain, 
Walter  Colton,  alcalde  of  Monterey,'  and  later  when  affairs 
had  settled  down  somewhat  an  election  was  held  and  Colton 
was  chosen  to  that  office  by  the  combined  votes  of  Cali- 
fomians  and  Americans.  He  has  left  an  exceedingly  in- 
teresting account  of  the  difficulties  and  satisfactions  of  his 
office.     He  had,  as  chief  magistrate,  to  look  after  both  civil 


Polk  did  not  intarvece.  All  Uie  docu- 
mentt  and  evidenoe  aie  ex^ea  in  Srruii* 
Document*,  Nd.  33,  SOth  Cong.,  lit 
Sea.  The  Keamy  mde  of  the  contro- 
reray  is  auccinclly  act  forth  by  Valea- 
tlae  M.  Porter  in  the  Anraial  Pvbiiea- 
lioTU  of  the  Historical  Society  of 
Southern  CalifomiB,  viii. 

1  Mrs.  Mary  F.  Williuiu  in  tlie 
"Introduction"  to  her  Vieilanee  Com- 
miUe»,  wrilfla  that  "the  AmericKi  al- 
caldes inherit«d  not  only  the  1x»di- 
tioniJ  inBtitutioDB  of  the  Spenish 
coloniii  lyiitein,  but  bIso  the  eonfusion 
and  abuses  i«Bulting  from  yean  of 
lunnoii  in  Mexico  and  the  Depart- 
ment ot  California." 

'Walter  Collon'ii  Three  Yeart  in 
Cai</ornia.  The  duties  of  an  alcalde 
ore  aet  forth  in  Juan  W.  Barquera'a 
A  Lot  SelU/tet  Aicaldtt  (Mexico  City, 
1826)  and  in  Luis  de  Eseta's  Manual 


de  AleaUtt  y  Jvutm  da  Pax  (Utsieo 
aty,  ISIS). 

In  the  eariieot  dsya  nSTsl  oflSooi 
were  oUiged  to  admitdBter  justicf. 
In  the  aniiives  ot  the  county  timk  at 
Santa  Roaa,  there  is  an  Uluininatii^ 
entry.  The  case  was  one  of  Utncar. 
and  the  court  otdeied  "that  tben  be 
inflicted  without  delay  fiftsen  lintim 
by  haid  switches''  on  tbo  culizit'a 
bare  back.  "The  foresoins  acoitexe 
is  approved  and  Lieut.  Seaia  u  ■£■ 
ncted  to  have  it  earned  into  execu- 
tion forthwith.  J,  W.  Rsrera,  Lt 
U.  S.  Navy  commandiaB  at  ScitHHBa." 
This  was  communicated  to  me  \jj 
Mr.  Coy  of  the  California  Histoiksl 
Survey.  It  waa  not  Until  Decomba. 
1S48.  that  local  and  territorial  BOTCn- 
menta  were  organised  on  the  Ameri- 
can syat«ai. 
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and  criminal  affairs,  arrange  the  marital  disputes  of  husband 
and  wife,  and  arbitrate  land  difficulties  of  neighboring  ranch- 
men —  for  his  jurisdiction  extended  for  some  miles  inland. 
Unfortunately  not  all  the  alcaldes  were  as  forceful  and  wise 
as  Colton,  and  as  Americans  became  moire  numerous,  a 
reversion  to  methods  more  closely  appealing  to  American 
ideas  was  necessary.  Colton,  himself,  established  jury 
trial,  having  an  equal  number  of  Americans  and  Califomians 
on  the  jury.  But  any  such  expedients  were  necessarily 
nothing  more  than  paUiatives.  Immediately  after  the 
American  occupation,  San  Francisco,  which  at  the  time 
comprised  only  a  few  stores  and  houses,  rose  into  importance 
as  the  best  place  of  distribution  of  goods  from  sea-going 
vessels  to  the  American  settlements  around  the  bay  and  on 
the  rivers  leading  into  it.  There  the  difficulties  of  adminis- 
tration were  most  keenly  felt.  Affairs  were  in  some  such 
train  as  this  when  J.  W.  Marshall  picked  up  some  bits  ol  gold 
in  the  miU-race  of  the  saw-mill  that  he  was  constructing  at 
Coloma  about  thirty  miles  from  the  fort  of  Colonel  Sutter, 
his  employer. 

Colonel  Stephen  W.  Kearny's  ride  from  Independence, 
Missouri,  to  Monterey,  CaUfomia,  is  one  of  the  half-dozen 
most  extraordinary  episodes  of  the  Mexican  War.  At  the 
outset,  the  government  had  recognized  the  necessity  of 
securing  the  southern  overland  route  to  CaUfomia,  and  that 
meant  the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  and  possibly  of  Chihua^ 
hua,  the  next  Mexican  state  to  the  southward.  Kearny 
was  detailed  for  this  service  with .  some  three  hundred 
dragoons,  a  Missouri  volunteer  regiment,  and  other  troops 
including  the  Mormon  BattaUon.  He  acted  with  astonishing 
vigor,  and  the  people  of  the  trans-Mississippi  settlements 
seconded  him  most  remarkably.  He  set  out  from  Inde- 
pendence, a  few  miles  from  the  modem  Kansas  City  in 
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Missouri,  and  proceeded  along  the  Santa  F£  trail.  After  a 
painful  beginning,  the  foot  soldiera  acquired  powers  of 
marching  superior  to  those  of  the  horsemen  and,  indeed, 
led  the  adyance.  Going  for  hundreds  of  miles  through  an 
uninhabited  country  and  across  large  waterless  spaces,  it 
was  necessary  to  carry  provisions  and  sometimes  water 
in  a  transport  train.  Everything  was  admirably  managed 
and  the  command  gained  the  vicinity  of  Santa  Fd  after  great 
hardships,  but  without  opposition.  The  people  at  that  place 
had  long  been  engaged  in  more  or  less  illicit  traffic  with  the 
Americans  from  St.  Louis,  and  they  also  had  been  as  thor- 
oughly misgoverned  by  the  representatives  of  Mexican 
pohticians  as  any  people  in  that  Republic.  The  governor 
issued  proclamations  and  informed  his  superiors  at  Mexico 
City  that  he  was  making  every  preparation  for  a  glorious 
defence;  but  when  Kearny  actually  arrived  within  com- 
municating distance,  he  departed  secretly  for  the  South. 
The  people  welcomed  the  conquerors,  who  in  turn,  it  must  be 
said,  in  some  cases  behaved  very  badly.  Later  in  the  year, 
Colonel  Doniphan,  with  a  body  of  exceedingly  irregular 
but  hardy  pioneers,  left  Santa  F6.  On  one  of  the  last  days 
of  December,  1846,  Doniphan  and  his  men  entered  El  Paso, 
practically  without  resistance.  After  a  respite,  they  again 
took  up  the  march  and  rode  southward  over  mountains  and 
across  deserts  to  the  city  of  Chihuahua.  As  they  approached 
that  place,  they  met  sterner  resistance,  but  their  movemotts 
were  so  rapid  and  so  unusual  that  the  defenders  fled  into 
the  town  and  for  the  most  part  surrendered  at  discrctitm, 
March  1,  1847.  Before  long  it  appeared  that  the  militaiy 
and  territorial  importance  of  Chihuahua  had  been  mis- 
judged. Doniphan,  therefore,  again  took  up  the  line  of 
march  and  after. more  hardships  and  perils,  joined  Taylor's 
forces  at  Saltillo  in  the  following  May.    Probably,  no  betto' 
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example  of  the  evil  effects  of  the  combination  of  a  soft  climate 
and  continuing  mlsgovemment  can  be  found  in  our  annals 
than  the  sUght  resiatance  offered  to  Kearny  and  Doniphan. 
The  narrative  left  General  Taylor  with  his  small  but  eflfec- 
tive  fighting  force  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bio  Grande  after  the 
successful  encounters  at  Palo  Alto  and  the  Resaca  in  May, 
1S46.  He  occupied  Matamoros  on  the  Mexican  side  of  the 
Hio  Grande  without  much  trouble,  and  then  month  after 
month  through  the  summer  remained  practically  stationary. 
Taylor  had  a  totally  inadequate  force  to  hold  any  large 
extent  of  country  and  at  the  same  time  encounter  hostile 
annies  in  the  field.  He  asked  for  more  soldiers  and  was 
given  volunteers  commanded  by  politicians.  President 
Polk  seems  to  have  thought  that  it  was  only  necessary  to 
clothe  a  man  more  or  less  completely  in  uniform,  give  him  a 
musket,  and  he  would  do  the  rest.  Polk  even  said  on  one 
occasion  that  officers  were  not  necessary.  It  may  be  that 
had  the  soldiers  gone  forward,  they  would  have  found  the 
Mexicans  in  quite  as  moblike  condition  as  themselves  and 
have  settled  the  matter  in  a  few  months.  As  it  was,  what 
with  the  summer  heats,  lack  of  transportation  and  supplies, 
this  was  impossible;  the  forces  of  nature  as  well  as  man 
had  to  be  reckoned  with.  Moreover,  Taylor  had  the  prej- 
udices of  a  trained  soldier.  Few  men  have  shown  more 
courage  than  he,  but  he  hesitated  to  advance  into  a  very 
difficult  country,  poorly  supplied  with  food,  and  often  over- 
supplied  with  water,  without  having  provisions  and  muni- 
tions with  him  or  a  line  of  communication  with  stores  of 
food  and  supplies  of  all  kinds.  At  length,  having  received 
some  of  the  essentials  of  warfare,  Taylor  advanced  up  the 
river  and  then  to  Monterey  on  the  edge  of  the  Sierra  Madre 
mountains  in  the  Mexican  State  of  Nuevo  Leon.  Moo- 
ter^ was  naturally  a  good  military  position;  it  had  beea 
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fortified  by  the  Mexicans  and  was  strongly  garrisooed. 
Taylor  had  with  him  very  little  si^e  apparatus  and  his 
troops  had  not  acquired  that  military  cohesion  t^t  comes 
only  with  long  drilling  or  arduous  campaigning.  He 
attacked  the  town  from  two  opposite  sides  at  once.  The 
courage  shown  by  the  American  soldiers  was  admirable  and 
the  skill  and  tenacity  of  their  officers  remarkable,  but  there 
was  lack  of  correlation  between  the  two  attacks,  and  be- 
tween the  units  of  each  attacking  force.  It  woiild  seem  th&l 
such  misadventures  are  almost  inevitable  in  the  be^nnioc 
of  campaigns,  and  we  must  always  remember  the  cu- 
cumstances  of  the  days  before  telegraph,  telephone,  wireles, 
and  air-craft,  when  the  horseback  rider  was  almost  the 
sole  instrument  of  communication  between  parts  of  armies 
in  the  field.  As  it  was  the  Americans  penetrated  into  the 
town  and  placed  it  in  so  great  jeopardy  that  the  Mexicui 
commander  asked  for  a  truce.'  After  some  parleying,  it  vas 
arranged  that  the  Mexicans  should  retire  without  girinf 
their  paroles  and  that  hostilities  should  be  suspended  foi 
eight  weeks  or  until  the  instructions  of  the  respective 
governments  could  be  received.  It  was  a  long  way  from 
Monterey  to  Washington  and  no  orders  for  a  resumption  of 
hostilities  could  be  received  imtil  Taylor  got  his  men  into 
fighting  trim  again.  The  President  was  indignant  at  Tay- 
lor's weakness  and  directed  him  to  put  an  end  to  the  armis- 
tice and  renew  hostilities.  Now,  opinion  seems  to  be  th*l 
Taylor  was  amply  justified  by  the  condition  of  his  troops  and 
of  his  supplies  in  giving  the  terms  that  he  did. 

Meantime,  General  John  E.  Wool,  another  veteran  officer 

'Tha  Monterey  eampMcn  ia  quite  Imt  (chs.  iv-i).  OenenI  O.  O.  Honri 
"uUy  treBted  in  The  Ufi  and  LetUrt  of  in  hi*  Oencrol  rorfor  (cbs.  iS-nr)  pw 
Vtorge  OorOon  Meade  (New  York,  an  exodlent  ueomit  of  thia  DWt  iJ  Hf 
W13),  i.  106-160,  and  in  John  R. 
Kenly'B  Uemoirt  of  a  Man/land  Vohin- 
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of  the  regular  army,  but  not  a  Whig,  had  been  put  in  com- 
mand of  volunteer  regiments  assembling  at  San  Antonio  in 
the  central  part  of  the  settled  region  of  Texas.  From  there 
he  was  to  advance  to  Chihuahua,  appar^itly  either  to  co- 
operate with  Doniphan  or  to  rescue  him.  Wool  found  his 
task  rather  confusing,  but  in  time  he  crossed  the  Rio  Grande 
and  advanced  to  Monclova,  reaching  that  place  on  October 
29, 1846.  While  there  he  received  orders  to  join  Taylor,  and 
by  the  end  of  November  he  was  within  reach  of  the  main 
army.  In  the  interval,  Tampico,  an  important  seaport  about 
midway  between  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  and  Vera  Cruz, 
had  been  occupied  by  American  naval  forces.  At  the  end 
of  1846,  Boldiers  and  sailors  of  the  United  States  were  in  pos- 
session of  the  most  important  places  in  northern  Mexico 
from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  but 
the  recognition  of  Americaa  possession  of  this  vast  region 
or  of  any  part  of  it  by  the  government  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public seemed  to  be  as  far  off  as  it  ever  had  been. 
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NOTES 
I.  Cillfornia  BibUogrtphT-  —  In  the  Bancroft  libruy  at  Berkdey, 
California,  there  ia  a  mass  of  material  on  the  eariy  histmy  of  that 
State,  but  the  matter  relating  to  the  American  occupatioa  is  dis- 
appointing. The  manustripts  of  Thomas  O.  Laridn,  compnsing  his 
account-books,  and  letter-books,  are  interesting.  Most  <rf  the  otha 
material  consists  of  reminiscences  of  pioneers  written  thir^  yean 
and  more  after  the  event.  The  volumes  on  the  hiatixy  of  Califonua 
in  the  "  Bancroft  History  vt  the  Pacific  States  "  appear  to  have  been 
written  by  Henry  L.  Oak,'  Mr.  Bancroft's  first  assistant,  and  to  haw 
been  printed  substantially  as  written  by  him.  The  quotatiotis  in 
these  volumes  are  very  accurate,  so  far  as  they  have  been  compared 
with  t^  original  manusmpts ;  but  Mr.  Oak,  while  painstakmg  and 
diligent,  did  not  differentiate  between  matter  written  at  the  tune  and 
the  recollections  of  old  men.  It  is  impossible  to  disentangle  tbem  in 
the  notes  or  bibliographies  of  his  volumes.  Furthermore,  as  be  was 
required  to  turn  out  ten  pages  of  completed  manuscript  per  Sent, 
there  was  much  haste  and  imperfect  correlation.  Otherwise,  thee 
volumes  stand  as  a  monument  to  their  author. 

Josiah  Royce's  California  in  the  "  American  C<Hnmonwe8ltfa " 
series  is  devoted  mainly  to  the  period  of  the  conquest.  Professor 
Royce  was  bom  in  California  and  grew  up  there.  While  proceediD; 
with  hi3  work,  he  became  intensely  interested  in  the  Fremont  episodt 
and  spent  much  time  and  thought  in  trying  to  unravel  it.  'Bx  had 
access  to  the  papers  in  the  Bancroft  Collection  so  far  as  they  weR 
then  arranged,  and  Mr.  Oak,  who  was  then  engaged  in  the  wntiiig  of 
the  volumes,  gave  him  much  assistance.  There  is  no  better  state- 
ment of  the  case  against  Fr^ont  than  Royce's  volume.  T.  H. 
Hittell's  History  of  California  in  four  volumes  presents  all  the  im- 
portant facts,  so  far  as  they  were  known  in  1885 ;  but  the  book  if 
sparsely  supplied  with  citatioos.  The  nineteenth  volume  (new 
series)  of  The  Century  Magaame  contains  a  remarkable  snies  of 
articles  on  California.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  Guadalupe 
Vallejo's  "  Ranch  and  Mission  Days  in  Alta  California,"  J<dm  Bid- 
well's  "  First  Emigrant  IVain,"  and  Josiah  Royce's  "  Montgcmciy 
and  Fremont."  * 

<8m    Henry    L.    Oftk*!    "Ulswv  'J.    M.    Cutta'a   Coi^ueal   i^  C^ 

Induttriu"    in    •    Nfm    UgM    (Ban      fontia  and  Ntv  lltsrieo  (pidlMldptsL 
FranciMo,  1883,  pp.  43,  81).  1847]    omUins  a  lood   conlenpani7 
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Hie  biblit^^phy  of  California  and  the  Nortfawest  Coast  is  ex- 
tensive, as  may  be  gathered  by  looking  over  the  list  of  books  prefixed 
to  the  volumes  in  the  "  Bancroft  History."  In  1914,  R.  E.  Cowan 
pul^ished  A  Bibliograpky  of  the  History  of  California  and  the  Paafie 
Wat,  1610-1906.  This  includes  "  about  1000  titles."  A  list  that 
will  satisfy  most  students  is  in  "  Appendix  5  "  to  Kelsey's  article  in 
the  PiiUicaiione  of  the  Academy  of  Pacific  Coast  History,  i. 

Mofit  of  the  important  documents  relating  to  the  Mexican  War  in 
its  wideat  aspect  were  printed  in  Howe  Document,  No.  60, 30th  Cong., 
l9t  Seas.,  and  in  Howe  Document,  No.  17, 31st  Cong.,  1st  Sess.  Other 
material  may  be  found  by  consulting  the  index  to  the  Exemiite 
Document*  of  this  session  that  is  printed  therewith.  Citations  to  other 
c^cial  volumes  are  given  in  the  preceding  foot-notes  of  this  chapter. 
A  great  deal  of  information  can  be  gathered  from  the  pages  of  evi- 
dence taken  in  the  innumerable  lawsuits  over  lands  that  occupied  the 
Califtmiia  courts  for  many  years,  —  as  tboae  connected  with  the 
names  of  Jo8^  Y.  Limantour,  the  New  Almaden  Mine,  and  the  opinions 
of  Judge  Hoffman  in  the  Larkin  cases. 

n.  The  Ketmj-Doniphan  ExpflditionB.  —  These  have  attracted 
great  attention,  partly  by  reason  of  their  intrinsic  importance,  but 
more  especially,  peihaps,  because  of  the  adventures  and  the  hard- 
ships encountered.  Probably  the  best  account  ot  the  march  from 
Missouri  to  San  Diego  is  W.  H.  Emory's  Note*  of  a  MilHary 
Reanmoiaeance}  Most  of  the  documents  are  printed  in  oonnectioD 
with  the  President's  Message  of  December  22, 1846  ( Home  Document, 
No.  19, 29th Con.,  2nd  Sess.,  pp.  1-73,  and  in  iind., No.  60, 30th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  pp.  149-229).  R..  S.  Elliott  participated  in  the  Chihuahua 
end  of  the  campaign  and  wrote  most  entertainingly  of  it  in  his  N<^ea 
taken  in  Sixty  Yean,  pp.  217-255.  Other  accounts  by  participants 
were  written  by  John  T.  Hughes  of  the  First  Missouri  Cavaby* 

acocnuit,  Abundimtly  donuncntad.   What  184S.     The  first  two  &re  almost  iden- 

J    fSaw    in    Caiifomia  .  .  .  bv    Edwin  tioal,    but   the   eecond   of   them   con- 

Brtiant,   late   Akaidt   of   3t.   Franciico  toiiiB  Bome  Bupplementory  reports. 
(New     York.     1848.     ohs.    zziii-xzii)  ■  DonijAan'i    Expedition;     contat». 

oontaiiu)    an    exoellent    uid    seneially  ing  An  Account  of  the  Cotupieit  of  New 

contmuporaoeoui  aooount  of  the  ood-  Mtxieo.    This    was    first    printed    in 

quest.  1847  at  Cincinnati  and  -was  reprinted 

I  This     exists     in      three      forms:  with  a  map  at  the  same  place  in  1848, 

Senate  Dcevment,  No.  7,  30th  Cong.,  and  it  forms  the  basis  of  W.  E.  Con< 

let    Bess.;     Extevtiie   Document,    No.  nelley's    Doniphan'a    Brpeditton    (To. 

41,    30th    Cong.,    1st   Sou.;     and   !»■  pek&,  Kansas,  1907). 
published  tor  the  trade  by  Harpers  in 
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and  by  F.  S.  Edwuds,  "  A  Volunteer."  *  llw  former  hu  Mme  r- 
markable  pictures  that  have  been  reprodaoed  again  and  again  and 
the  latter  is  provided  with  a  really  usaUe  map.  R.  E.  Twitcbeil 
sets  out  at  length  the  facts  concerning  the  first  part  of  the  expedidoi 
in  his  Hutorjf  oj  the  Miiiiary  Occwpatum  of  ike  Territory  of  New  Maia 
(Denver,  1909). 

D.  Tyler's  Coneiee  Bulory  of  tie  Mormon  BattcUion  and  B.  E 
Robert's  Mormon  BMdion,  Ifi  .  .  .  AckieveTaenti  (Salt  Lake  Citr, 
1919)  bring  together  the  leading  incidents  of  this  famous  nunJL 
The  "  Report  of  Lieut.  Orf.  P.  St  George  Cooke  (Commander  of  the 
BattaUon)  of  lus  March  trom  Santa  F^,  New  Mexico,  to  San  Viego, 
Uj^r  Califonua  "  is  sometimes  [ointed  in  connection  with  EnKny'i 
Notet.  Id  Aprii,  1907,  the  Tempe  Normal  Student,  published  it 
Tempe,  Aiisona,  printed  the  "  Journal "  kept  by  Captain  Henry 
Standage  of  the  Battalion  during  the  march.  This  givte  an  exceOent 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  achievements  <^  this  part  of  the  expeditiaiL 
For  other  books  on  the  Kearny-Doniphan  expeditions,  see  the  liri 
prefixed  to  H.  H.  Banovft's  Arizona  and  Neva  Mexito, 

>  A  CnmOHPii  te  Jfsm  MntBo  wiA  Cobmd  DompAom  (Pbnadriphim,  IS<T). 
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CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  CAMPAIGN  FOR  MEXICO  CTIT 

Br  October,  1846,  the  occupation  of  California,  the 
seizure- of  Santa  F6,  and  the  armistice  following  the  capture 
of  Monterey  were  all  known  at  Washin^on.  The  question 
at  once  arose  as  to  the  future.  All  clearly  available  territory 
for  American  colonization  was  occupied,  but  the  Mexicans 
would  not  recognize  the  hopelessness  of  the  situation  and 
confirm  these  territories  and  Texas  to  the  United  States. 
More  coercion  was  clearly  necessary  to  "conquer  a  peace," 
and  the  sole  question  was  how  that  coercion  could  best 
be  applied.  Taylor  suggested  that  the  capture  of  Mexico 
City  would  be  necessary  and  that  this  could  be  best  accom- 
plished by  the  way  of  Vera  Cruz.  The  road  south  from 
Saltillo  through  San  Luis  Potorf  was  long  and  for  the 
first  part  of  the  way  devoid  of  suppUes ;  for  long  distances 
it  lacked  even  water.  Moreover,  so  extended  a  line  of  com- 
mumcation  would  mean  the  utilization  of  large  numbers  of 
soldiers  for  guard  post  duties.  This  line  might  be  shortened 
by  using  Tampico  as  a  base;  but  there  were  several  good 
objections  to  that  route  also.  Before  Taylor's  letter  reached 
Washington,  Winfield  Scott,  the  conmianding  general  of 
the  army,  drew  up  a  memorial  as  to  the  future  operations 
and  presented  it  to  Marcy,  the  Secretary  of  War.  Scott 
thought  that  Vera  Cruz  should  be  occupied.  Probably  that 
would  bring  the  Mexicans  to  terms,  as  it  would  mean  the 
practical  isolation  of  ihe  Republic.  If  the  Mexicans  did 
687 
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not  submit,  then  an  advance  on  M^co  City  shoiild  at  once 
be  undertaken.  Although  Taylor  gained  the  presideniy, 
Scott  was  really  the  outstanding  figure  of  the  war.'  In  the 
War  of  1812,  while  still  under  thirty,  he  had  won  renown  at 
Lundy's  Lane  and  Chippewa.  He  and  Taylor  were  botii 
Virginians  by  birth,  but  there  all  resemblance  between  them 
ceases,  except  that  both  were  good  soldiers  and  botii  were 
Whigs.  Scott  was  a  man  of  education  and  was  a  masta 
figure  wherever  he  happened  to  be.  He  was  widely  read  in 
military  lore  and  had  travelled  extensively.  He  had  lived 
long  in  Washington  and  distrusted  politicians  of  the  Demo- 
cratic faith.  In  the  dearth  of  Democratic  generals,  Polk 
had  naturally  turned  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  army. 
When  the  two  came  together,  the  President  estimated  Scott 
as  a  man  of  scientific  mind,  rather  than  a  practical  soldia. 
In  1846,  Scott  wrote  three  letters  that  worked  injury  to  him 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  one  of  them  he  informed  s 
Senator  that  he  would  make  no  suggestions  as  to  officers,  for 
they  were  certain  to  be  disregarded  by  the  administratJUL 
The  second  letter  was  directed  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  In 
it  he  declared  that  unless  he  could  have  the  cordial  support 
of  the  administration  he  would  prefer  to  have  the  conamaod 
given  to  some  one  else,  as  "  a  fire  upon  my  rear  from  Washing- 
ton," of  all  things,  was  the  most  perilous.  Marcy  carried 
the  letters  to  the  President,  who  promptly  withdrew  his  offer 
of  active  employment.*  The  news  of  this  rebuff  came  to 
Scott  as  he  was  taking  "  a  hasty  plate  of  soup,"  to  use  his  own 
words.  The  publication  of  these  phrases  caught  the  people's 
eye.  Scott  behaved  very  well  under  the  provocation,  keeping 
his  mouth  shut  and  his  pen  still.     In  the  autumn,  the  Whigs 

■Soott  wrote  hU  Metni><n  in  1863.  pilations.     Tha    bert  tits    at   Soott  b 

The  book  WM  published  at  New  York  th&t    by    Marciu    J.    Wrigbt    in    df 

Id  1804  (2  toIs.)  ftod  at  once  achieved  Great  Commanden  eerie*. 

populariO'.    It  ia  inlerertiDg.  but  hae  '       ■Polk'tI>H>rv.i.413,420,MidSHia'* 

■11   Ute   Meeta  of   renujuMeiLt   cam-  War  viA  Maileo,  i,  IH,  477. 
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began  to  talk  of  nominating  Taylor  for  the  presidency. 
This,  with  Folk's  dislike  of  the  armistice  after  Monterey, 
turned  the  attention  of  the  adminiBtration  back  to  Scott, 
and  the  thought  of  diangiug  the  commanding  general  in 
the  field  was  further  strengthened  by  some  plain  writing  by 
Taylor  as  to  the  insufficiency  of  the  means  given  him  to  do 
the  work  he  was  ordered  to  do.  The  President  sent  for 
Scott  and  there  was  an  affecting  scene  in  the  course  of  which 
the  General  wept,  —  according  to  Polk.  In  November, 
1846j  Scott  presented  two  memoranda  as  to  the  disposal  of 
troops  and  a  plan  of  operations  for  the  coming  year  that 
gave  the  needed  impulse  to  the  administration. 

Meantime  the  President  had  an  interesting  conversation 
with  Senator  Benton  of  Miseouri,  who  suggested  that  the 
Vera  Cruz-Mexico  City  campaign  would  be  decisive  of  the 
war.  Senator  Benton  stated  that  he  would  like  to  be  placed 
in  command  of  all  the  armies  in  the  field.  Polk  offered  to 
appoint  him  a  major  general ; '  but,  as  this  would  make  him 
inferior  to  Scott  and  Taylor,  a  plan  was  hit  upon  to  resurrect 
the  grade  of  lieutenant-general.  The  President  could  then 
appoint  Benton  to  this  place  and  thus  give  him  command 
over  Scott  and  Taylor.  Congress  rejected  this  scheme ;  but 
when  Scott  in  Mexico  learned  of  it,  his  indignation  knew  few 
bounds,  and  he  must  have  recurred  to  his  statement  as  to 
the  dangers  of  a  "fire"  in  the  rear.  Scott's  position  and  the 
President's  and  that  of  the  Seoretaiy  of  War  were  all  natural 
enough.  We  were  a  peace-loving  people  with  an  ingrained 
dislike  of  regular  soldiers  and  an  utter  ignorance  of  what  war 
property  conducted  really  meant.  Scott  asked  for  more  than 
twenty  thousand  men,  abundant  supplies  of  food  and  muni- 
tions, and  also  for  things  essential  to  getting  an  army  on 


'  Polk'a  Diary,  u.  221  and  fol.,  naiiic  index,  and  Bmith'a  War  taith  Mexico,  il,  75, 
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shore  in  front  of  Vera  Cruz.  These  numbers  could  not  be 
supplied  except  by  raising  new  regiments  and  stripping 
Taylor  of  his  best  soldiers.  There  seems  to  have  been  no 
objection  on  the  part  of  the  government  to  taking  men  away 
from  Taylor.  When  that  general  found  himself  actually 
second  in  command  in  the  field  and  relegated  to  a  distinctly 
subordinate  position,  he  felt  aggrieved  and  stated  his  griev- 
ances to  Scott, '  who  answered  him  moat  kindly,  but  insisted 
on  having  the  men.  There  was  nothing  approaching  & 
general  staff  in  those  days,  and  the  burden  placed  upon  the 
commissaries  and  quartermasters  at  Washington  was  too 
great  for  them.  There  was  also  a  good  deal  of  ignorance 
on  the  part  of  many  officers,  who  shoidd  have  known  bettw, 
as  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  as  to  the  best  method 
of  going  to  work.  When  Scott  finally  set  out  from  the 
capital,  he  was  given  instructions  which  practically  placed 
all  responsibility  upon  him.'  Becognizing  the  great  danger 
from  disease  at  yellow  fever-cursed  Vera  Cruz,  Scott  was 
anxious  to  begin  his  campaign  in  time  to  capture  that  city 
and  gain  the  high  lands  of  the  interior  before  "yellow  Jack" 
.  made  bis  annual  appearance.  Delays  and  insubordinations 
on  the  part  of  political  officers  who  felt  sure  of  support  at 
Washington  tried  Scott  severely,  but  he  proceeded  with  a 
courage  and  vigor  that  have  seldom  been  equalled  and  aJmoet 
never  surpassed.  Instead  of  the  twenty  thousand  men  that 
he  desired,  he  never  had  more  than  ten  thousand  eCfectivce 
at  any  one  time  during  the  campaign.  Moreover,  he  waa 
forced  for  months  to  live  off  the  country  and  to  fig^t  battles 
in  great  measure  with  ammunition  captured  from  the  enemy. 

■LeUcri   qf  ZocAorv   TaUlor   (Bizby  eriticum  of  thia  kttitndB  in  '^MitMt*^ 

CoUmUod).  p.  87-B7.  in  The  BtobUion  of  MvA  «  EjmiM- 

>  The  aoldiera'  dislike  at  Polk  and  fitd   in    Omeral    Granft     niHmy  .  . . 

Many  cornea  out  in  Qnuit'B  Perianal  bp  Stnts  (WMhinctiui.  1800). 
MemoiTM,   i,    11»-122.       A    ttSDcbaiit 
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Vera  Cruz  ia  protected  from  the  Gulf  by  a  series  of  coral 
reefs.  Upon  these  the  Spaniards  had  constructed  a  castle  — 
San  Juan  de  Ullia  —  which  had  been  strengthened  from  time 
to  time  and  very  greatly  improved  since  the  French  attack 
in  1838.  The  naval  men  thought  it  was  out  of  the  question 
to  capture  it  from  the  sea ;  the  alternative  was  to  land  on  the 
beach,  seize  Vera  Cruz,  itself,  and  assail  the  castle  on  the 
harbor  side.  On  March  9,  1847,  the  disembarkation  took 
place  on  the  beach  to  the  southward  of  the  city.  Not  a 
Mexican  was  in  sight  and  the  men  once  ashore  marched  over 
the  sand  hills,  through  the  semi-tropieal  undergrowth  of  the 
low  places,  and  in  an  almost  incredibly  short  time  had  en- 
circled the  town.  Storms,  rain,  and  insects  interfered  with 
the  work,  but  heavy  guns  were  landed,  batteries  were 
erected,  and  fire  opened  upon  the  city.  Eighteen  days 
from  the  time  that  the  first  man  leaped  out  of  the  first  boat 
that  touched  the  beach.  Vera  Cruz  surrendered  and  with  it 
the  castle,  March  27,  1847.^ 

The  feeble  defence  of  Vera  Cruz  by  the  Mexicans  and  the 
lack  of  any  .serious  attempt  to  reUeve  the  pressure  upon  the 
city  by  an  attack  from  the  interior  was  not  what  Scott  bad 
expected  and  is  not  entirely  easy  to  xmderstand.  Santa 
Anna,  after  his  return  from  Havana  —  by  the  grace  of 
President  Polk  —  had  at  first  found  himself  in  a  difficult 
position.  With  his  unexampled  optimism,  political  audacity, 
and  great  organizing  ability,  he  had  speedily  regained  his 
position  and  was  now  again  the  first  man  in  Mexico.  Realiz- 
ing fully  the  character  of  the  coming  blow,  Santa  Anna  had 

>  Tlie  Americaii  loss  in  this  opeM-  An    ArUBery   Officer   in    the   Uexiean 

tion    was    len    than    100    killed    and  War  (New  York,   1911;;    and  in  The 

wounded.    The   Mencan  Iobb   was   so  Mexican  War  Diarj;  of  Qeargt  B-  Me- 

ind«Bnite  that  the  only  thing  to  do  ia  CteUan,    6^73.    The   account   ol   the 

to  rater  to  Smith's  ifenco,  ii,  26-33,341.  work  of  the  dbvuI  batteiy  in  W.  E. 

Interesting  accounta  o(  tliia  part  of  the  Griffia'a  Mallhtie  Calbraith  Ptrty,  oh. 

in    Babert    Anderaon'a  ixiii,  ia  (raphio  and  authentto. 
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two  or  three  modes  of  resistance.  He  might  retire  to  the 
Mexican  plateau  and  fight  the  foe  at  the  mountain  passes ; 
he  might  defend  Vera  Cruz  so  stubbornly  that  its  capture 
would  be  very  costly,  if  not  impossible ;  or  he  might  attack 
and  destroy  isolated  American  forces  in  the  north.  Any 
one  of  these  courses  or  a  combination  of  them  was  open  to 
him.  What  he  did  was  to  levy  a  strong  army,  as  armies 
went  in  those  days,  practically  abandon  Vera  Cruz,  and 
march  to  the  north.  Santa  Anna  holds  a  low  place  in  the 
writings  of  American  historians,  but  this  would  seem  to  be 
somewhat  undeserved.  Stable  political  administration  wu 
impossible  in  the  Mexico  of  that  day,  and  he  treated  Texan 
rebels  precisely  as  he  would  have  treated  rebels  of  his  own 
race.  As  to  the  disaster^at  San  Jacinto,  even  a  Mexican 
president  and  general  is  obliged  to  leave  something  to  his 
subordinates,  and  neither  Texan  nor  Mexican  would  have 
been  justified  in  counting  upon  the  sudden  and  violent 
return  to  the  offensive  on  the  part  of  Sam  Houston  and  the 
men  with  him.  Santa  Anna  had  a  few  good  officers  and 
he  had  a  few  good  soldiers,  but  the  great  mass  of  the  human 
material  that  he  had  to  work  with  was  helplessly  inefficient 
and  hopelessly  corrupt.  Making  what  preparations  he 
could,  he  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  large  body  of  troope  to 
San  Luis  Fotosf.  There  he  vaa  about  midway  between 
Taylor  at  Saltillo  and  Vera  Cruz,  where  Scott  mi^t  be 
expected  at  some  time  in  the  future.  It  is  perfectly  poss3>le 
that  Santa  Anna,  having  given  all  the  orders  he  could  and 
all  the  money  that  he  could  for  the  defence  of  Vera  Cnu, 
intended  to  himself  march  #ith  his  men  to  the  relief  of  that 
place  whenever  It  should  be  strongly  attacked.  Of  course, 
a  general  shoxild  anticipate  every  po^ble  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  enemy,  and  Santa  Anna  should  have  realised 
that  Scott  would  waste  no  time  in  fruitless  and  costly  assaults 
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on  San  Juan  de  Ullia ;  but  every  one  before  him  had  done 
exactly  that  thing.  In  reaUty,  whatever  were  Santa  Anna's 
plans,  his  hands  were  forced  by  an  attack  upon  him  by  his 
political  enemies  which  practically  compelled  him  to  put  an 
end  to  preparings  at  San  Luis  and  strike  the  enemy.  The 
only  enemy  that  could  be  struck  at  that  moment  was 
Taylor ;  and  so  with  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  men  Santa 
Anna  took  the  northward  road  from  San  Luis  PotosI  for 
Buena  Vista,  Saltillo,  and  Monterey. 

The  expectation  at  Washington  had  been  that  Taylor 
would  withdraw  from  his  advanced  positions  and  retire  to 
Monterey.  Instead,  he  held  on  at  SaltiUo,  and  kept  his 
main  forces  to  the  southward  of  that  place  even' as  far  as  the 
northward  edge  of  a  waterlesa  tract,  at  Agua  Nueva. ' 
There  seems  to  have  been  great  remissness  in  reconnoitering 
and  guarding  posts  and  camps.  The  Mexicans  captured 
two  parties  of  Americans  and  almost  seized  a  supply  depot 
before  it  could  be  destroyed.  Taylor  and  his  generals  and 
his  soldiers  appear  to  have  thought  the  Mexicans'  power 
for  the  offensive  had  been  destroyed  and  that  whatever 
bodies  of  men  might  be  reported  from  various  directions  were 
predatory  bands.  At  length  it  became  certain  that  there 
-was  a  strong  force  of  the  enemy  advancing  from  the  south. 
Taylor  at  the  moment  was  at  Saltillo,  and  General  Wool 
posted  the  soldiers  to  good  advantage  where  one  defender 
equalled  three  or  four  assailants  owing  to  the  narrowness  of 
any  possible  front  of  attack.  The  scene  of  combat  was 
peculiar.*    It  was  in  a  valley  about  two  miles  wide  at  the 

'The   documenti   relatins   to   Tay-  wticle  on  Buenn  Vuta  in  Faptn  of 

tor's    1847    cunpaigD    are    printed    in  the    Mdtaru    Hittorical    Sodetv,    xiii, 

fiouM  Document,  No.  00,  30th  Cong.,  543-568.    Frmncis   Baylies's    Narratna 

1st    Sees.,     pp.     1092~12I5,    and    in  qf  Major  Oeaerai  WooVa  Compotirn  in 

fienofc  DocwntnU   No.   1,  300)  Cong.,  Mexico  (Albtmy,   1861}  ie  an  intereat- 

iBt  8««.,  pp.  97  and  fol.  ing   contemporaneotu   aoeount   of   the 

■  Smith's  If  or  with  Mexico,  i,  «&.  XX.  Monclora  campaign  and  the  battla  o( 

Oenaral  W.  B.  Franklin  baa  a  meoiDet  Booka  Viata.     Tfae  aocount  of  BmiM 
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ranch  of  Buena  ViBta.  The  road  followed  the  bottom  of  the 
valley  beside  a  small  stream.  At  right  angles  to  this  little 
vall^  and  the  road  were  ten  or  a  dozen  ravines  on  one  side 
and  a  series  of  gullies  on  the  other.  The  only  practicable 
way  up  and  down  the  vaUey  for  horses  and  cannon  was  by  the 
road  or  by  the  foot  hills  at  the  head  of  the  ravines  and 
gullies.  Wool  placed  a  battery  at  the  narrowest  point 
between  the  ravines  and  gullies,  at  a  place  called  La  Angos- 
tura. In  the  early  afternoon  of  February  22,  1847,  the 
Mexicans,  having  made  a  forced  march  almost  without  food 
and  water,  attacked  along  the  road  and  were  at  once  brou^t 
to  a  stop  by  cannon  fire.  The  remainder  of  that  day  and  a& 
of  the  next,  they  essayed  to  turn  one  flank  or  the  other  of  the 
American  army  by  moving  around  the  heads  of  the  ravines 
and  gullira.  They  succeeded  in  gaining  positions  on  the 
slopes  that  made  the  American  defence  very  doubtful.  It 
was  when  affairs  seemed  most  critical  that  Taylor,  taking  an 
advanced  position  on  his  white  horse,  sat  there  immovable, 
literally  turning  defeat  into  victory.  Regiments  that  had 
given  way  returned  to  the  battlefield  and  every  one  fought 
with  greater  vigor.  At  one  time  the  Mexicans  actually 
gained  the  rear  of  the  American  position,  but  the  peculiar 
disposal  of  ravines  and  flat  lands  enabled  the  American 
artillery  to  be  moved  from  one  place  to  another.  When  the 
sun  went  down,  the  Une  had  been  restored.  That  night  was 
a  fearful  one  for  the  Americans.  They  had  little  food, 
no  shelter,  and  disaster  threatened  at  dawn.  The  sentries, 
as  they  paced  their  beats,  watched  the  Mexican  camp- 
fires.     When  the  sun  came  up  oo  the  morning  of  the  24th, 

VM»   in   Oen.    B.    Q.    Franch'a    Tiw  Battle  (d   Buena   Vista"   in   OU  vd 

Wan:     on   Aulatnoamph]/    (NashviUe,  Nev  for  June  and  July,  1871,  ■!»  up-         ' 

1901).pp.73-84,waa  apparently  written  peara  to  repreBeDteomettiinK  more  than 

from  notea ;    it  certainly  ii  dear  at>d  reminiKMice.     Captain  T.  W.  ORwm'i 

intereetlns.      "An    Ensinen    Officer'*  LtOtr  of  March  0.   1847,  d«tad  Afoa 

"      "     "  Mexico     and     the  Nuera,  is  sraphie.  I 
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astonished,  thejr  saw  the  backs  of  the  retiring  Mexican  rear 
guard.'  The  preceding  nightfall,  Santa  Anna  had  givra 
the  order  for  retreat,  as  further  attacks  seemed  hopeless. 
Leaving  a  guard  to  keep  up  the  fires,  the  Mexican  army  had 
moved  away  and,  by  dawn,  the  advance  had  reached  Agua 
Nueva.  There  some  food  was  found.  After  a  day  or  two, 
the  retreat  was  taken  up  again.  Every  mile  of  the  way 
across  the  waterless  desert  to  San  Luis  Fotosi,  the  m^i  fdl 
out  by  the  tens  and  hundreds.  Of  the  fifteen  to  twenty 
thousand  men  that  Santa  Anna  had  with  him  before  he  set 
out  for  the  North,  he  was  able  to  place  in  the  campaign  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital  only  five  or  six  thousand.  Nevei^ 
theless,  having  captured  three  American  guns  and  a  stand- 
ard, he  annotmced  himself  the  victor  and  was  hailed  as  such 
by  his  countrymen. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  most  heartrending  lessons 
that  one  draws  from  a  study  of  the  Mexican  War  is  the  fierce 
and  mutual  disttust  of  regulars  and  volunteers  for  one 
another.'  This  is  a  good  place  to  examine  the  whole  ques- 
tion because  the  battle  of  Buena  Vista  was  won  by  volunteers, 
there  not  being  more  than  six  hundred  soldiers  of  the  regular 
army   en   the   field.     The   administration   at   Waahington 

■  The  numben  btb  nnuBually  vBsua.  *  The  best  wty  to  comprtlwod  ttii 

It  would  aeem  that  Taylor  bad  less  than  feeling   ia    to   read   conaideTable    par- 

6000   tnwpe  on   the   battlD-Seld,   fint  tions  in  tlie  dlsiie*  and  menraira  ti  the 

and    laat,    and    lost    ST3    killed    aod  tegiular  luid  volunteer  offio^s,  aa  J.  B. 

wounded,   betddea   IGOO   or   1800   wbo  Kenly's     Memoin     qf     a      Marj^laat 

"quit   tb«   field."     Smjth'i   lltxieo,   i,  VcivnUtr;    1.  J.  Oowtuidel'*  Kaitt  it 

374,  390,  and  961.  Ou  Jfcxicon   War;    and   Lntbc*  Gid- 

Of  Santa  Anna's   15,000  or   16.000  dinga'a   Skelehtt   <if  Iht   Campaigit  >■ 

men  wbo  left  Sao  LuU  Potoof  for  the  Iforthem    Mexico    of    the    vDhmteen: 

north,  it  ia  unknown  how  many  i«aabed  the  Diarv  of  MeCtrilan  aad  LtUen  el 

the   actual   battle-field.     Smith   (ibid.,  Meade.    George    A.    MeCaH'a    LOIttt 

i,  397)  thinks  that  not  lees  than  1800  fi-om  the  Frontien.  and  W.  8.  Hmy'i 

MexicanB    were    killed    and    wounded  Camjuoffn   SkebAa    of    the     repilai*. 

at  the  battle  and  Santa  Anna  reported  To  these  may  well  be  added  RmhKl 

more  than  4000  "had  left  him  during  BemmeB*!   Serriee    Ajloot    and    AmLk* 

the   battle";    and   probably   (ibid.,   i,  Aiiriav  til*  Mexiean  W^. 
399)   "not  leea  than  3000  men"  were 
loat  on  tha  road  back  to  San  Iioia. 
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seems  to  have  had  the  idea  that  the  only  thing  necessary  to 
be  done  waa  to  raise  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  officers  and 
men,  and  send  them  to  the  front.^  The  diaries  of  many  of- 
ficers of  the  regular  army  who  later  gained  distinction  in  the 
War  for  Southern  Independence  contain  passage  after  pas- 
sage referring  to  the  lack  of  discipline  of  the  volunteers,  to 
their  ignorance  of  mihtary  hygiene,  and  to  their  brutal  treat- 
ment of  the  Mexicans.  Scott,  himself,  stated  that  a  regiment 
of  regulars  within  an  hour  after  pitching  camp  would  be  well 
secured  and  In  order  for  any  night  attack,  and  at  their 
comfortable  supper,  "merry  as  crickets."  The  volimteers, 
on  the  other  hand,  would  eat  their  meat  raw,  lie  down  wet, 
and  leave  their  arms  and  ammunition  exposed  to  rain.  He 
declared  that  "the  want  of  the  touch  of  the  elbow  .  .  .  the 
want  of  the  sure  step  .  .  .  the  want  of  military  confidence 
in  each  other,  and,  above  all,  the  want  of  reciprocal  con- 
fidence between  officers  and  men"  ^  caused  frightful  losses 
in  battle.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  whatever,  that  the  per- 
sistent employment  of  volunteers  in  this  war  occasioned  far 
greater  loss  in  human  lives  and  cost  much  more  in  the  way 
of  money  spent  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  new 
regiments  received  a  few  months'  training  and  been  com- 
manded by  officers  of  the  regular  army,  assisted  by  such  of 

<Co1.  O.  T.  M.  Davis  in  hia  Auto-  H.   Claibonie'*  John   A.   Qmbnitn,   i, 

biof/raphv.  pp.  90  wid  110.  reUtea  tb&t  301-307. 

in  torwardiDg  the  conmiBirion  to  Gen-  *  Bcott     to     Marcy,     January     IS, 

eral   Shields,    aa   Bris&dier-General   o(  1847;     ^inWd   in   Smjth'a    War   with 

Volunteera,  Folk  accompanied  it  with  iStxico,  ii.  612. 

B  etstement  that  tlie  appointment  waa  An  idea  of  the  conditioiu  pievail- 

a   peiflonal  act  and  that  their  official  ing  in  eome  volunteer  regimenta  can  be 

iQladona  would  be  of  "a  itrictly  con-  E^theivd  from  the  evidence  printed  in 

fidentiid   nature."     It  may   be   added  Hmut  Document.  No.  7S,  30th  Cong., 

tliBt   General   Gideon    J.    I^llow   had  let  Seaa.     The  student  will  also  go  to 

been  Polk's  law  partner  and  John  A.  Davis's     Autobiographv,     to     Meade's 

Quitman  a  prominent  MisBisBippi  poli-  LetUri   and   to   the  "Letlen  of    Cap- 

tician.     None  of  the  three  bad  seen  any  tain   E.    Kirby   Smith    to   his   Wife" 

military    service.    The    intriguing    of  published  under  the   title   To  Mmco 

these  BBnemlB  o^inat  one  another  and  wtih  ScoU,     The  first  half  of  the  last 

against    their    commander    was    most  book  relates  to  Taylor's  "         ' 
diBtreeaing.     Bee,   for   ezajnple,   J.    F. 
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the  TolunteerB  as  showed  marked  ability  during  (he  drilling 
period.  Thousands  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  Taylor  inade- 
quately suppUed  with  the  impedimenta  of  war.  They  had 
DO  stretdiers  for  the  wounded  and  no  proper  equipment  of 
medical  supplies.'  On  one  occasion,  a  volunteer  officer 
deployed  his  men  in  such  a  way  as  to  bring  them  directlj 
under  the  enfilading  fire  of  the  enemy.  And  so  one  mi^t 
go  on.  But  the  volunteers  won  the  battle  of  Buena  "Vista 
and  contributed  most  materially  to  the  winning  that  of 
Cerro  Gordo.  Their  losses  from  disease  were  frightful,  and 
it  must  be  said  that  the  ill  conduct  of  some  of  them  toward 
the  native  Mexicans  changed  in  a  measure  the  character 
of  the  conflict,  especially  along  the  Rio  Grande. 

One  reason  why  the  Mexicans  did  not  fear  the  military 
power  of  the  United  States  was  the  fact  that  from  one- 
quarter  to  one-third  of  the  soldiers  of  the  regular  army  were 
aliens  —  Irishmen,  EngUshmen,  Scotsmen,  and  Germans. 
A  similar  condition  of  affairs  prevailed  in  the  navy.*  The 
discipline  was  very  severe  and,  aa  a  rule,  the  soldiers  had  no 
love  for  the  service.  They  enlisted  to  save  themselves  from 
starvation.  Under  these  circumstances,  desertion  was  by  no 
means  uncommon.  Indeed,  the  San  Patricio  battalion  in 
the  Mexican  service  was  composed  of  deserters  from  the 
American  forces.  Many  of  these  were  captured,  at  Ch\iru- 
busco  and  elsewhere  and  were  hanged  or  were  flogged  and 
branded.'  When  all  has  been  said  that  can  be  said  in  thdr 
dispraise,  it  remains  true  that  the  gallantry,  endurance,  and 

'Ou    Auguat    24,     184S,     Oensnl  the    NmTy."    This   is   EiEned    "Hany 

Quitmui    wrote   trom    Cunargo    tJiat  Bluff,"  which  is  auppoaed  to  bsva  b«B 

"the  twd-re-monthB  troope  are  armed  the  pen  naoie  of  Lieut.  M.  F.  Idxazj. 

with  nfuM  mualcete,  tmd  their  knap-  It   waa   dated   "October,    IStO."    8n 

■acka,  oanteeiu,   havetaacka,   and   car-  also  S.   R.   Franklin's  Memoritt  rf  • 

tridge-boiea    are    unfit    for    aarvice."  Rtar-Admirt^,  chs.  i-viii. 
dtubome's  Quifmnn.  i,  242.  '  See  Avtobioorapliv  of   CoL  Q.  T. 

>  See  "Our  Navy,  Extracts  from  The  M.  Dftvis,  203,  205,  283-2211. 
Luekr  Bag,  on  the  Reorgsoiaation  of 
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general  good  faith  of  the  American  volunteers  and  regulars 
in  these  campaigns  were  remarkable  and  worthy  of  remem- 
brance. 

The  employment  of  so  great  a  proportion  of  volunteers 
had  been  due  partly  to  the  supposition  that  they  were  much 
cheaper  than  the  regular  soldiers.  The  armies,  also,  had 
been  poorly  supphed  with  the  necessities  of  warfare  because 
mooey  was  not  plentiful  at  Washington.  Folk's  adminis- 
tration came  at  the  end  of  the  period  of  business  depressions 
that  followed  the  crash  of  1837.  The  Democrats  were 
pledged  to  restore  the  sub-treasury  system  and  to  replace 
the  protective  tariff  of  1842  with  a  purely  revenue  measure.' 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  Robert  J.  Walker,  a 
Northern  man  who  had  gone  to  Mississippi  and  had  fully 
identified  himself  with  the  pernicious  financial  system  that 
had .  brought  that  State  to  repudiation.  Few  men  in 
America  at  that  time  had  any  ides  of  the  cost  of  warfare 
and  especially  of  conducting  campaigna  at  a  distance  from 
the  home  country.  Nevertheless,  the  Democrats  carried 
out  their  system  to  the  letter.  The  sub-treasury  was  restored 
and  with  it  the  refusal  of  the  government  to  accept  any- 
thing except  specie  in  payment  of  dues.  The  tariff  was 
changed  to  a  non-protective  basis  and  the  duties  were  all 
made  ad  valorem,  The  year  1846  saw  a  remarkable  suc- 
cession of  ups  and  downs  in  business  and  in  credit.  It 
happened,  however,  that  famine  in  Europe,  especially  in 
the  British  Islands,  created  a  demand  for  wheat  on  a  scale 
that  had  never  been  known  before,  and  that  was  the  real 
b^inning  <^  the  exportation  of  foodstuCFs  in  great  qiiantities 
to  Europe.  In  return,  importations  from  Europe  increased 
and  with  them  the  duties  collected  at  New  York  and  other 

>  The  report  of  the  Secretuy  of  tbe  Uuda  of  good*  were  imported  end 
TrMWury  Mid  other  doeumenta  settiiis  [Moduoed  were  printed  m  Benatt  Dee- 
torth  the  oonditionB  under  which  aU      tmmt.  No.  444,  2eth  Cone.  l*t  SMi. 
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important  centres  grew  and  the  foodstuffs  that  were  not  paid 
for  by  the  exportation  of  commoditiea  from  Europe  were  paid 
for  by  exportation  of  specie.  It  happened,  therefore,  at  the 
precise  moment  when  the  financial  task  of  the  administration 
should  hare  been  exceedingly  difficult,  the  government  was 
able  to  borrow  money  at  six  per  cent  interest,  —  and  this 
at  the  very  time  when  the  money-lending  part  of  the  country 
was  lukewarm  towards  the  war.  As  to  the  cost  of  the  con- 
flict, that  seems  to  be  impossible  of  ascertainment,  but  the 
best  estimate  in  round  numbers  gives  it  at  one  hundred 
miUionfi,  including  the  amount  paid  to  Mexico  as  the  price 
of  the  treaty.  Taking  everything  into  consideration,  this 
must  be  regarded  as  a  small  sum  to  pay  for  the  acqui^tion  of 
Texas,  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  Utah,  and  Califomia»N<*U# 
Vera  Cruz  in  Scott's  power,  he  pushed  on  in  every  posEdble 
way  the  preparations  for  the  advance  to  the  interior.'  Santa 
Axma  had  arrived  from  Buena  Vista  and  taken  personal 
chaise  of  the  defence  of  the  National  Road  leading  from 
Vera  Cruz  to  Mexico  City.  About  fifty-five  miles  from 
Vera  Cruz  the  road  suddenly  rises  into  the  mountains  at 
Cerro  Gordo,  the  name  of  a  height  that  dominated  the  pass. 
Ten  days  after  the  triumphimt  entry  into  Vera  Cruz,  on 
the  twenty-ninth  of  March,  1817,  the  head  of  the  American 
army  marched  out  from  its  camps  and  took  its  way  into  the 
interior.  At  first  the  road  was  hardly  more  thaa  a  sandy 
track,  and  the  fatigue  was  great  for  the  troops  who,  up  to 
that  time,  had  bad  very  little  marching  since  landing  almost 
a  month  before.  By  the  11th  of  April,  they  had  reached 
the  National  Bridge  and  on  the  13th  came  to  the  fortified 
Mexican  positions.  The  leading  regiments  necessarily 
waited  until  other  men  and  the  general-in-chief  came  up. 

>  Th«  correapondeiuw  betwaen  Scott  ia  [tinted  in  Btmte  Pocwii.  No. 
and  ths  War  Department  from  No-  60,  SOtli  Cone,  lit  Sew.,  pp.  833- 
TcmbK  19,  ISM  to  February  S,  1S18,      lODO,  1210-1277. 
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Scott  was  most  fortunate  in  having  with  him  on  hia  Btaff 
a8  officers  and  engineers,  Robert  £.  Lee,  P.  G.  T.  Beauregard, 
George  B.  McClellan,  George  G.  Meade,  Zealous  B.  Tower, 
and  Isaac  I.  Stevens.  No  danger  was  too  great  to  be  en- 
coimtered  by  these  men,  and  sounder  advice  than  they  gave 
to  their  commander  has  seldom  been  given  by  staff  officers 
to  their  chief.  Reconnoitering,  Lee  discovered  that  a  rough 
way,  available  for  artillery,  could  be  made  through  the 
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woods  to  a  point  on  the  road  in  the  rear  of  Cerro  Gordo. 
Scott's  plan  was  at  once  formed :  to  send  a  strong  force  by 
this  road  when  constructed  and  to  menace  the  main  posi- 
tion in  front.  Unfortunately  lack  of  obedience  and  lack  of 
professional  knowledge  on  the  part  of  his  division  com- 
manders  prevented  the  carrying  out  of  the  scheme  in  the 
precise  mode  that  had  been  devised.  The  commanding 
officer  on  the  right,  seeing  a  good  opportimity  to  attack 
before  he  reached  the  road,  made  it  possible  for  a  large  part 
of  the  Mezicsne  to  escape  and  entailed  some  loss  of  life. 
On  the  left^  lack  of  military  knowledge  precipitated  the 
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assault  at  that  point,  also  with  mmecessaiy  loss.  Otho^ 
wise  the  movement  succeeded  b^ond  all  reasonable  aotici- 
pation.  The  Mexicans  abandoned  tbeir  positions,  leavii^ 
their  guoB  behind  them,  and  Sed  in  confiision,  April  IS, 
1847,  —  Santa  Anna  himself  on  a  mule,  sliding  down  into  » 
ravine.'  After  the  battle,  forgetting  all  jealousies  and  fore- 
going all  recriminations,  Scott  and  his  army  proceeded  to 
Jalapa,  the  first  large  town  in  the  interior,  and  tiien  marched 
on  by  the  castle  or  prison  of  Ferote  to  the  large  city  of 
Fuebla,  which  was  reached  on  May  15,  almost  exactly  a 
month  after  Cerro  Gordo. 

At  Puebla  a  new  crisis  confronted  Scott.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  delays  and  disappointments,  he  had  carried  throu^ 
triumphantly  the  first  part  of  hia  task ;  he  had  captured 
Vera  Cruz,  had  outrun  the  yellow  fever,  and  was  estab- 
lished in  the  second  city  of  Mexico.  There,  however, 
he  found  himself  at  the  head  of  only  ten  thousand  troops, 
one-half  the  size  of  the  force  he  had  asked  for.  None  of 
the  new  volunteers  had  come  forward  and  many  of  the  old 
Tolimteer  regiments  had  enlisted  for  short  terms  that  would 
be  completed  within  a  month  or  two.  His  supplies  were 
entirely  inadequate,  his  soldiers  were  badly  clothed,  and 
money  was  lacking.  Moreover,  the  roads  from  Puebl* 
to  Vera  Cruz  ran  through  a  country  peculiarly  favorabk 
to  guerilla  warfare,  and  Scott's  whole  force  might  eaaty 
have  been  employed  in  guarding  hie  communicatioiis  with 
the  coast.  Finally,  the  exposure  to  a  new  climate  and  un- 
accustomed food  and  drink  had  brought  about  a  great  deal 
of  sickness.  A  thousand  of  his  men  were  in  the  hos[Ht^ 
or  were  unable  to  do  duty.  The  government  had  expected 
that  many  of  the  volunteers  would  reSnlist,  but  this  the; 

1  Smith  (Mtxieo,  a.  44.  SO,  58,  SQ,  total  Ion  at  from  lOOO  to  1300.  Hi 
347}  sivea  tbe  total  Meiiwo  (oroe  at  sivei  Scott's  (oroe  at  SSOO  mod  i» 
Etom   10,000   ta   16,000  msu    and    the      loM  at  64  kjlled  and  353  n  ~    ~ 
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did  not  do  to  any  extent.  Scott,  feeling  that  it  would  be 
very  unfair  to  Bend  them  to  Vera  Cruz  in  the  sickly  season, 
decided  to  start  them  for  the  coast  at  once,  while  th^  still 
had  four  or  six  weeks  to  serve.  The  government  had  ex- 
pected him  to  seize  food  and  other  supplies,  but  Scott,  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  great  deal  wiser  to  act  with  abundant 
fairness  to  the  Mexican  people,  had  paid  for  whatever  he 
took.  He  now  obtained  money  by  cashing  drafts  on  the 
United  States  through  British  firms  doing  business  in  Mexico. 
Calling  up  the  garrisons  he  had  left  on  the  road  and  severing 
his  communications  with  Vera  Cruz,  he  was  able  to  gather 
a  force  of  10,738  men,  rank  and  file.  Leaving  the  sick 
and  convalescents  at  Puebla  with  a  guard  of  foiir  hundred 
sound  men  all  imder  Colonel  Childs,  Scott  set  out  for  Mexico 
City  and  the  final  conquest  of  seven  miUions  of  people. 
Some  reinforcements  were  on  the  way ;  2000  of  them  had  * 
aheady  arrived  at  Vera  Cruz  and  others  were  on  shipboard 
between  that  port  and  New  Orleans.  The  time  of  the 
arrival  of  these  troops  at  the  front  in  the  heart  of  the  Mexican 
Repubhc,  and  whether  they  would  ever  arrive,  being  vol- 
unteers fresh  from  civil  life  led  by  political  officers,  was 
questionable.  It  turned  out  to  be  even  more  questionable 
than  Scott  could  have  foreseen.  Nevertheless,  he  set  out 
and  passed  the  mountainous  rim  of  the  Mexican  plateau  in 
safety  with  Popocatepetl  rising  18,000  feet  above  the  sea 
on  the  left,  and  the  beautiful  lakes  of  the  Mexican  Valley 
in  front.  Not  an  attempt  was  made  to  stop  him  in 
the  rocky  defiles  throuirh  which  the  army  necessarily 
passed. 

In  the  face  of  impending  danger,  Santa  Anna  had  once 
again  found  himself  in  his  element.  He  issued  appeals 
to  the  people  to  come  forward  for  the  defence  of  their  city ; 
he  compelled  the  clergy  —  who  seem  to  have  been  quite  ui^ 
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willing  to  unite  with  him  —  to  preach  resistance.  With 
care  and  a  good  deal  of  skill,  he  fortified  Feflon  Mountain 
on  the  main  road  leading  toward  the  city.  Scott  reached 
Ayotla  in  the  Valley  on  August  11  and  investigated  the 
task  before  him.  The  engineers  reported  that  Pefion  could 
be  successfully  attacked  only  with  great  loss  of  life ;  but  a 
road  led  round  the  southern  side  of  Chalco  Lake  and  ap- 
proached the  city  from  the  south  instead  of  from  the  east. 
Taking  that  route,  Scott  found  his  advance  stopped  by 
fortifications  thrown  across  the  road  at  San  Antonio.' 
These  extended  from  Lake  Chalco  to  a  large  field  of  lava,  a 
pedregal  as  the  Mexicans  called  it.  On  the  other  aide  of 
this,  another  road  led  to  Churubusco  where  the  road  by  San 
Antonio  joined  it.  The  indefatigable  engineers  again 
exercised  their  abilities.  They  discovered  a  way  throu^ 
the  lava  bed  to  the  road  in  the  rear  of  Contreras,  where  a 
strong  Mexican  force  had  gathered  to  stop  any  advance  on 
that  side  of  the  pedregal.  By  the  time  that  a  few  Americans 
had  struggled  through  the  lava  to  the  high  ground,  Santa 
Anna  with  a  strong  body  of  men  appeared  on  the  other 
side  of  a  ravine,  for  he  had  coijie  to  the  succor  of  the  threat^ 
ened  post.  Night  was  falling  and  he  with  his  men  re- 
turned to  a  neighboring  village  for  shelter.  More  Am^i- 
cans  joined  the  advance  and  they  spent  a  miserable  night 
in  the  cold  and  wet,  —  without  fires.  At  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  without  an  alarm,  they  made  their  way 
throu^  a  rough  ravine  led  by  an  engineer  and,  as  day  broke, 
advanced  to  the  attack  while  the  main  body  assailed  Ihe 
position  in  front.  The  Mexicans,  those  of  them  who  oould 
not  get  away,  surrendered,  and  with  their  guns  were  found 
two  of  the  three  that  Taylor  had  lost  at  Buena  Vista. 

*  Oenenl  O«otge  H.  Oordon  hM  A      Ury   Hiatoried  flode^  of 
VBiy  good  article  on  thu  put  of  tlio      latta,  xiH,  No.  sir, 
cunpaiKQ  in  PnKatdingt  ti  Uio  Mili- 
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Without  careful  reconnoitring,  Scott  s^it  his  men  down 
the  Churubusco  road,  and  the  San  Antonio  line  also  being 
abandoned  the  main  body  passed  on  there.  The  defences 
of  Churubusco  were  far  stronger  than  any  one  had  antici- 
pated. Another  encircling  march  cleared  it  of  the 
enemy.  The  night  of  August  20  found  the  way  open  to 
Chapultepec  and  the  Gates  of  Mexico  City  at  the  cost  of 
one  thousand  killed  and  wounded  since  leaving  Fuebla.^ 
Santa  Anna  asked  for  an  armistice  and  Scott  granted  the 
request.' 

Meanwhile,  at  Washington  the  administration  bad  been 
filled  with  a  desire  for  peace.  PoUtically,  the  situation  was 
very  serious  in  the  United  States,  for  the  war  was  unpopular 
in  the  North  and  was  likely  to  be  more  unpopular  as  taxes 
grew  and  demands  for  men  became  more  insistent.  There  is 
always  danger  in  war,  and  Polk  had  slight  confidence  in 
Scott  or  Taylor.  Besides,  if  either  one  of  them  covered 
himself  with  glory,  he  would  be  a  formidable  Whig  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  1848.  The  United  States  had  been 
the  traditional  friend  of  Mexico,  and  having  secured  all  the 
territory  that  the  administration  wished  to  have,  it  was  time 
to  make  peace.  Undoubtedly,  there  were  leaders  in  Mexico, 
Santa  Anna  himself  among  them,  who  wotild  gladly  have  made 
peace  with  the  United  States  and  resumed  faction  fighting 
among  themselves.     But   after  describing  his   defeats   as 

■  Beridea  the  authorities  cited  by  be  th>t  both  these  rem&rkable  mm, 
Smith  {War  iritt  Mexico,  a,  377)  one      eooBcioua   of   the    ieriousoen    of    the 
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of  the  campaigQ  in  a  letter  from  Bilaa  the  imperfection  of  the  weapon  that 

Caaey  to  Dr.  L.  Goodale  dated  !'St.  was  in  theii  hand*  to   solTe  it,   may 

AobbIs  .  .  .  Aug.      24,      l&i7"      and  have  taken  a  more  aeriout  view  of  the 

Iirintad  in  Corraponimtct  of  (Aa  LaU  matter  and  a  more  aocurata  on*  than  the 

Jama  KUbaum^  86-  adminiatiation     and     the     hiitofiaiu. 

*Tarlor    and   Soott,    both   notable  FrobaUy  it  wm  the  ineptitude  of  the 

Bcddien,   entered  into   armistice*  with  Mexieana  for  war  that  made  the  aolu- 

the  enemy.     Tlieae  were  Benerally  son-  tion  leea  difficult  than  any  soldier  would 

demned  by  politiciane    at   that    time  have  been  juitified  in   thin  Mug   that 
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victories,  it  was  difficult  for  Santa  Anna  to  place  himsdf 
openly  at  the  head  of  any  Buch  movement  and,  indeed,  he 
was  more  fitted  to  stir  up  strife  than  to  allay  it.  It  was 
rumored  also  that  he  had  come  to  some  kind  of  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States.  Besides  those  Mexicans  who  did 
not  want  to  make  peace  for  what  might  be  called  patriotie 
motives,  there  were  a  great  many  who  desired  the  war  to 
continue  because  they  were  better  oEf  as  they  were  than 
when  ruling  themselves.  Both  Taylor  and  Scott  and  the 
soldiers  under  them  —  with  of  course  some  exceptions  — 
had  treated  the  Mexicans  in  the  occupied  towns  bettir 
than  any  army  had  ever  treated  them  before.  Not  realis- 
ing all  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  negotiation,  Polk  deter- 
mined to  send  a  diplomatic  agent,  with  the  provisions  of  a 
treaty  in  his  portfolio,  to  accompany  Scott  on  his  march  and 
take  advantage  of  any  opening  for  a  negotiation  that  mi^t 
occur.  The  person  picked  out  for  this  extremely  delicate 
and  difficult  task  was  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, Nicholas  P.  Trist  by  name.  He  was  selected  because 
he  could  be  easily  disavowed  or  recalled,  as  the  Secretuy 
of  State  or  a  minister  plenipotentiary  could  not  be.  Trist 
was  a  Virginian  by  birth,  the  grandson-in-law  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  and  for  a  short  time  had  been  private  secretary 
to  President  Jackson  —  facts  which  he  could  never  forget. 
He  hsd  been  long  a  minor  office  holder,  and  as  consul  at 
Havana  had  been  implicated  in  some  doubtful  proceedings-' 
Trist  had  an  idea  of  his  own  importance  which  oftentimes 
goes  with  contact  in  a  small  way  with  great  men  and  trans- 
actions.' 
*■  In  April,  1847,  Buchanan  provided  Trist  with  elaborste 

'Sob  Haute  Stport,  No.  707,   20t}i  is  written  from  tin  point  of  view  «f 

Cods.,  lat  Se«.  Polk'i      diajy.      It      niKy      mdraol*- 

■  J.S.IlaeTM'a»rtideoit"TheTTe&ty  geoudy  be  rasd  with  tha  kcooaati  b 

at  Ou«d*lup»-Hi<Ulco"  In  the  Amtri-  Stnith'i  War  mlh  Mtxieo,  ornns  Bda 
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and  well-devised  instructions  telling  him  exactly  what  he 
was  to  do  —  what  terms  he  was  to  offer  to  the  Mexicans 
and  how  much  money  he  could  offer  them.  It  was  \m- 
doubtedly  supposed  at  Washington  that  he  would  act  in 
harmony  with  Scott,  who  at  the  moment  was  advancing 
to  the  battle  of  Cerro  Gordo.  Arrived  at  Vera  Cruz,  Trist 
sent  to  Scott  despatches,  which  he  asked  him  to  place  in 
the  hands  of  the  Mexican  conmiander ;  and  Scott  read  in 
Marcy's  explanatory  letter  to  him  that  Trist  was  authorized 
to  enter  into  arrangranents  for  the  suspension  of  hoBtilities. 
He  at  once  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  his  prerogative  as 
commander  in  the  field  bad  been  infringed.  He  refused  to 
forward  the  papers,  and  he  and  Trist,  both  of  them  inordi- 
nate letter  writers,  engaged  in  a  voluminous  and  acrid  corre- 
spondence.' The  Chief  Clerk  landed  at  Vera  Cruz,  M^y  6, 
1847.  He  at  once  became  ill  and  it  was  some  time  before 
he  was  able  to  get  to  Puebla.  When  he  reached  that  city, 
Scott,  who  possessed  the  instincts  of  a  true  gentleman, 
personally  looked  after  Trist's  quarters  and  subsistence. 
This  appealed  to  the  latter,  and  in  a  very  short  time  from 
being  hostile  to  one  another  the  two  Virginians  became 
fast  friends,  a  condition  of  affairs  that  pleased  Folk  less 
than  did  the  other.  At  this  time  the  English  merchants 
and  diplomatists  in  Mexico  City  were  extremely  desirous  of 
putting  an  end  to  hostilities  that  interfered  with  trade  and 
were  decidedly  against  the  best  interests  of  Mexico.  Edward 
Thornton,  an  attach^  of  the  British  legation  at  Mexico 
City  —  and  years  later  British  minister  at  Washington  — 
visited  Trist  at  Puebla,  on  June  11,  and  again  on  the  24th 
of  that  month.  Santa  Anna  was  undoubtedly  desirous  of 
ending  hostilities,  and  the  expenditure  of  money  among 
Mexican  politicians  was  not  an  unusual  method  of  bring- 

■  See  Fouie  Document,  No.  00,  30th  CoDg.,  Irt  Sen.,  pp.  312-881. 
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ing  about  results.  Somehow  or  othePj  Santa  Anna,  or  per- 
haps it  would  be  better  to  say  Mexican  circumstances,  out- 
witted Scott  and  Trist,  and  procured  the  armistice  and 
a  email  supply  of  mbne^.  But  then  the  scene  shifted. 
Santa  Anna  probably  could  not  fulfil  his  engagements, 
or  what  seemed  to  be  his  engagements,  and  the  Mesicaos 
not  adhering  strictly  to  the  conditions  of  the  armistice, 
Scott  put  an  end  to  it,  September  6, 1847,  and  advanced  to 
tiie  attack  on  Mexico  City  itself. 

The  City  of  Mexico  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  marsh  that 
once  had  been  a  lake  and  was  approached  from  differ^t 
directions  by  causeways  built  of  stone.  Any  advance 
across  them  was  certain  to  be  dangerous,  and  the  cihoice 
of  the  point  of  attack  was  really  a  matter  of  chance.  In 
some  way,  Scott's  attention  had  been  called  to  a  gronp  of 
factory  buildings,  the  royal  mill  — ■  el  Molino  del  Rey  '  —  at 
which  the  maniifscture  of  war  materials  was  said  to  be  pro- 
gressing. He  thought  it  would  be  easy  to  sdze  the  estab- 
lishment and  destroy  it  by  night  attack,  but  yielded  to  the 
suggestion  that  it  w6uld  better  be  done  by  daylight  and 
by  a  larger  force  of  men  than  he  had  expected  would  be 
necessary.  The  attack  was  made  on  September  8  and 
succeeded,  but  at  the  cost  of  seven  hundred  and  six  killed 
and  wounded.  The  loss  was  trifling  as  modem  casualties  go, 
but  was  a  serious  diminution  of  Scott's  small  force  of 
some  eight  thousand  in  round  numbers.  Dominating 
the  end  of  the  two  most  available  causewa}r8  was  the  bill 
of  Qiapultepec,  upon  which  stood  the  buildings  of  a  military 
college.  The  height  and  sharpness  of  the  ascent  made  it 
appear  easier  to  defend  than  it  really  was  and  more  difficult 
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to  attack.  Its  occupation  appeared  to  be  necessary  before 
aa  adrance  could  be  made  into  the  city  from  that  particular 
quarts  and  Scott  ordered  its  capture.  A  ntmiber  of  small 
misadTentores  marred  the  general  brilliancy  of  the  opera- 
tion, but  in  the  end  it  was  captured  at  a  total  loss  of  450 
men.  In  all,  in  these  two  minor  operations  at  Molino  del 
Bey  and  Qiapultepec,  Scott  lost  for  the  time  being  more 
tiian  one  thousand  men,  one-fifth  of  whom  and  probably 
one-quarter  would  never  see  the  ranks  again.  This  left 
him  with  less  than  seven  thousand  men  to  seize  and  hold  the 
greatest  city  of  Mexico,  until  re6nforoement«  could  arrive 
from  the  coast.  Nevertheless,  the  troops  pressed  on. 
Advancing  by  two  causeways,  they  distracted  the  enemy's 
attention,  and  aqueducts  carried  in  the  air  by  arches  resting 
on  the  causeways  enabled  the  assailants  to  stalk  the  enemy 
eomethii^  after  the  mode  of  the  Red  Man  of  Jumping  from 
tree  to  tree.  Reaching  the  fortifications  at  the  gateways 
or  garitas,  the  assailants  burrowed  throu^  the  walls.  By 
nightfall  (September  13)  both  columns  were  within  the  city 
walls.  The  next  day,  Scott  in  person  took  possession  of  the 
city.  Then  followed  a  period  of  serious  disorder.  The 
retiring  Mexicans  had  opened  the  prisons,  the  criminals 
had  secured  arms,  and  attacked  the  invaders  from  the 
housetops  and  other  points  of  vantage.  Scott  adopted 
Btem  measures  of  repression,  and  after  a  few  days  of  cannon 
firing  in  the  streets  and  summary  shootings,  the  city  be- 
came quiet  and  remained  so  throughout  the  American 
occupation. 

When  Scott  had  moved  out  from  Puebla,  he  had  left 
Colonel  Childs  there  with  four  hundred  able-bodied  men  to 
protect  ihe  sick  men  who  were  in  the  hospitals  or  were  con- 
valescent and  to  provide  a  resting-place  for  the  volunteer 
regiments  that  would  come  up  from  the  coast.  Childs 
VOL.  r.  — 2e 
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was  an  exceedingly  good  man,  but  his  task  was  difficult,  for 
the  irregular  bands  of  the  country  between  Mexico  City 
and  Fuebla  concentrated  their  efforts  upon  the  latter. 
Childfi  held  them  off  by  exceedingly  good  managemrait, 
but  the  situation  was  perilous,  especially  after  the  fall  of 
Mexico.  Then  Santa  Anna,  disdaining  quiet,  embodied  a 
force  of  men,  or  took  some  of  the  organized  units  that  were 
left,  and  marched  to  Fuebla.  But  nothing  came  of  Hob. 
He  then  continued  his  way  toward  his  plantations  near  the 
coast  and  sought  to  waylay  the  regiments  of  volunteers  on 
their  march  up  country  from  Vera  Cruz.  Before  leaving 
government  headquarters  he  had  resigned  the  presidency, 
and  now  the  new  government  ordered  him  to  lay  down  his 
command,  return  to  headquarters  and  justify  his  military 
conduct,  lliis  Santa  Anna  refused  to  do  and,  instead,  he 
proceeded  to  one  of  his  plantations  more  or  less  under  guard 
of  American  soldiers  and  soon  after  left  the  country,  return- 
ing in  later  years  again  to  become  president  in  less  troubled 
times. 

Success  and  comparative  quiet  after  the  last  strenuous 
weeks  brought  no  peace  to  Scott,  nor  to  his  division  com- 
manders. They  turned  fiercely  upon  one  another  and 
Scott  put  three  of  them  under  arrest.  The  story  is  an  un- 
pleasant one  of  an  attempt  to  substitute  political  aspira^ 
tions  for  military  obedience.  General  Worth,  for  whom 
Scott  had  done  everything,  turned  against  him,  and  General 
Pillow,  formerly  President  Polk'e  law  partner,  ably  seconded 
Worth  in  his  efforts  to  bring  into  disgrace  the  commander-in- 
chief.  '  Instead  of  mutual  felicitations,  court-martials  be- 
came the  order  of  the  day.  Scott,  himself,  was  displaced 
by  order  of  the  President  and  directed  to  report  at  Wash- 
ington. It  was  a  pitiful  ending  of  a  glorious  adventure  and 
recalls  to  mind  the  measure  of  gratitude  meted  out  to 
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Scott's  illustrioua  predecessor,  Heroan  Cortez.  But  great 
in  disgrace  as  he  had  been  in  victory,  he  outlived  the  malice 
of  his  foes  and  was  again  conunander-in-chief  of  the  Ameri- 
can army  when  James  Buchanan  laid  down  the  presidential 
office,  March  4,  1861. 

As  was  inevitable  in  Mexico  and  especially  in  such  a 
crisis  as  that  following  the  occupation  of  the  capital  city  and 
the  dismissal  of  Santa  Anna,  goTemmental  affairs  were  in  a 
chaotic  condition.  There  seemed  to  be  no  settled  adminis- 
tration that  was  capable  of  prosecuting  the  war  or  making 
peace.  It  was  suggested,  indeed,  that  the  United  States 
would  be  ob%ed  to  set  up  a  government  to  negotiate  a 
treaty  and  maintain  it  in  power  for  an  indefinite  time  to 
make  certain  that  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  were 
executed.'  Happily  this  was  made  unnecessary  by  a  sudden 
change  of  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ruling  Mexican  classes. 
After  Trist's  offers  had  been  turned  down  more  than  once 
and  he  had  received  his  orders  to  return  home,  the  Mexican 
Congress  voted  for  peace  and  communication  was  once 
more  opened  with  Trist.  This  time  again  the  British  diplo- 
matic representatives  and  probably  the  merchants  of  that 
nation  in  Mexico  exerted  a  powerful  pressure  on  the  existing 
government  by  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  peace  and 
stating  unreservedly  that  Great  Britain  would  not  intervene. 
Trist's  position  was  extraordinary :  he  had  been  recalled 
and  had  sent  a  notification  of  bis  recall  to  the  Mexican  gov- 
ernment. He  felt  that  the  putting  an  end  to  the  negotia- 
tions with  which  he  had  been  intrusted  was  done  at  Washing- 

■Th«  dommeato  Tdkting  to  tlu  ne-  port.  No.  361.  tin  Cong.,  2nd  BaM.)- 
KDtutioii  are  printed  in  Stnatt  Decn-  Bmith  bu  an  extended  account  in  oh. 
ment.  No.  &2,  ZOQi.  Cong.,  1st  Ben.  xxni  of  bis  War  vnth  Mexico  ud  at- 
Senator  Sumner,  ia  1&70.  induded  m  tendant  noloB.  Juliue  EleiD  jointed  a 
brief  history  of  the  necotiklioiu  in  hla  long  uHele  on  the  •ubjeot  in  Dai- 
report  on  a  hill  to  oompeniate  Triit  toi  veraity  of  Calitomia'i  ChrotMt  for 
bi«  MTTicea  u  iMKoti»tor  (StnaU  Bo-  July,  11MS  (vol.  vu,  No.  4). 
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ton  undtf  an  entire  misappr^^isioD  of  the  exiKting  condi* 
tion  of  affairs  in  Mexico.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  tbat, 
as  negotiations  had  already  begun,  his  recall  would  not 
apply  to  them,  and  there  being  no  means  of  getting  away 
from  Mexico  City,  he  decided  to  go  on  with  the  paileys. 
As  Justin  H.  Smith  says,  "it  was  a  truly  noble  act,"  for  the 
immediate  consequences  to  him  must  be  very  unpleasant 
This  was  on  December  4, 1847.  The  terms  that  Trist  could 
offer  were  set  forth  clearly  in  his  instructions  and,  under  the 
circumstances,  he  could  not  vary  them.  He  seems  to  have 
conducted  himself  in  an  entirety  dignified  and  considerate 
manner.  After  some  weeks  of  conferring,  the  negotiations 
came  to  a  deadlock,  and  on  January  29  Trist  declared  them 
at  an  end.  Now,  again,  the  British  intervened  and  arranged 
that  one  more  communication  should  be  received  and  also 
informed  the  government  that  the  Americans  would  pro- 
tect it,  should  the  treaty  be  signed.  Four  days  later,  on 
February  2,  1848,  the  treaty  was  signed  at  Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. 

President  Folk's  feelings  may  be  imagined  when  a  message 
was  brought  to  him  that  Trist  had  arrived  in  the  United 
States  and  that  the  treaty  negotiated  by  him  was  on  the 
way  to  Washington.  He  wrote  down  some  severe  strictures 
on  his  former  Chief.  Clerk  of  the  State  Department.  When 
the  treaty  arrived  on  February  Id,  1848,  however,  it  was 
found  to  be  exactly  what  Trist  had  been  ordered  to  negotiate. 
At  first  Polk  did  not  know  what  to  do,  but  finally  determined 
to  Bead  it  to  the  Senate  and  place  the  responsibility  for 
peace  or  the  continuance  of  the  war  on  that  body.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  and  more  were  distinctly  of  the  opinion 
that  it  should  be  ratified  with  a  few  changes  of  no  great  im> 
portance.  On  March  10, 1848,  tiiey  so  voted,  and  on  May 
30,  the  amended  treaty  was  ratified. 
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According  to  the  treaty,'  upon  ratification  the  United 
States  troops  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  occupied  areas 
as  far  north  as  the  Rio  Grande  del  Norte.  The  new  bound- 
ary between  the  two  republics  should  follow  that  river  from 
its  mouth  to  the  southern  boundary  of  New  Mexico  "north 
of  the  town  called  Paso"  and  thence  somewhat  irregularly 
to  the  Gila  River  and  down  that  stream  to  the  Colorado 
and  thence  following  the  southern  boundary  of  Upper 
California  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  .The  southern  and  western 
limits  of  New  Mexico  were  defined  as  these  were  laid  down  in 
Distumell's  "Map  of  the  United  Mexican  States"  that  was 
published  at  New  York  in  1847.  "In  consideration  of  the 
extension  acquired  by  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States" 
in  the  present  treaty,  the  "Government  of  the  United 
States"  engages  to  pay  the  sum  of  fifteen  million  dollars  to 
the  Mexican  Republic.  Three  millions  were  to  be  paid 
down  and  the  other  twelve  in  annual  instalments  of  three 
million  dollars  each  with  six  per  cent  interest.  The  United 
States  also  assumed  the  payments  of  the  claims  of  American 
citizens  against  the  Mexican  RepubUc.  There  were  many 
other  provisions  in  the  treaty  and  in  the  amendments  made 
by  the  United  States  Senate ;  but  they  need  not  concern 
us  here. 

The  boundary  by  the  Treaty  of  1848  proved  to  be  im- 
possible of  delineation  on  the  ground.  The  map  was  in- 
accurately drawn  —  necessarily  so  in  the  existing  condition 
of  geographical  knowledge.  Moreover,  it  soon  came  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  authorities  at  Washington  that  the  best 
route  from  Texas  to  CaUfomia  followed  the  path  or  road 
taken  by  the  Mormon  BattaUon.  This  proved  to  be  south 
of  the  Gila  River.  This  country,  which  was  inaccurately 
included  under  the  name  of  Mesilla  Valley,  was  south  of  the 

>  IVfoKM  OMd  Contmitiimt  (ed.  1878),  p.  U2. 
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boundary  line  by  any  possible  interpretation  of  the  boimdsry 
of  New  Mexico  as  laid  down  on  Diatumell's  map.*  In  18o3, 
therefore,  James  Gadsden,  acting  for  the  United  States^ 
negotiated  a  treaty  with  the  Mezicans  by  which  for  the  sum 
of  ten  million  dollars  th^y  ceded  a  rou^y  rectangular 
shaped  tract  that  included  the  coveted  route  and  mines  and 
something  more.  And  the  line  as  thus  drawn  remains  today 
the  southwestern  boundary  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  third  of  the  century  described  in  the  preceding 
pages,  the  American  people  threw  off  the  social  conditiona 
of  colonial  days.  Tliey  kept  their  old  forms  of  govein- 
iment,  but  altered  the  spirit  of  administering  them  in  the 
I  direction  of  democracy.  They  crossed  the  Appalachians  in 
:  great  numbers  ii^to  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi  and  over 
that  river  into  the  lands  that  they  had  acquired  from  France. 
"Manifest  destiny"  urged  them  on  to  the  acquisition  of 
Florida,  to  the  r^aining  of  Texas  on  the  South,  and  to 
the  possession  of  the  lands  westward  from  the  crest  of  the 
Rockies  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  nraoained 
for  the  future  to  show  what  would  be  the  effect  of  liiese 
great  dbangea  m  society  and  these  immense  accesmons  of 
territory.  Would  the  Republic  remain  one  united  country, 
or  would  it  be  divided  according  to  the  social  and  economic 
desires  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  several  sections  into  which 
it  was  geographically  divided  ? 

■The  raporta  of  the  diflerent  «ir-  MS-473,     4BI-4M.    Ths     two     no« 

vaylng    partiw   of    th«    boundary    be-  intaraating  leporto  we  J.  R.  Bartkett'i 

tWMn  the  United  States  and  Mezioo  Perumal  f/arratnt  of  Sxplorotimu  ■a' 

■n    ennmented    in    Q.    E.    Wamn'a  IncidmU   (2   voir,   New   Ywk,    IBM) 

"MentoiT    of    ExplontionE    and    Sur-  and    W.    H.    Emoiy't   Report    aa    Urn 

vtyw"   forming    Appendix  F  to  toI.  i  l/jiiied   Slate*  arul   tfoicos   Botindars 

of  Q.  M.  Wheeler'i  Rtport  Upon  .  .  .  Smtty    (3    vola..    Waahinctoa,     1857- 

OtoorapMeat  Sta^xi/i   Wat  vi  the  One  1969).     Thia   forma   Bmae   Dacmmfl, 

BunOredtli  Uindian  (p.  584).    Anotlier  No.  135,  84th  CmiK.,  Irt  Seea.  and  ta 

ennmetation    la    in    the    foot^iotM    to  iUuatnited,  «a  ii  Baitlott'a. 
Banoroft'a  Ariictta  and  tfea   Uvtiee, 
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NOTE 
Kbliocnphy.  —  For  guidance  in  the  writing  oS  the  preceding  three 
di^teis,  I  have  relied  on  Justin  H.  Sniith's  remarkable  history  of 
The  War  mth  Mexico  (2  vols..  New  York,  ISld).  It  is  the'result  of 
prok>nged  and  widely  extended  researches.  Oftentimes  the  most  val- 
uable informatian  is  to  be  found  in  the  "  Remarks  "  that  are  buried 
with  other  matter  in  the  "  Notes  "  at  the  ends  of  both  vtjumcfl. 
Smith's  research  was  so  profound  and  his  judgment  generally  so  just 
that  one  can  place  peculiar  reliance  on  his  statements.  At  the  same' 
time,  like  all  historical  students,  he  has  his  prejudices.  George  L. 
Rives'a  The  United  Statee  and  Mexico,  iSSi-lS^S  (2  vob..  New  York, 
1913)  is  readable,  but  is  based  on  insufficient  evidence.  Grant's 
account  of  the  Mexican  War  in  his  Perianal  Memoin  {vol.  i,  chs, 
v-xtii)  may  almost  be  regarded  as  an  historical  sketch  of  the  war  and 
must  have  been  based  upon  a  considerable  collection  of  documents. 

Of  the  older  books,  one  may  mention  Isaac  I.  Stevens's  Campaignt 
of  the  Sm  Grande  and  of  Mexico  (New-York,  1851)  ;  ^  and  N.  C.  Brooks's 
CmnpUU  Hittory  of  the  Mexican  War  (Philadelphia,  1849).  Cadmus 
M.  Wilcox's  History  of  the  Mexican  War  (Washington,  1892)  can 
hardly  be  described  as  readable,  but  it  was  written  by  a  military 
officer  who  had  done  a  great  deal  of  preparatory  research.*  The 
important  documents  are  in  House  Doevment,  No.  60,  30th  Cong., 
1st  Sess.,  and  SmaU  Document,  No.  1, 30th  Cong.,  1st  Seas. 


1  Thii  wu  written  in  raply  to  R.  S. 
Rjploy'i  War  wiA  ittxica  (2  volt.. 
New  york,  1849).  Ripley'*  book  was 
prepared,  aptuiently,  to  promote  the 
fortunee  of  General  Pillow.  Were  it 
not  loT  Ha  one-aideclneu.  it  would  atill 
be  a  valuable  work.  Haiard  Bteveni'a 
lii/e  of  Iiaac  intfoUi  Slevent  (Boiton, 
IBOO)  oontaina  an  exoellent  acooimt  of 
Soott'i  oampaisD. 

■  Smith  civea  abundant  citations  in 
hia  "Notea,"  H.  E.  Haferkom'i  "Se- 
lect BiUiocnplir"  ntitled  The  W» 


vnA  Mtxieo  is  very  useful. 

In  cloaina  this  volume,  the  author 
wishes  (a  thank  numerous  friends  and 
many  studente,  psat  and  present,  who 
have  aided  him  in  countless  different 
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are  included  in  the  foot-notes.  Espe- 
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obliKatioiu  to  his  friend  George  Parker 
Winship  for  rendina  the  proofs  and  to 
his  secretary.  Miss  Eva  G.  Moore,  to 
whom  the  accuracy  of  citation  and 
statement  is  VMy  largely  due. 
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Audubon,  J.  J.,   his  Birde  of  America, 

209. 
Austin,  Moaea,  617. 

Austin.  S.  F.,  and  Texans.  617-520,  623. 
Aothora,  Bouthern,  279,  282  ;  Northern, 


Bank  of  tha  U.  B.,  the  second,  310-313, 
434-461;  and  deflation,  43B ;  and 
local  taxation,  440-142 ;  the  "  bnuch 
drafts."  441. 

Bankruptcy  laws.  193. 

Banks,  Btate,  437-439. 

Baptists,  the,  221. 

Barker,  Eugene  C,  616. 

Barlow,  Joel,  280. 

Bear  Flag  War,  the,  671-673. 

Beaumont,  Do,  and  De  Tooquerille, 
Mport  on  prison  disoipliiie,  18S  n.,  202. 


Beecher,  Lyman,  and  the  tamperanoe 

movemant,  176,  176. 
Bell,  Andrew,  254.  272. 
Benesat,  A.,  his  Mighla  Dettrojier  Die- 

plai/ed,  172. 
Benton,   Senator  Jane*   H.,   and   the 

Mexican  War,  680. 
Bibliographies,  the  telegraph.  38  n. ; 
transportation,  35 ;  Transappalachia, 
67-6B:  F.  J.  Turner,  67;  U.  B. 
Phillipa.  67,  170  and  n. ;  manufao- 
turing.93;  labor.  119;  slavery,  170; 
temperance,  175  n.,  201 ;  priaon  dis- 
dpline,  186  n.,  201-203  ;  the  insane, 
196  n.,  197  n. ;  religion,  239  ;  Roman 
Cathdics,  239;  Methodists,  240; 
Mormons,  240,  487  n. ;  education, 
247n..254n.,266n.,272;  University 
of  Virginia,  261  n. ;  literature.  303  n., 
306;  Florida,  334  n.,  335  n..  337  n., 
348 ;  Andrew  Jackson,  335  n.,  336  n., 
403;  Monroe  Doctrine.  343  n.,  344  n., 
349 ;  Northwest  Coast,  344  n 
604  note*;  Misso  '  ~ 
348;  Daniel  Webster.  121  n. :  panics. 
466  n. ;  Martin  Van  Buren,  468  n. ; 
Anti-Masonry,  466;  Germans,  49S ; 
Irish,  4S6  ;  conununities,  490;  Lewia 
and  Clark,  507  n. ;  Spanish  missions, 
612  n. ;  Texas,'  617-620  nobw,  648; 
Northeastern  boundary.  636-640 
nolet;  1.  C.  Frfmont.  670 n. ;  Cali- 
fornia. 684 ;  £earriy-Doniphan,  6S6 ; 
war  with  Mexico,  016. 

Biddle,  Nicholas.  442-160. 

Black  Belt,  the,  39. 

Black  Hawk  War,  493. 

Bolton,  Herbert  E.,  548. 

Books,  widespread  purchase  of,  275-277. 

Boston,  Mass.,  colored  schools  in,  168. 

BoundariBS  ol  U.  8..  northern,  331; 
Louisiana  Purchase,  337  and  n. ; 
Northeastern.  534-541 ;  bibl.,63en.; 
Oregon,  669-661. 

Buchanan,  James,  intriguea  against 
Clay,  359  n. ;  Secretary  of  Slate,  647. 

Bueiia  Vista,  battle  of,  693-596. 

Cabat,Etienite,  4S0;  bIbL,  107. 
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CalbouB,  John  C,  adTootM  intanial 
fmproTBmMkU,  318;  on  Jftekaon  In 
Florida,  33fi:  candidate  foe  the 
praadenay,  1624,  363,  354;  Tioa- 
Praddeat,  3S7;  uid  nulli6c»twn, 
419-431;  and  Jaokwrn.  423-426; 
hi*  lattM  OB  I'aveiy,  MX 

Cdiifwnla,  409  and  tol.;  aBiiad  by 
Uoitad  Btetaa.  SA3-67a ;  popuUtini 
of,  003  «nd  *- ;  Anteiicaiu  in.  664- 
EM;  Britiah  Intri«ua,  606-670; 
Fiimont  in,  670,  673;   Ubl.,  6S4. 

Camp  mMtlnca,  224. 

CuvbcUitM,  tlw,  283. 

CanalB,S-I9;  aariy  proJMt,  8.  0 ;  E>ie, 
11-14;  PorUta  Bailw»y  ■yatom.lS: 
ObiQ  Canal,  17 ;  milaaxe  of,  in  1830.  IB. 

Canning,  Oaorsa.  and  the  Monroe  Doo- 
tain*,3«S. 

Caitoa  Biabop,  214. 

Cem  Oordo,  battle  ol,  flOO. 

Chauninc,  W.  E.,  and  ilaTOiy.  170 ;  on 
tlM  So^tton*.  aOt. 

Charlaaton,  8.  C  84;  free  blacka  in. 
134-137;  decline  of ,  41D. 

CharieMon  and  Rambuti  RMlway,  36. 

CbevaniB,  J,  L,,  Kiuitan  Catholic 
WAop,  ai4. 

Chad  labor,  W  and  ». 

CitiM,  crowth  of,  79-84;  itatistiea  of, 
82  n.,  411  n. ;  life  in.  S8-01. 

Clay.  Henly,  and  the  Anteiican  Syatem, 
SlO-321;  oandidaU  for  the  preri- 
dency,  3&G;  intiiffue  agaioat.  368- 
860.  306;  and  the  Bank.  443-447; 
•nd  Teua.  532,  643-646. 

Coaat  Surrey,  origin,  317  and  *t. 

Odlegea  and  Univenitiaa,  260-206; 
denomlnAtional,  232. 

Colooiaation  <it  tiae  Uaoka,  the  Amer- 
ican BociB^  for,  137-140;  linooln 
on,  139.     . 

Cotooiaatimi  Boefatr,  the  Anerioan, 
137-140. 

Columbia  Rivw,  diaoonrad,  602. 

Commons,  J.  R.,  hia  i)acw«imito|>  J7i*- 
l«V.  100  n.,  110;  hie  HUtary  of 
LiAimr,  ]1». 

Ctoomunitieeh  Hamony,  03 ;  Zoar,  03 ; 
Owmiitei  at  New  Harmony,  04 ;  ez- 
perimMta  in  the  IS40'a,  111;  Bmok 
Farm,  480;  Fniitlawb,  481;  the 
Fonrierita,  481-486;  tbe  lupim- 
tionlrti,  4S6;  the  Icariana,  480, 
Moraoona,  487-404;   bibL.  490-498. 

Connar,  Ctwunodora,  UookadM  Vera 
Cnia,6M. 


Conapiraciy  in  Um 


bi.  101- 


109. 

Cooper,  J.  Fbnlmore,  286. 
CotHwr.  Thomaa.  291,  416. 
CoSpention.  112. 
Cotton,  eariy  cultivation  of,  30  and  >> ; 

in    1830,    407-409;     manntactoriiK 

76,  78,  85-88 ;  atatistiea  of,  433. 
CtMidaU,  Fnidence,  and  nepo  edoM- 

tioa,  156-167  and  n. 
Crawfoni,  WiUiam  B..  318;  ( 

tor  the  preatdeney.  353L 
CrinM,  treatment  of,  I83-19L 
Cumbwland  Hoad,  0.  317.  321 

Dallaa,  Alexander  J..  312. 
Debton,  poor.  IB  1-103. 
Dedhamcaw,  213. 
Denominational  ooUecea,  232. 
Dew,  T.  R.,  dalendB  dawy.  183 
Dcoiiphan,  Col.  A.  W.,  hia  < 

580 :  Ubl..  586. 
Dow,  Neal,  and  pK^ibitkin,  181. 
Drama,  389-291. 
Dtinkiog  habita,   in  earty    iiTimlmini 

century,  176-177. 
Dunbar,  William,  ezpeditioa  of.  500 
Dunlap,  William,  301. 

Eaton,  Malor  J.  H.,  36$;  Seactazy  <rf 
War,  387 ;  the  "  Eatmi  affeii."  SSS. 

Education.  242-373;  litsraiy  fonib. 
244 ;  Oemao  influeraoe,  340 ;  CalvtD 
E.  Btowe  on,  240 ;  oonutwa  '••*ff^, 
244-253  ;  bibl..  247  n.,  264  n..  255  a., 
272;  oharity  •cbools.  248-250; 
Fianoea  WritJit'i  lyBteBi.  250; 
Horace  Mann,  251-253  ;  Peatalaan'B 
ayvtom,  253;  Fdlenb^'a  aj  iilmi 
263;  I^ueaMeriaa  mstbod.  254-256; 
eciantifio.  267-260;  ocdl^^  380- 
205;  Btatietioe,  270. 

Electiona,  iwcmdential,  al  1834,  3S3- 
367;  of  1B28.  305-376;  trf  1S32. 
446;  of  1830,  468;  of  1840.  403;  of 
1844,543-645. 

EmaudpMtiou,  plan  for  gradanl,  in 
Virginia  in  1832,  142-145;  aw  ain 
Abolition. 

Smaadrala;  Tht,  161. 

Emigratian,  from  the  Old  fln— **"j  41^ 
52,  frcuu  Nvw  &i^Mid  aad  Ne« 
ya^  63:  tram  farm  to  town.  7Di 
of  SouthND  Qoakace  to  Noramat 
6B,  01,  02. 

Rng^irfi,  the,  immigimtioa  oC,  478^ 

Km  Cual,  ll-M;  efleet  (^,  SO. 
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Fun  River.  S7. 

Pomilies.  mignuit.  44,  62,  5S-67. 

Fellenberg.  E.,  and  hia  Hofwyl  experi- 

llMDt,263-  bib).,  264  n. 
Floggiiig,  in  Amerion  Navy.  166  n., 

189  n. 
FloridA,  333-336     bibl.,  334  n.,  33fi  n., 

337   n.,   348;    acquired   by   U.    S., 

336-342. 
Forty  bale  theory,  427  n. 
Fourier,  Chariea,  481-486  ;  bibl..  496. 
Franoa.    lelatioiiB    with,  in    Jackaon'i 

lime,  401. 
Free  blacks,  aes  Negroea,  free. 
Fremont.  John  C,  in  California,  670. 

573. 
FroDlierHmen,  43. 
Fugitive  hUvn.  126-127:   Aet  of  1793. 

126'  in  1816-1830,  141. 
Fulton,  R..  on  canals,  10. 
Fur  tiadeis,  the,  510. 

Gadsden  Purchase,  the,  613. 

Oag^ule,  tha.  Ifl7-169. 

Gallatin.    Albert,    and    the    National 

Road,  6:   Report  (1808),  9-11,  316. 
Garrison,  W.  L.,  and  abolition,   147- 

151;  books  on,  148  n. 
Garrison  mob.  the.  163  and  n. 
Georgia  and  the  Cherokee  Indians,  364. 
Germane,  t^e,  immigration  of.  471-474 ; 

bibl.,  4S5. 
Gift  Books  and  Annuala.  287. 
Gillespie  despatch,  the,  671-673. 
Gc4iad.  moiwacre  of.  627. 
Goodrich,  S.  G.,  29«. 
Great   Britain,   relations   with,    18 IS- 

1318.    330-333;     in   Jackson's   time. 

398-400;      and     Texas,     633;      and 

Mexico,  561 ;    and  California.  665- 

670. 


,  Aloiander,  i 
317. 


I  internal  im- 


Hare,  Robert. 

Harrison.   W.   H.,   defeatad   for  preai- 

denoy  in  1836.  468;  electad  in  1840. 

402;  death  of.  464. 
Hofwyl  Institutiona.  ms  PeUenberg. 
Houston,  Sam,  627. 
Hughea,  Bi^op.  of  New  York,  214. 

Immigration,  sthtistics  of.  407  and  »., 
474-476  and  n. ;  Scandinavian,  1S8- 
471;     German,  471-474;  bibl.,  406 


English,  478:   Iridi.  477-480;  biU., 

496. 
Indentured  aervanta,  96. 
Indian  treatiea,  88. 
Indians,  Califomian.  £16,  619. 
Insane,  teeatment  of  tiie,  194-197. 
Internal  iIDpro^~ement8  by  U.  B.  Oor't., 

6.  g.   31G-.'i23,   395-397;     disbur» 


jifur 


Irish,    the,    ImmigrBtisn   of.   477-480; 

WU..  485. 
Irving,  WaahinBton,  385. 

Jackson,  Andrew,  in  Florida.  334-336. 
341,423-426;  bibl..  348;  candidate 
for  the  preaidency,  366  ;  elected  Preei- 
dent.  366-376;  his  presidency.  378 
and  fol. :  eharacter.  378-380;  his 
loaugural,  385;  liis  cabinet,  387- 
389;  the  spoils  system.  389-396; 
and  internal  improvementa,  396- 
397  :  and  foreign  affairs,  308-401 ; 
bibl.,  403;  and  Statee'-rights,  422; 
and  Calhoun,  423-425;  and  the 
Union,  430;  his  action  on  nuLli- 
Bcation.  429-431 ;  and  the  Bank. 
434-4S1 ;  and  the  Specie  Circular, 
461-453 ;  and  distribution  of  the 
surplus.  463-455 ;   and  Texas.  632. 

Jefferson,  Thomoa,  on  manufacturing. 
72  n, :  and  runaway  slaves.  126  ;  oo 
religion.  204-  on  Monachuaetts 
schools,  261  n.  and  the  Univetaity 
of  Virginia.  261-264 ;  and  internal 
improvemanta,  317,  322 ;  on  Mieaouri 
Compromise.  326  n. 

Jones,  Commodore  A.  C  seiies  Mon- 
terey. 560. 

Kearny.  Col.  Stephen  W..  in  New 
Mexico  and  California,  676.  670; 
biU..  685 

"  Kitchen  Cabinet."  tha,  387. 

Labor,  early  eonditions  of.  94 ;   appran* 

tices  and   indentured  servants,   AS; 

wage  system.  96-98 ;  uniona,  09-111; 

oonditiona  at  Lowell.  1 14-1 17. 
Labor  movement,  Brst,  04-110;   bibl., 

110. 
Lancaster.  Joeeph.  264,  272. 
Land  system,  national,  40-43. 
Larkin,  Thomas  O.,  American  oonaul, 

665  :   confidential  agent.  668-671. 
Latrobe.  B.  H.,  on  railroads,  10. 
Lattei^Klay  Saints,  ms  Mormons. 
LawBoho^aeS. 
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Leuned  mxiMIm,  266. 

Lewi*  and  Ctark,  eip«ditlon  of,  603, 
S05~GO7aDdn. 

Libtralor.  The.  U7-IS1. 

Liberia.  13B. 

LibnriM,  276. 

Lighting,  eariy.  in  houws,  SO. 

Lincoln.  Abrsham.  family  o[,  62  and  n. 
on  ooloQuation  of  free  blacks,  139. 

Literary  tundi,  the,  244. 

Literature,  274-306  ;  early  output,  274 
reading  habits,  274-277;  character 
of,  277-27B ;  Southern  authors,  27B, 
282;  Northern  author*,  280.  2S5, 
289 ;  nature  and  nurture  of  literary 
men.  302-304 ;  biU.,  303  *.,  306. 

Loco-tocoii  the,  459. 

Lotteries,  197-200. 

Louisiana  Purchase,  boundary  of,  '337 
andn. 

Lovejoy  murder.  t&5  and  n. 

Lowell,  P.  C,  78. 

Lowell.  Mas*.,  85-87;  oondiUona  ot 
l:>bornt,  114-117. 

Lowell  Institute,  Uie,  267. 

Lynds,  Elam,  187. 


ments.  310. 
Maine  Liquor  Law.  181. 
Mann,  Horaoe,  261-2&3. 
Manufacturing,  rise  of,  72-SS ;  Jefferson 

on.  72  n. ;   in  the  South,  76,  413 ;  in 

the  Northwest,  77 ;  in  the  NortheBst, 

77-88;  bibl.,  93. 
Marshall,    John,    his    decisions,    309. 

310. 
Marshall,  W.  I.,  on  the  Whitman  Htory, 

S4S. 
MaBons,  the,  opposition  to,  450 ;  bibl., 

Maysville  Veto,  395-397. 
Medical  schools,  205. . 

Methodist  Church  South,  154,  228. 

Methodists,  the,  221.  226.  227;  and 
anti-Hiavery,  154.  227;   bihi.,  240. 

Meiioo.  620  and  fol. ;  daime  a^ainat, 
550  and  fol. ;   British  advice  to,  661. 

Maiico,  War  with,  causes  of,  650-657; 
begins,  667 ;  Vera  Cnu^Meiico  City 
campaign,  687-611 ;  the  U.  8.  army, 
696-699;  battles  in  the  Mexican 
VaUey.  602-605,  608 :  peace  negotia- 
tions, 606-608.  611;  Treaty  of 
Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  612;   bibl.,  616. 

Migration,    from    Old    South.    49-52, 


400 II. ;   oiniditioQB  ot,  67-fiO:  iioqik 

60-66. 
MiUeritas,  the,  233-235  and  «. 
Minon  Bystein.  the  Spanidi,  S12-filS; 

bibl.,  512  n. 
Mivissippi  VsUey,  steamboat  baSc  in, 

21-23  ;  routes  to,  40. 
Missouri  Compromiae,  323-320  ;   faibL, 

348. 
Mobile.  7fl. 
Mobs  or  riots,  against  AbolitioiUBla  at 

Philadelphia,  162;   at  New  Yen*  and 

at    Boston,    163;     at    Alton,    155, 

against  Roman  Catholics,  217-219. 
Monitraiat    aehMila,    254-256;     tabL. 

272. 


321. 
Monroe  Doctrine,  the,  342-346  and  x. ; 

bibl.,  340. 
Mormon  Battalion,  the,  490.  579,  586. 
Mormons,   the,   or  Latler^lay   Saints, 

235-237;    bibl,  240.  487  lu;    as  a 

eonununity.  487-494. 
Moiae.  S.  F.  B.,  27 ;  and  the  tel^ranh. 

38  and*. 

National  land  systsm,  40-43. 

Natuiat  History,  260. 

Nature  and  nurture,  302-3O4. 

Navy.  the.  discipline  in.  165  n..  1S9  n. 

Negroes,  free,  in  VirgiDia,  130;  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  131-133 ;  rase  of 
Gilbert  Horton,  132 ;  in  the  North- 
east, 133;  in  SoaHi  Candina,  IU~ 
137;  owning  slaves,  137  and  ».; 
colonisation  of,  137-140;  pnipcen) 
seminaryatNew Haven,  157  ;  Boe<i» 
schools  for,  158. 

New  Eni^and,  emigration  from,  53. 

New  Engtond  literary  gnrap,  3O3-30a; 
dates  of  leading  worics,  303  n. 

New  Haven,  proposed  nesio  ■ 
at,  157. 

New  Mexico,  499  and  foL 

New  Orieana,  79. 

New  York  City.  82. 

New  Yoi^  States,  * 

Newspapers  and   I 

287,291. 
Nootka  Sound  Treaty.  602. 
Northeastern  boundary,  634-541 ;  InbL. 

536-540  note. 
Northwest,  the  Old,  Soutbant  Qoaksn 

in,  50, 61,  62. 
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NortbwMt  CoMt,  344.  601-fi04:   biU., 

344  n.,  601-604  neln. 
Nullifloktioa,  in  South  Carolina,  404- 


Ohio  Cuud,  17. 

Ongon,  499  and  fol. ;   daima  to,  £01- 

£07 ;     joint    occupatloD,    604,    660 ; 

Atnttican  wttlen  in,  611 ;   Tra«ty  of 

1846,  659-Cei. 
Owen,    Robert,    and    hie    conununity 

ideas,  64,  06  and  tm<«>. 

Palo  Alto,  battl«  of,  66S. 

Panama  Consreaa.  301-364. 

Panica,  of  1810,  314 ;  of  1837,  466-468  ; 

cauTCof,  456;   bib).,  466  n. 
Parker,  Theodore,  205. 
Pestaloui.  influsDce  on  eduoatton,  263. 
"  Peter  Parley  "  books,  296. 
Petitions,    anti-elavery,    to    Congreas, 

167-160. 
PhiUips,  UIHeh  B.,  bibl.,  67,  170  and  n. 
PhiUips.  WendeU.  166. 
Pike,  Z.  M.,  his  esplontiotiB,  607-609 

Pioneers,  the.  43. 

Pittsbuis,  80. 

Poe,  E.  A.,  288. 

Folk,  JuDM  K.,  on  bt«nial  improve- 
ments, 321 ;  elected  PresideDt,  644- 
646 ;  hit  preaidenay,  646  and  fol. ; 
his  eharaetor.  640. 

Poor  debtors,  »ee  Debtora. 

PopuUtion,  Ktatistics,  U.  B.  In  1790, 
1820,  1850,  and  by  sections.  45-^9; 
in  1830,  380-382  ;  in  1840-1860,  467 ; 
of  cities,  82  n. ;  of  selected  oaUooali- 
ties,  476  n. ;  of  Texas,  520  ». :  of 
California,  616,  616,  663  and  n. 

Portate  Railway,  16. 

PowetB,  Miiam,  302. 

Presbyterians,  the,  221,  222,  325.  227. 
Priestiey.  Joseph,  269,  260,  201. 
Prison   discipline,    in    ISOO,    184-186; 

Pennsylvania  system   of.   186,    1S8; 

Auburn  Bystom  of,   187-101 ;    bib]., 

201-203. 
Prohibition,  Isws,  1856,  182;   repealed, 

1S3  ;  «e«  alio  Temperance. 


tttrly  American,  24-30;  ronning 
time.  1626,  1833.  1844,  20;  m 
public  utilities,  30;  mileikce,  1840, 
1860,  32. 

Randolph,  John,  of  Roanoke,  traes  his 
bIkvbs,  130 ;  and  Bank  of  U.  B..  313 ; 
and  Adams  and  Clay,  366. 

Rdigion,  204-241 ;  division  over 
slavery.  164,  227;  Jefferson  on,  204; 
W.  B.  Chsnnins  on,  204  ;  Unitarian- 
ism.  206,  212;  the  ssets,  207;  tJieic 
numbers  and  distribution,  210,  210~ 
221 ;  missioDitriefl,  200  and  n. ;  dis- 
qualification, 211 ;  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, 213-210;  itatisties.  210-221; 
on  the  frontier,  221-227 ;  the  Bap- 
tists, 221;  the  Presbyterians,  221, 
222,  225,  227;  publications,  236; 
Sunday  Schools,  228-230;  Sunday 
'  observance.  230-232 ;  denomin^ 
tional  colleges,  232;   bibl.,  239. 

Removal  of  the  deposits,  447-460. 

Resaoa  de  la  Palma,  batUe  of,  663. 

Revivals,  222-226. 

Richmond,  83. 
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